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IN FLANDERS FIELDS AMERICA'S ANSWER 

In Flanders fields the poppies i Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead. 
„ ^>^o^v, I 7he fight that ye so bravely led 

?hlYTrV '"''''?"'' '"""^ ?"• '^^^'I We've taken up. And we will keep 
That mark our place; and in the | _ f . . , u i- 



True faith with you who lie 

asleep 
With each a cross to mark his bed. 
And poppies blowing overhead. 
Where once his own life blood 

ran red. 
So let your rest be sweet and deep 



sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, 

fly, 

Scarce heard amidst the guns 

below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset 

glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now , , r-, , ^ . , 

^.Q \\q In Manders fields. 

In Flanders fields. | 

I Fear not that ye have died for 
Take up our quarrel with the foe ! i naught. 

To you from falling hands we The torch ye threw to us we 

throw I caught. 

The torch. Be yours to hold it ^ .,f u i -n u 1 1 '^ 

1^- j^ I f I Ten million hands will hold it 

If ye break faith with us who die I , ^*^"' 

We shall not sleep, though poppies I ^^^ Freedoms light shall never 
grow <I»e ! 

In Flanders fields. ' ^'^'y^ ^f/"^^ ^^^ '^^^°" ^^""^ >'^ 

I taught 

— Lieutenant Colonel John P. Me- 1 ,„ rr. , ^ c„, , 
Ot(7, of Montreal, Can., who was ^" ^^^^'^^'^^ ^^^^^^' 
killed on duty in Flanders Jan- 
uary 28, 1918. The poem was — R. \V. Lillard. Written after 
written at Ypres April, 1915. Colonel McCreas death. 
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A New Year s Message 



lew lears 

By SAMUEL GOMPERS 



S»» ^f^ l » » » » »»» » » »l»f ^ ^»» »» »»»»»»l » »l»^ ^^^^^ l ^ ^^^, ^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^^,^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^ 



The New Year is upon us. 
It would be trite to say that new 
things lie in wait. 

We have grown accustomed to new 
things. 

The war has been a new thing to 
America, to Labor, to capital, to 
government — to all of us. 

With the war have come new 
things, new methods, new ideals, 
new inspirations. 

We have had unusual problems to 
solve, and we have employed unusual 
methods in solving them. 

Labor, perhaps more than any 
other single element in our society, 
has never hesitated in adopting these 
new methods in adjusting itself to 
the changed viewpoint, in putting its 
best foot forward. Only Labor has 
insisted upon knowing that what was 
found necessary to do would be for 
the benefit of all, and in furtherance 
of the common good. 

The new year may be considered 
as almost symbolic of the new time 
to come. Readjustment, reconstruc- 
tion, face the entire world. We have 
passed through fires of hell, and we 
have come forth with a new vision, 
fired by a new zeal to deal forth jus- 
tice for all mankind, and to rid the 
wofrld forever of the destructive 
forces that would debase our moral- 
ity and destroy the best that is in us. 

The organized workers of America 
did not need this cleansing fire, en- 
tailing such sacrifices of blood and 
wealth. Labor's motives have al- 
ways been for the common wea!. 
Its hopes have always been bound 
up inextricably with those of the 
great majority of the people. Its 
viewpoint has always been: "How 
much good for how many people?" 

And so Labor faces the new year 
calmly and confidently, secure in the 



knowledge of having done its utter- 
most in the performance of a noble 
task; ready to give service for the 
good of all our people and our Re- 
public; confident that good will, jus- 
tice, freedom and democracy will 
prevail over the whole world. 



ENTITLED TO INSURANCE 

Washington.-^Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Glass calls attention to the con- 
fusion between "insurance" and "com- 
pensatipn" that exists in the minds of 
numerous dependents of men in the 
military service. 

Many fathers and mothers named as 
beneficiaries of the government insur- 
ance applied for by their sons have 
gained the impression that they must 
prove dependency before they can re- 
ceive this insurance. 

Secretary Glass asks that the widest 
publicity be given the fact that a bene- 
ficiary, if within the permiitted class of 
spouse, child, grandchild, parent, brother 
or sister is entitled to receive the in- 
surance in monthly installments without 
proving any dependency upon the in- 
sured. 

"Compensation," however, is separate 
and apart from insurance. Compensa- 
tion may be payable in addition to in- 
surance, but a mother or father must 
prove actual dependency in order to 
receive monthly payments of compen- 
sation, although they will receive the 
insurance in monthly installments if 
named as the beneficiary, whether they 
are dependent or not. 

"To put the matter in a few words," 
said Secretary Glass, "no dependency 
need be shown by the beneficiary in 
the case of insurance, but a mother or 
father must prove actual dependency 
upon their deceased son for the neces- 
saries of life in order to receive the 
additional payntent of compensation." 
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After War Problems Can Onl}) Be || 
SolS)ecl By Co-Operation U 

Address by W. P. BLOODGOOD \ I 



During the after-the-war problems 
— from the standpoint of the average 
so-called man of affairs who prior to 
this war knew little about what was 
going on in our midst — I find that 
now that the war is over, we are 
dealing with two extremes. Possi- 
bly one of the extremes, certainly 
an element of it, will be represented 
at the meeting that is to be held at 
Atlantic City of the National Cham- 
ber of . Commerce. I come from a 
center where at least some of the 
leaders of the other extreme 'reside 
— Mr. Berger, who represents in our 
community what I understand Mr. 
Hillquit represents in New York. 

It has seemed to me that the im- 
portant thing in relation to the after- 
the-war problems was that we should 
work together, as we have in meet- 
ing the war god. Now, possibly 
we may think that in Wisconsin we 
face more difficult problems than are 
faced in certain other jurisdictions. 
It is a fact that of our two and a half 
millions of population, probably not 
to exceed seven hundred thousand, 
are of what you would term Ameri- 
cans; that is, Americans coming down 
from a number of generations. In 
spite of that, and in spite of the ex- 
treme represented by the socialist 
element who, ais you know, in St. 
Louis attacked this war and at- 
tackied the President and attacked 
Congress, on the ground that the 
wkr had been brought about by the 
fcrimih&l conduct of the President 
and Congress, and who have sent 
throughout this country circulars and 
propaganda to* the eflFeot that the 
war was* for the benefit only of the 
profiteers, and would be continued 
so long as there was profit in it—. 
now, in' spite of *th at, -and -doe to the 
fact that men and women of every 
walk of life have gotten together in 



these war agencies and worked 
around the table, and have heard 
every side of the question, just as 
it has been and is the purpose of 
the Civic Federation to hear every 
side of the question — they have got- 
ten the result in Wisconsin not only 
in men and volunteers, but in money 
and materials way beyond the quota 
of that state. 

Now, what do we find? We find 
that just as soon as it appears that 
the war is over, then these two ex- 
tremes want to eliminate the agen- 
cies of good will that have grown 
up during the war. I think the vital 
question, leaving out all questions of 
detail, is as to whether we agree on 
what changes should be made in the 
immigration laws; as to whether gov- 
ernment ownership is wise or un- 
wise; as to what the program of re- 
adjustment should be; as to whether 
we should do what England proposed 
to do, that no man shall be demobil- 
ized from the army until he has a 
job; whether we should carry out 
some of the English labor program. 
It makes no difference what the de- 
termination is. If we can work in a 
spirit of good will and good fellow- 
ship in OUT respective communities 
with all classes of society represen- 
ted and discuss in conference or 
public hearing all problems pressing 
for solution we are going to come 
out of this period of reconstruction 
with great honor and with great 
credit. 

On the other hand, if those of us 
who, after all, have the great say in 
the community — I am talking of the 
average man and the average woman 
— if we are going to sit supinely by 
and see the extremes, both of whom 
think today that they have in their 
hands the power of victory — if we 
are going to see them tear this coun- 
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try apart we ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves. And I think we would 
better look facts in the face. Frank- 
ly, and I am ashamed to say it, prior 
to this war I was in about the same 
position that thousands of other 
men are. I had looked at but one 
side of this proposition. I had the 
impression, until I learned better, 
that Mr. Gompers and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which he so 
ably represents, were a menace. I 
had been taught that. Today I find 
men of great force in this nation 
who, now that this war is over, talk 
about a surplus of labor, and that 
now is the opportunity for capita] to 
re-assert itself because labor has 
prospered way beyond its share be- 
cause of the war. Now, that is not 
the spirit in which we should meet 
these reconstruction problems. And 
if we go at it in that spirit, my 
friends, we are going to have trouble. 
Why, when I think of what has gone 
by in the past year, I realize that 
the men from whom we have had 
the real vision, the men who have 
had the courage, have been repre- 
sentatives of labor. They have not 
hesitated to do those things which 
seem to involve great sacrifices on 
their part unselfishly. Are we going 
to forget all these things? Are we 
going to forget all of what has hap- 
pened in the past? 

I think we should in this meeting 
and in all other meetings endeavor 
to bring forth the feeling which will 
result in an expression of public sen- 
timent throughout the United States 
that will keep these great forces that 
have come together in meeting the 
problems of the war so they can 
work together in meeting the prob- 
lems of reconstruction. 



BACK TO GOOD OLD DAYS 

New York.— Writing in the Annalist 
on reconstruction, Prof. Charles W. 
Gerstenberg harks back to the good old 
dajrs of the survival of the fittest. H« 
writes : 

"As a means of protection in un- 
natural circumstances, trade unions and 
collective bargaining may justify their 



existence to some extent m \^ Revised 
structure. But, fundamentally, they are 
not based on the law of the survival of 
the fittest, but on a rule of the survival 
of tbe average." 

In line with the theory of the rule 
of the strong, scientific management is 
favored. 

The writer is professor of finance pf 
the New York School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance. 



NOLAN INDICTMENTS 

QUASHED BY COURT 

San Francisco.— Superior Court Judge 
Griflin has dismissed three indictments 
against Edward D. Nolan, charged with 
manufacturing the bonrf) used in the 
alleged Mooney bomb outrage during 
the parade on July 22, 1916. 

Nolan was in jail nine months, but 
after the Oxman perjury expose he^ 
was admitted to bail, when Captain of 
Detectives Matheson acknowledged that 
the police had no evidence to hold the 
union machinist. 

District Attorney Fickert, through 
one of his assistants, agreed to the dis- 
missal of the indictments. There are 
still pending against Nolan three indict- 
ments in Judge Dunne's court and two 
in Judge Cabannis* court. 

When Nolan was arrested District 
Attorney Fickert fanned the flames of 
a hostile public opinion by charging 
that "the ingredients of a high ex- 
plosive" were found in the home of the 
accused. The defense showed that the 
''explosive" was ordinary Epsom salts, 
Fickert then found an "expert" who 
claimed that this medicine could be used 
in the manufacture of bombs. 

The dismissal of the indictments is 
another one of the many reverses re- 
ceived by the prosecution since the 
Oxman perjury discovery. Before that 
Warren K. Billings was sentenced to 
life intprisonment and Thomas J. 
Mooney was sentenced to death, which 
has since been changed to life im- 
prisonment by Governor Stephens. Fol- 
lowing the Oxman expose Mrs. Mooney 
and Israel Weinberg were acquitted at 
their first trials. In these cases the 
prosecution did not use Oxman, the 
principal witness against Mooney. 
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Washington. — ^The conventions of the 
Anierican Federation of Labor, held 
since the declarations of war in 1914, 
instructed the executive council to call 
a labor peace conference of all nations 
at the timie and place the peace con- 
ference is held by the belligerent nations, 
and that at least five delegates — one 
of whom shall be the president of the 
American Federation of Labor — be 
selected to participate in this conference. 

The executive council selected Samuel 
Gompers, James Duncan, John R. Al- 
pine, Frank Duffy and William Green 
to represent the American labor move- 
ment. It is expected that they will sail 
early next month for Paris. 

The labor mission, composed of 
Sanluel Gompers, John P. Frey, Charles 
L. Baine, William A. Bowen and Exigar 
Wallace, which visited England, France 
and Italy, attended the inter-allied labor 
conference held at London, September 
17, 18, 19, 1 918. The conference de- 
clared that in the official delegations 
from each of the belligerent countries 
which will formulate the peace treaty, the 
workers should have direct official repre- 
sentation; it also declared in favor of 
a World Labor Congress to be held at 
the same time and place as the peace 
conference that will formiulate the peace 
treaty. 

The American delegation submitted 
the following fundamental principles to 
the inter-allied conference, based upon 
the declarations of the conventions of 
the Amierican Federation of Labor, 
which must underlie the peace treaty, 
in order that the sacrifices which were 
made to safeguard and realize for the 
peoples of all nations the benefits of 
democracy shall not have been in vain: 
\i. A league of the free peoples of the 
world in a common covenant for gen- 
uine and practical co-operation to secure 
justice and therefore peace in relations 
between nations. 



2. No political or economic restrictions 
meant to benefit some nations and to 
cripple or emibarrass others. 

3. No reprisals based upon purely vin- 
dictive purposes,, or deliberate desire to 
injure, but to right manifest wrongs. 

4. Recognition of the rights of small 
nations and of the principle, "No people 
must be forced under sovereignty under 
which it does not wish to live." 

5. No territorial changes or adjust- 
ment of power except in furtherance 
of the welfare of the peoples effected 
and in furtherance of world peace. 

In addition to these basic principles 
there should be incorporated in the 
treaty which shall constitute the guide of 
nations in the new period and conditions 
into which we enter at the close of the 
war, the following declarations funda- 
mental to the best interests of all na- 
tions and of vital importance to wage- 
earners : 

1. That in law and in practice the 
(principle shall be recognized that the 
labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce. 

2. Involuntary servitude shall not exist 
except as a punishment for crime where- 
of the party shall have been duly con- 
victed. 

3. The right of free association,- free 
assemblage, free speech and free press 
shall not be abridged. 

4. That the seamen of the merchant 
marine shall be guaranteed the right of 
leaving their vessels when the same are 
in safe harbor. 

5. No article or comlmodity shall be 
shipped or delivered in international 
commerce in the production of which 
children under the age of 16 years have 
been employed or permitted to work. 

6. It shall be declared that the basic 
workday in industry and commerce shall 
not exceed eight hours per day. 

7. Trial by jury should be established. 
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CONTENTMENT IS STAGNA- 
TION OF PROGRESS 

New York. — At a reconstruction con- 
ference called to consider industrial re- 
lations and kindred subjects now prom- 
inently in the public mind, attended by 
representatives of various large interests 
as well as men who are students of so- 
cial and economic problems, President 
Samuel Gompers, American Federation 
of Labor, gave voice to the following 
thoughts upon the grave dangers con- 
fronting the American people: 

**To get the men to respond to the 
call to arms in defense of our republic 
and our institutions required much 
effort, but it was not difficult of ac- 
complishntent. To persuade our civil- 
ian population to do service behind and 
for the men at the fighting front, was 
difiicult, but not so difficult, as are the 
problems before us today. 

**I am not one who believes that the 
wisest and best condition of the people 
is what is generally understood by con- 
tentment. Contentment, in my way of 
thinking, is stagnation. A healthy dis- 
content is the awakening of the aspira- 
tion for better things. It is essential 
today that the people of our country 
shall be alert to all that is transpiring 
and all that is impeding. Thus far we 
have lived our lives alone and worked 
out our own destinies along the line of 
the policies we believed to be the best 
for us. Today, after either winning the 
war or helping to win the war, we are 
to have our representatives around a 
table where a treaty of peace is to be 
formulated. 

"The representatives of no one gov- 
ernment can have the controlling voice. 
Optimist as I am, I never fail to look 
upon the other side of the shield. H!op- 
ing for the best always, and striving as 
best I can to accon^lish the right, or 
to help accomplish the right. I know 
the game played by the opponents of 
right. The democratic legislation erect- 
ed by the Congress of the United States, 
by the several states of our Union, by 
our municipalities, granting greater free- 
dom of thought and action of a volun- 
tary character, the understanding of 



what here we mean by sovereignty of 
citizenship and of the man and of the 
fwoman, a conception not held by any 
other country on the face of" the globe 
— I appealed to the American people, 
without regard to their station in life, 
to see to it, to supervise, to be vigilant, 
lest around the peace table there are 
purloined from us, right under our very 
noses, many of the liberties and the 
freedom of our people. 

"The treaty made by the United 
States with any other country or group 
of countries, that treaty being ratified 
by the Senate of the United States, be- 
comes the supreme law of the land, and 
any law upon the statute books that is 
in conflict with the terms of that treaty 
becomes inoperative and ineffective and 
nil. We don't want to have made in 
vain all the sacrifice of our boys. We 
don't want to have that flesh of our 
flesh and blood of our blood given, and 
all the treasure given, and all the sacri- 
fice made, in vain, and to have to make 
the fight all over afeain for the American 
people in their homes. While our boys 
were fighting and our men and women 
were working here to maintain freedom 
and democracy abroad, we ought to be 
alert now to see to it that we are not 
going to lose our liberty and democracy 
at home. 

"I am impressed particularly with the 
appeal to the conscience, to the judg- 
ment, to the ideals, to the Americanism 
of our people for united action. You 
cannot get freedom, nor practice free- 
dom, on empty stomachs. The hungry 
men may engage in a riot, may en- 
gage in a revolt, but their course h 
never of a constructive character. 
Hungry stomachs do not make reason- 
ing brains. It is necessary to maintain 
the standards of life of the American 
working people that they may have 
sound bodies, and the opportunity for 
reasonable thinking, with aspirations of 
such a character they will build up the 
institutions of this republic. Enlight- 
ened discontent, the higher and better 
aspirations of the masses of the people 
furnish the greatest impetus of progress 
and civilization. The discontent of 
hungry people leads to nowhere except 
chaos, confusion and reaction. 
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LABOR'S PATRIOTIC PART | 

B^ JOSEPHUS DANIELS. S«crrt.fy of tK« N«vy 1 

{Extract /ram official report to the President of the U. S. /or fiscal year ending December /, tqtS) \ 



The relations .between labor and 
the Navy D.epartment have been 
highly satisfactory during the past 
year. In spite of the general bidding 
for skilled mechanics, the workmen 
in our navy yards, with surprisingly 
few exceptions have remained loyal 
to the department, and have refused 
to leave their vitally necessary work 
in the yards for more lucrative posi- 
tions elsewhere. In addition, on sev- 
eral occasions when the general re- 
lations between capital and labor ap- 
peared under the extraordinary con- 
ditions created by the war, to have 
reached a critical stage, the various 
trades in our navy yards addressed 
resolutions to the Secretary of the 
Navy so clearly defining their belief 
that the duty of all loyal American 
workmen lay in securing the maxi- 
mum production of war materials by 
coimbined individual efforts, without 
regard to selfish considerations of 
personal betterment, as to have no 
slight eflFect in bringing both sides in 
controversies going on outside the 
yards to a realization of the need of 
forgetting their disputes and devot- 
ing their energies toward winning 
the war. 

Loyal Cooperation 
^ MJuch of this satisfactory condi- 
tion is due to the loyal cooperation 
of the heads of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, ^th whom the de- 
partment has maintained the friend- 
liest relations, and whose wise and 
patriotic councils have done much to 
keep such yard workmen as wer« 
members of labor organizations 
"keenly alive to a sense of their duty 
as American Citizens. 
■ The department feels it may take 
some credit to itself for this condi- 
tion of affairs on account of the prin- 
ciple it has established during the 
Ta[st itve years of frank dealing with 
men of labor and by the rule that 



any grievance could be brought, with- 
out red tape or formality, directly to 
the attention of the Secretary of the 
Navy at any time for investigation 
and correction. The Navy Depart- 
ment trusts the men who build and 
repair ships and make munitions, it 
believes they trust the department, 
and that is the whole secret of suc- 
cessful cooperation between employ- 
er and employe. 

Large Augmentation of Force 

The navy has suffered severely, in 
common with all industry through 
the shortage of labor. It was early 
seen that men to operate our yards 
to their greatest capacity could only 
be secured by further crippling the 
building of merchant ships — so im- 
peratively needed — and the manufac- 
ture of munitions. The policy was 
established, therefore, of making no 
demands for more labor beyond 
what was absolutely necessary for 
the upkeep of the fleet and a very 
limited amount of new construction. 
Even this required a large augmenta- 
tion of our yard forces: but while 
at times work has been delayed more 
than we would have preferred, yet 
enough men have been found to 
carry on the absolutely needed re- 
quirements of the service. 



DEMANDS EIGHT-HOUR DAY 

Boston. — A demand for the eight- 
hour day was the feature of Speaker 
Warner's address at the opening of the 
state legislature. 

"No state," he said, "s^^ould permit 
a transgression of the eii^ht-hour day 
when that transgression assails and im- 
pairs^ the health of its people. We can 
afford to lose from our borders those 
industries whose greed and selfishness 
outweigh the physical well-being and 
nourishment of mothers and future 
citizens. 
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WOMEN AS STREET CAR 
CONUCTORS IS "SQUAW . 
WORK,"- SAY UNIONISTS 

Cleveland, Ohio. — The strike of street 
car men against the Cleveland -Railway 
Company, because of the employment of 
•wdmen conductors, has ended by the 
company's promdse to the union that it 
will release the women as fast as pos-^ 
sible and that none will be employed 
after March i, next. 

This controversy has been taken ad- 
vantage of by sensationalists, senti- 
mentalists, anti-unionists and low-wage 
advocates, who^ have shed oceans of 
tears over a "denial of women's rights.'^ 
The street car men have stood as ada- 
mant against this plea, which they con- 
temptuously refer to as "efforts to drive 
women into complete squawdom." 

Last August the company instiled 
women conductors on the ground that 
the war had produced a shortage of 
male workers. The men denied this 
claim arid threatened to strike, but both 
sides agreed to refer the matter to the 
United . States Department of Labor 
and accept the award. Two investi- 
gators-^a man and a woman — appointed 
by the department, made, a survey of 
the labor situation, ia this city and de- 
cided against the company. 
. "We have found," the report stated, 
"that the situation obtaining in Cleve- 
land does not demand the employment 
of wonten on the cars of the Cleveland 
Railway Company,, and therefore de- 
cide that no woman should be em- 
ployed on the cars of the company 
after November i, 1918. 

"No special inducements of any kind 
have been offered to. men. On the con- 
trarj', special . consideration shown 
women applicants has deterred men 
from applying to some extent, and in- 
duced, others Xo, quit the ser;vice of Ae 
compan;^. If male applicants will be 
allowed a remuneration fqr tl^e ten- 
day training period and schools of in-, 
struction, which have proved a success 
with women, applicants, will be intj-o- 
duced for men, and the company's em- 
ployment agent will make a more de- 
termined effort^ to recruit men from 
the fair labor market in Cleveland, 



there is no reason why the shortage 
should* not be filled with msen." 

The company repudiated its agree-, 
ment to accept iHe af^ifd of the die- 
partment of labor and the men sus- 
pended work. Then representatives of 
the.,won%en conductors, with a woman 
lawyer, whom the strikers charge was 
furnished by the company, journeyed 
to^^ashington ancj, asked the National 
War Labor Board to force the men 
back to work and rule that they were 
entitled to hold their positions. The 
women alleged that the investigation 
of the department of . labor was not 
"fair.'; 

The A\Tar Labor Board devoted a day 
to. the hearing. The strikers showed, 
by reports of the city employment 
agency and the company's employment 
bureau, that the claim of a shortage of 
male labor was not true and that the 
company, therefore, had lost the one 
prop to support its case. On the 
broader question of whether this work 
is suitable for womjen, the strikers regis- 
tered vigorous dissent James H. 
Vahey, of Boston, attorney for the 
unionists, declared that street car work 
is not for women. He called attention 
to a report by a Brooklyn (N. Y.), 
grand jury that frightful immoralities 
had resulted by reason of the employ- 
mtent of women by the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company and that they would 
punish the company if they had the 
power. 

The War Labor Board decided against 
the women, sustaining the department 
of labor. . 

. The day after the board . announced 
its decision the company, realized the 
folly of attempting to break the- strik- 
ers* lines and. made a settlement with 
President Mahon^,of the Amalgamated 
Association , of ^ Street Car Men and 
Electric Railway Employes, 



MILK BOARD FOR N. Y. 

. A commission whose duty it shall 
be not , only to fix January prices for 
milk, but to settle the strike of the 
Daiiyrnen's League in such . a way 
that. New York nvill not again be 
menaced by a milk famine, was. ap- 
pointed by Governor Smith. 
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People SKoul d Still P ractice TKrift 

Valuable Lessons Learned During War Should Not Be Lost, Says Sec. Glass 
LOAN ACnVITIES TO CONTINUE 



In a telegram to E. P. Passmore, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of this district, Secretary Glass, 
apropos the Fifth Liberty Loan, 
says: 

The Treasury must issue another 
large loan before the end of the 
fiscal year, and I am entirely in ac- 
'cord wttth the p'oUcy already out- 
lined that this loan should take the 
form of bonds of short maturities. 

It is vitally important that the 
Treasury should continue in a most 
energetic way the sale of War Sav- 
ings Stamps and certificates. Among 
the valuable and much-needed les- 
sons we have partly learned from 
the war is that of thrift and intelli- 
gent expenditure. Thrift helped to 
win the war and will help us to take 
full advantage of a victorious peace. 
It is therefore imperative that we do 
not relax into old habits of waste- 
ful expenditure and imperative that 
the habit of reasonable living (on 
the part of those of both large and 
small means) so easily acquirefl dur- 
ing the war period, be continued. 

Millions of our people have be- 
come holders of bonds of their Gov- 
ernment, but some of them seem to 
feel that they are under no further 
obligation to retain these bonds and 
they are selling them and using the 
money for unnecessary purposes or 
exchanging them for other securi- 
ties of very doubtful value. So long 
as the Uhited States needs to sell 
bonds those who hold the present 
issues should not dispose of them ex- 
cept under the spur of urgent neces- 
sity. They have invested in the 
best security in the world and it is 
both to their own interest and to 
that of their Government that these 
securities be retained. 

Organizations of patriotic men and 
women numbering probably well 
over two millions have created and 
have given their time and services 



to the sale of Liberty Bonds a«id 
War Saving Certificates. These 
great bodies of earnest and patriotic 
people, called together almost at the 
outset of the waf and augmented 
continually by new recruits have ac- 
complished a task which seems al- 
most superhumaji. My admiration is 
great not only for the work accom- 
plished, but for the spirit in which 
it was accomplished. It is my ear- 
nest wish to retain and continue 
these great organizations until the 
work has been completed. 

We face this work at a time when 
we are handicapped in many ways. 
There is no doubt that there is 
throughout the country a feeling of 
relaxation, a feeling of self-satisfac- 
tion at the work already performed 
and a strong and not unreasonable 
call to take up once more individual 
and business interests and activities. 
The organizations were prepared for 
the task which would have con- 
fronted them had the war continued 
throughout the year 1919, or longer, 
and I am confident that despite these 
handicaps they will not now relax 
their efforts and leave the task un- 
finished. Victory has come to us 
earlier than we might reasonably 
have expected, but victory will not 
cause us to neglect the completion 
of that work which made victory 
possible. Our men on the other side 
still have their work before them and 
so have we. They will not leave 
until the task is fully accomplished, 
nor shall we. 

I am sure then that the Treasury 
Department can, with confidence, of- 
fer another Liberty Loan, and con- 
tinue the sale of War Savings Cer- 
tificates knowing that the organiza- 
tions will respond once more to the 
call for service and will at once pre- 
pare the ground and sow the seed 
so that the harvest may be abundant- 
ly fruitful. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATION SERVICE 
Educational Division, Washington, D. C. 



BUILD 



Build now! This is the plan of the 
Department of Labor to bring the coun- 
try back to a basis of peace, plenty and 
happiness. 

Deep thought has been given to the 
plan. Every interest was weighed with 
regard to its value as a force in putting 
labor at work, every natural impulse 
was studied, every fact bearing on the 
fruitful en^loyment of the resources of 
the country was taken into account. 

And the answer of all was: Build 
Now! 

The building industry was stopped by 
the war. The men and materials used 
in it were needed by the Government 
for war work. Thus the industry is 
behind in its schedule about two years. 

In the building trades alone, when all 
are employed, there are thirteen inter- 
national unions of craftsmen with hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers engaged 
in pursuits which depend upon them. 
These great forces set in motion the 
whole army of industry. 

That means prosperity for all the 
people. 

No other industry can bring about 
this result so quickly. 

The plan of the Labor Department 
is supported by nearly all of the States 
and cities of the country. These will 
direct their efforts toward completing 
public works postponed from the begin- 
ning of the war. 

Nearly every city in the country needs 
new buildings or additions to old ones. 
Nearly every city has been compelled to 
defer its paving, its sewer building, its 
general system of keeping its house in 
order and in good repair. As a result 
of these two years of general wear-and- 
tear without attention to upkeep, the 
labor of millions will be called for and 
the country will be able to retain its in- 
dustrial poise of war-time prosperity. 
It will be able, also, to absorb the 
soldiers mustered out of the service 



through the direct effect of building 
trade activity upon all the other indus- 
tries. Modem building operations em- 
brace nearly every function of industrial 
life, and through this broad scope it 
affects the general trade of the country. 
If the building trades are idle, the 
country is stagnant, if the building 
trader are busy the country is prosper- 
ous. In view of this potent fact, the 
course of the country is clear; keep 
the building trades active and the coun- 
try prosperous. Labor will benefit by 
that — all the people will benefit by it — 
and the country will not only pull 
through its most critical period safely, 
but will be enabled to devote its atten- 
tion to opening up national resources 
that will guarantee prosperity for the 
future. 



FLU TOLL IS HEAVY 

New York. — At a meeting of presi- 
dents of life insurance companies one 
oflkial stated that from a study of 
statistics he has reached a general im- 
pression that deaths resulting from the 
Spanish influenza epidemlic in this coun- 
try totaled in the neighborhood of 
400,000, which, he said,^ meant an econ- 
omic loss of 10,000,000 years. 

The average age at death of all the 
cases submitted was 33 years. "This 
new form of influenza," it was stated, 
"has been taking the young and vig- 
orous — those whom we expected to 
undertake much of the world's work. 
We may say that there is an average 
econon^ic loss of about 25 years of ac- 
tive life in the case of each of the thou- 
sands of deaths from influenza. In the 
1889-91 epidemic of influenza the old 
and feeble seemed most liable to suc- 
cumb. This condition does not seem 
to hold now and millions of the best 
years of life have been stolen by this 
scourge." 
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DEAD—A GREAT AMERICAN 

As a periodical helping to raise the 
loans necessary to finance the war and 
to meet our national obligations, it is 
appropriate that we recognize the splen- 
did service rendered by the great 
American who has passed beyond. 

History will record at least one thing 



of Theodore Roosevelt, that his Ajueri- 
canism was without flaw and knew no 
qualification. 

The influence of his personality at 
the crucial period we have just passed 
thrbJigh cannot adequately be estimated. 
His voice, his pen, were used without 
stint, first to arouse our people to a 
sense of impeding danger and then to 
inspire them to that sacrifice which was 
necessary to maintain our honor and the 
integrity of our institutions. 

When patriotism! was the theme, he 
knew no race, no creed, no station. 
Were men loyal to the country which 
gave them shelter and protection? The 
answer was yes or no. 

And in preaching the gospel, he set 
the example. He sent his boys to war 
and offered to go with them. He pur- 
chased Liberty Bonds and gave to war 
charities to an extent that threatened 
to em3>arrass him. 

Thus in his retirement, Theodore 
Roosevelt sought to repay the country 
which had so honored him. We can 
only estimate, but we shall never know, 
how great an influence his personality 
has exerted in unifying and inspiring 
the American people in time of their 
great crisis. 

His soul goes marching on; and our 
soul shall retain his comradeship in the 
task of concluding honorably that which 
we have honorably carried to this point. 

Requiescat in pace. 



THE NEW TIME. (Am. Fed.) 

W5th the ending of the year 1918 
and the beginning of the year 1919 we 
enter upon the dawn of a new era, a 
time of reconstruction equalled only by 
the period of destruction just closed. 
The war which came to a close with 
the signing of the armistice though on 
a larger scale is no more inexplicable 
than the French Revolution. Edmund 
Burke, that great political philosopher 
and eloquent master of the English 
language, disapproved the French 
Revolution. He tried to analyze it and 
railed at Carnot and others, but the 
forces which brought it oa carried it 
to its consummation. 
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During the war and since the signing 
of the armistice we have had many 
learned ana]3rses and discussions of the 
world's convulsion. The cost involved 
can never be accurately e^timBte*4 ; the 
gains can never be measured by any 
known standard of value. Genius and 
talent, brain and bfkwn, life and blood, 
and worldly possessions have passed 
into oblivion. But against these incal- 
cuable losses, races have been invigor- 
ated, souls reconstructed, and the^ideJals 
of human justice and democracy 'h^e 
received such an impetus as has fifever 
before been witnessed. 

The German autocrats have been 
forced to realize that this is a moral 
world. By the cold, unrelenting, con- 
tinuous and adequate force on ^e side 
of America and the nations associated 
with it, Germjan militarism has been 
taught that the philosophy of naked 
force and the frightfulness of brutality 
cannot succeed. Out of this great con- 
flict there emicrges a new civilization. 
Enthroned in place of the divine right 
of kings there come into power the 
sovereignty of the people, the rights of 
man, the principles of freedom, the uni- 
versal application of the ideals of 
denK)cracy and of human justice. 

Throughout this great struggle the 
•workers of our nation have loyally, 
patriotically, unsparingly and unswerv- 
ingly given their all of fraternity and 
brotherhood that the principles of 
democracy might guide the destinies of 
all peoples. However varied and re- 
moved have been the spheres of their 
activities, the toilers of our country as 
soldiers and workers have been united 
into one solid phalanx. 

When the rights of our people were 
flagrantly cast aside by the ruler of 
Germany; when by his minions inno- 
cent men, women and children were 
murdered in cold blood; when our in- 
stitutions were plotted against and 
placed in jeopardy, the Workers* pat- 
riotic and loyal attitude which was pro- 
claimed to the world on that memorable 
occasion in "Washington, D. C, March 
12, 1917, will always be one of the 
brightest pages in the history of organ- 
ized labor of America. 

The greatest of all wars has ended 



and tranquillity amongst the peoples of 
the world is again on the threshold. 
Out of this great conflict the workers 
emerge stronger, more influential, more 
powrer/ulvjAs the setting sun of 1918^ 
iwith its reflections of a tumultuous and 
awe-inspiring existence passes through 
its blood-stained clouds of horror and 
frightfulness, carrying with it the death- 
knell of autocracy and militarism^ so 
the rising sun of 1919 emerges above 
the horizon in the fulLglow of its glad- 
dened hues of peace and fraternity, the 
rights of man and good will towards all 
men. j 

Thu^ the curtain falls upon the rule 
of autocracy; thus opens to the vision 
the reign of common humanity, the 
brotherhood of man, the rule of justice, 
freedom . and democracy. 



"SOCIAL STRUCTURE RESTS 
ON WORKERS" 

— President Wilson. 

Milan, Italy.—'The working clas- 
ses are the foundation of society," 
was one of the sentiments expressed 
by President Wjlson in reply to the 
welcome of the mayor of Milan. The 
president said: 

"I am as keenly aware, I believe, 
sir, as anybody can be that tl\e so- 
cial structure rests upon the great 
.•working classes of the world and 
that those working classes in several 
countries of the world have by their 
consciousness of community of in- 
terest, by their consciousness of 
community of spirit, done perhaps 
more than any other influence has 
to establish a world opinion which 
is not of a nation, which is not of a 
continent but is the opinion, one 
might say, of mankind; and I am 
aware, sir, that those of us now 
charged with the very great and se- 
rious responsibility of concluding 
peace must think, act and confer in 
the presence of this opinion — that 
we are not masters of the fortunes 
of any nation, but are the servants 
of mankind; that it is not our privi- 
lege to follow special interests, but 
it is our manifest duty to study only 
the general interest. 
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In another address in this city 
President Wilson made this refer- 
ence to the men and women who bat- 
tle for liberty: 

"Force can always be conquered, 
but the spirit of liberty can never be, 
and the beautiful circumstances 
about the history of liberty is that 
its champions have always shown 
the power of self-sacrifice. They 
have always been willing to subor- 
dinate their personal interests to the 
common good and have not wished 
to dominate their fellow men, but 
have wished to serve them. This is 
what gives imperishable victory, and 
with that victory has come about 
things that are exemplified in scenes 
like this — the coming together of the 
hearts of nations and the sympathy 
of great bodies of people who do not 
speak the same vocabulary, but 
speak the same ideas." 



SAYS FIVE-HOUR DAY 

BRINGS BEST RESULTS 

London, England. — Prof. Hobhouse, 
of the London School of Economics, 
takes little stock in the claim of some 
brain workers that they labor eight 
hours a day and longer. This claim is 
often used by the opponents of the 
eight-hour day for industrial workers. 
Prof. Hobhouse says: 

**When asked my personal view of 
the eight-hour question I begin with 
nxy own experience. 

"I have worked with my brain as 
hard as another for the best part of 
a lifetime; but since boyhood I have 
never done a regular eight-hour day. 
The simple reason is that I get my 
maximum output on a five-hour day or 
thereabouts and you would find many 
brain workers who, if they kept careful 
count could tell you the same thing. 

"There are, indeed, some very tough 
subjects who can do a good deal more. 
I knew a legal luminary who told me 
that he worked at least 12 hours a day 
and then read metaphysics in his arm- 
chair. But I never thought his meta- 
physics were very good. Darwin, who 



could hardly be accused of intellectual 
slackness or inefficiency, did four hours 
a day regularly. And I remjember the 
late master of Balliol saying that he 
considered five (my figure) a good al- 
lowance for a normal reading man. So 
when manual workers demand an eight- 
hour day it is certainly not for the likes 
of me to accuse them of slackness." 



WAR COST (33,500,000,000 

Washington. — It appears from fig- 
ures compiled by the senate com- 
mittee on appropriations that con- 
gress for the fiscal year 1918 and 
1919 appropriated and authorized 
contract expenditures for the prose- 
cution of the war with Germany ag- 
gregating some $55,000,000,000. Con- 
tract cancellations and various other 
deductions made possible by the ar- 
mistice will bring the figures of ac- 
tual expenditure by the United 
States on account of the war down 
to about $33,500,000,000. 

This for two years is a sum ten 
times the money cost of the civil war 
to the northern states during four 
years, with a fourth of the present 
population of the United States. It 
is more than five times the cost of 
the Napoleonic wars to Great Brit- 
ain, extending over a period of 
twenty years. It represents a cost 
per year more than double that in- 
curred by Germany or any other 
chief belligerent in Europe. It is an 
amount exceeding the entire wealth 
of the nation as late as the year 1870. 

So great a financial sacrifice for 
the time given has never at another 
period been made by any nation and 
has not been made by any other na- 
tion at this time. But it brought the 
war to a victorious end with a quick- 
ness which has dazed the whole 
world. That is and will continue to 
be the ample justification of so un- 
precedented an expenditure, no mat- 
ter what time will reveal of the ex- 
travagance and waste necessarily at- 
tending the vast and improvised out-QOQlC 
pouring of the nation's substance. ^ 
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STICK TO YOUR INSURANCE 



Unquestionably it would be diffi- 
cult to find one local union of wage- 
earners in the United States, which 
has not had one or more of its mem- 
bers in the service of the Army or 
Navy of our country. The officials 
of every international and local 
union are, therefore, keenly interest- 
ed and concerned in fully protecting 
.the government insurance of their 
soldier and sailor members. 

Many men will come out of the 
war physically impaired and perhaps 
unable to obtain in privately owned 
companies life insurance protection 
of any kind for themselves and 
families. Unless they keep up their 
present insurance with the United 
States Government, by »cason of the 
prohibitive rates in privately owned 
insurance companies they will go 
wholly uninsured. Uncle Sam's in- 
surance may be continued by all and 
be converted into standard govern- 
ment policies, regardless of the 
men's physical condition. 

While the trade unions are pro- 
verbially generous in extending as- 
sistance to members in need, in the 
case of the maimed and injured re- 
turning from the war the obligation 
to help extends beyond the financial 
ability of the union. This is a duty 
of the country. In this war a new 
system of voluntary government in- 
surance has been developed for our 
soldiers and sailors which goes far 
beyond anything of a similar char- 
acter ever before attempted in any 
country. 

About four million officers and 
men of the Army and Navy are now 
holding insurance with the United 
States Government approximating a 
total of more than thirty-six billions 
of dollars. Under the generous and 
far-sighted provisions of the War 
Risk Insurance Act these men have 
the privilege of keeping up their in- 
surance for not more than five years. 
During that period they may convert 
their insurance into after-the-war 



forms of government insurance 
They may keep up this protection 
with the United States Government 
even after they have returned to civil 
life. 

It is manifestly of the highest im- 
portance not only to the fighting 
men and their dependents but to the 
nation as a whole that the largest 
possible percentage of this insurance 
shall be continued. In view of the 
fact that demobilization has already 
begun, it is essential for every or- 
ganization of labor, international 
union, states federation of labor, city 
central body, and local union to un- 
dertake an immediate campaign of 
education to the enc> tTiat no soldiers 
or sailors through ignorance or mis- 
understanding shall deprive them- 
selves and their families of the val- 
uable benefits conferred upon them 
by this beneficent voluntary govern- 
ment insurance. The privilege of se- 
curing and continuing this govern- 
ment insurance is a valuable right 
secured for our soldiers and sailors 
through the work of the Committee 
on Labor of the Council of National 
Defense and of the organizes toilers. 
It is part of the compensation for 
their heroic and loyal services. These 
men should not now permit this in- 
surance to lapse and thereby lose the 
right to these benefits. If the pre- 
sent insurance is kept up by the 
regular payment of monthly prem- 
iums, then these men will be able to 
change it later into a standard 
government policy without medical 
examination of any kind. 

The insurance provided by the 
government is equitable and demo- 
cratic, applicable to all to be insured 
alike on the same terms. The gov- 
ernment has performed a humane 
task in establishing the means for the 
protection of those who have been 
called upon to risk their lives for the 
safety of our free institutions and^ 
ideals of freedoml^li'fitf feuman justice. 
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Every soldier and sailor should be 
impressed with the necessity of con- 
tinuing the insurance with which he 
has been provided by the govern- 
ment. It is imperative that every 
wage-earner should carry back home 
with him to civil life as an aid and 
asset the continued insurance pro- 
tection of the United States. 

In passing, it should be known that 
the insurance features are parts of 
the soldiers, sailors and dependents 
law. 

Soldiers and sailors, hold on to 
Uncle Sam's insurance. 



FORD RAISES WAGES 

Detroit, Mich. — ^A new minimum 
•wage scale of $6 a day, a flat increase 
of $1 a day, for approximately 28,000 
employes throughout the country has 
been announced by the Ford Motor 
Company. It is stated that 23,000 other 
employes of the Ford interests already 
receive $6 or more a day. 

Following this statement comes the 
announcement that a 200 per cent, 
dividend has been declared by the com^ 
pany. Further dividends are expected 
to be declared within a short time. The 
Ford family own 58 per cent, of the 
company's stock. 

Henry Ford has resigned as president 
of the Ford Motor Company and his 
son, Edsel, has been elected to succeed 
him at a salary of $150,000 a year. The 
new official is 24 years old. 



JANITORS GET INCREASE 

Chicago. — ^With an almost 100% 
organization, janitors in this city 
succeeded in winning their strike for 
higher wages. Rates are doubled in 
some cases. Under the new agree- 
ment a janitor must be given 15 
days' notice before he can be dis- 
charged. If he lives in the building 
he must have 15 days to move. The 
workers must give 15 days' notice if 
they intend quitting their employ- 
ment. Wives of janitors can not be 
hired for janitor work. This stops 
the practice of an entire family 
working to secure a bare living. 



FRANKLIN'S BIRTHDAY IN- 
AUGURATES 1919 Wl S. S. 
SALES CAMPAIGN 

The 213th anniversary of the birth 
of Benjamin Franklin, January 17, 
will be celebrated nationally as 
Thrift Day, according to an an- 
nouncement made today by the Sav- 
ings Division of the Uriited States 
Treasury Department. At the same 
time the 1919 campaign for the sale 
of War Savings Stamps and Thrift 
Stamps will be formally inaugurated. 
Fitting celebrations in honor of the 
man who revolutionized science and 
Handed down to posterity certain ir- 
refutable rules for the practice of 
thrift will be held in every com- 
munity. 

The United States Government has 
paid signal tribute to Franklin in 
the placing of his likeness on the 
1919 issue of War Savings Stamps. 
On Franklin's birthday, the 165,000 
War Saivngs Societies and other or- 
ganizations throughout the country 
which are promoting the gospel of 
thrift will lay emphasis on the fact 
that WSar Savings Stamps and Thrift 
Stamps offer the American people 
the best mediums for wise buying, 
sane saving and safe investment. 

That the continuation of the na- 
tion's newly acquired habit of thrift 
is essential is universally recognized. 

Many tasks undertaken by the 
United States in Europe must be 
finished. Hundreds of thousands of 
American soldiers must be returned 
safely home. War debts must be 
paid. The period of readjustment 
following final peace will present 
new problems. To assist in provid- 
ing these finances continuation of the 
war taught habit of thrift by the 
American people is vitally necessary. 



A WAR VERSION 

Mary had a little lamb. 

Its fleece was quite expensive; 
It followed her to school one day 

And came home feeling pensive. 
The little maids at school that day 

Forgot their sums and letters. 
They pulled the wool all off its back, 

And knit it into sweaters. 
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NOT THE RIGHT KIND 

A tramp was walking along one of 
the London streets and was met by a 
brother hobo, who reproached him for 
his ragged trousers. 

*^hy, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself," said he. 

"But how am I to get a pair of trous- 
ers? They don't g^row on trees." 

"Why, go into the first house that 
looks like one that might have an extra 
pair of trousers in it and ask for an 
old pair." 

The ragged tramp took his friend's 
advice, and seeing a doctor's sign 
across the street, he went up the stoop 
and lifted the knocker. A lady an- 
swered the summons, and he asked her 
if the doctor whose name appeared on 
the door was in. She answered in the 
affirmative. 

"Then," said he, "will you be kind 
enough to ask the doctor if he has an 
old pair of pants he would let me have?" 

She replied that she was afraid they 
would not do. 

"Oh, I don't nund if they are very 
old," said the tramp. 

But the lady answered: "That isn't 
it, my man. I am the doctor." 



DESCRIBED 



It had been a strenuous afternoon 
for the devoted teacher who took six 
of her pupils through the Museum of 
Natural History, but her charges had 
enjoyed every minute of the time. 

"Where have you been, boys?" 
asked the father of two of the party 
that night, and the answer came with 
joyous promptness: 

"We've been to a dead circus." 



Darling, You Are Growing Old 

"Don't you think her voice ought 
to be cultivated?" 

"No, I think it should be har- 
vested." — Boston Transcript. 



THOUGHTLESS 

"Your honor," said the arrested 
chauffeur, "I tried to warn the man, 
but the horn would not* work."" ' 

"Then why did you not slacken 
speed rather than run him down?" 

A light seemed to dawn upon the 
prisoner. "That's one on me. I 
never thought of that." 



how; IT WAS TO BE DONE 

A colored blacksmith recently an- 
nounced a change in his business as 
follows: "Notice — De co-pardner- 
ship heretofore resisting between me 
and Mose Skinner is hereby re- 
solved. Dem what owe de firm will 
settle wid me, and dem what de firm 
owes will settle wid Mose." 



THE SUCCESSION 

A teacher was hearing the class in 
civics and asked this question: 

"If the President, Vice-President 
and all the members of the Cabinet 
died, who would officiate?" 

The class thought for some time, 
trying in vain to recall who came 
next in succession. 

James at last had a happy inspira- 
tion, and he answered: 

"The undertaker." 



SECRETARY DANIELS' 
QUOTED JOKE 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels, in 
speaking before the Society of Naval 
Arcliitects and Marine Engineers, re- 
cently, told of a German soldier who 
had apparently kept a sense of humor 
while losing his sense of humanity. 

"This German," said Secretary Dan- 
iels, "remarked to an American: *I un- 
derstand all about the Victoria Crosses 
of the English, and I have heard about 
the cross of the Legion of Honor of the 
French, but tell me, — How did you 
Yankees get across!" 
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WASHINGTON. D. C. 

**War Savings Stainps and Thrift Stamps are as good as gold whether 
your certificate or Thrift card is completely filled or not The idea that un- 
filled certificates or cards must be cashed in before January ist is absolutely 
baseless.** 



United States Treasury Department 



This notice was issued today by 
Lewis B. Franklin, Director of War 
Loan Organization, U. S. Treasury, 
to counteract a tendency to cash in 
War Savings Stamps and Thrift 
Stamps because their owners had the 
idea that only completely filled cer- 
tificates or cards would be valuable 
after January ist. 

**Hold on to your War Savings 
Certificates whether you have one 
War Savings Stamp or a filled card," 
advises Mr. Franklin. "There Is ab- 
solutely no reason for cashing a 
single Savings Stamp before matur- 
ity. The single Savings Stamp will 
grow in value the same as your 
twenty stamps, and the Government 
will redeem it on expiration for five 
dollars just as it will redeem your 



twenty Savings Stamps for one hun- 
dred dollars. 

"Thrift cards, even though only 
partially filled, are as good as ever. 
The Government will continue to 
sell Thrift Stamps so that you can 
fill out these cards and exchange 
them for the 1919 issue of War Sav- 
ings Stamps. 

"The 1919 War Savings Stamps 
will be sold after January ist the 
same as were the old War Savings 
Stamps. The only difference is that 
these new blue Stamps must be 
pasted in a new certificate and not 
used to fill out old certificates. The 
old certificates, of course, do not 
have to be completely filled to en- 
title every holder to five dollars on 
maturity for every War Savings 
Stamp in them." 



Secretary cf the Treasury Carter Glass, has issued the following 

1 



statement : 

"It has been called to my atten- 
tion that large numbers of charitable 
organizations have from time to time 
solicited contributions from the peo- 
ple of the country and in their ap- 
peals have stated that Liberty Bonds 
and War Savings Stamps would be 
received in lieu of casti. 

"These charitable people seem to 
overlook the fact that so long as the 
United States government is under 
the necessity of selling additional 
amounts of its bonds, the taking of 
bonds of previous issues by such 
charitable organizations and the con- 
sequent resale of such bonds in the 
op^n market, has a tendency to de- 
press the price and makes it more 
difficult for the government to ob- 
tain the money it needs upon rea- 
sonable terms. 

"I therefore request that chari- 



table organizations refrain from 
making any suggestion to the public 
that they will accept Liberty Bonds 
or Wlar Savings Stamps unless for 
endowment funds to be held for per- 
manent investment." 

Because of the many complaints 
reaching Washington to the effect 
that private agencies have been es- 
tablished in various cities for traffic 
in War Savings Stamps and Liberty 
Bonds, Lewis Franklin, Director of 
the newly created War Loan Or- 
ganization of the United States 
Treasury, has asked the various 
news disseminating agencies of the 
country to co-operate in spreading 
information which will tend to offset 
this tendency. 

According to a report from Mil- 
waukee where this practice is m t 
vogue, stamps are bought for $3.;^lC 
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and sold for $4,05 per stamp to a 
private list of customers. Mr. 
Franklin points out that there is no 
law prohibiting the sale of stamps 
in this fashion. He suggests, how- 
ever, that as one means of circum- 
venting this novel but questionable 
scheme, holders of stamps desirous 
of redeeming them do so through 
their local post office, giving ten 
days notice and thus redeeming 
their stamps at an actual gain instead 
of losing money by dealing through 
these brokers. At the same time 
owners of stamps are urged to hold 
them until maturity if for no other 
than purely patriotic reasons. 

Officials of the Federal Reserve 
Districts have been asked to place 
in the hands of holders of govern- 
ment securities information that will 
protect them from so called stamp 
and bond brokers. 

A new agent's certificate of au- 
thorization for 1919 for the sale of 
United States War Savings Stamps 
and of United States Thrift Stamps 
is being prepared by the United 
States Treasury. The 234.303 agents, 
who in 1918 were authorized to sell 
War Savings Stamps and Thrift 
Stamps, will receive the 1919 agent's 
certificate as soon as it is completed. 
The number will be added to as ap- 
plications are acted upon. 

War Savings Stamps, known as 
the Franklin is.sue, and Thrift 
Stamps for 1919. will be supplied to 
the selling agencies through the 
Governors of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Bank districts. The Thrift 
Stamps will be of the same design 
as last year and may be placed in 
partially filled Thrift cards, it was 
announced by the Treasury Depart- 
ment today. When filled with the 
twenty-five cent Thrift Stamps, the 
cards may be exchanged through the 
authorized agencies for 1919 War 
Savings Stamps. 

The 1919 Wkr Savings Stamps, 
however, should not be placed in 
partly filled 1918 War Savings Cer- 
tificate cards or books. New certi- 
ficate folders bearing the signature 
of the new Secretary of the Treas- 



ury, Hon. Carter Glass, will be is- 
sued by the various agencies to pur- 
chasers in which to place the 1919 
War Savings Stamps. The 1918 
War Savings Stamps will be re- 
deemed at maturity for $5.00 each, 
whether the folders contain one or 
up to twenty War Savings Stamps. 
The 1919 War Savings Stamps, 
which bear the likeness of Benjamin 
Franklin, are blue in color. The 
1 9 18 War Savings Stamps, known as 
the Washington issue, were green. 



GERMANY UNDERGOING 

ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 

Washington. — The Star gives the 
following word picture of the econo- 
mic revolution going on in Ger- 
many: 

"As the German revolution pro- 
ceeds through the stage of reorgan- 
ization, with reactionary tendencies 
constantly in evidence, it is impor- 
tant to consider why" the people of 
the former empire sought the over- 
throw of their governmental system. 
It was not because they were op- 
posed to kaiserism as a political in- 
stitution, or because they were par- 
ticularly indignant at the loss of the 
war. There was no moral revulsion, 
no awakening of conscience. The 
revolution, to state the case plainly 
was strictly economic in character. 
The people were seeking a better- 
ment of physical conditions. 

"Much has been heard in recent 
year» of the wondeFfol efficiency • of 
the Germans, of the kindliness of 
their government, of the many meas- 
ures adopted for the welfare and 
happiness of the people. Little has 
been heard of the true condition of 
the millions constituting the body of 
the nation. It has not been known 
generally by the citizen of this coun- 
try, for instance, that the average 
earnings of the adult male in Ger- 
many, shortly before the war, were 
$310 a year in unskilled and $373 !n 
skilled occupations; that the average 
cost of living per family was $531.70; 
that fully a third of the economic 
labor of the empire was done by 
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women, nearly 10,000,000 of them 
working; that the average wage of 
these women was about 55 cents a 
day; that men and women alike 
worked on an average 10 to 12 hours 
daily; that in 191 1 more than half 
a million children worked in the 
mills, mines and factories at piti- 
fully low wages; that to make up the 
family budget it was necessary for 
all members, adults and children, to 
work at home on "sweat-shop" 
tasks; that there was such a surplus 
of labor that, for example, in Baden 
in 1913 there were 278,910 applica- 
tions for 163,112 jobs, with an aver- 
age of 171 applicants for every 100 
jobs, and in 1914 there were 273 male 
candidates for every 100 places. 

"The war did not improve these 
conditions, but actually made them 
worse. Wages were increased in 
some employments, -but every neces- 
sity of life advanced in price dis- 
proportionately. More women and 
children were employed and hours 
were lengthened. Strikes were fre- 
quent. Every factor in the people's 
daily life pressed on them more 
harshly." 



The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica have prepared three bills, applying 
to the working conditions of coal, 
miners. 



OPPOSE "NO-STRIKE" LAW 

Denver. — The Colorado State Federa- 
tion of Labor will ask the state legis- 
lature to repeal the "no-strike" law and 
substitute voluntary meditation and con- 
cilliation in the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

The workers also demand the repeal 
of the state constabulary law. 

Other proposed legislation is: 

Amendment to the workmen's com- 
pensation law, which will increase the 
comnensation, allow a shorter waiting 
period, state insurance, and make it 
more easy of operation. 

Repeal of the anti-boycott law. 

Enactment of an anti-injunction law. 

Amendment to the women's minimum 
wage law, with an appropriation of 
sufficient amount to put it into force. 

Enactment of a car shed law. 

Amendment to the child labor law, 
to make same apply to children in the 



WORLD LABOR LEAGUE CAN'T 
SET STANDARDS 

Washington. — A proposed world 
labor league, credited to the British 
war cabinet, will not be acceptable 
to American workers, who will insist 
on setting their own standards, de- 
clared A. F. of L. Frank Morrison, 
replying to a newspaper agency's re- 
quest for an opinion on this project. 

Dispatches from London state that 
the peace conference will be asked 
to appoint a commission to inquire 
into the question of an international 
adjustment of conditions of employ- 
ment "to prepare the way for inter- 
national regulation of conditions of 
employment, which would be a death 
blow to 'sweating.' " 

"No one will object," said Secre- 
tary Morrison, "to dealing a death 
blow to 'sweating,' but I question it 
American labor will turn its affairs 
over to an international committee. 

"Under such a system, iron work- 
ers in America could not improve 
conditions if their present standards 
are in excess of the Belgium iron 
workers, for instance. This would 
be a good system — for tne employers 
in America and England, whose 
workers are better conditioned than 
those on the continent. 

"The best way to internationalize 
standards of working people is to 
first establish American standards.. 
Any other system of internationali- 
zation means that the American 
worker must surrender gains made 
or the American worker must post- 
pone further gains until workers in 
continental Europe reach his present 
standards. r\r\n]o 

"The American worke^r'^i^^f b^cVpV^8^^ 
no such principle, regardless of any 
decision that may be made at the 
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3n Mtmorlum 

WHEREAS, The Almighty in His inscrutable wis- 
dom has called from our midst oiu: 

llro« CottiB ^. ICortflrr 

WHEREAS, During his career among us he was up- 
right, a faithful and consistent member of this Local 
and loved by all who knew him, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we extend our sincere sympathy 
to his bereaved family in* this their hour of sorrow. 



L. O. DORSEY, 

Recording Secretary, 



WM. KOERBER, 
President. 



Local No. 7, I. U. E. C, Baltimore. 
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SENATE SUBCOMMTTEE TO CONSIDER MINIMUM WAGE FOR 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 



Washington. — The appointment of 
Senator H^nry F. Hollis. of New 
Han^shire, as chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee which is to consider the Johnson- 
Nolan Minimum Wage bill for Govern- 
ment employes was announced today by 
Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, who 
is chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, to which this 
bill was referred. The other members 
of the comnuttee are Senator William 
E. Borah, of Idaho, and Senator A. A. 
Jones, of New Mexico. 

As Senator Hollis is known to be 
deeply interested in labor legislation, his 
selection for this chairmanship is re- 
garded by ofl&cers of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes as mark- 
ing a definite advance for the bill 
toward a vote in the Senate. It is ex- 
pected that a date for hearings will be 
announced next week. 

The Johnson-Nolan Minimum Wage 
bill provides a minimum salary of $3 
per day, $90 per month, or $1,080 per 
year for full-time and 37% cents per 
hour for-part time employes of the Fed- 
eral Government and the District of 
Columbia. It was introduced in the 
House by Representative John I. Nolan, 
of California, and in the Senate by 
Senator Hirami Johnson, and was passed 
by the House last September by a vote 
of 252 to 17. Since that date it has 
been apparently blocked in the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor 
through delay on the part of the chair- 
man Senator Hoke Smith, in designat- 
ing a chairman for the sub-committee 
appointed to consider the measure. 
Senator Smith is said to be opposed to 
the bill. 

Some 65,000 to 70,000 Government 
employes will be affected by the John- 
son-Nolan Minimum Wage bill — ^i. €., 
this number of men and women em- 
ployed by the United States Govern- 
ment are earning less than $3 per day, 
or 37% cents per hour. Among the 
large groups included in this number 



are watchmen, janitors, char-women 
and other members of the custodian 
force in the federal buildings through- 
out the country. The 4,000 women em- 
ployed at the Bureau of Elngraving and 
Printing at Washington, several hun- 
dred trained librarians and clerical 
workers at the Library of Congress 
and the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia, hundreds of school teach- 
ers and janitors of the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, and thou- 
sands of low-paid clerks and miscel- 
laneous workers in the service both in 
Washington and in the field. 

All kinds of expedients are resorted 
to by Government employes to eke out 
a living, according to reports on file at 
National Federation headquarters, rang- 
ing from night jobs as bookkeeper to 
extra hours as rag-picker. On the 
other hand, the service itself is seriously 
handicapped through the excessive turn- 
over. In the custodian force in the 
federal building in Chicago, numbering 
185 the number of resignations is said 
to average more than one per day. 



LIBERTY BOND "JUGGLED" 

New York. — In a report on causes 
that have led to the price decline of 
Liberty Bonds, Assistant District At- 
torney Brogan shows how rich men 
escape the inccMne tax and attiie same 
time reap a rich harvest, through ficti- 
tious selling of Liberty Bonds. 

The official states that in many in- 
stances heavy investors in Liberty Bonds 
gave their brokers a selling order for 
anywhere from $500,000 to $1,500,000 
worth of these bonds, at the same time 
putting in an order to buy the same 
amount at the market price, thus es- 
tablishing a fictitious loss to report on 
their income tax returns. The same 
method has been followed with other 
securities and probably with their own 
business enterprises, it is stated. The 
(government will lose millions of dollars 
income tax. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
Man a Funny Creature 

Mian is the prize conundrum of the 
universe. 

Man has explored the remotest 
parts of the earth, but he cannot find 
a clean handkerchief in his own bur- 
eau drawer. He can face a lion with- 
out quailing, but a little two by four 
wife can have him so terrorized that 
he pulls off his shoes on the outer 
door mat and sneaks into his own 
home like a burglar. 

He can wait like patience on a 
monument for the accomplishment of 
a big end, but rave like a lunatic if 
his supper is ten minutes late. 

He can be big, and bold, and 
strong, but be scared to death every 
time he has a sick headache. 

He may be highly intellectual and 
educated and enjoy only the society 
of cultivated people, yet he will pick 
out a silly little goose of a girl for 
a wife. 

Hse will spend ten years of his life 
chasing some woman to persuade her 
to marry him, and apparently lose all 
interest in her the minute the wed- 
ding ceremony is over. 

He will spend every evening with 
a girl before he marries her and 
every evening away from her after 
they are married. He can walk 
thirty miles a day in a golf game, 
but it gives him nervous prostration 
to push the baby carriage four 
blocks. He always reproves his wife 
for repeating scandal, but not until 
after she's told him the last detail. 

He spends ten years time in de- 
ciding on the noble qualities he 
shall demand in a woman he marries, 
and then he marries a girl because 



she had white teeth or a cute little 
curl on the back of her neck. 

He has a poor opinion of the fem- 
inine intellect, but when Tie gets In^ 
to trouble he always goes to a 
woman for advise. 

Man is the prize conundrum of the 
universe. No woman ever guessed 
the right answer to that riddle, that 
is the reason the two sexes are of 
perpetual interest to each other. 

M. A. O'Brien, Jr., 
Local No. 4, Boston. 



BALTIMORE, MD. 

To the Editor: 

Enclosed is a letter from Bro. 
Louis H. Koehler, a member of 
Local No. 7 I. U. E. C, who gave 
his life for his country on Nov. 13, 
1918. Brother Koden was a Cor- 
poral of Co. A, 313 Infantry and 
was wounded in the famous Mont- 
faucon drive. Bro. Koehler was un- 
married and is survived by his par- 
ents and several brothers one of 
whom is in a hospital in France, 
seriously wounded. Bro. Koehler 
was an inspector employed by the 
Otis Elevator Co. and was very well 
iiked by all he came in contact with. 
He kept in constant communication 
with Local No. 7 the following being 
the last letter we recelvea. 

Oct. 19, 1918 
To the Brothers of Local No. 7: 

I take great pleasure in writing 
you a few lines to let you know that 
I still think of the boys of which I 
earned my bread and butter with. At 
this time I have more time to sit and 
think than I did before because I 
have been wounded and am in hos- 
pital and of course you all know 
that when one is down he thinks of 
lots of things he never thought of 
before. 
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How is Brother Dowling? 1 hope 
he is getting along alright for I 
know he had lots of trouble when I 
was back in the States. Well boys 
you can take it from me that the 
Germans have sure got a dirty way , 
of fighting. They hide anywhere at 
all with a machine gun and try to 
put as many of us out of the game 
that they can and when all the bul- 
lets are gone they put up both 
hands and shout kamerad. Pretty 
soft for them to but you will see 
lots of them that will leave their 
places in a minute and put up their 
hands for they know which side they 
are the best off on. 

Have you ail heard anythmg from 
Nealson or McCann since they have 
been in the Army? I have not run 
across either of them yet; of course 
this is a large place and there are 
lots of men over here and to find 
one is just like looking for a special 
tool when you are in a H of a fix 



and 1 am sure you all know just what 
that is. 

I guess the new draft will take off 
some more of the boys if they take 
married men but I hope it will not 
come to .that anyway. 

Well I will close now hoping this 
will find you all in the best of health 
and good luck tp^lyou all, I am as 
ever i 

(Signed) • Corp. L. H. Koehler 
Co. A, 313 Infantry 
A. E. F. France. 
LdcalrNo. .7, Balitmore. 

L. A. Dlorsey, Cor. 



OFFICE HELP UNITING 

Seattle, Wash. — ^A sweeping campaign 
of organization is now in full force 
aniong the bookkeepers, stenographers' 
and oflfice clerks in the shipyards and 
the various office buildings of the city. 
Office Employes' Union No. 16304 has 
already secured 451 memibers. 
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NOTICE TO SECRETARIES OF 
LOCAL yNIONP 

; Local Secretaries afe rfcques^.e!tl ,to 
peruse the Directory of Officers and 
inform the Editor if there have been 
any changes made that do not appear 
in the Journal *, t . 



LOCAL UNIONS J 

Local No. I, New Yort City, ii. Y. 
Meets second and fourth Thurs- 
days in month at Breyoort Hall, 156 
54th St. • 

President— Andrew Eagan, 154 E- 
S4th' Si 

Recording Secretary — H. De Granby, 
287 Audubon Ave. 

Financial Secretary — Frank Volker, 
154 E. 54th St. 

Treasurer— Fred. Grants 154 E. 54th 
St. 

Business. Agents — E. Smith, Chas. 
Tiernan. Office at Breevoort Hall, 
156 E. 54th St. Phone 4448 Plaza. ; 

Correspondent to Journal — Wiiliani 
Havenstrite. 



Local No. 2, Chicago, 111. Meets iirst 

and third Wednesday in month at 

Colonial Hall, 20 W. Randolph 5 1 

Presid^i^t— L.Kelso^ 1471 E. 69th St. 

Vici-President— C. Wiltgen, 2203 W: 

Mpnrpe, St. 
Recordings Secretary — William Pease,' 

1351 S. Karlov Ave. ' 

Financial Secretary — ^J. Dorack, 1230 
; S. Avers ijive. .^ . 7 

Treasurer— L, Larson, 3250 Ever.|g;i;qen 
' Aye. T ^ f^ 

Business Agent — W. Snow, Room 
. 606, 184 W. Washington St. Pfipjie, 

Main 5354. 
Correspondent to Journal — E. Hana- 
way, 610 W. Adams St. *;> 



Local No. 3, St. LoiiSs, Mb. }^iith 

first and third 'Thrisdajrs in iticrtith 

-'■ at 'Unity rfall, 26^1 and 26^ Lo'dx'sl 

St . ■ . . r-ji 



President — Fred. Doyle, 6556 Scanlan 

Ave. 
Vic^-President— H. Weber, 5250* Al- 

cott Ave. ' ' [' ' 

Recording Secretary — ^^Louis Volk; 

4745 Alabama Ave. 
Financial Secretary — O. P. Klein, 447 

Eichelberger Ave. 
Treasurer — F. H. Burmestcr, 5362 

Moffitt Ave. 
Business Agent — Louis SchaeflFer, 

2651 Locust St. Phones: Central 
■ 586; Bomont 368. 

Correspondent to Journal — M. Cra- 
mer, 5521 Magnolia Ave. 



Local No. 4, Boston, Mass. Meets 
second and foqrth Thursdays in 
month at 386 Harrison Ave. 

President — Frank J. Button, 6 Wain- 
wright St., .Dorch««t€r. 

Vice-President — Frank Bean, 33 Gay- 
head St., Roxlniry. 

Recording Secretary — Wkn. J. Cas- 
serly, i 104 Geneva Ave., Roxbury. 
Tel., Roxbury 165 iM. 

Finkncial Secretary — ^Wm. Rosbor- 
ough, 20 Crocker St., Somerville. 

Treasuier-M^Olaf Benson, 519 Colum- 
bus Ave. 

Busiriess Agent — ^J. C. Macdonald, 
386 Harrrison Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. C. Mac- 
donald, 586 Harrison Ave. 



Local No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. Meets 

first and third Tuesday in month at 
^ feclcMyjBrs' Hall, 707 N. Broad St 
Pi-e§ideiif-kniarles P. Fisher, 2516 
• C6rlf€s^ St. ' 

Vice-President— C. Wolf, 3013 N. 

Warnock St. 
Recording Secretary — William B. 

Macalister, 128 N. Wilton St. 
Fihancial Secretary — John Young, 

4617 Ludlow St 
Treasurer— J. S. Irwin, 3637 N. 17th 

St • 
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Business Agent — Robert Smith. Of- 
fice 621 Heed Building, 1213 Fil- 
bert St. Phone, Walnut 1441. 

Correspondent to Journal — W. B. 
Macalister. 



Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets 
first and third Wednesdays in 
month at Labor Temple, Washing- 
ton and Webster Sts. 

President— W. F. Hopkins, 1361 Jef- 
fers St 

Vice-President— J. G. Hopkins, 6108 
Broad St. 

Recording Secretary — C. E. Dunn, 159 
Henderson St, N. S. 

Financial Secretary — G. J. Husak, 
2020 Sarah St.,. S. S. 

Treasurer— J. A. Cryder, 756 Wood- 
bourne Ave. 

Business Agent — H. IX Rowan, Room 
4, Labor Temple, Residence Phone 
Crafton 232M. 

Correspondent to Journal— H. D. 
Rowan, Labor Temple. 



Local No. 7, Baltimore, Md. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in 
month at Carpenters Hall, 715 N. 
Eutaw St. 

President — W. Koerber, 3639 Dorsey's 
Lane. 

Vice-President — A. Williams, Garden- 
ville, Md. 

Recording Secretary — L. O. Dorsey, 
241 1 W. North Ave. 

Financial Secretary — r H. Holland, 
2^7 East North Ave. 

Treasurer — ^J. H. Fox, 920 W. Fay- 
ette St. 

Business Agent — ^W. Dowling, 1522 
McHenry St 



Local No. 8, San Francisco, Gal. 
Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Harmony Hall, 200 Guer- 
rero St. 

President— F. Kalte, 1264 Vallejo St 

Vice-President — Edw. McGee, 3662 
20th St. 

Financial Secretary — E. Maring, 2629 
Diamond St. 

Recording Secretary — ^Wm. Manley, 
1607 Wbolscy St, Berkeley. 



Business Agent— E. W. McGee, 366a 

20th St 
Treasurer— Wm. Usher, 73 Haight St 
Correspondent to Journal — Ed. Poole. 



Local No. 9, BCinneapolis, lOnn. 

Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Union Temple Hall, 24 
Washington Ave., S. 

President — Emil Skoglund, 14 14 Penn 
Ave., N. 

Vice-President — C. K. Wlsehart, 4223 
Blaisdale Ave. 

Recording Secretary — N. W. Johnson, 
1728 Wesley Ave., St Paul. 

Financial Secretary — Swan Barton, 
3542 Dupont Ave., N. 

Treasurer — N. W. Johnson, 1728 Wes- 
ley Ave., St Paul. 

Business Agent — ^J. J. McNellis, 2109 
2d Ave., N. 

Correspondent to Journal— J. J. Mc- 
Nellis, 2109 2d Ave., N. 



Local No. 10, Washington, D. C. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
in month at Pythian Temple, 9th 
St., above K. N. Wl 

President— E. B. Finch, 33 P St, 
N. E. 

Vice-President — H. Prior. 

Recording Secretary — Chas. Crump, 
Ballston, Va. 

Financial Secretary — ^J. F. Herrity, 
Ballston, Va. 

Treasurer— J. O. Whiting, 906 7th St, 
S. W. 

Business Agent— J. W. Reynolds, iii6 
C St, N. E. 

Correspondent to Journal — J. W. Rey- 
nolds. 



Local No. II Cincinnati, Ohio. Meets 
first and third Fridays in month at 
Bricklayer's Hall, Clarke and John 
Sts. 

President — Chas. Barkhau, 800 Pop- 
lar St 

Vice-President — Chas. Ryan, Sedam 
St 

Recording Secretary— ^William Vos- 
lamber, 2900 Jefferson Ave 

Financial Secretary — B. J. Veeneman, 
IQ54 Rittenhouse St 
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Treasurer — Hairy Barwick, 1131 Gest 

St. 
Business Agent — B. J. Vceneman, 1054 

Rittenhouse St. 



Local No. la, Kansas City, Mo. 

Meets first and third Thursdays in 
month at Labor Temple, 14th and 
Woodland Sts. 

President — H. L. Altman, 3816 An- 
derson St. 

Vice-President — Ed. Link, 1920 Wyan- 
dotte St. 

Recording Secretary — ^H. E. Altman, 
6108 St John Ave. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
J. Wl Boyd, 1327A E. 14th St. 

Business Agent — George Best, 3618 
Wayne Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. H. 
Pomeroy, 4201 Agnes Ave. 



Local No. 14, BufFalo, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
Johnson Park Hall, Cor. Johnson 
Park and S. Elmwood Ave. 

President— J. Lindermann, 528 N. Di- 
vision St. 

Vice-President — A. Bruce Silverthorn, 
219 Bird Ave. 

Recording Secretary — A. DeLamarter, 
43 W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Financial Secretary — F. N. Steep, 225 
Norwalk Ave. Phone, Creasant 

2275J. 
Correspondent to Journal — A. DeLa- 
marter. 



Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Wisconsin Hall, 861 12th St. 

President — G. Lorenz, Room 205 Bris- 
bane Hall, 528 Chestnut St. 

Vice-President — Fred. Mueller, 1521 
Hadley St. 

Recording Secretary — ^Joseph A. Hep- 
ting, 1392 21 st St. 

Financial Secretary — H. J. Olson, 
1 140 17th St. 

Business Agent — G. Lorenz. Res., 894 
33 d St Oiffice, Brisbane Hall, 528 
Chestnut St 

Correspondent to Journal — ^Jos. A. 
Hepting, 1392 21st St > . 



Local No. z6, New Orleans, La. 

Meets first and third Thursday in 
month at Exchange Place, near Ca- 
nal St. 

President— S. A. Wooledgc, 2635 Mi- 
lan St 

Vice-President — John -Carey, 1548 
Constance St. 

Recording Secretary — Robt. Pattison, 
2910 Palmyra St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Anthony Suhren, 2451 Leharpe St 



Local No. 17, Cleveland, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Cleveland Federation of 
Labor Hall, 310 Prospect Ave. 

President — E. M. Spore, 1531 E. iiith 
St 

Vice-President — A. Rickerts, 2321 E. 
87th St 

Recording Secretary — J. L Lloyd, 1037 
E. 76th St Phone, Rosedale 5442M. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Charles Spoerke, 3126 W. 43d St 

Business Agent — John Bishop, 310 
Prospect Ave. Phone, Main 1746. 

Correspondent to Journal — B. Brum- 
ley, care of Otis Elevator Co. 



Local No. 18, Los Angeles, Cal. Meets 

second and fourth Fridays in month 

at Labor Temple, 538 Maple Ave. 
President — Jas. Mclntyre, 1156 E. 

55th St 
Vice-President — Chester Conboy, 206 

E. 53rd St. 
Recording Secretary — Charles R. 

Glaeser, 412 S. Daly St 
Financial Secretary — ^William Little, 

3930 Dossey St 
Treasurer — Dwight F. Copley, Box 

964, Bell, Cal. 



Local No. 19, Seattle, Wash. Meets 
first and third Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, 6th and Uni- 
versity. 

President — Alexander Parks, 7829 
Straud Ave. 

Vice-President — ^Wm. Tabor, 420 East 
73d St 

Recording Secretary — L. S. Grandy, 
815 E. 7Sth St 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer. — 
F. H. Bitter, 2513 6th Ave. 
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•Business Agent — Perry Dasiinow, 
6749 4th Ave., N. W. , 

Correspondent to Journal — Joe Mc- 
Leod, 8312 5th Ave., So. 



Local No. 21, Dallas, Tex. Meets first 
and third Tuesdays in month at La- 
bor Temple, Young and Evergreen 
Sts. 

President — A. D. Dupree. 

Vice-President — T. J. Carter. 

Recording Secretary — R. M. Owsley, 
339 Lake St., Sta. A. 

Financial Secretary — J. Hallmark. 

Business Agent — R. M. Owsley. 



Local No. 23, Portland, Ore. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Dammien Hall, 4th and 
Washington Sts. 

President — Geo. Fiandt, 1274 E. Tay- 
lor St. 

Vice-President — Chas. Hobbs, 170 
I2th St. 

Recording Secretary — J. Geil, 613 
Mulberry St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
R. V. Clark, 1021 E. 28th St., N. 

Correspondent to Journal — J. Geil, 
613 Mulberry St. 



Local No. 24, Birmingham, Ala. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

month at Brown Marx Building, ist 

and 20th Sts. 
President — Thos. Rogers, 1918 Morris 

Ave. 
Recording Secretary — J. B. Oldham, 

4922 Florentine Ave. 
Treasurer — L. L. Browning, 7424 

Sloss Ave. 
Business Agent — J. B. Oldham, 4922 

Florentine Ave. 



Local No. 25, Denver, Col. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
month at Club Building, 1729 Ara- 
phoe St. 

President— H. 'B. Mullin, 1464 S. 
Clarkson St. 

Vice-President — J. A. Bailey, 233 Li- 
pan St. 

Recording Secretary — W. C. Rogers, 
1326 Columbine St. 



Financial Secretary — V. G. Wahl, 763 

Lipan St. 
Treasurer — M. J. Chamberlain, 2223 

W. 31st Ave. .>i 



Local No. 27, Rochester, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Engineers' Hall, TJ Main St. 
West. 

President— G. WEder, 85 Lux St. 

Vice-President — E. Angel, 5 Marshall 
St. 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 
G. Fegan, 5 Hobson St. 

Financial Secretary-^C Johnson, 72 
Avis St. 

Business Agent — O. Neilsen, dy Shel- 
ter St. 

Correspondent to Journal — B. Thor- 
esen, 30 Elgin St. 



Local No. 28, Omaha, Neb. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Labor Temple, i6th and Capital 
Ave. 

President — Chas. N. Shront, 4125 S 
St. 

Vice-President — Robert Huntington, 
care Otis Elevator Co., 1200 Jack- 
son St. 

Recording Secretary — C. L. Ferrell, 
508 N. 20th St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
R. C. Anderson, 2595 Pratt St. 

Business Agent — S. S. Webster, 2814 
Cass St. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. C. 
Mack, 72nd and Spencer Sts. 



Local No. 30, Memphis, Tenn. Meets 

1st and 15th of each month at 226 

Court Ave. 
President— J. W. Smith, 571 Ponitoc; 
Vice-President — ^J. N. Pennington, 138 

N. 3d St. 
Recording Secretary — B. N. McCulley, 

1024 Cummins St. 
Financial Secretary — W. N. Claunts, 

226 Court Ave.' ' 

Treasurer — W, N. Claunts, 226 Court 

Av^. 
Business Agent— ^B. N. McCulley, 1024? 

Cummins St. . C 
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Correspondent to Journal — W. N. 
ClauntSy 226 Court Ave. 



Local No. 31, Houston, Texas. Meets 
second and fourth Mondays in 
month at Electrical Workers* Hall, 
907% Franklin St. 

President — R. S. Wray, 2016 Louis- 
iana St. 

Recording Secietary — L A. Murphy, 
Route I, Box 163 D. 

Business Agent — S. C. Johnson, 281 1 
Caroline St. 



Local No. 33, Atlanta, Ga. Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, 112% Trinity Ave. 

President — J. S. McGloughlin, 13 Va- 
nira St. 

Vice-President— M. C. Gentle, 153 Mi- 
lan St. 

Recording Secretary — W M. Mc- 
Gloughlin, 13 Vanira St. 

Financial Secretary— H. H. Hughes, 
268 So. Pryor St. 

Business Agent — W. F. Woods, 193 
Glenwood Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^W. F. 
Woods. 



Local No. 34, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
at Labor Temple, 138 W. Wash- 
ington St. 

President — Chas. S. Dunlap, 346 N. 
Noble St. 

Vice-President— John Noll, 912 N. La 
Salle St 

Recording Secretary — Arthur W. 
Suhre, 1244 Yandes St. 

Financial Secretary — Fred Schu- 
mann, 845 N. Olney St. 

Treasurer — Glenn Cruzan, 846 Tem- 
ple Ave. 

Business Agent — E. H. Large, 602 
Dorman St. 

Correspondent to Journal — C. B. Ty- 
ler, 144 E. 24th St. 



Local No. 35, Albany, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Federation Hall, 106 State 
St 



President— Peter McCool— 116 S. Hawk 

St. 
Recording Secretary— Chas. Nichol- 

sen, 58 Elberon Place. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Long. i 

Correspondent to Journal — Chas. 

Nicholsen, 58 Elberon Place. 



Local No. 36, Detroit, Mich. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at Fraternity Hall, 140 First St. 

President — Thos. Lahiff, 1452 Mc- 
Kinley St. 

Vice-President — Herman Truse, 1099 
23rd St. 

Recording Secretary — Thos. Schwci- 
gert, 615 Antoinette St. 

Financial Secretary — E. Hazell, 44 
Leicester Court. 

Treasurer — Alex. Simpson, 218 Tire- 
man Ave. 

Business Agent — J. Julien, 408 Hodges 
Bldg. Phone, Main 1455; Res., West 
89J. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. T. An- 
derson, 431 Berwick Ave. 



Local No. 37, Columbus, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Hall, 171% N. 
High St. 

President — Paul Smith, 970 Delaware 
Ave. 

Vice President — Carl Naegele, 645 S. 
Park St. 

Recording Secretary — Bert Williams, 
295 Clarendon Ave. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Geo. Hedrick, 190 N. 19th St. 

Business Agent— G. Weber, 640 S. Sth 
St. 

Correspondent to Journal — Carl Nae- 
gele, 645 S. Park St. 



Local No. 38, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Meets first and third Thursdays at 
Walker's Bank Bldg. 

President — A. M. Thaxton, Farming- 
ton, Utah. 

Vice-President— W. R. Clark, 137^ 
Vidas Ave. 

Recording Secretary— E. B. O'Neill, 
361 E. 2ist South St. 
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Financial Secretary — C. B. Miller, 
i8th Floor, Walker Bank Building. 

Treasurer — Frank Sheppard, 170 Clay- 
bourne Ave. 



Local No. 39, Providence, R. I. Meets 

first and third Fridays in month at 

Peck's Hall, 27 Westminster St 
President — Daniel A. Phillips, 22 

Wendell St., Riverside, R. I. 
Vice-President— Chas. O'Rieley, 55 

Langdon St 
Recording Secretary — Wm. Wyman, 

38 Lyman Ave., Norwood, R. L 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Henry, 80 Warren Ave., 

Pawtucket, R. L 
Business Agent — J. Dl Cote, 4 Main 

St, Natick, R. I. 



Local No. 40, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Meets every second Friday in K. of 
C. Building, Hazel St. 

President — Thomas Sturgeon, 634 
Pine St 

Vice-President — Don. H. Foltz. 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 
C. D. Lawrence, 123 St. Louis Ave. 

Financial Secretary — G. H. Pardey, 
1020 Burkley Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. H. Par- 
dey. 



Local No. 41, Springfield, Mass. 
Meets first and third Mondays in 
each month at Cooks and Waiters' 
Hall, 275 Dwight St 

President — ^J. W. Foy, to Armory 
Court. 

Vice-President— Edw. Wik, 8 Searle 
St 

Recording Secretary — ^J. E. Johnson, 
29 Woodside Terrace. 

Financial Secretary — E. Olson, 29 
Woodside Terrace. 

Treasurer — J. E. Johnson, 29 Wood- 
side Terrace. 



Local No. 4a, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

President — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St, S. W. 

Vice-President— Bert Gower, 846 Wil- 
lard St., S. E. 

Recording Secretary — E. Prinz, R. F. 
D. No. 9. 



Treasurer — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St, S. W. 

Business Agent — Melvin Griswold, 
515 Adams St» S. K 

Correspondent to Journal — E. Printz, 
R. F. Dl, No. 9. 

Local No. 43, Utica, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Saturdays in 

month at Labor Temple, Devereaux 

and Charlotte Sts. 
President — Fred Kirwin, 904 Mary St 
Vice-President— Thomas Killihu, N. 

Y. Mills, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary — Chas. Austin, 

816 Park Ave. 
Financial Secretary — Harry Kates, 

Highland Ave. 
Treasurer — Harry Kates, Highland 

Ave. 
Business Agent — Clinton Hanahan, 

1524 Neilson St. 



Local No. 44, Toledo, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at C. L. U. Hall, Cherry and Sum- 
mit Sts. 

President — Geo. Davis, 857 Lotus St 

Vice-President— J. H. Biddle, 729 
Ashwood Ave. 

Recording Secretary — A. L. Larson, 
care Otis Elevator Co. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
A. L. Larson, care Otis Elevator 
Co. 

Treasurer — ^A. L. Larson, care Otis 
Elevator Co. 

Business Agent — A. L. Larson, care 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Correspondent to Journal — A. L. 
Larson, care Otis Elevator Co. 



Local No. 45, Akron, Ohio. Meets 
every Tuesday at C. L. U. Hall, 5 
East Buchtel St. 

President — James Gilbert — 743 Bisson 
Ave. 

Vice-President — ^Jas. Gilbert, 743 Bis- 
son Ave. 

Recording Secretary — Victor Meu- 
nier, 96 S. College St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Wm. Long, 281 Berg St 

Business Agent — F. H. Crozier, 242 
Lake St 

Correspondent to Journal — ^William 
Long, 281 Berg St 
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Local No 46» Rock Island, III Meets 

Industrial Home BIdg., Rock Island, 

111. 
President — C. F. Sweetman, care 

Otis Elevator Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 
Vice-President — A. C. Gustaison, 

519^ 19th St. 
Recording Secretary — R. F. Harris, 

825% 5th Ave., Moline, 111. 
Financial Secretary — R. F. Harris, 

825% 5th Ave., Moline. 111. 
Treasurer — C. F. Sweetman, care 

Otis Elevator Co., Cedar Rapids, 

Mich. 
Business Agent — C. F. Southwick, 518 

W. 9th St., Davenport. Iowa. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. C. 

Grant. 2715 i6th Ave., Moline, 111. 



Local No. 47, Worcester, Mass. Meets 
tirst and third Friday in month in 
Labor Temple, 62 Madison St. 

President — Michael J. Keating, 30 
Wachusette St. 

Recording Secretary — John Lund- 
quist, 6 Natick St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Owen B. Lloyd, 263 Chandler St. 



Local No. 48, Charleston, W. Va. 

Meets third Monday in month. 
President — C. A. Plaster, 403 Penn 

Ave. 
Recording Secretary — C. T. Bulling- 

ton. South Charleston, W. Va. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. T. Bullington, South Charleston, 

W. Va. 
Business Agent — R. Hoffman, 1440 

Madison St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Frank 

Moore. 



INITIATED 

Local No. 5 — H. DiePnincr 
Harry Engel 
Local Vo. 8— H. Rodon 
Local N^o. t6 — John T. Kramer 
LoorI No. T7--D. T. PhilliDs 
Local No. 21— S. H. HttH 
N. R R-irge 
T. P. Williams 
T. C Allen 
W. G. Snpr^^'s 
J, P. Hn^'ka^ee 
H. F. Prndy 
Local No. 31— Geo. W. Welter 



REINITIATED 

Local No. 5 — Malcolm McLaughlin 
Local No. 17 — Tom Sanders 
Local No. 31— R. S. Wray 



REINSTATED 

Local No. 14 — Dan Shea 
Local No. 25 — Lee Johnson 
J. W. Beiley 
J. Kortz 
C. Williams 



CLEARANCE CARDS ISSUED 

Card. Local 
No. No. 

1458 15 — John Jensen 

1459 12 — W. P. Greenup 
M^ 35 — Wm. Myers 

1461 36 — Frank Cobey 

1462 3^>— J. B. Watkins 

1463 21 B. C Hale 

1464 34 — John S. Reed 



CLEARANCE CARDS DEPOSITED 

Card. Local 
No. No. 
1442 8 — J. Bums 
1446 28— C. E. Parker 
1451 31 — L. L. Penn 
U54 3T — I. A. Murphy 

1456 18— E. Smith 

1457 8— R. G. Howe 



WITHDRAWAL CARDS ISSUED 

Card. Local 
No. No. 
A 1 53 2 — C. Neilson 



SUSPENDED 

Local No. 2 — J. Henderson 
J. Manning 

A. Wemette 
Local No. 3— John F. Kuffer 

B. D. Freeman 
Local No. 14 — Jas. Cragie 

Chas. Boll 
Local No. T5 — Ed. Linsteadt 
Local No. 31— H. M, Rohcr 

R. M. MatVy 
Local No. 39 — M. McGrath 



PRECLUDED 

Local No. 5 — Wm. Lohmycr 
Local No. 8 — T. Danielson 
V. Anderson 
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PRECLUDED— (Continued) 

Local No. 8— C. W. Pierce 

S. Galli 

F. Colbert 

E. Owens 



DECEASED 

Local No. 7 — Louis Kolilcr 
Local No. 41 — Edw. R. Diinscomb 



Date 

Dice. 

13 



13 

14 
14 
16 

16 

17 
18 
18 
18 

18 
19 



19 

20 
20 
24 

24 

24 

26 



REMITTANCES 

Local 
No. 

14— Oct. P. C. Tax, etc., 
journals & supplies. In- 
ternational Asses'^ment. 

37— Nov. P. C. Tax, etc. 
8— Nov. P. C. Tax, etc. 

36— Nov. P. C. Tax, etc. 

15— Sept., Oct., Nov. P. C. 
Tax, etc. 

3i_Nov. P. C. Tax, etc.. In- 
ternational Assessment. 

47 — Payment on account 
5 — Int'l Assessment. 

32— Nov. P. C. Tax., etc. 

45^Nov. P. C. Tax, etc., In- 
ternational Assessment. 

12 — IntM Assessment. 

39— Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. 
P. C. Tax, etc.. Inter- 
national Assessment. 

42— Dec. P. C. Tax, etc. 
Journals & supplies. 

^7 — Int*l Assessment. 

25— Nov. P. C. Tax, etc. 
3 — Nov., Dec. P. C. Tax, 
etc. 

16— Nov. P. C, Tax, etc., In- 
ternational Assessment. 
7— Dec. P. C. Tax. etc. 
Journals & supplies. 

19— Dec. P. C. Tax. etc. 



28 
30 



Jan. 

4 
6 
6 



REMITTANCES (Continued) 

Dec. No. 

17— Nov. P. C. Tax, etc. 
18— Sept., Oct., Nov., P. C. 

Tax, etc. Journals & 

supplies. 
No. 

27— Dec. P. C. Tax, etc. 
46— Dec. P. C. Tax. etc. 
21— Dec. P. C. Tax, etc. 

Supplies. 
25— Dec. P. C. Tax, etc. 
5 — Int'l Assessment. 
14 — Nov., Dec. P. C. Tax, 

etc. International As- 
sessment. 
34 — Payment on account. 
4T— Dec. P. C. Tax. etc. 
17— Dec. P. C. Tax, etc. 

Supplies, International 

Assessment. 



TO 

10 
II 



The Price of the New 

Emblem Button 

Remains the Same 



^ 



The style and design are 
the same as the original but- 
ton, proportionately reduced 
to one-half inch diameter. 
Solid gold (guaranteed). 

Price 75 cents 

Orders taken by the Local 
Secretaries. 



TO INSURE PROMPT INSERTION, all official matter and 
communications should reach this office before the SIXTH of 
the month preceding publication. 
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I Stand By Your Principles | 

I By MATTHEW WOLL | 



Passing as we are through the 
gravest crisis ever faced in the his- 
tory of this country. Labor has not 
fait red. It has not abat d any of its 
activities. It has not hesitated in the 
face of the most trying circum- 
stances to stand loyally, faitiifully 
and tenaciously for the rights of the 
toilers, for the rights and the liber- 
ties of all our people. 

When one contemplates the alac- 
rity with which Congress and our 
legislatures have responded to the de- 
mands for special legislation in favor 
of the possessors of wealth and of 
property, while measures in the in- 
>*rest of the toilers have progressed 
as with a leadened heel, it is not 
surprising that the men of Labor 
have become impatient. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly declared and empha- 
sized the fact that the efforts of the 
working men and women of our 
country are directed against all 
forms of. economic and social wrongs 
and against industrial bondage. The 
workers have likewise exerted every 
possible effort to remove all forms 
of political servitude ana political 
slavery. The Labor movement is a 
movement of the wage-earners, to 
work for the betterment of all our 
people. It has not kept out of poli- 
tics, but it has avoided turning its 
movement into a political party. 

From the time of its inception in 
Pittsburgh in 1881, the American 
Federation of Labor has declared 
for the political rights of the wage- 
earners. Since then, it has never 
failed to bring home upon Congress 
and the legislatures its political 
powers. Labor has never stood for 
what its detractors have so persis- 
tently asserted — "No politics in the 
unions." It has declared itself clear- 



ly and emphatically as being opposed 
to "partisan politics." 

Tl e American Federation of Labor 
is not a political party, nor has it 
ever been a t'-il to tTie kite of any 
political party. It is a trade union 
organization. While it holds itself 
free from any entangling political 
alliances, it firmly and unequivocally 
favqrs and supports the independent 
use of the ballot by the wage-earn- 
ers united, regardless of parties, to 
elect men from the ranks of Labor 
to modi y or amend exirting laws, to 
enact new laws and to administer 
them in the interest of the mass of 
our people — the workers of our land. 
It pIso endeavors to secure an im- 
partial judiciary that will not govern 
t^ e people by the arbitrary edicts 
of the courts, or act as the pliant 
tools of corporate wealth. 

Shall we chancre our methods of 
the past? M- ny of our earnest 
friends in the labor movement im- 
patiently declare that a new path 
^must be struck. Why we should 
change our methods is not made 
clear. All of the indictments made 
against the tyrannical oppression and 
influence of corporate wealth in our 
body politic and in our financial, in- 
dustrial and commercial life, have 
again and ag- in been endorsed by all 
trade unionists. The difference be- 
tween the advocates of the labor 
party and th'^ contenders of the non- 
partisan political policy of the Am- 
erican Federrtion of Labor, is not 
one of substance but one of proce- 
dure. 

In considering any proposed or 
contemplated change in the funda- 
mental policy and form of organiza- 
tion, it is essontiil that we consider 
the powers, limitations, duties and 
responsi^Mlities of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. How far is it wise 
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or expedient to attempt an identifica- 
tion of an economic ana political 
movement of the same organization? 
Where is the line of demarcation to 
be drawn, which will guarantee the 
non-interference with the freedom of 
action of the individual, assured to all 
affiliated unions? Are we to treat our 
guarantee as mere scraps of paper? 
These are serious questions, not to 
be lightly answered or swept aside. 

Political movements are ephemeral. 
The trade union movement is not 
alone for today. Its continued exis- 
tence is too valuable to be gambled 
in the political arena. History dem- 
onstrates that at least two labor 
movements, predecessors of the 'Am- 
erican Federation of Labor, have 
passed into decadence because of 
their adventure into the field of 
party politics. In the past, trade 
unions in a number of localities have 
plunged into the political arena by 
nominating candidates lor public of- 
fice. Sad as it may be, it is true, 
nevertheless, that in all of these lo- 
calities they were defeated and the 
trade union movement more or less 
disrupted. Wliat the result would be 
if such a movement was undertaken 
by the American Federation of 
Labor, involving its affiliated unions, 
is too portentous for contemplation. 
Are we to ignore the lessons of the 
past? Is it not possible that those 
who would destroy our economic 
movement for selfish gain would wel- 
come our entry into the maelstrom 
of party politics, there to be slaugh- 
tered by a divided membership. 

The solidarity of the labor move- 
ment must not be endangered by 
any attempt to identify it with a 
partisan political movement. For 
the success of the trade union move- 
ment, we must have with us men of 
all parties as well as of all creeds. 
The labor movement should not set 
up any claim of authority to the po- 
litical views and actions of its mem- 
bers. It is dangerous to attempt to 
create new tests of regularity in 
unionism. The right of the humblest 
man to vote however he may please, 



to worship wherever his conscience 
dictates, must be fully safeguarded. 

We must not break faith with the 
(membership of our movement. 
Labor should stand firmly by the 
united and cohesive character of the 
trade union movement ana give no- 
tice to the men of "ism" and "chisms" 
that the trade union movement can 
never be side-tracked or befogged by 
economic theories or party politics. 
Yes, let us continue to use all politi- 
cal parties, let us place them on 
record and show our people their 
shortcomings when they disregard 
our demands but, foremost of all, 
let us emphasize the industrial strug- 
gle, so that the ties of unionism will 
grow stronger and stronger each 
succeeding day. 

Industrial, not political unity, is 
the prime object to be attained. As 
union men and women we should 
continue to work in harmony for 
those issues upon wTiich we are 
fully agreed and ignore all questions 
likely to divide us. It is well that 
we hold fast and continue to its full- 
est development, Labor's non-parti- 
san, political program. To our fel- 
low workers and our fellow citizens, 
let us carry the message and impress 
them with Labor's slogan: 

"Stand faithfully by our friends, 
oppose and defeat our enemies." 



RIGHT KIND OF PROHIBITION 

Prohibition of immigration for 
four years after the war, except na- 
tives from Cuba, Mexico, Canada 
and Newfoundland, has been agreed 
to by the House Immigration Com- 
mittee. The American Federation oi 
Labor supported th^ measure on the 
theory of "America first," and that 
there are a sufficient number of for- 
eigners in this country that should 
be assimilated. The present labor 
surplus was also used with effect by 
ithe trade unionists and oth^r ad- 
vocates of this measure. 

This is the brand of prohibition the 
American Labor World stands for. 
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Washington. — ^The A. F. of L. execu- 
tive council has endorsed the report of 
the committee on reconstruction, ap- 
pointed under instructions of the last 
convention. The report is printed in 
pamphlet form. Demands of the or- 
ganized workers is summarized as 
follows : 

Democracy in Industry — *'It is as in- 
conceivable that the workers as free 
citizens should remain under auto- 
cratically-made law within industry and 
commerce as it is that the nation could 
remain a democracy while certain in- 
dividuals or groups exercise autocratic 
powers." 

Right of workers to join trade 
unions; legislation that will make it a 
criminal offense to interfere with the 
rights or the legitimate activities of 
trade unions. 

Unemployment is due to under con- 
sumption. Under consumption is caused 
by low or insufficient wages. The em- 
ployment of idle workmen on public 
work will not permanently remove the 
cause of unemployment. It is an ex- 
pedient at best. 

A living wage for all wage-earners, 
skilled or unskilled. A living wage is 
'*a wage which will enable the worker 
and his family to live in health and 
comfort, provide a competence for ill- 
ness and old age, and afford to all the 
opportunity of cultivating the best that 
is within mankind. 

A work day of not more than eight 
hours, with a work week of not more 
than five and one-half days. 

Same pay for women as paid men 
for equal work performed. 

Through legislation stop employment 
of children under 16 years of age; re- 
strict employment of children of less 
than 18 year of age to not more than 
20 hours in any one week and with not 
less than 20 hours schooling within the 
«ame period. 



Public employes must not be denied 
right tfc) organize or limit any rights 
enjoyed by other citizens. 

Co-operation is favored as this sys- 
tem "protects the wage-earner from the 
profiteer." 

Practice of court vetoing legislation 
should be remedied by providing that 
ovhen a legislature re-enacts the meas- 
ure, same shall become the law without 
being subject to annulment by any court. 

Political policy of the A. F. of L. en- 
dorsed. It is declared that this phase 
of our movement is still in its infancy 
and that "it should be continued and de- 
veloped to its logical conclusion." 

Public and semi-public utilities should 
be "owned or regulated by the Govern- 
ment in the interest of the public." 

Wlhatever final disposition is made of 
the railroads, in ownership, manage- 
ment or regulation, the right of workers 
to organize must be conceded. , 

The Government should own and 
operate all wharves and docks connected 
with public harbors which are used for 
commerce or transportation. 

The American merchant marine 
should be encouraged and developed un- 
der Governmental control, with seamen 
assured every right exercised by the 
workers in all other emplo3Tnents, pub- 
lic and private. 

The water power of the nation, 
created by nature, must not be permitted 
to pass into private hands for private 
exploitation. The Federal Government 
and States should own and operate all 
water power over which they have jur- 
isdiction and the power thus generated 
should be supplied to citizens at rates 
based upon cost. 

To overcome private monopoly of 
land transportation, a system of canals 
should connect our navigable rivers and 
lakes with the sea to the end that inland 
production may be more effectively fos- 
tered. 
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A graduated tax upon usable lands 
above the acreage which is cultivated 
by the owner. It is stated that **the 
private ownership of large tracts of 
usable land is not conducive to the best 
interests of a democratic people." 

Municipalities and states should be 
empowered to erect residential buildings 
"which they may use or dispose of un- 
der equitable terms." 

Federal and state regulation of cor- 
porations. 

The complete removal of all restric- 
tions on freedom of speech, press, pub- 
lic assembly, association and travel, 
"individuals and groups being respon- 
sible for their utterances." 

Workmen's compensation operated by 
the state. 

Immigration prohibited for at least 
two years that foreigners now in this 
country may be assimilated and Ameri- 
canized, "and that at no time shall im- 
migration be permitted when there ex- 
ists an abnormal degree of unemploy- 
ment." , 

A tax on profits which will not dis- 
courage business enterprise. A progres- 
sive increase of taxes upon incomes and 
a tax upon land values to such an ex- 
tent that the holding of land without 
putting it to use would be unprofitable. 

Education for all the people and not 
for the few; popular and democratic 
education and the right of the teachers 
to organize. 

Private employment agencies operated 
for profit should not be permitted to 
exist. 

On the question of housing it is de- 
clared that the ownership of homes, free 
from the grasp of exploitive and specu- 
lative interests, makes for better citizens, 
and that "if need should arise to expend 
public funds to relieve unemployment, 
the building of wholesome houses would 
best serve the public interests." 

"Militarism" is denounced as an in- 
fluence that strangles the finer elements 
of humanity and brutalizes those in- 
fluenced by the spirit of "militarism." 
It is urged that the state militia be or- 
ganized and controlled on democratic 
principles, "so that this voluntary force 
of soldiery may never be diverted from 
its true purpose and used to jeopardize 



or infringe upon the rights and liberties 
of our people." It is stated that "large 
standing armies threaten the existence 
of civil liberty." 

The Governnwcnt is urged to pay the 
expenses of discharged soldiers and 
sailors to their homes and the monthly 
wage previously paid not to exceed 12 
months if employment is not secured 
within that time. Attention is called to 
the injustice of removing the worker 
from his position by the Government, 
placing him in the military service and 
then discharge him without assisting 
him to secure employment or provide 
sustenance until employment is secured. 
, Federal and state employment bureaus 
should be directed to co-operate with 
trade union agencies in securing em- 
ployment for discharged soldiers and 
sailors and no Government agencies 
should request or require returned mili- 
tary men to accept employment where a 
trade dispute exists or is threatened. 
The prevailing wage in various indus- 
tries should be recognized and legisla- 
tion passed which would give the na- 
tion's defenders easy access to the land, 
nvith the Government supplying the 
necessary capital for the development 
and cultivation of said land. 



A BUSINESS BASIS 

You say the Victory Loan must be 
put on a business basis. You are 
right. Put it there. The best thing 
that will ever happen to business will 
be the fundamental knowledge that 
once again the burden of Treasury 
Ccrtifi,cates has been shifted from 
the banks to the public in the form 
of Victory Bonds. 



General Pershing has been listed 
in the British "Who's Who" as "Gen- 
eral Sir John Joseph Pershing, G. 
C. B." The award of the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath to a 
British subject automatically makes 
a knight of him, but not so with a 
Yankee. The General's family 
autonym is good enough for him. 
The noun "Sir" is only used in the 
U. S. army and navy as a mark of 
respect. "Aye, aye, sir!" 
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Compulsion Destroys Lit)ert3? 





Organized labor makes for indus- 
trial peace. It recognizes that indus- 
trial tranquillity is essential to so- 
cial welfare. It aims to lessen or 
prevent strikes wherever and when- 
ever possible and favors strikes only 
u^hen all oth^r conciliatory means 
have failed. 

By responding to this dictum, or- 
ganized labor does not purpose to 
surrender the right tp protest 
against or to resist a wrong or an 
invasion- of its rights, nor will it 
permit itself to be hampered in the 
peaceable struggle for improved con- 
ditions of life and work. 

While strikes are not desirable and 
are favored only as a final means of 
protest and- while strained relations 
between employers and employes are 
to be deplored, organized labor can 
not and will not admit the right of 
any person or any legislative body to 
compel the worker to rcmam at 
work when for any reason whatso- 
ever the conditions of employment 
become distasteful and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The right to quit work at any 
time, for any reason sufficient to the 
worker himself, is the concrete ex- 
pression of individual liberty. 

Organized labor is not opposed to 
arbitration. The workers fully un- 
derstand that the essential feature of 
arbitration is the fact that the final 
dedsion or award is not tne w>T! of 
either party, but is the fiat of an 
umpire or arbitrator. It is because 
of this understanding that the wage- 
earners of America are opposed to 
compulsory arbitration and favor ar- 
bitration only where the will of the 
worker may be voluntarily exercised 
in submitting differences to arbitra- 
tion and abiding by the award. 

The popularity of arbitration is 
deep rooted. At the back of the 
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public demand for settlement of any 
strike or lockout, there lurks the feel- 
ing that in the interest of the whole 
community neither employers nor 
emp(loyes ought to be allowed to 
paralyze their own industry and to 
interfere with all other dependent or 
involved industries. It is when one 
side or the other persists in standing 
out that We usually find a clamor for 
"compulsory arbitration;" that is, the 
intervention of the power of the 
state. 

It is during times of public incon- 
venience that we usually hear the 
cry for "compulsory arbitration," 
which in fact is not arbitration at all 
but is the resort to a legal enactment 
of a novel kind. The question is 
then no longer the adjusting of a 
quarrel between employers and 
workmen, but the deliberate deter- 
mination and imposition by the com- 
munity of conditions under which the 
worker must give service. 

Compulsory arbitration means, in 
fact, the fixing of wages, hours and 
conditions of work by law. It is un- 
warranted interference with the 
rights of free men, a restriction of 
the right to the freedom of contract, 
a denial of liberty, and a return to 
involuntary servitude — industrial serf- 
dom. 

Compulsory arbitration — the fixing 
of wages, hours and working condi- 
tions by law, despite its enthusiastic 
and fanatic supporters, is not an ef- 
fective panacea for strikes and lock- 
outs. The experiences in Australia 
bear out the conclusion that compul- 
sory arbitration has failed as a 
means of ' preventing strikes and 
lockouts. It has been demonstrated 
there time and again that no law can 
make men work. It has been proven 
that compulsory arbitration instead 
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of lessening has intensified industrial 
strife and bitterness. 

There is nothing which is fraught 
with more danger, which results in 
more rank injustice and injury, 
which rob< the workers of their 
freedom and destroys the ideals of 
democracy than compulsory arbitra- 
tion by the State. In one case it 
may result in the confiscation of 
property; in the other, it establishes 
involuntary servitude and makes in- 
dustrial slaves out of free men. 

It is the constant and irreconcil- 
able demand of the American wage- 
earners that that which assumes to 
be a contract shall be a real con- 
tract — an arrangement by which 
men may take the labor of others 
only with the full consent of and 
under conditions voluntarily approved 
by the workers, which has prevented 
the inauguration of compulsory ar- 
bitration in the United States. 

The greatest social fact of our day 
is that that instinctive universal 
spirit of democracy which has writ- 
ten so much history in the govern- 
ments of the world, is now making 
history in industry, iicrc is invol- 
ved the same old questions which 
from the very beginning has con- 
fronted the rulers. Shall we rule 
over men or with them, enslave or 
franchise, drive or lead them? 

It is only the fool of authority who 
thinks that compulsion will compel. 



A. F. OF L. URGES FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 

Washington. — In a circular to all 
national and international unions and 
all unions affiliated with the A. F. of 
L., Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
A. F. of L., nrges organized labor to 
ask their Senators and Congressmen 
to support the following remedial 
legislation: 

Appropriate funds to complete all 
public improvements autTiorized by 
Congress, which have been postpon- 
ed because of the war. 

Prohibit immigration to this coun- 
try unt'if the soldiers, sailors and 



war workers have secured sustaining 
employment. 

Provide a monthly salary for the 
discharged soldiers and sailors equal 
to the amount received while in the 
service, to be continued for a period 
not to exceed 12 months, if suitable 
employment is not secured within 
that time. 

Appropriate a sufficient sum of 
money to purchase land that can be 
drained, irrigated or stumped, and de- 
velop government-owned land in the 
same manner, this land to be sold 
to soldiers, sailors, war workers and 
others on long-term payments, and 
to provide means whereby loans can 
be made to each purchaser to erect 
buildings, purchase necessary ma- 
chinery and seed, which will enable 
him to raise the first crop. 

"Generally speaking," the circular 
states, "It is the history of Congress 
that no legislation is passed unless 
an insistent demand is made by con- 
stituents of Senators and Represen- 
tatives. 

'*Kindly furnish me with the num- 
ber of members of your craft or call- 
ing who arc now unemployed, and 
advise me as to the outlook for un- 
employment during the next three 
months. 

"Furnish me with the names of all 
firms or companies that have laid oflF 
their employes, and particularly the 
names of those firms and companies 
that endeavored to hire them back 
at a lower wage, or at longer hours, 
or both. 

"The necessity for immediate ac- 
tion on the above matters is most 
urgent, for in this after-war period 
the trade union movement must ap- 
ply the same energy and intelligence 
that was such a paramount factor in 
bringing the war to a successful 
close." 



The purchasing power of the 
union-earned dollar, rightly applied, 
would ameliorate many of the unjust 
conditions which at present exist. 
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Frank WalsK Warns Employers 
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Warning that the only danger in the 
labor situation is "the policy of a few 
selfish employers who wish to take ad- 
vantage of the transition period to de- 
press wages, Frank P. Walsh, formerly 
one of the joint chairmen of the War 
Labor Board, in an interview with a 
representative of the Associated Press 
on February i, declared that ** wages 
should have a reasonable upward ten- 
dency to keep pace with the cost of 
living." 

Despite many recent wage increases, 
Mr. Walsh believes the ordinary labor- 
ing man is not yet receiving a living 
wage, because the cost of living still 
stays so high. Prices on account of 
world conditions will stay high for 
many months, he believes. 

"Every industrial establishment in 
the country," he said, *'should maintain 
a force to the very limit of its possibil- 
ities, wages should have a reasonable 
upward tendency to keep pace with the 
cost of living, the improvements of the 
conditions of labor as to hours and all 
elements which give better opportunities 
for leisure, mental development and the 
demands of citizenship should be care- 
fully conserved, and the returning sol- 
diers and surplus workers in war indus- 
ties should be absorbed with all expe- 
dition in the new lines of production. 

"We hear threats of closing down 
large industries until labor and material 
become cheaper. Shortsighted and sel- 
fish men, in some instances, are demand- 
ing that the upward trend of wages be 
checked, and there are those who are 
stupid and gasping enough to demand 
a lowering of wages and other stand- 
ards in the face of this situation. I 
am sure a robust public sentiment will 
stamp such persons as unfair. 

"To imagine that the labor market 
is to be glutted with an immense sur- 
plus of labor is a grave mistake, and 
if persisted in may constitute a genu- 
ine menace to our country's welfare. 



We are merely in a state of transition. 
Our great industial establishments are 
rapidly changing to peace time indus- 
tries. 

** Public works, such as roadbuilding, 
municipal construction, the erection of 
State and county buildings, and like en- 
terprises, will soon go on apace, and the 
accumulation of this work is absolutely 
staggering in its immensity- It will call 
for high grade, speedy production of 
materials, as well as the help of mil- 
lions of skilled mechanics and laborers. 

"The immediate necessity for mater- 
ials of reconstruction in Europe, as well 
as the unusual demand of the world for 
the export of food and materials of 
every kind, must be met quickly, and 
in the very nature of things our country 
must and will lead all others in filling 
this pressing and inevitable demand. 

"If we stupidly refuse to make real 
preparation for the immediate future by 
constantly checking labor standards, our 
industries will be weak and enervated, 
and we may fail to meet the greatest 
opportunity ever offered any nation for 
commercial and industrial supremacy, 
based on justice to all of the actual 
producers of wealth upon whom the 
world must depend for its supremacy." 



Labor secured the passage of the 
compensation laws by which the 
risks of industry were taken from 
the back of the helpless worker, or- 
ganized and unorganized alike, and 
placed on the broad shoulders of the 
community. 



The girl who is the most popular 

•wi'th men in general is the most 

apt to make one man miserable for 
life. 



Look before, or you'll find your- 
self behind. Buy War Savings 
Stamps and look ahead. 
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UNION SEAMEN CONVENE 

Galveston, Tex. — The annual con- 
vention of the International Seamen's 
Union, held in this city, was marked 
by reports of progress. In his re- 
port, Secretary-Treasurer Hanson 
said: 

"Wc are enterig upon the year of 
great opportunity. Never before has 
the human race known such spirit and 
confidence. But opportunity is off- 
set by obligation. The year will be 
what the people make it. Hence, it 
is the moral duty of every one to 
give earnest thought and supreme 
endeavor toward completing the 
work already begun. And lest there 
be some who do not know, or •who 
fail to do, let us each double our 
efforts in order to make sure. 

"Remember, this is the year of 
great opportunity." 

Secretary Hanson stated that the 
membership of the International 
"has now reached the 50,000 mark, 
and the prospects for further in- 
creases are good." 



"Wrist Watch Wearers Must Have 
Liberty," Thunders Law Maker 

Washington. — During debate on 
the post office appropriations bill 
Senator Thomas, of Colorado, op- 
posed reducing the censorial powers 
of the postmaster general and CJe- 
fended a man's right to wear a wrist 
watch. 

Senator Borah wanted to repeal 
the censorship sections of the espion- 
age law. Senator Thomas annotinced 
he would vote against the proposal 
and offered some technical reason. 
But to prove his love for liberty he 
referred to a newspaper story that 
Federal Judge Landis, of Chicago, 
ordered a witness to remove his wrist 
watch because he did not belong to 
the army. 

"I think a member of the bench 
guilty of such infinitesimal, contemp- 
tible despotism should be Impeach- 
ed," thundered the lawmaker. "1 
think any judge who would so con- 
duct himself betrays by such con- 



duct his utter unfitness for thai or 
any other public office." 

Senator Lewis, of Illinois, who is 
acquainted with Judge Landis, sug- 
gested that the judge "was maKing a 
humorous reflection upon certain of- 
ficials of the army who always wear 
wrist watches." 

This did not satisfy Senator 
Thomas, who took another wallop 
at tyranny. He said "suca incidents 
serve very largely to confirm that 
prejudice against federal courts 
which is one of the characteristics 
of the time, and is based largely upon 
assumptions of petty tyranny and op- 
pression that are unworthy of the 
bench and disagreeable to its occu- 
pants." 

The Colorado Senator then voted 
to continue the censorial powers of 
the postmaster general. 

But the western patriot served no- 
tic on federal judges that they have 
no censorial powers over wrist 
watches. 



TOAST TO THE FLAG 

Here's to the red of it: 
These's not a thread of it, 
No, nor a shred of it, 
In all the spread of it, 

From foot to head. 
But heroes bled for it, 
Faced steel and lead for it. 
Precious blood shed for it. 

Bathing in red. 

Here's to the white of it; 
Thrilled by the sight of it 
Who knows the right of it 
But has felt the might of it 

Through day and night; 
Womanhood's care for it 
Made manhood dare for it. 
Purity's prayer for it 

Kept it so white. 

Here's to the blue of it, 
Heavenly view of it, 
Star-Spangled hue of it, 
Honesty's due of it, 

Constant and true; 
Here's to the whole of it, 
Stars, stripes and pole of it. 

Red, white and blue. 
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Industrial Despot is one of tKe Greatest Enemies 
of an Orderly Nation 

By JOHN H. WALKER 
President, Illinois State Federation of Labor 



With the ending of the war have 
coine new and vitally important prob- 
lems which the working people of our 
country will have to deal with intelli- 
gently,, if they are to avoid serious in- 
jury being done not only to themselves 
and their dependents, but to the men 
and women of labor who quit their em- 
ployment in the different industries 
when our country entered the war and 
took their places in the trenches and in 
other war activities, and who now must 
seek employment to earn a livelihood. 

I am thoroughly convinced, however, 
that if a state of anarchy is created in 
our country such as prevailed in Russia 
for some time, with raurdef, arson, rob- 
bery and outrage as the order of the 
day, it will not be the m*enibers of the 
trade union movement who will be re- 
sponsible for it, or the employers who 
deal with the workers as organizations 
in a spirit of fairness. 

H that terrible condition is brought 
about in our country it will be because 
some employers refuse to recognize the 
right of men and wiomen who work to 
organize; who refuse to deal with the 
working men and women as an organi- 
zation; employers who insist on satiat- 
ing their greed and lust for power with- 
out restraint ; those employers who 
drive men and women like animals, 
who work them long hours for low 
wages, in dangerous, unsafe and un- 
healthful conditions, and who refuse to 
treat with them as human beings, the 
effect of which on the employes is to 
cause them through desperation to com- 
mit overt acts and excesses on account 
of having no source to which they can 
look for help, and having had no pre- 
vious training or education such as 
the trade union movement gives its 
members, and because they have come 
to believe that there is no justice in 
the land, and that the only way they 



can get relief is by the uses of direct 
physical force. 

Despots in industry and commerce 
are the real organizers of such condi- 
tions, and the bona fide organized labor 
movement is the strongest influence in 
our country that will operate to protect 
us from these things. 

It has been variously estimated that 
there are five or six million men and 
women in the military service and in 
the different organizations that are con- 
nected with war work and in the indus- 
tries producing war equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Immediately upon demobilization 
these will all, or nearly all, be thrown 
into the labor market in competition 
with the working men and women who 
are already employed in those industries 
and other pursuits necessary to the nor- 
mal, peaceful life of our nation. 

If proper provisions are made for 
the reception of this amy of workers 
.«iO that it can be absorbed in the way 
that will be most beneficial, then the 
ending of the war and the adding of 
this great army of workers to those 
already engaged in the activities nec- 
essary to produce the things which our 
people use and must have, ought to 
make it easier for everybody to produce 
the necessities of life, and to provide 
a better and fuller life for all. 

However, if the plans proposed by 
the enemies of lal>or. "the selfish avar- 
icious interests," to wtQ this armv to 
beat down the standards of wages, 
horrs and conditions of labor, and treat- 
ment of the workers in our country 
**of life and living" are carried into 
effect, there will be a serious injury 
done to all of the workers and their 
families in our nation, and untold mis- 
ery and suffering inflicted. 

The labor movement must deal with 
this problem in such a way as to avoid 
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this terrible injury being perpetrated 
upon our people, and, too, that the ces- 
sation of war and the reintroduction 
of these men and women into the pro- 
ductive work of our nation may instead 
be a blessing and helpful to every human 
being in our land. 

We must not only maintain our stand- 
ards of wages, hours and conditions 
and treatment, but we must improve 
them so that those who are released 
from military service, war work, etc., 
will have an opportunity of getting a 
job, and to be able to get a wage for 
their work that will enable them to 
raise their families, keep them up to the 
standards of American citizenship and 
even improve existing conditions. 

Provisions for the safety and health 
of the workers should not only be 
maintained, but every improvement that 
can be made that is practicable or pos- 
sible, should also be added. 

To do this, the vitally important 
necessity (the thing of more value than 
all other things combined) is to organ- 
ize all the workers into the bona fide 
American labor movement, and to edu- 
cate them so that they can understand 
these problems, and act upon them in- 
telligently and unitedly. 

And as our oversupply of labor will 
be our greatest problem, surely wc can 
at this time make the eighth-hour day 
the maximum which any man or woman 
should work in our country, and enact 
laws which will keep the children in 
school until the age when they will 
have an education and be fully developed 
mentally and physically. 

Labor should declare itself in the 
most positive and emphatic terms and 
fight to the last ditch against any re- 
duction of wages, lengthening of hours 
or deterioration in the conditions for 
health and safety of the workers, and 
we should call upon all men and women 
working for a living in our country 
who are here now, and every other 
man and woman who returns from 
/war service and goes into the industries 
and peaceful pursuits of our country, 
to join the bona fide American labor 
movement and educate themselves to 
the end that everything that is good that 
we have may be maintained and every 



particle of progress that it is possible 
for us to make may be made in the 
coming days of reconstruction. 

WOMEN CARPENTERS 

Chicago. — Carpenters can't recon- 
cile themselves to having carpentry 
taught by women In the manual 
training schools of this city. The 
situation is laughable to these union- 
ists, who suggest that practical men 
be put on the job. Many members 
of this union are qualifying them- 
selves for these positions and some 
of them have already passed an ex- 
amination on the phases that are 
necessary for teaching. 

The men show that if this training 
is to be a mere fad, then practical 
experience, of course, is unnecessary, 
but if it is the intention to develop 
skilled craftsmen, teachers should be 
in possession of this experience. 



THE OTHER FELLOW'S SIDE 

When you're forming your opinions 

Do it carefully — go slow — 
Hasty judgments oft are followed 

By regretting — that I know — 
And in arguments be careful 

Not too quickly to decide — 
Try to look upon the subject 

From the other fellow's side. 

Ah, if we would use but caution, 

And a little less of sef ! 
Think a little more of kindness, 

And a little less of self; 
Try to help the other fellow. 

Not to hurt him — don't you see 
How much fairer, brighter, better 

This old world of ours would be! 

O'er and often I've discovered 

That the other fellow knew 
Lots of things about some subjects 

Which I didn't think were true; 
And I'd still be groping, vainly, 

In my flickering lights and dim, 
If I hadn't hesitated 

While I barkened unto him. 
Keep the path your mind would travel, 

Broad and open all the way; 
Walk with Wisdom's comrade — Caution 
Heeding all he has to say. — Exchange. 
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FEBRUARY— LINCOLN 

"Westward the Star of Empire Take? 
Its Way" can be said no longer, for there 
is no more West of undiscovered land" 
to beckon the restless sons of Caucasus. 

From somewhere in the heart of the 
Orient, whose prehistoric boundaries are 
not yet clearly defined, emerged the 



broken streams of humanity in incessant 
motion westward, seeking room and 
greater freedom in new regions. 

The first great barrier was the Caspian 
Sea and the streams divided; a part go- 
ing to the norhtward poured into the 
great basins of the Baltic and the Black ; 
a part to the southward, some into Syria, 
Arabia and Egypt, and some fringing 
the great Mediterranean, developng 
the Greek and Latin races on the North 
and mixed races on the South. Thence 
for centuries the tide was held by the 
Western coast of Europe and the isl- 
ands near, with no farther progress 
except the slow crawling around the rim 
of Africa. 

It does not seem probable that the 
story of the Westward voyage to 
America of Leif Erickson and his crew 
of Vikings five hundred years before 
Columbus, can ever be extricated 
from the realm of legend. 

It is now four and a quarter centuries 
since the great discoverer showed Eu- 
rope the way to the Western world, 
and Europeans slowly at first, and ir- 
regularly, began to be attracted to the 
freedom and opportunities of the new 
lands across the seas. And now the Gol- 
den Gate, while an opening for com- 
merce with all the Orient, is at the same 
time a barrier to the farther Westward 
progress of the myriad peoples of Cau- 
casian origin. 

The recent past has witnessed a re- 
verse movement from the West to the 
East — and not an emigration of men 
in search of wider opportunity, but 
soldiers of the new world going to the 
defense of liberty for the old, in order 
that liberty might be saved for all. 

For the purposes of war we carried, 
or properly desired to carry, the most 
effective means of which our genius was 
capable in invention and manufacture 
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and with it the uttermost of our powers 
of auxiliary support. 

But now that the ordeal — world wide 
in its menace — is seemangly over and the 
representatives of the worlds powers 
are gathered in a purpose of construc- 
tion and for the safe-guarding of hu- 
man progress, m-ay it indeed reveal to 
us that 

"Peace hath her victories 
Nq less renowned than war." 

The measureless arrogance and brutal 
intolerance of Germany, Austria, Bul- 
garia and Turkey in their compact of 
treachery and ruthless pillage is crum- 
bled into the dust of infinite humilia- 
tion and their imperious leader who 
thought he ^'bestrode the world like a 
colossus" is but a miserable hiding, 
trembling culprit dreaming of the hang- 
man's noose and for a thousand years 
the laughter of the world will greet his 
name as the very uttermost personifi- 



cation of strutting and blustering, tin- 
seled mendacity, hypocrisy and failure. 

How welcome the contrast, as though 
from ^'corruption to incorruption," are 
these February days that bring the birth 
anniversary and the sweet humanity of 
Lincoln — the gentlest memory of our 
world and throughout the world hardly 
less than his own. America; the kindy 
modest, self-sacrificing personification 
of sincerity and truth stands for the 
spirit in which Columbia — the real Col- 
umbia — would serve humanity in behalf 
of universal and abiding peace. 

So that, notwithstanding the matchless 
horrors of the war years of the first 
quarter, we may yet be able to say when 
we look back from the end of the twen- 
tieth century — assuredly 

"Love lights more fires than hate can 

extinguish 
And men grow better as the world grows 

old." 
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DEQMALS 



There are few men who do not un- 
derstand vulgar or common fractions, 
as it is plain that % means one-half, 
% means three-eights, etc., and in plain 
language we say that the figure below 
the line (or denominator) shows the 
number of parts into which the num- 
ber (or whatever is being considered) 
is divided, and the figure above the line 
(numerator) shows how many of these 
parts are being spoken of. 

Decimals or decimal fractions are a 
system in which ten is the base (de- 
rived from dccem meaning ten), and is 
not a fundanvntal principle. 

In this everything is reduced to 
tenths, hundredths, thousandths, etc., 
and the value is determined by the po- 
sition of the decimal point. 

Taking the number .125 and we read 
the first figure as tenths, second as hun- 
dredths, etc.; and as there are three 
figures the value must be 125 thous- 
andths or 125 one-thousandths, the po- 
sition of the point indicating the value 
of the decimal fraction. 

Moving the point between the i and 
2 we have 1.25, which makes i a whole 
number and 25 one-hundredths the frac- 
tion. 

Moving it again in the same direction 
we have 12.5 or 12 and five-tenths. We 
see then that moving the point to the 
right multiplies by ten for every place 
it is moved (and consequently that mov- 
ing it to the left would divide by ten in 
a similar manner), and that we can 
divide or multiply by ten by changing 
the position of the point. 

If we have common fractions it is 
very easy to change them to decimals 
by dividing the numerator by the de- 
nominator, as in the case of % we have 
2)1.000 equals .5000 or five-tenths. 

Take the numerator and place a deci- 
mal point after it, adding as many ciph- 
ers as are likely to be needed, four 
being a very common number to add, as 
four decimal places (or ten thousandths) 
are usually accurate enough for most 
calculations. 

When we have one-sixty-fourth to 



reduce to decimals it is simply an ex- 
ample in long division, the placing of 
the point being the main thing, and we 
simply divide i.oooo by 64 which equals 
.0156 or 156 ten thousandths. 

It should be thoroughly understood 
that there is no principle involved in 
using this point, it is merely a custom 
or system (although a very useful one), 
but as we find time tabes in which 9.10 
means ten minutes past nine, although 
ten minutes equals ten sixtieths instead 
of ten one hundredths, as in the case of 
decimals, we see this is always a cus- 
tom and not a fundamental principle. 

Although it is customary to use com- 
mon fractions in n^ny shops, the use of 
finer measurements, such as hundredths 
and thousandths, makes it convenient to 
have a table showing the fractions or- 
diharily used and their equivalents in 
decinnals, and a table of this kind is 
given at the end of this chapter. 

Knowing that all figures to the right 
of the decimal point are decimal parts 
of one (no matter what) and that all 
figures to the left are whole numbers it 
»will be readily seen that in addition and 
subtraction we place the figures So that 
the decimal points come under each 
other, as. 



Adding 

2.1347 
2.2532 



or subtracting? 

4.3257 
2.17857 



4.3879 



2.14713 



Never mind the number of figures in 
the decimal, place the points in line, 
add ciphers (either mentally or in re- 
ality) to make them even, and proceed 
as in ordinary calculations. 

In multiplication we pay no attention 
to the relative positions of the decimal 
points, but multiply as usual and point 
off in the product as many places as 
there are decimals in both the multi- 
plier and multiplicand, counting from 
the right. 

As an example we have 3.125 multi- 
plied by 1.25, or, 
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3.125 
1.25 

15625 
6250 
3125 

390625 

There being three places in one and 
two in the other we count off five (two 
plus three) from the right and place the 
point between the 3 and 9, making the 
result 3 and ninety thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-five one hundred thous- 
andths. 

The reason for pointing off in this 
inanner will be clear if we study the 
question a little. Taking the example 
above we find the whole numbers to 
be 3 and i and it is evident that the 
result cannot be cither 0.390625 or 
39,0625, but must be more than 3 and 
less than two figures, as in the last num- 
ber above. 

Taking the numbers 3.9 times 4.8 it 
is evident that the answer will be more 
than 3 times 4 equals 12 and less than 
4 times 5 equals 20, as the numbers 
are less than 4 and 5. 

3.9 times 4.8 equals 18.72 with two 
figures pointed off in accordance with 
both rule and reason. 

It has probably been noticed that in 
placing the denominators under deci- 
mals (in order to make their value 
clear) we put a figure i at the left and 
as many ciphers to the right as there 
are figures in the decimal. 

In the case first mentioned we place 
five ciphers to the right of the point, 
making it "hundred thousandths." 

We have given these denominators to 
make the value of the decimal more 
clear, although in actual practice it is 
never done, the value being easily reck- 
oned mentally by calling the point i, and 
adding ciphers as before stated. 

Division of decimals is very easy, 
after you learn to neglect the decimal 
point while you are dividing, and then 
to put it in the right place in the quo- 
tient (or answer). 

Divide as with simple numbers and 
point off as rwany places in the quotient 
(answer) as the decimal places of the 



dividend (number divided) exceeds the 
decimal places in the divisor. 

If the decimals in the divisor exceed 
those in the dividend, add ciphers to the 
right of the dividend as far as neces- 
sary, taking care to count only those 
used, when placing the decimals in the 
answer. 

Division being the reverse of multi- 
plication it seems almost self-evident 
that pointing off should also be re- 
versed. 

If the reasons given before are tho- 
roughly understood this will be made 
plain without difficulty. 
Divide 3.24 by 1.2. 

1.2)3.24(2.7 
24 



84 
84 



And as there are two decimal places 
in the dividend and only one in the 
divisor, we point off one place from the 
right in the answer. 

Take another case and divide 3.1478 
by .071. 

.071)3.1478(44.3 P^"s 
284 

307 
284 

238 
213 



For get all about the decimal points 
in the divisor and proceed as before. 
Then as there are three decimal places 
in the divisor and four in the dividend 
we point off one from the right and 
have 44.3 for an answer. This can be 
carried further by adding ciphers to 
the dividend, which will evidently not 
alter the position of the decimal point 
in the least, but will simply carry the 
answer to more decimal places. 

Not wishing to carry the division to 
more decimal places and as it does not 
come out even we put a plus sign after 
the quotient, showing that it is incom- 
plete. 
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It does not matter if the divisor is 
larger than the dividend, as in divid- 
ing .00237 by .0921. 

.0921). 002370000). 25732 plus 
1842 

5280 
4605 

6750 
6447 



the ciphers, making the answer .0003- 
184. It will be seen that placing ci- 
phers to the right would not alter the 
value of the decimal in the least. 

Divde .96 by .08 

.o8).96(i2 

8 



16 
16 



3030 
2763 

2670 
1842 

We add four ciphers and make nine 
decimal places in the dividend, and as 
these exceed the decimals in the divisor 
by five places we must point off five 
places from the right and place the point 
before the 2. 

If you have any doubt as to its cor- 
rectness, multiply the answer by the divi- 
sor and the result should give the divi- 
dend. 

It is well to prove work in this way if 
you have any doubts in the matter. 

To divide .3987 by 125.2. 

125.2). 398700o(.oo3i84 plus 
3756 

2310 
1252 

10580 
10016 

5640 
5008 

632 

We have added three ciphers to the 
divided, making seven decimal places, 
and as there is but one decimal place 
in the divisor, the quotient must have 
seven minus one, or six places. As 
there are but four figures in the quotient 
we must make the six by adding two 
ciphers to the left (in front) of the quo- 
tient and placing the point in front of 



As the number of decimal places in 
both dividend and divisor are equal, 
the point would come after the 12 and 
would of course be useless. 

Divide 4.5 by 12.2 

12.2)4.50000 (.368 plus 

366 

840 
732 

1080 
976 

104 

As there are four decimal places in 
dividend and one in the divisor we 
point off three places, which brings the 
point before the 3 as shown. 



NEW WAR STAMP RULE 

Washington. — In its campaign to 
stop profiteering in War Savings 
Stamps, the post office department 
has ordered postmasters to redeem 
these stamps only for those persons 
whose name is on the certificate, 
since, "under the regulations, they 
are not transferable and are payable 
only to the original owners, except 
in case of death or disability." 

Postmasters are also ordered not 
to redeem these stamps presented by 
persons or firms known to be buy- 
ing, or publicly offering to buy same, 
"unless positive evidence is submitted 
that the certificates were originally 
issued to the persons or firms pre- 
senting them for payment." 
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DECIMAL EQUIVALENTS OF AN INCH. 


.1. 

64 
h 

•A 

I 

16 

.6 
64 

1 

8 

9 
64 

A 
H 

3 
16 

1.5 
64 




1 
4 

w 
-h 
« 

5 

16 

2J. 
64 

I 1 
3 2 

2 3 
64 

3 

8 

27 
64 

7 
16 

29 
64 

.16 
32 

3 1 
64 


.25 


1 
2 

33 
6 4 

If 

9 
16 

37 
64 

19 
32 

39 
64 

5 

8 

4 1. 
64 

21 
32 

64 
1 1 

16 

2 3 
64 


.5 


3 
4 

49 
6 4 

25. 
32 

5 I 
64 

13 
16 

6 3 
64 

65 
64 

7 
8 

29 
3 2 

16 

16 

1-1 

3 1 
3i 

.63 
64 


.76 


.015625 


.265625 


.615625 


.765625 


.03125 


.28126 


.53125 


.78125 


.046875 


.296875 


.646875 


.796875 


.0625 


.3125 


.6625 


.8125 


.078125 


.328125 


.678125 


.828125 


.09375 


.34375 


.59375 


.84375 


.109375 


.359376 


.609375 


.859375 


.126 


.375 


.625 


.875 


.140625 


.390625 


.640625 


.890626 


.15625 


.40625 


.66625 


.90625 


.171875 


.421875 


.671875 


.921875 
.9375 


.1875 


.4376 


.6875 


.203125 


.453125 


.703125 


.953125 


.21875 


.46875 


.71875 


96875 
.984376 


.234375 


.484375 


.734375 
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DESERVED NO THANKS 

A city clerk was sitting at his 
desk when a woman asked permis- 
sion to use his phone. Upon leaving 
she placed a nickel before him. 
"There is no charge," said the clerk. 

"Oh, but you must take it," said 
the woman. 

"I'd rather not," said the clerk 
very seriously. "You see, if I ac- 
cept this money it becomes tne 
property of the city. I must then 
make a report of it to the auditor; 
he must report it to the treasurer, 
who will take the money. Then 
there will be other lenghty reports 
about it; and, in all, the acceptance 
of this nickel will entail about ten 
dollars' worth of work. Do me a 
favor and take it back." 

"You are very kind," said the 
woman. 

"Not at all," replied the clerk. 
"I'm only lazy." — ^N. Y. City Record. 



A GOOD MATCH 

"When I get a car, I want one 
which will suit me." 

"Then, my dear, you had better 
get a runabout." — Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 



HIS ANCESTORS 

The chauffeur never spoke except 
when addressed, but his few utter- 
ances, given in a broad brogue, were 
full of wit. 

One of the men in the party re- 
marked; "You're a bright sort of a 
fellow and it's easy to see that your 
people come from Ireland." 

"No, sor; ye are very badly mis- 
taken," replied Pat. 

"What!" said the man; "didn't 
they come from Ireland?" 

"No, sor," answered Pat, "they're 
there yit." 



USELESS 

An Irishman had just landed and 
was walking along, when he was ac- 
costed by a barker for a trunk store. 

"Don't you want to buy a trunk?" 
he asked. 

"What for?" asked the new arrival. 

"To put your clothes in," answered 
the barker, with wisdom. 

"What! and go naked?" 



NEWS TO HIM 

Sam — Ah done heered dat dey fin' 
Columbus's bones. 

Ezra — Lawd! Ah nevah knew dat 
he wuzz a gamblin' man. — Panther. 



AS BRIDGET HEARD IT 

A fashionable woman had a bit of 
statuary bearing the inscription "Kis" 
met." A housemaid dusting the 
room asked the mistress: 

"Shure, ma'am, what's the m'anin' 
of the 'ritin' on the bottom of this?" 

"Oh, you mean 'Kismet.' It means 
'fate,* " replied the mistress. 

Bridget was limping painfully 
when out with her sweetheart not 
long afterward, and he asked: 

"What's the matter, Bridget?" 

"Faith," was the answer, **I have 
the most tirrible korns on me kis- 
met." 



DOGGIE 

A man who o\/ncd a rather savage 
dog, which caused him considerable 
worry, was not greatly surprised 
when a man called on him one morn- 
ing and said: 

"Your dog bit my mother-in-law 
yesterday." 

"Well, I suppose you have come 
to collect damages. How much do 
you want?" 

"Nothing. I've come to buy the 
dog." 
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BOSTON, MASS. 

Protection to the Industries of 
America 

Governments are to guard the safety, 
welfare and happiness of their people. 
Every act of legislation oa the part of 
the Government should be for their 
promotion. Since then Governments 
exists selfish in their nature, what 
should their commercial relations be? 

Free Trade is to nations an exchange 
between individuals — no hindrance, no 
tax — exchanging equal for equal. 

Tariff is a tax on imported goods vary- 
ing in its nature according to the intent. 
It nviy be for revenue only, prohibitory 
or protective in its nature. A tariff for 
revenue only is a low tax, for the sup- 
port of the Government, on a few im- 
ported staple goods that are produced 
mainly abroad. This is practised by all 
nations, and acknowledged to be just 
and healthy. A prohibitory tariff is a 
tax sufficiently high on imported goods 
to tend to destroy their markets and 
render their importation impossible in 
order to give the home product perfect 
freedom. If there were great unsteadi- 
ness of importation, it would be bene- 
ficial, but in the nxajority of cases it is 
injurious. It encourages smuggling, 
fosters monopolies, stifles commerce, 
defeats revenue. The evil overbalances 
the good. 

A protective tariff is a tax on im- 
ported goods which can be produced at 
home, though needing some encourage- 
ment, in order to give the two articles 
a fair competition in the market. Above 
this is prohibitory, and below a revenue 
tariff. 

If the protective article is higher, who 
pays it? 

Labor and capital will flow where 
they can receive the greatest income. 



Competition sets in until all depart- 
ments of employment pay the same for 
labor and capital and receive the same 
income. So the man who produces the 
protected article receives no more in- 
come from labor and captial than those 
in the other employments. Hence, as 
far as the immediate outlay for the 
article is concerned, it effects all alike. 
But how does it effect the income of 
the other employments? This depends 
on the relative amount produced and 
consumed with and without the protec- 
tion. Let us look farther. It establishes 
new industries, calling for more labor, 
competition sets in and the price of 
labor must rise. It excites foreign im- 
migration and increases the number of 
consumers, which increases the amount 
produced, and the more produced the 
cheaper it can be produced. Hence it 
gives better wages to the wage class, 
gives the producer a stronger and better 
market, and gives the consumer the 
cheaper article. This will also effect 
foreign trade. Competition diminishes 
prices and the greater the production 
the greater the competition. Protection 
increases production and hence must 
diminish prices, and as the tariff is to 
afford a fair competition, if it is rightly 
adjusted, the product, in most cases, 
will be cheaper under protection than 
without it. 

Diversity of employment is the safe- 
guard of every nation. It gives to all 
the advantage of that industry which 
adds the greatest amount of wealth, 
causing equality in development ; It 
develops national harmony, causing the 
people to communicate with each other 
in exchange, to become acquainted and 
friendly. 

Since new industries cannot spring up 
without protection and do not call 
capital from the more productive em- 
ployment; since protection is beneficial 
to both producer and consumer and does 
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not detract from a nation's wealth or 
commerce; since protection gives di- 
versity of employment, which is life 
and health to a nation, what must be 
my conclusion? Simply this: That so 
long as nations remain separate and 
independent, and selfish as they are, 
if there would be healthy development 
it must be produced by protection to 
national industries. 

M. A. O'BRIEN, 
Local No. 4, Boston. 



PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Am I my brother's keeper? This 
question was asked centuries ago and 
has been argued pro and con ever since, 
but at last has been answered affirma- 
tively by the terms of armistice bringing 
hostilities of the great world war to an 
end. 

The League of Nations grants to each 
nation the right and privilege to form 
and administer its own government and 
laws, but all questions of boundaries 
must be settled by the League. 

The aim and object of America en- 
tering the great war was to make the 
world a decent place to live in. Safe 
for democracy against autocracy. As 
we understand democracy it means gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people 
and by the people. Having entered the 
war at the physcological moment and 
poured her millions of men and billions 
of dollars into the conflict, was the 
means of bringing the fearful conflict 
to an end. This naturally brings her 
to the fore front in the Peace Con- 
ference. The League of Nations is 
now being discussed and formed by the 
brainiest men of the Allied Nations. 

America being far removed from the 
European nations, politically is in a fai 
better position to dictate the terms and 
conditions than any other nation on 
earth, because our only desire was for 
the betterment of the human race, 
whilst the other nations all nave some 
former grudge to settle. 

In all the great crisses of history 
some individual or nation has arisen 
to the occasion. America, in this crisis, 
has been called upon to assume gigantic 
responsibilities in the new League of 



Nations and she is responding nobly. 

This means that all true Americans 
must get a brighter and larger vision of 
the world's needs; that our standard 
of statesmanship must be raised from 
that of merely political to the really 
great statesman. We must be educated 
up to the point where we can speak 
authoritatively on questions of com- 
merce and trade economics and law. 

The great forces of labor must raise 
their ideals and sustain their standards 
of living. Our representatives must be 
men of large vision, versed in the 
language of human needs above petty 
jealousies or race hatred. 

For the next few years no nation will 
care or be able to start any kind of a 
war because of the terrible sacrifice of 
man power in this war, and the enor- 
mous monetary losses. In the mean- 
time the League of Nations will have 
passed through its formative period 
and will be in a position to take up and 
settle any diff^erence that might arise. 

Wjork in this city has been fairly 
prosperous during the winter season, 
weather conditions have been very 
favorable. Up to this writing we have 
an almost snowless winter with very 
few really cold days. 

Being the center of the great ship- 
yards and munition plants, from which 
some thousands of men and women 
have been laid off, there is an over 
supply of labor at present. We are an- 
ticipating an early spring, when many 
municipal activities will be resumed 
having been stopped on account of the 
war. 

Bro. Kelly has a big job on hand for 
the Otis Elevator Co in Cuba. 

Bros. Jim Scott, Wnx Koste, Harry 
Carswell and John McLaughlin have in- 
vaded Bro. MacDonald's territory, i. e., 
Boston. 

Charles Melloy is in Springfield, Mass. 

Bro. Frank Lynch has a crew of 
eight men on the du Pont Building 
hydraulic work at Wilmington, Del. 

Bro. Brierly has twelve men on the 
same job. One of the other trades had 
done part of the pipe work on the 
du Pont Building. When our Business 
Agent learned of it he went after the 
work hot-footed. After several con- 
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BRO. EDWIN BIRNIE 
Local No. 5. L U. E. C, Philadelphia 



ferences with all the parties interested 
the work was awarded to the Elevator 
Constructors and the president of the 
other trade ordered his men off of the 
job, which they did very reluctantly. 
This adds another chapter to our local 
life and another victory for our juris- 
dictional claim. 

W. B. MACALISTER. 
Local No. 5, Philadelphia. 



Bro. Edwin Birnie 

Bro. Edwin Birnie was initiated into 
Local No. 5, L U. E. C, on November 
4, 1913, as an apprentice to the Phila- 
delphia Elevator Co. Having served a 
ver}' creditable apprenticeship and de- 
siring to reach a larger field and get a 
wider and more varied experience, he 
resigned from his position and engaged 
with the Independence Elevator Co. as 
a mechanic, where he made good. As 
a member of No. 5 he was held in high 
esteem and whilst but a young man he 
has the reputation of being a fine little 
fellow both to work with or to work for. 

The call to the colors was sounded 
and Ed. responded promptly, and after 
a short training period w^s sent to 



France in Company K, 376th Infantry, 
American Expeditionary Forces. He 
has served with this command in various 
engagements. His resourcefulness as 
an elevator niechanic has been of great 
service in helping him to bear the hard 
life of a true soldier. 

Following is a letter sent by him to 
the members of Local No. 5: 

December 25, 191 8, 
Stavele, Belgium. 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

Just to let you know I got your letter 
with Christmas card and money order, 
and it sure did cheer me up as I was 
just out of nvoney to have a good time 
for Christmas, but the money order put 
life into me to get in on Christmas day. 
Well I cannot thank you enough for it. 
I would sure have liked to have been 
in the dear old U. S. A. for Christmas 
but I had to do my duty first, but sure 
will have a hell of a good time when I 
get back again. Well I have been in the 
hospital for a short while but got back 
into rank for another shot at the Ger- 
mans on the Belgium line. I got my 
wound on the Meuse Argonne line in 
France and, believe me, it sure was hell 
while there and it sure made us fellows 
work to keep them on the run, but, be- 
lieve me, I sure was glad to get out of 
it all right the way I did but my friend 
Avas killed aside of me. 

T sure am glad the armistice came 
when it did as I was ready to go over 
again when we got orders to quit firing. 
I sure have done my share of hiking 
and packing a load on my back and I 
will be glad when it is over with. I got 
a card from E. Parkinson telling me he 
was wounded but is getting along fine, 
but never had a chance to get anywhere 
near him but I sure would have liked to. 
We were right back of the line where 
he got wounded but it was not so bad 
so they moved us to the Argonne front 
on the 25th of September, 1918, and 
went in on the 26th of September to 
start the drive and got sent to the hos- 
pital on the 3rd of October. Was in 
hospital about a week and went back to 
company again to get in on the first 
Belgium drive and ready for second 
one when stopped. Was on three fronts 
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altogether so am pretty lucky, ain't I? 
Well, I guess I have about said enough 
this time as the censor may not let it go 
through if I tell more, but it sure was 
hell. Give my best thanks and regards 
to all the Brothers back there and I 
wish you all the best of luck for a busy 
year. 

EDWIN BIRNIE, 
Co. K, 362nd Infantry, 
A. P. O. 776 via N. Y., A. E. F. 



PITTSBURGH, PA. 

To the Editor: 

Brother Rowan has passed the buck 
so it's up to me to try to keep Local 
No. 6 in the Journal. A few of our 
men are still with the A. E. F. some 
w^here in France. Among them were 
Bros. Harry Jackson, Elmer Heinsus, 
George Able, Wm. Warra and R. J. 
Volkers. Bro. Volkers saw service 
with the British at Verdun and 
Flanders. Bro. Volkers has sent home 
a German helmet which will come in 
handy to wear in the hatch to stop 
• bricks. 

Bros. Shintliff and Biltnuan have re- 
turned from camp looking fine. 

Bro. Jack McKenna is back on the 
job after a ten-month lay off from an 
accident in which he fell five stories. 

Bro. Hiadfield was around on a cane 
and we expect to see Haddy back 00 
the job most any time. 

All the boys are working. There is 
not much work in Pittusburgh, but 
there is lots of out of town work. 

J. W. SCHULTZ. 
Local No. 6, Pittsburgh. 



To the Editor: 

Well here we are again the "Lady 
Elevator Constructors of Pittsburgh." 
We have been so busy doing war work 
that we neglected the journal alto- 
gether, so will try and make up for lost 
time fwith the editor's kind permission). 

We had an election of officers the first 
meeting of the new year and the old 
officers were elected, namely: President, 
Mrs. John Allen ; vice president, Mrs. 
Frank Molley; secretary, Mrs. Jack 
Schultz; treasurer, Mrs. Tom Allen. 

W<e still meet every two weeks and 




BRO. R. J VOLKERS 
Local No. 6, I. U. E. C, Pittsburgh 



about once a month the men are in- 
vited, and let me say right here when 
those twelve men get together the ele- 
vators almost touch the sky and they 
only let up when "eats" are sounded. 
Have not seen anything in the journal 
lately of the other Lady Elevator 
Unions ; hope they are still in existence, 
and also hope the new correspondent to 
the journal gets on the job and puts 
Local No. 6 in the journal. 

MRS. JACK SCHULTZ. 
Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Editor: 

Appreciation and a desire to ac- 
quaint other dear brothers of the 
Elevator Constructors of San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity, prompts me to 
write a few lines on behalf of a 
"Bakers' Dozen" of No. 8, who were 
recipients on last Christmas day of 
a "new thought" idea— with $5.00 at- 
tached to the greetings of the sea- 
son." 
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Being an old "timer" in Golden 
Gate City and never having exper- 
ienced the receipt of more than the 
greetings of the season on Christ- 
mas day! I was now pleased and 
thought perhaps it was only a dream 
— until Bro. Looke says "that $5.00 
Bill is O. K." 

Well! He was right. It was, 
writes the boys have blown it in for 
''F'lue Masks." 

I am going to call the giver 01 
this Christmas $5 a pioneer espec- 
ially in the acknowledgment of his 
appreciation of services rendered by 
his employes. He has so stamped 
himself, and now stands out as an ex- 
ample for other firms to follow in 
his foot steps next Yulctide. 

The little things of life count and 
this "little man" — with the "big idea" 
is fast gaining a reputation in "Sun 
Kissed" California. Character and 
reputation arc the essential qualifi- 
cation necessary to perfection of a 
good and just business man. 

Character was a born trait with 
which he was endowed, but a repu- 
tation waits for the approval of his 
fellow men; and they do not want to 
stop, just by thinking, but let others 
know. 

Thirteen of us knew of the Christ- 
mas present and they told the rest of 
No. 8; one hundred and sixty know 
now. One hundred and sixty boost- 
ers and their friends. 

Why this employer does not know 
what a "setting on the bunch" means. 

He makes every thing in the shop 
but the hatchway and the place to 
put the foundation. "Kind of a home 
industry man." Bro. Beals of the 
M'assachusctts, who is superintendent 
of the shop, always introduces the 
helpers to the business end of a 
broom, soon as they drift in from an 
outside job — "that is much better 
than 7 hour time." 

He has two inspectors and both 
have automobiles to ride around in. 
"Fine for the lucky helpers and just 
two pioneer ideas of the "little man 
with the big idea." 

There is a sign on the side of these 




BRO. WALLACE DAY 
Local No, 8, I. D. E. C, San Francisco 



cars as they go about town, but it 
does not go into details, just tells 
the name of the "little man." This 
is kind of a speed and an advertising 
proposition." 

Be it what it may — he is the only 
man doing it — the "pioneer." 

I have had the pleasure of visiting 
most of the jobs installed by this 
"pioneer" in San Francisco and oth- 
er places in the state and I find one 
distinct feature that proclaims whose 
make of machines are in the build- 
ing, they arc all painted a lovely 
green color, 

I started in to write more of the 
man, than of his make of elevators, 
but you can't help but boost and say 
nice things of an employer, who has 
the foresight to show his apprecia- 
tion of his employees, by giving each 
a Christmas present of $5. 

Some of the readers of the Journal 
in other cities will laugh and say 
"there is nothing new about a boss 
giving Christmas presents," but it 
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was a shock to us old timers here in 
"Frisco'* just the same. 

It has been many years since I 
worked where I could actually see 
and talk with the employer, who re-» 
ceived the profits of "the sweat of 
my brow," and I must say it is a 
great incentive toward bringing out 
the best there is in a workman. 

And I must say it is a great incen- 
tive toward brmging out the best 
there is in a workman. 

It is well that I te!I who is "the 
right and left bower" of our San 
Francisco "pioneer" and showing at 
the same time the wisdom of his 
selection of No. 8 men to assist in 
the development of his business. 

E. Bro. Art Skaife is the solicitor 
general now, and was acting super- 
intendent while* Ex. Bro, Wallace 
Day was in the war. Outside of 
myself Art Skaife is the most popu- 
lar man in San Francisco. I don't 
mean to make a joke of this, but I 
have to state facts. 

Ex. Bro. Wallace Day is back 
from the war and is the superin- 
tendent for "Our Pioneers." 

\Mallace needs no introduction, 
those who know him the best "like 
him the best." 

I spoke of a "baker's dozen" in 
beginning this article, and when I 
jiave enumerated them in rotation 
of their importance you will, or at 
least the members of No. 8, will see 
the reason of the great success of 
the "Pioneer." 

Bro. H. J. Gingher wears a con- 
tinual smile of late. 

Bro. Herman Anderson says 
the Saturday half day oti gives him 
a chance to enjoy a quiet smoke. 

Bro. Pete Larkin is on safety work 
since his return from out of town 
work. 

Bro. L. H. James is recovering 
from the "flu," and is in charge of an 
inspection route. 

Bro. Al. Minnis is doing odds and 
ends in a way that is going to suc- 
ceed. 

Bro. August Damm still smokes 



"Oakland cigars." He says that they 
keep him warm while crossing the 
ferry. 

Bro. Frank McAllister shows some 
speed in his "presidential possibil- 
ity" as he goes over his inspection 
route, the only thing that is painted 
red which is connected with "Our 
Pioneers" establishment. Last, but 
not least, comes our Local No. 8. 
Bro. Milton Tooke is a man of all 
work, but he fails to track well with 
a Ford car. 

Bro. Arnold must not be forgotten, 
although he does live in Oakland and 
smokes three or four stogies at the 
f'smokers" of our intersuburbanites 
on the ferry. You can see from the 
way I write this that I am prejudiced 
for I am an advocate of things made 
in San Francisco. Let us get ac- 
quainted with the rest of the boys, 
for I may again specialize and write 
on some certain shop. 

Three of the boys are outside, and 
are soon to be members of No. 8. 
They are Mr. Paul Scott, Mr, Geo. 
Armstrong and Mr. R. B. Enoninger. 

Mr. G. A. B. Spencer looks after 
general supplies. 

Mr. Fred. Palmer is the official 
architect. 

Mr. Peter Steadman is In charge of 
the wood shop. 

Mtr. Ed. Furrier, the electric de- 
partment. 

Mr. Beals, ably assisted by Mr. 
Fr/ink Parnow and Herbert Chal- 
mers, is in charge of the machine 
shop. 

Elmer Shayles, the apprentice, has 
a rating of 99 per cent, in efficiency 
and good behavior. 

Captain S. M. Ayers looks after 
all inside work and one of the mem- 
bers of No. 8 — name detected by 
censor. 

Miss Sullivan is official stenogra- 
pher and paymaster and record keep- 
er and inspector director and the 
friend of all those working for this 
pioneer of the demonstration of ap- 
preciation. 

The memory of Miss Sullivan's 
smile will live long in the minds of 
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us employed by this "Pioneer" of 
"not made in Germany," but made in 
San Francisco shop. 

My reasons for writing this are 
simple — to give credit where credit 
is due. 

This bakers* dozen are responsible 
for all this boosting, and they have 
requested that I give the Elevator 
Constructors' Journal their names. 

H; have not used this "Pioneer" 
name yet, and would not do so. But 
our journal is printed and circulated 
outside of San Francisco, and nobody 
but No. 8 men would know to whom 
the credit of the appreciation of our 
"bakers' dozen" is due. 

Let it all suffice this — especially the 
prompting and the desire on behalf 
of my constituents to voice our senti- 
ments — is only to say a good word 
for and to meet out justice where jus- 
tice is due. 

$5.00 has an intrinsic value; but the 
thought that inspired the giving is 
what proclaims the man. Anyway 
"the Bakers' Dozen" take this means^ 
of thanking you for the good inten- 
tions conveyed by your Christmas 
Greetings, and that other firms of 
Elevator Constructors may realize 
the good will created between em- 
ployer and employee by such actions. 

We thank you, Mr. Frank Spencer 
of the Spencer Elevator Co. 

Harry Gingher 
Herman Anderson 
August Damm 
Al. Minnis 
Pete Larkin 
L. H. James 
Milton Tooke 
Wm. Arnold 
F. W. McAlister 
Paul Scott 
Geo. Armstrong 
R. B. Enoninger. 

ED. POOLE. 
Correspondent. 
Local No. 8, San Francisco. 



BUFFALO, N. Y. 

To the Editor: 

Local No. 14 installed its officers for 
the year 1919 on Thursday evening 
January 9th. 

Our well known president and busi- 
ness agent, Bro. Jack Linderman just 
left the president's chair long enough 
to take the oath for another year. 

Bro. Jake Reichard took his seat in 
the vice president's chair. This won't 
interfere with Jake's place on the re- 
freshment committee in any way. Jake 
is hard to beat when it comes to spotting 
shaft, but when it comes to hanging 
lines for a supper or picnic Jake is the 
one best bet. 

It takes too much time and trouble 
to move the typewriter and Dell said 
he wouldn't give up the fountain pen no 
how. So, of course Del had to keep 
the recording secretarj^^s desk. They 
tell me that when Del gets to work on 
agreements he can play that t3rpewriter 
until the neighbors think it is a phono- 
graph. 

Bro. Fred Steep couldn't slip the har- 
ness off either. Fines before dues is a 
bitter pill sometimes but Fred sees to it 
that we take our medicine even if he 
has to hold our nose. And when Fred 
gets into the chair behind the financial 
secretary's desk, the financial affairs of 
the local are not only in safe hands but 
also in competent hands. 

Bro. Johnny Martin will continue to 
call on the sick members and Bro. Bob 
Baehr will examine the cards. It looks 
as though Bob would see "Mechanic" 
on his own card before long. 

G. L. JOHNSON. 
Local No. 14, Buffalo. N. Y. 



MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

To the Editor : 

Somewhat reluctant and with hesitat- 
ing hand I will endeavor to put over 
my initial article to our much prized 
and eagerly read journal, to which I 
have the honor of being chosen as scribe 
fnr the ensuing year, and I hope my en- 
deavors will be g^ded by the following 
phrase, "Let us have faith that right 
makes might and in that faith let us 
endeavor to do our duty as we under- 
stand it." 
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Before entering into this, my initial 
installment, I want to congratulate the 
correspondent from Local No. 4 who 
wrote those glowing lines in a recent 
edition of the journal on the theme, 
"Hats Off to Old Men," appearing in 
the November issue. 

Regarding our Local No. 15 I can 
state that we have just elected and 
installed our officers for the ensuing 
year. Right here I wish to commend 
all the re-elected officers on the efficient 
manner in which they conducted the 
affairs of our Local No. 15 the past 
year, as well as the retiring officers, to 
whom high tribute is also due, not for- 
getting our Mr. Bill Jones for the mas- 
terly way in which he exacted the work- 
ing cards to be shown by members on 
meeting nights, in performance of his 
duties as warden, to which position he 
was again re-elected. 

Let us all join in appreciation, of the 
valuable services rendered the local the 
past year and hereby eulogize the officers 
and members and help encourage and in- 
fluence all to still greater efforts for the 
good of the cause. 

It ought to be each and every mem- 
ber's aim to have the employers' respect 
and have faith in the welfare of the 
organization in all of its accomplish- 
ments and endeavors. This can be 
brought about by strict adherence to 
our duties, promptness and punctuality, 
and above all regular attendance at the 
local meetings to thrash out the differ- 
ences of opinion and formulate into 
good, sound rules and regulations the 
wide range of various ideas, not only 
for our own benefit but the bosses as 
well. 

I would like to dwell at length upon 
the great question of poor attendance at 
our meetings, and if there are ways 
and means known to anyone in our great 
realm, I wish they would acquaint us 
here with the inducement to bring the 
attendance as high as possible. But I 
dare say this has always been the "bone 
of contention" in other locals, and al- 
though the small sacrifice of our leisure 
hours that the meetings require shouM 
more than encourage us to participate 
at full strength and help formulate ways 
and means to better our conditions and 



welfare and arrive at greater and much 
welcomed harmony with our employers. 

I feel our employers have reason to 
feel grateful toward us and our cause, 
for the craft remained true and loyal to 
its obligation and profession at all times 
during the great war crises, when wages 
and inducements were offered at every 
hand far in excess of the prevailing 
scales held by our craft. 

But as there is an industrial slump 
predicted, I hope we will not be obliged 
to suffer thereby, but our steadfastness 
to our craft remembered and be thusly 
compensated thereby for the loyalty 
shown by remaining in our line, with 
due consideration to those who were 
called by our country to become soldiers 
and sailors to fight in the great conflict 
for the sake of humanity. 

And right here we wish to welcome 
back our returned warriors and do them 
honor and hope that all may return safe 
and sound and find elevator hatchways, 
etc., as interesting as the cold trenches 
Were "over there." 

The members of No. 15 that have re- 
turned can tell hair-raising experiences 
of disasters at sea and great battles on 
a foreign soil. But as is always said, 
"War is hell, its memories glorious," 
will hold sway with us all. 

The local has decided to commence 
with determination to devote at least 
one hour after each meeting to the dis- 
cussion of practical elevator subjects, 
and we all intend to swap our different 
ideas and difficulties with obliging and 
unselfish zeal. 

At present our members are all work- 
ing and we hope the same is true or 
very near so of all the locals. 

Philip Voss is at Stevens Point, Wis. 
Joe Hepting at Marshfield, Wis., and 
the writer at present is aboard the 
"Northw^estern Limited" enroute to 
Mankato, Mlinn., trying to finish his cor- 
respondence to the journal so same will 
be found in the February number, and 
if the outfit stays on the rails through 
the blinding snow storm raging, this 
feat may be accomplished, and here- 
with I will cease firing and also wish to 
extend my regards to the boys down 
at sunny New^ Orleans of Local No. 16, 
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whom I still remember and think of 
quite often. 

Nearing the end of my journey and 
also my letter, I will say goodbye and 
good luck to all. 

LOUIS G. KOSTER. 
Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 



CLEVELAND, OHIO 

To the Editor: 

It is a blessed and peaceful day on 
which nothing extraordinary happens, 
but such days will not bring any spice 
and zest to the journal columns. 

The boys are all working at the pres- 
ent time and from what I can learn 
prospects look very promising. Several 
public improveinents will be started, one 
of these is a $50,000,00 Union Depot 
proposal which has just been voted on 
by the public with great support from 
the building trades. This is one of the 
greatest events that could have ever 
taken place. Inasmuch as many a cap- 
italist at this time is disposed to post- 
pone certain building constructions of 
various kinds which involve invest- 
ments of large sums of money, thinking 
that labor and material will be cheaper 
in the near future, they are much in- 
clined to let things drift for awhile, 
and as soon as they realize that a great 
undertaking of this sort was not ham- 
pered by the present cost they will be 
more ready to propose building con- 
structions. 

The boys of Local No. 17 are more 
determined than ever to get everything 
in the hatch. Bro. Andy Freidel has 
wound up both the Cleveland Hotel and 
Hirch Co. jobs. Bro. Dan Boody is 
working at the Oak Investment Building. 

Our ranks have been increased by the 
return of Bros. R. Stevens, F. Reed and 
Carl Dc Gunkie from camps. Bro. Carl 
De Gunkie is expecting a new-comer at 
his home, best of luck Carl. 

Bro. Barnes, with several other 
brothers have applications in for City 
Elevator Inspector, left vacant by our 
late Bro. Jack Hochstrasser. 

Several of our brothers have ma- 
chines. Big Bro. Bill Seibert has a 
Dodge, he says its great fun dodging 
with his Dodge; he's been dodging so 



much it loosened up his main bearings 
(that is in the motor). Bro. Art Gual- 
man also is a proud possessor of the 
Dodge, he calls it a Packard. Every 
time he seen a Dodge or a Packard Art 
would say there it is. I can't tell the diff- 
erence. They're both the same. Art and 
yours truly were going on a job one 
day, we had to go through a narrow 
drive, seeing the back of a machine, Art 
with the samjc saying, there it is. I can't 
tell the difference, but getting a front 
view of it he was very much disap- 
pointed, because it turned out to be a 
Henry P'ord. Bro Haber has a Buick, 
it's all jacked up ready to run. Bros. 
C. Jones and E. Boersch are not run- 
ning their cars this winter, reason un- 
known. Bro. Andy Friedel runs his 
car providing he gets the motor started. 
Bros Herman Wagner and A. Lucas are 
considering taking unto themselves life 
partners; good luck boys. 

Trusting that all the brothers are now 
working throughout the different locals, 
Local No. 17 takes great pleasure in ex- 
tending to all brothers luck and pros- 
perity for the New Year. 

JOE KRICERA. 
Local No. 17, Cleveland. 



DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

To the Editor: 

Corporal F. H. Cooper, 74th Com- 
pany, 6th Regiment, of the Fighting 
United States Marines, and an honored 
member of the International Union of 
Elevator Constructors, Local No. 36, of 
Detroit, Mich., died September 17, 1918, 
the day after he was wounded in the 
immortal drive of the Yankee troops at 
St. Mihiel. He was buried with military 
honors in the rear of the fighting lines. 
All during the early part of the fight 
young Cooper gallantly fought like a 
hero. He was most popular with the 
officers and soldiers of his regiment, 
and was a shining example of American 
fighting men. The following letter was 
received by Mrs. Charles Faber, 621 
Tillman Street, Detroit, from Captain 
L. D. Hermele, company commander 
of the young man who died for labor 
and democracv: 
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BRO. HARRY HAWTHORN 
Local No. 36, L U.E. C, Detroit 



his duties at all times. I trust that the 
fact that he fought and died in such a 
great cause may be some consolation to 
you. 

Assuring you of the deepest sympathy 
for the death of your brother, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 

L. D. HERMLE, Capt., U. S. M. C. 

Commanding Company 



74th Co., 6th Regiment, U. S. M. C, 
A. E. F., Germany. 

December 31st, 1918. 

Mrs. Chas. Faber, 

621 Tillman Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Madam: 

Your letter of November 15th, re- 
ferring to the death of your brother, 
Corporal F. H, Cooper, received. Our 
records show that Corporal Cooper was 
wounded in the action of September 
16th, 1918, on which occasion the Ameri- 
can Army advanced in the St. Mihiel 
Salient, near Theracourt, France. 

Corporal Cooper was taken to the 
Field Hospital No. 15 and died there 
the following day. He was buried well 
in the rear with military honors, but 
his grave number and name of the 
cemetery have not been sent to this 
office. This information will be sent 
as soon as received. 

Corporal Cooper was well liked by 

the officers and men of the Company. 

He was a good soldier and faithful to 



Bro. H. Hawthorn, of the same local, 
a company mate of young Cooper, was 
killed in action July 19th in the famous 
Chateau Thierry fight, the turning point 
of the great war. The death of Haw- 
thorn was at the time a great blow to 
Cooper, his bunkie. Hawthorn enlisted 
July, 1917. Cooper went into the service 
November, 191 7. 

Both of these young men were a credit 
to Uncle Sam and the cause they died 
for, and the International Union of 
Elevator Constructors' feels an irrepar- 
able loss in their deaths. 

JOHN JULIAN 
Local No. 36, Detroit. 




BRO. F. H. COOPER 
Local No. 36, I. U. E. C, Detroit 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

To the Editor and Brothers: 

It has been a long time since Local 
No. 37 has had anything in the corres- 
pondence column. We had a very faith- 
ful correspondent in Brother J. Boyle, 
l)Ut we wanted to give him a rest, so 
elected Brother A. Wark, who proved to 
be a slacker as far as writing was con- 
corned, but outside of that he is one of 
our good old talkers and fighters for 
unionism. He said he wrote one letter. 
rv(] i^ V as so good he had it framed in- 
Mcad cf tnsting it to the mail. 

The war being over, two of our big 
manly boys have come back and are at 
work. They are Brother O. W. De Vere 
who almost got over there. He was 
two days on sea when they were called 
back, and Brother Will Thomas, who 
didn't get started, but was willing. We 
had six brothers in the army all en- 
listed, and we hope soon to see all six 
back and working. 

Brother H. F. Taylor is back again 
after about sixteen months. He was 
over east for the Otis Company. We 
thought maybe he would improve some, 
but his hair is just as scarce as ever 
and he still chews scrap tobacco. So 
we can't see any change. 

Brother Bennett is working in Cincin- 
nati for the Warner Company, I be- 
lieve. 

Work in Columbus is pretty lively in 
the service end, but not much doing in 
construction at present, but the outlook 
is pretty good for a little later on. Lets 
hope building will start with a boom, 
for May ist is coming along soon, and 
a lot of us have new agreements com- 
ing up. And right now while I think 
of it I believe it would be a pretty good 
idea to have the journal pub]i:;!i the 
scales of the different locals throughout 
the country. 

I would also like to see more letters 
every month, for to me that is the most 
interesting part of the journal. I have 
mjet several members of the differ- 
ent locals, and when I see their name in 
print it is like meeting an old friend. T 
was made an elevator constructor by 
Local No. 34 at Indianapolis, so would 
be real glad to see something from them 



once in a while; also every local in the 
countr>' should say hello at least every 
three months. 

This, of course, is rather late, but 
nevertheless Local No. 37 wishes our 
international officers and every brother 
under their wing the most prosperous 
and happy new year of their lives to 
date. 

CARLE S. NAEGELE 
Columbus, Local 37 



Sec. Morrison Predicts Bread Lines 

Bread lines in this country before 
May I next was predicted by A. F. 
of L. Secretary Morrison while urg- 
ing the House Committee on Immi- 
gration to favor legislation that 
would stop immigration for four 
years. The trade union official read 
into the records replies to his query 
from a large number of central bodies 
in industrial centers on the number 
of unemployed. 

Los Angeles reported a surplus of 
8,000; Chicago, "at least 70,000;" 
Louisville, 2,900; New Orleans, 20,- 
000; Boston, 20,000; <jrand Rapids, 
5,000; St. Paul, Minn., 8,000, includ- 
ing 500 returned sK)ldiers; Kansas 
City, Mo„ 2,000; Newark, N. J., 
10,000; St. Louis, Mo., between 15,- 
000 and 20,000; Trenton, N. J., 
2,500; New York City, 20,000; 
Youngstown, Ohio, 5,000, with indi- 
cations pointing "to triple this num- 
ber within the next ten days;" Fort 
Worth, Texas, 20 per cent of skilled 
labor idle; Milwaukee, 7,000; Roches- 
ter, N. Y., 3,000; Utica, N. Y., 3,500; 
Detroit, 50,000; Philadelphia, 10,000; 
Indianapolis, 8,000 ; Bridgeport, 
Conn., 15,000; San Francisco, 15,000; 
Charleston, W. Va., 3.50o; Worces- 
ter, Mass., 12,000; Toledo, Ohio, 17,- 
000; Tacoma, Wash., 2,500; Denver, 
1.750; Akron, Ohio, 2,500; Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., 3,000; Pittsburgh, 10,000. 



LENNON FOR MAYOR 
Bloomington, 111. — John B. Len- 
non, for years treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
been nominated for mayor by the 
labor party of this city. 
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WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty to call from our 
midst 

WHEREAS, Brother Brothers was a good loyal member of 
Local No. 36, and ever faithful to the local and his brother mem- 
bers and respected by all with whom he worked; and 

WHEREAS, We realize the loss we have sustained in the 
passing to the Great Beyond of Brother Brothers; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we extend our heartfelt condolence to 
the family and relatives of the deceased in this their hour of 
sorrow and bereavement; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That these resolutions be written in the records 
of Local No* 36 and that a copy be sent to the International 
Office for insertion in the journal of the union, and the charter of 
Local No. 36 be draped for a period of sixty days. 

WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty to call from our 
midst * 

Vr0« ^wcr^ Ifmtttlptnt 

who was taken while serving his country and fellow workers; and 

WHEREAS, Brother Hawthorn was a good, loyal member 
of Local No. 36 and ever faithful to the local and his brother 
members and respected by all with whom he worked; and 

WHEREAS, We realize the loss sustained in the passing 
to the Great Beyond of Brother Harry Hawthorn; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we extend our heartfelt condolence to 
the family and relatives of the deceased in this their hour oi 
sorrow and bereavement; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That these resolutions be written in the records 
of the minutes of Local No. 36 and that a copy be sent to the 
International Office for insertion in the journal, and the charter 
be draped for sixty days. 

WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty to call from our 
midst 

M. % (Htmptt 

who was taken while serving his country and fellow workers; and 
WHEREAS, Brother Cooper was a charter member of Local 
No. 36 and was at all times a true union man and true to his 
brother members; and 

WHEREAS, We realize the loss sustained in the passing to 
the Great Beyond of Brother F. H. Cooper; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we extend our heartfelt condolence to the 
family and relatives of the deceased in this their hour of sorrow 
and bereavement; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That these resolutions be written in the records 
of the minutes of Local No. 36 and that a copy be sent to the 
International Office for insertion in the journal, and the charter 
be draped for sixty days. 

JOHN JULIEN, THOMAS LAHIFF, 

Business Agent. President, 
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NOTICE TO SECRETARIES OF 
LOCAL UNIONS 

Local Secretaries are requested to 
peruse the Directory of Officers and 
inform the Editor if there have been 
any changes made that do not appear 
in the Journal. 

LOCAL UNIONS 



Local No. I, New York City, N. Y. 

Meets second and fourth Thurs' 

days in month at Brevoort Hall, 156 

54th St. 
President — Andrew Eagan, 154 E. 

54th St. 
Recording Secretary — H. Die Granby, 

287 Audubon Ave. 
Financial Secretary — Frank Volker, 

154 E". 54th St. 
Treasurer — Fred. Grant, 154 E. 54th 

St. 
Business Agents — E. Smith, Chas. 

Tiernan. Office at Breevoort Hall, 

156 E. 54th St. Phone 4448 Plaza. 
Correspondent to Journal — William 

Havenstrite. 



Local No. 2, Chicago, 111. Meets first 

and third Wednesday in month at 

Colonial Hall, 20 W. Randolph St. 
President— L. Kelso, 1471 E. 69th St. 
Vice-President — C. Wiltgeri, 2203 W. 

Monroe St. 
Recording Secretary — William Pease, 

135 1 S. Karlov Ave. 
Financial Secretary — ^J. Dorack, 1230 

S. Avers Ave. 
Treasurer — L. Larson, 3250 Evergreen 

Ave. 
Business Agent — W. Snow, Room 

606, 184 W. Washington St. Phone, 

Main 5354. 
Correspondent to Journal — E. Hana- 

way, 610 W. Adams St. 



Local No. 3, St. Louis, Mo. Meets 
first and third Thrusdays in month 
at UnJ^v Hall, 2651 and 2653 Locust 



President — Fred. Doyle, 6556 Scanlan 

Ave. 
Vice-President — H. Weber, 5250 AI- 

cott Ave. 
Recording Secretary — Louis Volk, 

4745 Alabama Ave. 
Financial Secretary — O. P. Klein, 447 

Eichelbcrger Ave. 
Treasurer — F. H. Burmester, 5362 

Moffitt Ave. 
Business Agent — Louis Schaeflfer, 

2651 Locust St. Phones: Central 

586; Bomont 3^- 
Correspondent to Journal — M. Cra- 
mer, 5521 Magnolia Ave. 



Local No. 4, Boston, Mass. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
month at 386 Harrison Ave. 

President — Frank J. Dutton, 6 Wain- 
wright St., Dorchester. 

Vice-President — Frank Bean, 33 Gay- 
head St., Roxbury. 

Recording Secretary — Wlm. J. Cas- 
serly, 104 Geneva Ave., Roxbury. 
Tel., Roxbury 1651M. 

Financial Secretary — Wm. Rosbor- 
ough, 20 Crocker St., Somcrville. 

Treasurer — Olaf Benson, 519 Colum- 
bus Ave. 

Business Agent — J. C. Macdonald, 
386 Harrrison Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — J. C. Mac- 
donald, 386 Harrison Ave. 



Local No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. Meets 

first and third Tuesday in month at 

Bricklayers' Hall, 707 N. Broad St. 
President — Charles P. Fisher, 2516 

Corlies St. 
Vice-President— C. Wolf, 3013 N. 

Warnock St. Phone Tioga 7584 W. 
Recording Secretary — William B. 

Macalister, 128 N. Wilton St. 
Financial Secretary — John Young, 

4617 Ludlow St. 
Treasurer— J. S. Irwin, 3637 N. T7th 

St. 
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Business Agent — Robert Smith. Of- 
fice 621 Heed Building, 1213 Fil- 
bert St. Phone, Walnut 1441. 

Correspondent to Journal — W. B. 
Macalister. 



Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets 
first and third Wednesdays in 
month at Labor Temple, Washing- 
ton and Webster Sts. 

President — W. F. Hopkins, 1361 Jef- 
fers St. 

Vice-President — J. G. Hopkins, 6108 
Broad St. 

Recording Secretary — C. E. Dunn, 159 
Henderson St., N. S. 

Financial Secretary — G. J. Husak, 
2020 Sarah St., S. S. 

Treasurer — J. A. Cryder, 756 Wood- 
bourne Ave. 

Business Agent — H. I>. Rowan, Room 
4, Labor Temple, Residence Phone 
Crafton 232M. 

Correspondent to Journal — H. D. 
Rowan, Labor Temple. 



Local No. 7, Baltimore, Md. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in 
month at Carpenters Hall, 715 N. 
Eutaw St. 

President — W. Koerber, 3639 Dorsey's 
Lane. 

Vice-President — A. Williams, Garden- 
ville, Md. 

Recording Secretary — L. O. Dorsey, 
241 1 W. North Ave. 

Financial Secretary — H. Holland, 
2237 East North Ave. 

Treasurer — J. H. Fox, 920 W. Fay- 
ette St. 

Business Agent — W. Dowling, 1522 
McHenry St. 



Local No. 8, San Francisco, Cal. 
Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Harmony Hall, 200 Guer- 
rero St. 

President— F. Kalte, 1264 Vallejo St. 

Vice-President — Edw, McGee, 3662 
20th St. 

Financial Secretary — -E. Maring, 2629 
Diamond St. 

Recording Secretary — Wm. Manley, 
1607 Wbolsey St.. Berkeley. 



Business Agent — E. W. McGee, 3662 

20th St. 
Treasurer— Wm. Usher, 73 Haight St 
Correspondent to Journal — Ed. Poole. 



Local No. 9, Minneapolis, BAinn. 
Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Union Temple Hall, 24 
Washington Ave., S. 

President — Emil Skoglund, 1414 Penn 
Ave., N. 

Vice-President — C. K. Wisehart, 4223 
Blaisdale Ave. 

Recording Secretary — N. W. Johnson, 
1728 Wesley Ave., St. Paul. 

Financial Secretary — Swan Barton, 
3542 Dupont Ave., N. 

Treasurer — N. W. Johnson, 1728 Wes- 
ley Ave., St. Paul. 

Business Agent — J. J. McNellis, 2109 
2d Ave., N. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. J. Mc- 
Nellis, 2109 2d Ave., N. 



Local No. 10, Washington, D. C. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
in month ^t Pythian Temple, 9th 
St., above K. N. W. 

President— E. B. Finch, 33 P St., 
N. E. 

Vice-President — H. Prior. 

Recording Secretary — Chas. Crump, 
Ballston, Va. 

Financial Secretary — J. F. Herrity, 
Ballston, Va. 

Treasurer— J. O. Whiting, 906 7th St., 
S. W. 

Business Agent — ^J. W. Reynolds, 11 16 
C St., N. E. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. W. Rey- 
nolds. 



Local No. II Cincinnati, Ohio. Meets 
first and third Fridays in month at 
Bricklayer's Hall, Clarke and John 
Sts. 

President — Chas. Barkhau, 800 Pop- 
lar St. 

Vice-President — Chas. Ryan, Sedam 
St. 

Recording Secretary — ^William Vos- 
lamber, 2900 Jefferson Ave. 

Financial Secretary — B. J. Vceneman, 
1054 Rittenhouse St. 
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Treasurer — Hairy Barwick, 1131 Gest 

St. 
Business Agent — B. J. Veeneman, 1054 

Rittenhouse St. 



Local No. I a, Kansas City, Mo. 

Meets first and third Thursdays in 
month at Labor Temple, 14th and 
Woodland Sts. 

President — H. L. Altman, 3816 An- 
derson St. 

Vice-President — Ed. Link, 1920 Wyan- 
dotte St. 

Recording Secretary — H. E. Altman, 
6108 St. John Ave. 

Financial Secretary — J. W. Boyd, 
2412 Indiana Ave. 

Business Agent — George Best, 3618 
Wayne Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. H. 
Pomeroy, 4201 Agnes Ave. 



Local No. 14, Buffalo, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
Johnson Park Hall, Cor. Johnson 
Park and S. Elmwood Ave. 

President — J. Lindermann, 528 N. Di- 
vision St. 

Vice-President — A. Bruce Silverthorn. 
219 Bird Ave. 

Recording Secretary — A. DeLamarter, 
43 W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Financial Secretary — F. N. Steep, 225 
Norwalk Ave. Phone, Creasant 

2275J. 
Correspondent to Journal — G. L. 
Johnson. 



Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Wisconsin Hall, 861 12th St. 

President — G. Lorenz, Room 205 Bris- 
bane Hall, 528 Chestnut St. 

Vice President — Fred J. Rosenberg, 
Jr., 1 120 N. Piercie St. 

Recording Secretary — Louis J. Vier- 
thaler, 1366 Buffum St. 

Financial Secretary — H. J. Olson, 
1 1 29 17th St. 

Business Agent — G. Lorenz. Res., 894 
33d St. Office, Brisbane Hall, 528 
Chestnut St. 

Correspondent to Journal — Louis 
Koster, 417 23rd Ave. 



Local No. 16, New Orleans, La. 

Meets first and third Thursday In 
month at Exchange Place, near Ca- 
nal St. 

President — S. A. Wooledge, 2635 Mi- 
lan St. 

Vice-President — John Carey, 1548 
Constance St. 

Recording Secretary — Robt Pattison, 
2910 Palmyra St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Anthony Suhren, 2451 Leharpe St. 



Local No. 17, Cleveland, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Cleveland Federation of 
Labor Hall, 310 Prospect Ave. 

President — E. M. Spore, 1351 E. 
iiith St. 

Vice President — Chas. Haber, 5008 
Fram Ave. 

Recording Secretary — ^J. L Lloyd, 1037 
E. 76th St. Phone, Rosedale S442M. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Charles Spoerke, 3126 W. 43d St. 

Business Agent — ^John Bishop, 310 
Prospect Ave. Phone, Main 2887. 

Correspondent to Journal — J. Kucera, 
3484 E. 140th St. 



Local No. 18, Los Angeles, Gal. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Labor Temple, 538 Maple Ave. 

President — Jas. Mclntire, 4620 Wads- 
worth St. 

Vice-President — Chester Conboy, 206 
K 53rd St. 

Recording Secretary — Charles R. 
Glaeser, 412 S. Daly St. 

Financial Secretary — William Little, 
3930 Dossey St. 

Treasurer — Dwight F. Copley, Box 
964, Bell, Cal. 



Local No. 19, Seattle, Wash* Meets 
first and third Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, 6th and Uni- 
versity. 

President — Alexander Parks, 7829 
Strand Ave. 

Vice-President — ^Wm. Tabor, 420 East 
73d St. 

Recording Secretary — L. S. Grandy. 
815 E. 75th St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer. — 
F. H. Bitter, 2513 6th Ave. 
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Business Agent — Perry Dashnow, Financial Secretary — V. G. Wahl, 763 

6749 4th Ave., N. W. Lipan St. 

Correspondent to Journal — Joe Mc- Treasurer — M, J. Chamberlain, 2223 

Lend, 8312 5th Ave.. So. W. 31st Ave. 



Local No. 21, Dallas, Tex. Meets first 
and third Tuesdays in month at La- 
bor Temple, Young and Evergreen 
Sts. 

President — A. D. Dupree. 

Vice-President— T. J. Carter. 

Recording Secretary — R. M". Owsley, 
339 Lake St., Sta. A. 

Financial Secretary — J. Hallmark. 

Business Agent — R. M. Owsley. 



Local No. 23, Portland, Ore. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Dammien Hall, 4th and 
Washington Sts. 

President — Geo. Fiandt, 1274 E. Tay- 
lor St. 

Vice-President — Chas. Hobbs, 170 
I2th St. 

Recording Secretary — ^J. Geil, 613 
Mulberry St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
R. V. Clark, 1021 E. 28th St., N. 

Correspondent to Journal — J. Geil, 
613 Mulberry St. 



Local No. 24, Birmingham, Ala. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

month at Brown Marx Building, ist 

and 20th Sts. 
President — ^Thos. Rogers, 1918 Morris 

Ave. 
Recording Secretary — J. B. Oldham, 

4922 Florentine Ave. 
Treasurer — L. L. Browning, 7424 

Sloss Ave. 
Business Agent — J. B. Oldham, 4922 

Florentine Ave. 



Local No. 25, Denver, CoL Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
month at Club Building, 1729 Ara- 
phoc St. 

President— H. B. Mullin, 1464 S. 
Clarkson St. 

Vice-President— J. A. Bailey, 233 Li- 
pan St. 

Recording Secretary — W. C. Rogers. 
1326 Columbin? St. 



Local No. 27, Rochester, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Engineers' Hall, 'J^ Main St. 
West. 

President— G. WHder, 85 Lux St. 

Vice-President — E. Angel, 5 Marshall 
St. 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer— 
G. Fegan, 5 Hobson St. 

Financial Secretary — C. Johnson, 72 
Avis St. 

Business Agent— O. Neilsen, (yj Shel- 
ter St. 

Correspondent to Journal — B. Thor- 
esen, 30 Elgin St. 



Local No. 28, Omaha, Neb. Meets 

second and fourth Fridays in month 

at Labor Temple, i6th and Capital 

Ave. 
President — S. S. Webster, 3426 

Parker St. 
Vice President — F. G. Petersen, 41 15 

Charles St. 
Recording Secretary — C. L. Ferrell, 

508 N. 20th St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

R. C. Anderson, 2595 Pratt St. 
Business Agent— D. J. O'Keefe, 626 

Williams St. 
Correspondent to Journal — F. C. 

Mack, 72nd and Spencer Sts. 



Local No. 30, Memphis, Tenn. Meets 

1st and 15th of each month at 226 

Court Ave. 
President— J. W. Smith, 571 Ponitoc. 
Vice-President— J. N. Pennington, 138 

N. 3d St. 
Recording Secretary — B. N. McCulley. 

1024 Cummins St. 
Financial Secretary — W. N. Claunts. 

226 Court Ave. 
Treasurer — W. N. Claunts, 226 Court 

Ave. 
Business Agent — B. N. McCulley, 1024 

Cummins St. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. N. 

Claunts, 226 Court Ave. 
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Local No. 31, Houston, Texas. Meets 
second and fourth Mondays in 
month at Electrical Workers' Hall, 
907% Franklin St. 

President — R. S. Wray, 2016 Louis- 
iana St. 

Vice President — Roy Blanke, care 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Recording Secretary — L. L. Penn, 
1805 San Jacinto St. 

Financial Secretary — T. F. Perry, 
508 Live Oak St. 

Treasurer — L A. Murphy, Route i, 
Box 163 D. 

Business Agent — S. C. Johnson, 281 1 
Caroline St. 



Local No. 32, Atlanta, Ga. Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, 112^/^ Trinity Ave. 

President — J. S. McGloughlin, 13 Va- 
nira St. 

Vice President— J. Hi Voyles, 82 
Windsor St. 

Recording Secretary — W M. Mc- 
Gloughlin, 13 Vanira St. 

Financial Secretary— H. H. Hughes, 
268 So. Pryor St. 

Business Agent — F. R. Martin, 60 
Neal St. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. S. 
Radford, Oakhurst, Decatur, Ga. 



Local No. 34, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
at Labor Temple, 138 W. Wash- 
ington St. 

President — Chas. S. Dunlap, 346 N. 
Noble St. 

Vice-President — John Noll, 912 N. La 
Salle St 

Recording Secretary — Howard Osti- 
weg, Labor Temple. 

Treasurer — Glenn Cruzan, 846 Tem- 
ple Ave. 

Business Agent — E. H. Large, 602 
Dorm an St. 

Correspondent to Journal — C. B. 
Tyler, Terre Haute, Ind. 



Local No. 35, Albany, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Federation Hall, 106 State 
St. 



President — Peter McCool — 116 S. Hawk 

St. 
Recording Secretary — Chas. Nichol- 

sen, 58 Elberon Place. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Long. 
Correspondent to Journal — Chas. 

Nicholsen, 58 Elberon Place. 



Local No. 36, Detroit, Mich. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at Fraternity Hall, 140 First St. 

President — Thos. Lahiff, 1452 Mc- 
Kinley St. 

Vice-President — Herman Truse, 1099 
23rd St. 

Recording Secretary — Thos. Schwei- 
gert, 615 Antoinette St. 

Financial Secretary — E. Hazell, 44 
Leicester Court. 

Treasurer — Alex. Simpson, 218 Tire- 
man Ave. 

Business Agent — J. Julien, 408 Hodges 
Bldg. Phone, Main 1455; Res., West 
89J. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. T. An- 
derson, 431 Berwick Ave. 



Local No. 37, Columbus, Ohio. Meets 

second and fourth Wednesdays, 

Building Trades Hall. 171% N. 

High St. 
President — Paul Smith, 970 Delaware 

Ave. 
Vice President — Carl Naegcle, 645 S. 

Park St. 
Recording Secretary — Bert Williams. 

295 Clarendon Ave. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Geo. Hedrick, 190 N. 19th St. 
Business Agent — G. Weber, 640 S. 5th 

St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Carl Nae- 

gele, 645 S. Park St. 



Local No. 38, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Meets first and third Thursdays at 
Walker's Bank Bldg. 

President — A. M. Thaxton, Farming- 
ton, Utah. 

Vice-President— W. R. Clark, 137 
Vidas Ave. 

Recording Secretary— E. B. O'Neill, 
361 E, 2ist South St. 
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Financial Secretary — C. B. Miller, 
i8th Floor, Walker Bank Building. 

Treasurer — Frank Sheppard, 170 Clay- 
bourne Ave. 



Local No. 39, Providence, R. I. Meets 

first and third Fridays in month at 

Peck's Hall, 27 Westminster St. 
President — Daniel A. Phillips, 22 

Wendell St., Riverside, R. I. 
Vice-President—Chas. O'Rielcy, 55 

Langdon St. 
Recording Secretary — Wm. Wyman, 

38 Lyman Ave., Norwood, R. L 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Henry, 80 Warren Ave., 

Pawtucket, R. I. 
Business Agent — J. IX Cote, 4 Main 

St., Natick, R. I. 



Local No. 40, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Meets every second Friday in K. of 

C. Building, Hazel St. 
President — Thomas Sturgeon, 634 

Pine St. 
Vice-President — Don. H. Foltz. 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. D. Lawrence, 123 St. Louis Ave. 
Financial Secretary — G. H. Pardcy, 

1020 Burkley Ave. 
Correspondent to Journal — G. H. Par- 

dey. 



Local No. 41, Springfield, Mass. 
Meets first and third Mondays in 
each month at Cooks and Waiters' 
Hall, 275 Dwight St. 

President — J. W. Foy, to Armory 
Court. 

Vice-President — Edw. Wik, 8 Searle 
St. 

Recording Secretary — J. E. Johnson, 
29 Woodside Terrace. 

Financial Secretary — E. Olson, 29 
Woodside Terrace. 

Treasurer — J. E. Johnson, 29 Wood- 
side Terrace. 



Local No. 42, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

President — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Vice-President— Bert Gower, 846 Wil- 
lard St., S. E. 

Recording Secretary — E. Prinz, R. F. 
D. No. 9. 



Treasurer — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Business Agent — Melvin Griswold, 
515 Adams St., S. E. 

Correspondent to Journal — E. Printz, 
R. F. Dl, No. 9. 



Local No. 43, Utica, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Saturdays in 

month at Labor Temple, Devereaux 

and Charlotte Sts. 
President — Fred Kirwin, 904 Mary St. 
Vice-President — Thomas Killihu, N. 

Y. Mills, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary — Frank E. Bat- 

chelor, 207 Blandina St. 
Financial Secretary — Harry Kates, 

Highland Ave. 
Treasurer — Harry Kates, Highland 

Ave. 
Business Agent — Clinton Hanahan, 

1524 Neilson St. 



Local No. 44, Toledo, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at C. L. U. Hall, Cherry and Sum- 
mit Sts. 

President — Geo. Davis, 758 Lotus St. 

Vice President — J. Flick, care Otis 
Elevator Co. 

Recording Secretary — A. L. Larson, 
care Otis Elevator Co. 

Financial Secretary — J. H. Biddle, 
care Haughton Elevator Co. 

Treasurer — A. L. Larson, care Otis 
Elevator Co. 

Business Agent — A. L. Larson, care 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Correspondent to Journal — A. L. 
Larson, care Otis Elevator Co. 



Local No. 45, Akron, Ohio. Meets 

every Tuesday at C. L. U. Hall, 5 

East Buchtel St. 
President — James Gilbert — 743 Bissoi 

Ave. 
Vice-President — Jas. Gilbert, 743 Bis- 

son Ave. 
Recording Secretary — Victor Meu- 

nier, 96 S. College St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Wm. Long, 281 Berg St. 
Business Agent — F. H. Crozier, 242 

Lake St. 
Correspondent to Journal — ^William 

Long, 281 Berg St. 
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Local No 46, Rock Island. 111. Meets 

industrial Home Bldg., Rock Island, 

111. 
President — C. F. Sweetman, care 

Otis Elevator Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 
Vice-President — A. C. Gustatson, 

519% 19th St. 
Recording Secretary — R. F. Harris, 

S2s¥i 5th Ave.. Moline. 111. 
Financial Secretary — R. F. Harris, 

825M1 5th Ave., Moline. 111. 
Treasurer — C. F. Sweetman, care 

Otis Elevator Co., Cedar Rapids, 

Mich. 
Business Agent — C. F. Southwick, 518 

W. Qth St., Davenport. Iowa. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. C. 

Grant. 2715 16th Ave., Moline, 111. 



Local No. 47, Worcester, Blass. Meets 
first and third Friday in month in 
Labor Temple, 62 Madison St 

President — Michael J. Keating, 30 
Wachusette St. 

Recording Secretary — John Lund- 
quist, 6 Natick St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Owen B. Lloyd, 263 Chandler St. 



Local No. 48, Charleston, W. Va. 

Meets third Monday in month. 
President— C. A. Plaster, 403 Penn 

Ave. 
Recording Secretary — C. T. Bulling- 

ton, South Charleston, W. Va. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

C T. Rullington, South Charleston, 

W. Va. 
Business Agent — R. Hoffman, 1440 

Madison St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Frank 

Moore. 



INITIATED 

Local No. 2 — J. Lasky 
R. Go si in 
P. Amussen 
R. Jones 
Local No. 6— C. P. Haver 
Local No. 8— H. H. Pagels 
Local No. 9 — Ben Ahrends 



Local 

Local 
Local 



Local 

Local 
Local 



INITIATED— Continued 

No. 10 — Edward R. Hurley 

Chas. W. Donaldson 
No. 17— E. Flick 
No. 19 — J. A. Barrett 

T. O. Warner 

L. Williams 
No. 28— J. A. Olson 

Chas. E. Langton, Jr. 

Frank L. Barker 
No. 31 — A. C. Downard 

Lee Palmer 
No. 32— B. F. Clark 



REIMTJATED 

Local No. 2—I:. R. Ke ter 
Local No. 8— J. E. Uphoff 

H. Hendrickson. 
Local No. 10 — E. R. Rhea 
Local No. 31 — R. A. Newe 



REINSTATED 

Local No. II — J. Grin er 
A. Grinker 



CLEARANCE CARDS ISSUED 

Card. Local 
No. No. 

1465 8— F. W. Banta 

1466 44 — Wm. Weigie 

1467 19 — Gus Egli 



CLEARANCE CARDS DEPOSITED 

Card. Local 
No. No. 

1448 II — Reuben Bare 

1449 6 — Leo Clark 
1458 17 — John Jensen 
1460 35 — ^William Myers 



WITHDRAWAL CARDS ISSUED 

Card. Local 
No. No. 
A154 19— H. C. Pollock 
A155 8— A. G. Pedwell 
A 1 56 2— J. McGrath 
A157 5 — John McClintock 
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Local No. 



Local No. 



Local No. 



Local No. 
Local No. 

Local No. 
Local No. 

Local No. 



Local No, 

Local No. 
Local No. 



SUSPENDED 

2 — J. Henderson 

J. Manning 

A. Wemctte 
6— A. M. Barr 

Robt. Baiiman 

Thos. Daly 

J. W. Gri.'fith 

Geo. R. Hale 

S. R. Millman 

Jas. Randall 

H. Schuster 
9 — Wm. Chew 

Einar E. Stinsrud 

Jas. Rames 

Hen. J. Jclmson 

Wm. S. Buel 
10 — G. W. Cox 
i6— A. J. Hote 

Arthur Caston 
i8— Wm. Kridler 
28— W. H. Arthur 

W. T. Jones. 
31— C. R. Greene 

F. G. Lane 

S. C. Johnson 
36— S. J. Stiles 

E. D. Rife 
46 — Mat Gorman 
47 — Henry Bleau 

Thos. McCarty 



PRECLUDED 



Local No. 8— A. P. Bilay 

W. F. Calkins 
C. Sayles 

Local No. 17— R. Bell 

J. J. Nowak 
O. G. Clark. Jr. 
A. Sammon 
T. McLean 

Local No. 28 — Jas. Lynch 

H. L. Pakiser 

Local No. 36 — E. S. Jones 



DECEASED 

Local No. 17 — J. Hoshstrasser 
Patsy Brown 

Local No. 36~FTank Cooper 
Ed. Brothers 
Harry Hawthorn 





REMITTANCES 


Date 


Local 


Jan. 


No. 


13 


28— Nov. P. C. Tax, etc., 




supplies 


16 


6— Nov. P. C. Tax, etc.. 




supplies. 


16 


43— J«Jy» Aug., Sept, Oct., 




Nov., Dec, Jan. P. C. 




Tax, etc., journals and 




supplies. 


17 


ID— Sept., Oct., Nov. P. C. 




Tax, etc., journals. 


17 


32— Diec. P. C. Tax, etc., 




journals and supplies. 


18 


36- Dec. P. C. Tax, etc.. 




supplies. 


18 


18— Dec. P. C. Tax. etc. 


20 


4 — Payment on account. 


20 


23— Dec. P. C. Tax, etc. 


21 


16 Dec. P. C. Tax, etc. 


22 


9- Dec. P. C Tax, etc.. 




supplies. 


22 


6— Dec. P. C. Tax, etc.. 




journals and supplies. 


23 


19— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc.. 




journals and supplies. 


23 


48— Dec. P. C. Tax, etc. 


23 


5— DIec. P. C. Tax, etc.. 




journals and supplies. 


24 


42— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc., 




journals and supplies. 


24 


3— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc.. 




journals and supplies. 


24 


28— Dec. P. C. Tax, etc., 




journals and supplies. 


25 


8— Dec. P. C. Tax, etc.. 




journals and supplies. 


27 


34— Sept., Oct., Nov. P. C. 




Tax, etc., journals and 




supplies. 


27 


15— Dec. P. C. Tax, etc.. 




journals and supplies. 


30 


2— Dec. P. C. Tax, etc.. 




journals and supplies. 


30 


23— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc.. 




journals and supplies. 


30 


17 — On account. 


Feb. 


No. 


I 


46— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc. 


I 


37— Dec. P. C. Tax., etc., 




journals and supplies. 


3 


36— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc.. 




journals and supplies. 
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REMITTANCES (Continued) 


Feb. 


No. 


4 


35— Oct., Nov., Dec. P. C. 




Tax, etc., journals and 




supplies. 


5 


5— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc. 


6 


41— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc. 


lO 


2&— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc. 


lO 


i8— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc.. 




journals and supplies. 


II 


i6 — Jan. P. C. Tax, etc. 


II 


lo— Diec, Jan. P. C. Tax, etc., 




journals and supplies. 


12 


5 — On account. 


12 


48— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc. 


12 


II— On account. 


12 


2— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc. 




supplies. 


13 


9— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc. 


13 


6— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc. 


13 


19 — Supplies. 


15 


17— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc. 



Take it from a man wno has 
worked from his earliest years, and 
who is a workingman now, and is 
proud to be one, that no one can 
get any more out of his job than he 
puts into it. 

Not because any man says so, but 
because it is the real nature of 
things. 

If an employer urges men to do 
their best, and the men learn after 
a while that their best docs not 
mean any reward for them, then they 
simply go back into the rut and all 
the urging is wasted. 



There is no easy way. Freedom 
and rights come as a result of or- 
ganization and struggle. They can 
be maintained only through organ- 
ization, eternal vigilance and, above 
all else, preparedness for defense. 



SPECIAL NOTICE 

Any mjcmber who does not receive 
his copy of the Journal on account of 
this office not having his proper ad- 
dress may procure same from the Re- 
cording Secretary of his Local, as we 
forward all Journals for which we 
have no addresses to that official. If 
you desire to receive your Journal 
through the mail, kindly notify the 
Editor, stating your international num- 
ber with old and new address. 



SPECIAL REQUEST TO SECRE- 
TARIES OF LOCAL UNIONS 

Secretaires of local unions are re- 
quested to send in their monthly re- 
ports at the end of each month. 

Secretaries are also requested to 
state international number of mem- 
bers referred to on monthly reports. 



The Price of the New 

Emblem Button 

Remains the Same 



^ 



The style and design are 
the same as the original but- 
ton, proportionately reduced 
to one-half inch diameter. 
Solid gold (guaranteed). 

Price 75 cents 

Orders taken by the Local 
Secretaries. 



TO INSURE PROMPT INSERTION, all official matter and 
communications should reach this office before the SIXTH of 
the month preceding publication. 

FRANK J. SCHNEIDER, Editor, 

403-404 Perry Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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World to Get a Mew Deal | 

By MATTHEW WOLL 3 



The first world constitution was made 
public when President Wilson on Feb- 
ruary 14th read the draft of the League 
of Nations before the general Peace 
Conference. As a result of agreements 
proposed, Europe and the world gen- 
erally are to get a new deal. The old 
idea of balance of power and of mili- 
tarism for world ills seems definitely 
relegated to the discard. 

While not containing a provision for 
any sort of international poHce force, 
the constitution includes stringent meas- 
ures designed to prevent future wars. 
As stated by the President in his ad- 
dress concerning the enforcement of the 
principles of peace; 

"Armed force is in the background in 
this program, but it is in the back- 
^ound; and if the moral force of the 
world will not sufiice the physical force 
of the world shall. But that is the last 
resort, because this is intended as a 
-constitution of peace, not as a league 
of war." 

Blxisting peace treaties are to be ab- 
rogated and future treaties must be 
referred to an international treaty 
1)ureau and given full publicity. 

Armaments are to be reduced "to the 
lowest point consistent with national 
-safety and the enforcement by common 
action of international obligations." 
Precautions are taken to prevent secret 
armaments, to regulate private manu- 
facture of munitions of war and also 
to supply smaller nations incapable of 
maintaining their own means of pro- 
<[uction. 

An international labor bureau is to 
1>e established as an integral part of the 
League. 

This proposal for a League of Na- 
tions is sound in its fundamental prin- 
ciples. Its object to prevent future 
wars conforms to the wishes of all 
-peoples. The instrumentalities proposed 
to this end,while not assuredly effective 



represent a material advance from the 
undependable modes of the past 

While admirable in principle and de- 
sirable in the object spught to be ac- 
comjplished, this proposed international 
league modifies the principle of inde- 
pendent national sovereignty. Recent 
tendencies have been toward the forma- 
tion of a stronger nationalism. This 
proposal accentuates the growing issue 
of complete national independence as 
against a modified submergence, at least 
in part, of national authority to insure 
tranquility in the world. 

Of course debate will ensue over the 
broad principles and over the details in- 
volved in this proposal. From this de- 
bate may come changes in both prin- 
ciples and details. But if out of this 
•war there shall come a mechanism for 
the eqwitable settlement of disputes; 
for the restraint of unholy national am- 
bitions, industrial, financial, commercial 
and tcrritof ial ; for the reduction of 
armaments and military service ; for the 
freedom of labor and full and adequate 
compensation for services rendered ; for 
the replacement of force by reason and 
justice, then this world war will not 
have been fought in vain. 

At the St Paul convention, the 
American Federation of Labor declared 
that the following essential, fundamental 
principles must underlie any peace treaty 
acceptable to workers of our country: 

1. A league of the free peoples of 
the world in a common covenant for 
genuine and practical co-operation to 
secure justice and therefore peace in 
relations between nations. 

2. No political or economic restric- 
tions meant to benefit some nations and 
to cripple or embarrass others. 

3. No indemnities or reprisals based 
upon vindictive purposes or deliberate 
desire to injure, but to right manifest 
wrongs. 

4. Recognition of the rights of small 
nations and of the principle, **No people 
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must be forced under sovereignty under 
which it does not wish to live." 

5. No territorial changes or adjust- 
ment of power except in furtherance of 
the welfare of the peoples affected and 
in furtherance of world peace. 

President Wilson before leaving for 
America requested the United States 
Congress to refrain from discussing the 
League of Nations* constitution until he 
would first have the opportunity fully to 
explain and interpret its provisions. 
We respect the President's wishes but 
we reserve, however, the right thereafter 
to measure up the proposed terms of the 
League of Nations with the declared 
principles and policies of the American 
labor movement and to assume that at- 
titude which a mature judgment may 
dictate as best to protect and promote 
the interest of the workers the world 
over, the attitude which will fully con- 
form to that national, humane, civilized 
and democratic authority which declared 
that governments derive their powers 
from the consent of the governed and 
are instituted among men to secure life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 



WAGES AND PROFITS 

ARE NOT IDENTICAL 

Washington. — If a business man re- 
duces his profits that is no reason why 
wages should be reduced, said A. F. 
of L. Secretary Frank Morrison tn an- 
swer to a statement by the United 
States federal reserve board that "all 
classes must share in the results of 
readjustment, including wages and 
price matters, soon to be expected." 

"The board seems to accept the 
economic error," said Secretary 
Morrison, "that the price of a com- 
modity and the price of labor power 
are identical. A business man never 
reduces his profits to the point where 
his living standards will be affected. 
Some of his luxuries may be affected 
and some of his watered stock may 
be made dividendless, but he main- 
tains his living standard and that of 
his family. 

"Where wages are reduced, how- 
ever, living standards of the workers 



are immediately affected and the home 
suffers. 

"The board says that if price and 
wage readjustments will be equitably 
carried out, its effect will not tend 
tO' favor any particular class or group 
in the community. 

"The working man will ask if his 
living standards are to be endanger- 
ed, will the same theory apply to the 
employer, or is it intended to have the 
latter merely dispense with some of 
his war-time profits? 

"There is nothing 'equitable' about 
such an arrangement. Its theory is 
unsound and in practice it is impos- 
sible." 



NEW BRONZE ALLOY 



Naval Officer of Norway Invents 
"M-Bronze" 



A Norwegian naval officer has in- 
vented a new bronze alloy, which has 
been named M-Bronze and which has 
been found particularly adapted for 
bearings, armaments and machinery 
parts where a great degree of hard- 
ness is required, and for welding and 
rolling, according to a report in "The 
Weekly Bulletin" of the Canadian 
Department of Trades and Com- 
merce. The bronze is worked out in 
three different qualities in order to 
satisfy different requirements. There 
is a hard quality, known as M. H., a 
medium, designated M. M., and a soft, 
called M. B. 

The Norwegian Department of In- 
dustrial Supplies has asked the con- 
sumers of bronze aloys to adopt the 
new bronze as soon as possible, be- 
cause of the difficulties in procuring 
certain expensive metals for the mak- 
ing of the alloys usually employed. 
Several of the Norwegian government 
departments have used this bronze 
with good results. As the price is 
much lower than the regular bronze, 
it is expected that Norwegian con- 
sumers will not hesitate to avail them- 
selves of the new commodity. 
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li Lalx)r Wins Place in World Meeting 
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With the proposed League of Nations 
out of the way for at least a short time 
the greatest problems before the Peace 
Conference at present are the readjust- 
ment of the world's financial, economic 
and labor relations. Three diflFercnt 
organizations have been created to deal 
(with these subjects. The Commission 
on International Labor Relations is 
quite naturally the most important to 
the workers of all countries, because 
the subject with which it will be re- 
quired to deal will affect more directly 
their every-day affairs and imimediate 
conditions •of life and work. 

It is a mpst signal honor to American 
labor and a fitting recognition of the 
strength and force fulness of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor as well as a 
deserving personal tribute to President 
Samuel Gompers that he was unani- 
mously elected Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on International Labor Legislation. 
This Connnission is charged with a work 
of a most important character and which 
is all-comprehensive in scope. 

While the Hicnderson Socialist Labor 
Conference held recently in Berne, 
Switzerland, studiously evaded a firm- 
and definite pronouncement on all issues 
displeasing to the German delegates, Mr. 
Gompers and his colleagues were as- 
siduously at work preparing workable 
plans of a beneficial and practical nature. 
WTiile indications of resentment and of 
a revolt against the Berne Conference 
are growing in their outward manifes- 
tations in England and France, order 
and sanity are emerging from the situa- 
tion which was befogged at the Berne 
Conference because Samuel Gompers 
and the fourteen members of the Com- 
mission on International Labor Legisla- 
tion have been diligently hamimering 
facts into shape for presentation to the 
general Peace Conference. 

'This Commission has agreed to the 
creation of a great international labor 
bureau whose purpose will be collecting 



and disseminating information on all 
subjects pertaining to industrial life, 
labor and the employment of workers, 
safeguarding and promoting the stand- 
ards of the more aggressive and ad- 
vanced industrial nations, and bringing 
hope into backward countries by raising 
their standards of labor and of life. 

The Commission further contemplates 
an international congress of workers, 
employers and government representa- 
tives whereby it is hoped to create sta- 
bility in the future industrial world. It 
is not proposed that international labor 
problem^ should be settled by legal en- 
actment. It is intended that this pro- 
posed world industrial labor congress 
shall act in the capacity of a conciliator 
and industrial adviser to the peoples of 
all countries and to their governments. 
It is purposed that moral force backed 
by an intelligent public opinion shall be 
the only force used in making effectual 
recontniendations for improved inter- 
national labor standards emanating from 
the Peace Congress. 

Finally it is proposed to create and 
maintain an international trade union 
congress to deal specifically with the 
problems of organized labor every- 
Mrhere and to give added weight and 
strength to the recommendations which 
may be made from time to time by the 
proposed world industrial labor con- 
gress. 

It is quite evident that the American 
school of thought is gaining in ascend- 
ency over the European idea which of 
late years has permeated the continental 
labor movement as well as that of Eng- 
land. It is becoming more certain each 
day that the work and worth of Mr. 
Gompers are indelibly impressed upon 
the conclusions which are being reached, 
and the final report this Comnnission' will 
submit to the Peace Congress and that 
the voluntary and industrial character 
of the American labor movement will 
not be interfered with or weakened by a 
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blending with the political activities and 
associations of European labor move- 
ments. 

The international character and im- 
portance of Labor have been recognized 
as never before by all governments. The 
adjustment of international labor prob- 
lems is regarded by all peoples of equal 
importance with territorial adjustments 
and all other problems arising out of 
the war. An unique opportunity has 
presented itself to Mr. Gompers and his 
colleagues representing the American 
Federation of Labor. A great respon- 
sibility rests upon their shoulders. We 
know they are worthy of this trust. We 
are sure they will render a splendid ac- 
count of themselves and of their work. 
We feel confident that out of their en- 
deavors will come a better understand- 
ing, a brighter and happier day, and that 
they will materially help in securing a 
treaty of peace containing wise and just 
provisions, opening the way ever)nvhere 
for the full realization of the ideals of 
the working people the world over. 



WAR SAVINGS 

Americans in 1918 invested $1,015,- 
067,471.80 in Thrift and War Savings 
Stamps, according to the report issued 
today by the Savings Division treas- 
ury Dfifpartment. The to'tal repre- 
sents a per capita investment of $9.64 
according to the latest census figures. 

To Nebraska goes the credit of hav- 
ing attained the highest total with net 
sales of $27,450,189.95 and a per capita 
sale of $21. t8. Ohio came second with 
a total of $86,244,733.20 and a per 
capita of 16.39 and South Dakota third 
with $9,911,807.81 and a per capita of 
$16.38. The District of Columbia 
which had been organized as a sep- 
arate unit for the sale of Thrift and 
War Savings Stamps was fourtfi with 
a per capita of $I5,93. sales being $5,- 
882,850.40. The gross sales for Ohio 
were the largest of any state. 

December sales alone aggregated 
$83,728,119.43. Connecticut leading 
with- $3,568,370.70, a per capita sale of 
$2.67. Vermont with a per capita 
sale of $2.03 was second and Iowa 
third with a per capita of $1.71. 



USES OLD NEWSPAPERS 

TO GET AUTO OUT OF MUD 

Since making some simple sugges- 
tions a few weeks ago for helping the 
motorist whose car has been stuck in 
the mud, the United States Tire Com- 
pany has received from different 
parts of the country additional sug- 
gestions as to what to do when a car 
is solidly anchored in the mud. One 
motorist says: 

"I always have stored away some- 
where in my car a stock of old news- 
papers. Wlhen I strike a mudhole 
and the wheels begin to fly around in 
that exasperating way which tells me 
that I am firmly and definitely stuck, 
I get out my bundle of papers. 

"Taking a newspaper, I fold it 
in half horizontally across the page 
and proceed to the task of working 
the paper between the tire and the 
mud. This is a simple matter and is 
accomplished by feeding in the paper 
while the wheels are being revolved. 
I feed the paper in lengtnwfse. Us- 
ually only a few will have been work- 
ed in when the tires will begin to 
grip and the car start forward. If a 
few won't do the work, keep on feed- 
ing in the papers until good traction 
is gained. 



U. S. ATTORNEY QUITS 

Houston, Tex. — Federal District At- 
torney Green has resigned rather than 
go into court and argue that the acts 
of the postmaster general in rate 
cases cannot be reviewed. In a tele- 
gram to President Wilson, the dis- 
trict attorney said: 

"My .pronounced personal views 
make it impossible for me to consci- 
entiously defend the position taken 
by the postmaster general, and I have 
so advised the attorney general." 

In a later statement Mr. Green 
said: 

"I tendered my resignation because 
the attorney general had instructed 
me to go into the court and argue 
that the acts of the postmaster gen- 
eral were not reviewable by the 
courts." 
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I SHORT- HOUR CAMPAIGN OF THE U 
I TEXTILE WORKERS n 

I By JOHN GOLDEN, Presiclcnt; United TcxtUe Workers of America \ [ 



The short-hour campaign of the 
United Textile Workers of America is 
meeting with success all along the line. 
When this campaign was started by the 
convention of the above International 
Union held in New York City, Novem- 
ber i8, 1918, a resolution was unani- 
mously passed to establish, on February 
3, 191 9, a forty-eight-hour work week 
for all the textile workers in the coun- 
try. The three big associations of tex- 
tile manufacturers for the first time in 
history combined together for the 
avowed purpose of defeating the cam- 
paign. 

Th^se were the National Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers' Association, the 
National Cotton Manufacturers* Asso- 
ciation and the National Silk Associa- 
tion of America. They appointed a 
special joint committee to handle the 
short-hour situation, and without giving 
us a hearing, unanimously refused our 
request for a forty-eight-hour work 
week. This, however, did not deter the 
United Textile Workers of America 
from going on with their campaign. 
Mass meetings were held all over the 
country. Textile workers enrolled 
themselves into our organization by the 
thousands. The American Federation 
of Labor through its officers and organ- 
izers and many of the state and central 
bodies lent all possible aid, through 
speakers and otherwise, in the campaign. 
Secretary Frank Morrison took a hand 
by addressing several mass meetings in 
New England. 

By these methods and with public 
opinion solidly behind us, we broke the 
badcbone of the formddable opposition 
of the three large manufacturers* 
unions. The big Ameriqan Wtoolien 
Company broke away and conceded our 
demands. The big cotton mill centers 
like Fall River, New Bedford, Lowell, 
Mass., fell in line with our demands, 
with the result that by the end of the 



week beginning February 3, we can 
safely say over half a million textile 
workers in the northern and eastern 
part of the country were enjoying the 
blessings of a forty-eight-hour work 
week. 

The scene of battle now changes to 
the southern states. We fully antici- 
pate that the opposition from the manu- 
facturers will be more bitter in the 
south than it was in the north, for the 
reason that the lowest schedule of work- 
ing hours in the southern states for 
textile workers is fifty-seven, and in 
most states sixty hours a week. The 
southern manufacturers are not going 
to give up their long hours, their low 
wages, or their child labor without a 
struggle. The United Textile Workers 
of America backed by the American 
Federation of Labor is quite prepared 
to make the fight for the industrial 
emancipation of the many thousands of 
white textile slaves in the south. In 
fact, the battle is now on. I am now 
in Columbus, Ga., with a staff of or- 
ganizers spread around the various 
southern states carrying out the cam- 
paign for shorter hours. 

At the time of writing, we have over 
7,000 textile workers in the city of 
Columbus, Ga., who were locked out as 
a result of their leaving work at the 
end of eight hours on February 3. 
When they reported for work again on 
Tuesday morning they found the gates 
of the mills closed against them. 
Everyone of these 7,000 and odd textile 
workers was a fully paid-up member of 
the United Textile Workers of America 
previous to the lockout taking place. 
There is a similar condition of things 
in South Carolina and in some other 
sections of the south. In the state of 
Tennessee there is a more encouraging 
outlook. One large manufacturing es- 
tablishment in that state which we have 
had organized and under working agree- 
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ment for over seven years, is working 
under the forty-eight-hour work week, 
pending a satisfactory adjustment. 

In several other parts of the state 
where we have good organization many 
of the manufacturers have expressed 
themselves as being in favor of the 
forty-eight-hour work week if we can 
only bring some of their competitors in 
'other parts of the south in line. This 
the United Textile Workers of America 
has set itself to do. 

Elncouraging offers of hearty assist- 
ance and co-operation received from 
many of the international unions and 
the hearty co-operation of the American 
Federation of Labor which we know is 
at our command have done much to 
hearten us in this nation-wide campaign 
for a shorter work-day for the textile 
workers. It has given us courage to go 
on with the work even under the most 
discouraging conditions, and in places 
where the opposition was the most 
bitter. This co-operation on the part of 
our sister unions will be more necessary 
than ever in our campaign in the south 
and we shall not hesitate to call for it 
as the battle goes on. 

The United Textile Workers of 
America has set itself to the task of 
bringing about the eight-hour day for 
every textile worker in the country. It 
has set itself out to the task of placing 
the working conditions and the wage 
standards of the men and women em- 
ployed in the textile industry on a par 
with those enjoyed by the wage workers 
in other industries. It is fully determ- 
ined not to let up in its task and in the 
duty which it feels it must perform until 
its hopes and its ideals of bringing a 
brighter and better day and a happier 
tomorrow's tomorrow for all the textile 
workers throughout the land have been 
realized. 



EMPLOYERS MUST CHANGE 

Madison, Wis. — "The gap between 
labor and capital must be closed; the 
principle of collective bargaining must 
be recognized," said Prof. Ralph 
Dennis of the Northwestern univer- 
sity, Chicago, in a speech in this city. 

"Organized labor must be recog- 



nized and dealt with accordingly," 
continued the speaker. "Labor in the 
future must get more of what it pro- 
duces. There is no other solution. 
Americanization is the only hope." 

The speaker made it clear that his 
ideal of Americanization is the un- 
qualified acceptance of the principles 
of Americanism, industrially as well as 
politically. 



PAY POVERTY WAGE 

Philadelphia — In favonng mcreased 
wages for school teachers, Miss Marie 
A. Depue, a high school teacher, said: 

"The minimum salary of a teach- 
er in Pennsylvania is $315 a year; 
10,000 teachers in the state receive 
that salary. The average salary of a 
man is $71 a month and of a woman 
$51. 

"These salaries, which were meagre 
five years ago, are impossible today. 
With the cost of living increased 80 
per cent, practically all of our teach- 
ers are enduring hardships and many 
are in absolute want." 



$7,780,793,606 in AMERICA; 
SOME OF US HAVE SOME OF IT 

AVashington, — The money in circu- 
lation in this country is $7,780,793,606, 
the highest point ever reached. These 
figures are reported by the treasury 
department for January i, 1919. It is 
an average of $5576 for every man, 
woman and child estimated to be in 
the country on that day. The "money 
in circulation" has increased $7 a 
head since January i, 1918. Since the 
war began it has nearly doubled. 



HONOR REZIN ORR'S MEMORY 

Detroit, Mich. — Members of Amal- 
gamated Association of Street Car 
Men dedicated a beautiful monument 
to the memory of the late Rezin Orr, 
whose remains are interred in a ceme- 
tery in this city. The departed union- 
ist was international treasurer of the 
street car men's union for 22 years. 
He died in this city in October, 1917. 
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THE VICTORY LIBERTY LOAN 

Prosperity insurance is about to be 
offered the American public by the 
United States Treasury Department in 
the shape of the Victory Liberty Loan. 
No man who has a job and wants to 
keep it can afford to let the opportunity 
pass. 

Thoughtless men, here and there, and 



foes of the American principles and 
ideals are circulating objections to the 
loan. One of these might be called the 
slogan of the quitter. It says "Let the 
banks take the next loan." 

Among business men who know any- 
thing about investments there is an an- 
swer in kind to this argument. "Don't 
let the banks take it all," say the wise 
investors. Ask any security expert for 
the reason. He will tell you that the 
Victory Liberty Loan, with its special 
tax exemption features, will offer a 
greater net return than any other secur- 
ity on the market. 

The man who works, is only begin- 
ning to learn in many instances the dif- 
ference between securities and specula- 
tions. One is a sure thing and the other 
is a gambfe. Of course no private cor- 
poration, no matter how powerful, can 
give the investor the same assurance of 
return as that given by Uncle Sam. 
And for that reason any government 
bond is the surest kind of an investment. 

But on top of that assurance the Gov- 
ernment is now about to offer an in- 
vestmjent that on net return will closely 
approach anything on the market that 
can properly be classified as a security. 

It has been widely advertised that the 
Victory Liberty Loan will ''finish the 
job" and pay off war bills. But that 
does not describe its full function. Pay- 
ing war bills nueans putting money into 
industries that in many instances have 
been doing little or nothing since war 
contracts were cancelled. Money in the 
pockets of industry means production 
resumed, and that means jobs. 

All sorts of plans for the readjust- 
ment period have been put forth, some 
of them visionary and some of seeming 
promise. But none equals in simplicity 
or effectiveness the Government plan, of 
floating the Victory Liberty Loan and 
then circulating it where it will do the 
most good. This plan helped win the 
'war. It was so effective that it aided in 
breaking the German resistance from six 
months to a year ahead of the date ex- 
pected by the American experts en- 
trusted with making it effective. 

And in so doing it saved at least one 
hundred thousand American lives. Bear 
this in mind if anybody says the nation 
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cannot appeal to patriotism. The 
patriotic appeal is not as spectacular 
now. But it is just as strong, just as 
enduring. And if the spirit shown by 
American labor during the war aflFords 
any measure of guidance it will be just 
as effective with hostilities ended. 



KEEP YOUR BONDS 

Shrewd stock swindlers are making 
the most of the American characteristics 
of being a "good loser.'* 

If only ten per cent, of the victims 
who have traded their Liberty Bonds 
for worthless stocks in wild cat com- 
panies were to tell the country of their 
losses it would decisively discourage 
this sort of bartering. But the man 
who is stung the hardest is the least 
likely to admit it. He simply grins and 
bears it. 

Meantime thousands of Liberty Bond 
owners are considering surrendering 
their 3%, 4 and 4% per cent, certainties 
for neatly printed and highly illuminated 
certificates that are 90 per cent, pipe 
dreams. Nine times out of ten these 
"gulls" are the small investors, who 
can the least afford to lose. The big 
(Operators, the men with money and ex- 
perience, the men who know a good 
thing when they see it, are never caught 
by these baits. 

One of Wall Street's oldest axioms 
is: ''Offer your good things to experts, 
but if they have no value pass them on 
to the little fellows who dream of 
gettikig rich overnight." And these 
stock sharpers work religiously along 
that line — and successfully too. 

Hold your Government securities, and 
buy as many more as you can of the 
Victory Liberty Loan. 



CONGRESS ADJOURNS; 

LABOR LAWS SCARCE 
• 

Washington — The sixty-fifth con- 
gress adjourned since die on Tues- 
day, March 4. 

By refusing appropriations, con- 
gress scrapped all the boards deve- 
loped by the department of labor dur- 
ing the war, despite the hope that 
these boards would be permitted to 
function in times of peace. The A. F. 



of L. telegraphed suggestions to every 
state and central body in its juris- 
diction that appeals be made to sena- 
tors and congressmen to support 
this legislation. A factor in tfte de- 
feat of the $10,000,000 appropriation 
for the United States employment 
service was the lobby of private em- 
ployment agencies. No appropriation 
was made for the woman-in-industry 
service, the working conditions serv- 
ice and other important sections of 
the department of labor. The national 
war labor board was refused $366,000. 
All of these boards will pass out of 
existence at the end of the fiscal year 
— June 30 — unless a special session of 
the new congress is called before that 
time by the president and necessary 
funds are appropriated. 

The remedial legislation that failed 
of passage included: 

The bill prohibiting immigration,, 
the land reclamation proposal by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Lane, the Xolan 
$3 minimum wage bill, the bill for re- 
tiring government employes, convict 
labor legislation. Senator Kenyon's 
proposal to investigate and recom- 
mend methods of promoting better 
social and industrial conditions sev- 
eral bills provided for reconstruction 
commissions and the Kenyon bill 
which would authorize the govern- 
ment to loan funds to states and 
municipalities to finance public under- 
takings. 

A tax of ID per cent has been placed 
on the net earnings of the products 
of child labor with the same restric- 
tions as were contained in the child 
labor law declared unconstitutional 
by the United States supreme court. 

The bonus of $120 a year for gov- 
ernment employes receiving up to $2,- 
500 was increased to* $240 for the next 
fiscal year, and a commission was cre- 
ated to classify salaries of these em- 
ployes. The following have been 
named members of this conumission: 
Senators Jones (Nevada), Henderson 
and Spencer, and Messrs. Keating, 
Cooper and Hamlin. The last three 
named were congressmen, but will 
not be members of the next house. 
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"DUMMY" DIRECTORS men's committees, and all those things, 

NOT WANTED BY LABOR and every one of them failed when time 

Boston.— Editor Baine, of the Shoe ^^ ^^^^^^ ^a"^" 

Workers* Journal, applauds the Massa- Editor Baine calls attention to the em- 

chusetts State Federation of Labor for ployer's failure to mention collective 

refusing to indorse a bill that would per- bargaining. 

mit corporations to provide for the '*It is to be expected that an execu- 

representation of employes on their tive committee of the board of directors 

boards of directors. would run the business and the employe 

The labor editor suggests that em- directors would be called in only on cer- 

ployers permit trade unionists to run tain occasions, principally when it was 

their own affairs before they (the desired to impress them with some idea 

unionists) are invited to share in the in the firmf's interest relating to its labor 

management of the business of some policies. Such directors would be se- 

one else. lected by the nianagement of the busi- 

The bill was introduced in the state ness or by the stockholders, and would 

legislature by Senator Loring, an execu- have to be perfectly acceptable to the 

tive of the Plsrmouth Coi:dage Company, stockholders and to the directors." 

In support of the bill, the lawmaker Editor Baine predicts a new crop of 

said: these schemes which are intended **not 

"1 have tried many experiments. I to solve the labor problem, but to cir- 

have tried profit sharing, bonuses, work- cumvent it." 



"YANKEE" 

I went into a factory to find a job to do; 

The superintendent up an' says: "We got no work for you." 

The guy they gave my old job to, he giggled fit to die; 

I went into the street again, and to myself said I: 

O 'twas Yankee this, and Yankee that, and "Yankee, ataboy!" 
But it's "Awful sorry, Yankee," from the people who employ. 
The people who employ, my boys, the people who employ; 
And it's "Awful sorry, Yankee," from the people who employ. 

I went into an o»ffice with my chevron o' discharge; 

The boss he greets me joyful with a "Glad to see you, Sarge." 

"I come to take my job again," I then begins to sing. 

The boss he says he's sorry, but he hasn't got a thing. 

O 'twas Yankee this, and Sammy that, and devil-dog Marines, 
But it's pretty chilly comfort with no« jack within your jeans; 
No dough within your jeans, my boys, no kale within your jeans; 
And it's hard to buy a dinner with no jack within your jeans. 

You talk o' reconstruction an* a lot o' high-brow truck, 
But a bird that's out o' money is a jake that's out o' luck. 
Hand out a job to every gob and doughboy when he asks, 
An' you won't need no committees on re-education tasks. 

O 'twas Yankee this, an' Yankee that, an' "Yankee, lick the Hun!" 
But it's "Busy, call again, sir," when the dirty war is done; 
The worksome war is done, my boys, the irksome war is done; 
An* it's wHere's the job for soldiers when the nasty war is done? 
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Useful Information 
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TABLE OF WEIGHTS OF 
VARIOUS SUBSTANCES 

A CUBIC FOOT OF 

Pounds. 
Loose earth or sand weighs 95 

Common soil weighs 124 

Strong soil weighs 127 

Clay weighs 135 

Lead weighs 708% 

Brass weighs 534% 

Copper weighs 555 

Wrought iron weighs 486% 

Anthracite coal weighs 50 to 55 
Bituminous coal weighs 45 to 55 
Charcoal (hardwood) weighs 18^ 

Clay and stones weigh 160 

Bricks weigh 125 

Cork weighs 15 

Tollow weighs 59 

Marble weighs 171 

Granite weighs 165 

Sea water weighs 64 3-10 

Oak wood weighs 55 

Red pine weighs 42 

White pine weighs 30 

Charcoal (pine wood) weighs 18 



To Find Weight of Coal, Etc., in a Bin 

Level off the coal; multiply height 
by width by length, in feet; multiply 
this result by pounds in a cubic foot 
as shown by above table. 



Pressure of The Atmosphere 

A cubic foot of air at the earth's sur- 
face weighs 1.222 ounces; 13.27 cubic 
feet weigh a pound. The whole atmos- 
phere, or the column of air above the 
earth's surface as far as the air ex- 
tends, exerts a downward pressure of 
15 pounds to the square inch, and will 
support a colunrn of mercury 29.5 inches 
high. The weight of the atmosphere 
varies a little with the amount of water 
it contains, and this is shown by the 
fluctuations of the height of the column 
of mercury in the barometer. 



HOW TO LAY OFF SMALL LOTS 
OF LAND 

To measure off i acre it will take 
208 7-10 feet each way; % acre it wil! 
take 147% feet each way; 1-3 acre it 
will take 120% feet each way; % acre 
it will take 104% feet each way; % 
acre it will take 73% feet each way. 



How to Find The Height of a Tree 
by Measuring the Shadow 

Rule. — Measure a pole, and hold- it 
perpendicular in the sim, and measure 
its shadow, then measure the shadow of 
the tree whose height is desired. Then 
multiply the length of the pole by the 
length of the tree's shadow, and divide 
the product by the length of the shadow 
of the pole, and the result will be the 
height of the tree. 

Elxample. — If a pole 3 foot long casts 
a shadow 4% feet long, what is the 
height of a tree whose shadow measures 
180 feet? 

Solution.— I8oX3-^4%= 120 feet, the 
height of the tree. 



THERMOMETERS 

Heat expands all bodies, and cold con- 
tracts. This principle is the basis of 
thermometers, in which the expansion 
of alcohol or mercury is registered. 

There are two common kinds of 
thermometers, the Centigrade used in 
France and Northern Europe, and by 
scientific men, and Fahrenheit, the com- 
mon thermon>eter in use in England 
and America. The Centigrade takes 
the freezing point for zero, and the 
boiling point is 100 degrees. With the 
Fahrenheit thermometer the freezing 
point, or the point at which ice melts, 
is 32 degrees, and the boiling point is 
1212 degrees. One degree Fahrenheit 
equal 5-9 degrees Centigrade. Another 
thermometer called the Reaumer is used 
in Spain. 
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LIGHT AND HEAT 

Sound travels at the rate of 1142 feet, 
or 3-14 of a mile per second, or a male 
in about 4 2-3 seconds. In water sound 
travels at the rate of 4708 feet per 
second. 

Light travels from the earth to the 
sun, a distance of about 95,000,000 miles 
in 8% seconds. 



BOLTS AND NUTS 

The thickness of a bolt head and nut 
is practically the same as the diameter 
of the bolt for rough bolts — for the 
finished bolts it is 1-16 of an inch less. 

Diameter of rough bolt heads equal 
one and one-half times diameter of 
bolt, plus % of an inch. 

Or calling diameter= D we have: 

Diameter of rough bolt head=i%D 
+%. 

Thickness of head of ordinary 
nut=Z>. 

Of check or lock nuts=%D. 

Having the diameter ''across the flats" 
given (the usual way and the diameters 
as meant above) it is sometimes handy 
to know the diameter across the corners. 

Multiply the diameter as given above 
by 1.4 1 4 for a square nut and by 1.156 
for a hexagon nut and you have the 
diagonal or long diameter (or distance 
across corners). And having this 
diameter' given, the regular or "flat" 
diameter can be found by dividing by 
numbers 1.414 and 1.156. 



BATTLE DEATHS 7,354,ooo 

Washington. — Battle deaths during the 
war among all participants, so far as 
available statistics show, total 7,354,000, 
according to General March, chief of 
staff of the army. These figures repre- 
sent only men killed in action or died of 
wounds. Russia led with 1,700,000. 
Losses by the other nations were as 
follows: Germany, 1,600,000; France, 
1,385,000; Austria Hungary, 800,000; 
England, 706,000; Italy, 400,000; 
Turkey, 250,000; Belgium, 102,000; 
Roumania, 100,000; Bulgaria, 100,000; 
Serbia and Montenegro, 100,000, and 
the United States, 50,000. 



WON'T DISCUSS 8 HOURS 

Washington. — The National War 
Labor Board refuses to enter into 
further discussion on whether the 
eight-hour day is practicable. In its de- 
cision in the case of Madison (Wis.) 
employers and workers, the board said: 

"The time has now come as a settled 
national policy that eight hours shall 
constitute the basic day's work. It is 
not necessary to repeat argunuents that 
sustain this principle. It is suflficient 
to refer to the packing house case, de- 
cided by Judge Aschuler, and the de- 
cision of Justice Clark, in award in re 
Molders versus Wheeling Mold 'and 
Foundry company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
and the decision of the railroad wage 
commission." 



TEACHERS JOIN A. F. OF L. 

Visalia, Cal. — After several weeks of 
investigation and discussion the Teach- 
ers' Federation has voted to join the 
American Federation of Teachers, af- 
filiated with the A. F. of L. 

In favoring this action the commiittee's 
report said : 

"In the event of its organization as 
a trade union, any assertion of the col- 
lective will of the teaching body of 
Visalia will receive readier and more 
attentive public consideration than has 
been the case under other circum- 
stances." 



WILSON'S SON A SAILOR 



Joins Merchant Marine After Eight 
Months in France 



Washington. — James E. Wilson, son 
of the Secretary of Labor, recently dis- 
charged from the Army, after eight 
months of service in France, is among 
those enrolled in the shipping board's 
school for super-cargoes. 

To date 270 have been graduated from 
the school, and of these 150 have been 
assigned to sea duty. More than 12,000 
applications for the position of super- 
cargo have been filed since the school 
opened early in January. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WAR COUNCIL. 
BIthop P«t«r J. Muldoon, Rockford, III. BIthop JoMph 8chrembt, Toledo, O. 



BIthop Patrick J. Hayes, Now York. 



BIthop William T. Rutaollp Charieeton. 8. a 



The churches of America realizing the tremendous tasks for re-education 
and re-construction facing the nation as an outcome of the World War have 
thrown their forces into the fight to make the United States a "better place 
for all of us to live in." 

One of the most trenchant examples of diis spirit is demonstrated by the 
National Catholic War Council activities. The adininistrative committee of the 
council is comiposed of Bishop Peter J. Muldoon, Rockford, IlL; Bishop 
Patrick J. Hayes, New York; Bishop Joseph Schrembs, Toledo, O.; Bishop 
William T. Russell. Charleston, S. C. 

The council has launched a propaganda campaign voicing the new indus- 
trial message of the country. It bespeaks a new point of view of the employ- 
ing interests towards the workers in the industries. A general outlined 
program of better wages, better working conditions, shorter hours, sanitation 
and vocational education is urged upon America. 

The work of the administrative council is attracting wide attention, both 
because of the progressive nature of the industrial thought involved and 
because of the powerful personalities of which the council is composed. 

Irrespective of the merits of the controversial matter involved the work 
of the council augurs well for the spirit and new point of view of the churches 
of the nation. 
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American Women CKosen hr) Wilson Sail for 
Paris to Help Make Lalx>r La\^s 



New York. — Mass Rose Schneider- 
man, president of the New York 
Women's Trade Union League, and 
Miss Mary Anderson of Chicago, 
have sailed for Liverpool on the Cun- 
ard liner Caronia, en route for Paris, 
where they will participate in the 
Peace Conference as delegates ap- 
pointed by President WHlson to re- 
present American working women. 

Because of the absence of any 
other woman at the Peace Confer- 
ence, the two Americans will repre- 
sent the women of the entire world. 
Both of them are active suffragists, 
and will be able to present the view- 
point of the enfranchised women 
voters as well. 

The program which represents the 
demands of the National Women's 
Trade Union League, and to which 
the two women are committed, asks 
that the following labor standards 
be included in the treaty oi peace: 

Compulsory education for children 
up to sixteen years and part time 
education to eighteen years; 

Abolition of child labor; 

An eight-hour day and forty-four 
hour week; 

No night work for women. 

Equal opportunity for men and 
wpmen in trade and technical train- 
ing; 

Social insurance against sickness, 
accident, industrial disease and unem- 
ployment, and 

Provision for old age and invalid 
pensions and maternity benefits. 

Other reconstruction policies in- 
clude "a complete restoration at the 
earliest possible moment of all fun- 
damental political rights, free press, 
free speech and free assemblage" and 
the extension of self-government to 
industry. 

In Paris the two women will work 
in accord with Samuel Gompers, 



president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who holds the distin- 
guished post of chairman of the 
Commission on International Labor 
Relations of the Peace Conference 
To them will fall the task of secur- 
ing humane working conditions for 
women, as well as the full suffrage. 

Miss Schneiderman and Miss An- 
derson were selected by Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, president of the Na- 
tional Women's Trade JJjn'ion League, 
and appointed by President Wilson. 
Their appointment bears the hearty 
endorsement of President Gompers. 

"Not only will we speak for the 
women of America and the world," 
said Miss Schneiderman today, "but 
we will stand for the rights of la- 
bor everywhere. 

"Today it is the soldiers of indus- 
try who must carry forward the ban- 
ner of democracy," she said, "and 
the nations of the world must unite 
all their resources to train and to 
equip their citizens so they may use 
the full powers of their minds and 
spirits to defend the democracy so 
dearly won. 

"President Wilson, in permitting 
us to attend the peace conierence, is 
merely giving practical expression to 
his declaration in Boston and at the 
Metropolitan Opera House that it is 
not the statesmen of the world who 
are awaiting the treaty of peace, but 
the people — the common people, the 
workers. 

"Miss Anderson and I will go first 
to London to exchange ideas with 
Miss Mary McArthur, of the British 
Women's Trade Union League, and 
Miss Mary Bondwinz. of the General 
Federation of Women Workers. Then 
we will go to Paris. We expect to 
be gone about two months." 



I owe all my success in life to hav- 
ing been always a quarter of an hour 
beforehand. — Lord Nelson. 
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WHAT BRITISH WORKERS 
EXPECT 

The forces at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference who are determined to have 
the right sort of understanding, and 
who have President Wilson as their 
champion, are using their power 
worthy of a great cause. The sub- 
joined clipping from a British trade 
journal, and not a radical publication 
at that, shows that labor is determ- 
ined that its status shall be raised, and 
in the future intends to have a more 
effective voice in reagrd to the gen- 
eral conditions under which its work 
is carried on: 

By the victory of tne allies the 
world has been made safer for demo- 
cracy, and should there be no great 
improvement in the status and con- 
ditions of the masses, the fault will be 
largely their own. Now that the 
fighting forces — the very great ma- 
jority of whom are of the working 
class — have rendered German auto- 
cracy impotent, they will assuredly 
join in the tight for improved condi- 
tions for their own class. Undoub- 
tedly the immediate future is charged 
with many difficulties, and unless 
employers plainly realize that the 
previous lamb-like apathy of the ma- 
jority of the workers has been 
replaced by a serious determination 
to secure vastly improved living con- 
ditions, there must be industrial 
conflicts of a more bitter and stupen- 
dous nature than ever was experienced 
before. 

In any attempt to anticipate future 
happenings, it is well to remember 
that Great Britain's forces include a 
large portion of men who whilst on 
military service have had (in many 
instances for the first time in their 
lives) regular meals, warm clothing, 
and— except when in the trenches — 
decent sleeping accommodation. After 
having gone through hellish dangers 
in fighting for their country (vide 
recruiting posters), such men can not 
and must not be expected to return 
to the squalid and poverty-stricken 
conditions of pre-war days. 



DETROIT SETS A NEW PACE 

On some sections of the country the 
light seems to be breaking. En- 
couragement and hope grows out of 
the recent action in Detroit where^ 
there is a provision in the new city 
charter to the eflFect that the mini- 
mum wage prevailing in any craft 
shall be paid to employes of the city 
who come within certain classifica- 
tions. 

When the budget for 1919-1920 was 
made up and presented to the Mayor 
for his approval it was found that 
many of the employes, such as car- 
penters, painters and engineers, were 
allowed wages some of them 40 per 
cent below union scale. 

Here is where the vision came to 
the mayor. Before the budget had 
left his hands to be pawed over and 
revised by the common council, city 
hall was treated to the edifying spec- 
tacle of a large delegation from the 
Detroit Federation of Labor in con- 
ference with Mayor Couzens as to 
what the union rates of these crafts 
are and what should be done about it 

It was one of the most quiet con- 
ferences held upon budget matters. 
It was marked by the most extreme 
courtesy on both sides. But likewise 
it was one of the most effective con- 
ferences held in regard to budget mat- 
ters. 

When the labor delegation left the 
mayor's ofiice every man coming un- 
der the minimum wage classification 
had his proposed wages raised to con- 
form with the demands of union la- 
bor, and notice has been served on 
the mayor that beginning May i many 
of these rates will have to be in- 
creased. 



OPPOSITE FORCES 

The fortunes of Jackson, Harrison, 
Taylor and Grant may encourage 
General Pershing to venture into 
politics, but the fortunes of Scott, 
McClellan and Hancock discourage 
him. — Buffalo Enquirer. 
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BUILDING JURISDICTION STRIKES MAY END; 

UNIONISTS AND EMPLOYERS SUBMIT PLAN 



Washington.— The passing of juris- 
^iiction strikes in the building trades 
is a probability as a result of a recent 
•conference held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
between organized building crafts- 
men, contractors, engineers and archi- 
tects. Those present were: 

President Donlin and Secretary- 
Treasurer Spencer of the building 
trades department A. F. of L.; and the 
following representatives of interna- 
tional unions; John F. Hynes, presi- 
-dent sheet metal workers; W{m. Dob- 
son, general secretary bricklayers and 
John T. Cosgrove, first vice president 
carpenters. John B. Lenon repre- 
sented the United States aepartment 
•of labor and representatives of the 
American institute of architects, the 
American society of engineers, the 
associated general contractors of 
America and the national association 
.of builders* exchanges were also pre- 
sent. 

The plan agreed to, which will be 
submitted to the interested organi- 
zations, provides for the creation of 

-the national board of jurisdictional 

:awards of the building industry, con- 
sisting of eight members, four to be 

;selected by the building trades de- 
partment and four by the contractors, 
engineers and architects. Eight alter- 
nates shall be selected in the same 
manner. Not more than one member 

•or alternate shall be selected by the 
building trades department from the 
same trade. 

The board shall hear jurisdiction 
claims and make awards, a three- 
fourths majority of the full board, 

"being necessary to render a decision. 
In case of a tie vote an umpire shall 
be chosen, and where the parties are 

runable to agree upon an umpire, the 
secretary of labor of the United 
States department of labor shall name 

ran umpire. 

The building trades department law 
against sympathetic strikes in juris- 

«dictional disputes shall be strictly en- 



forced. All awards by the board shall 
be the guide in the conduct of the 
work of the various organizations and 
the decisions shall be adhered to by 
architects and engineers in specifica- 
tions of work. 

All local arbitration committees 
shall insert in their agreements: "The 
decisions of the national board shall 
be final and binding upon the parties 
to this agreement." 

One feature of the plan provides 
that before an architect inaugurates 
any new feature of construction in a 
proposed building the board shall pass 
upon what trade is entitled to do 
this work. The plan carries with it 
no element of compulsion, and if it is 
agreed to all parties "bind themselves 
individually and severally to abide by 
the decision of the board as herein 
created." 



CREED 

To live as gently as I can, 
To be, no matter where, a man; 
To take what comes of good or ill 
And cling to faith and honor still; 
To do ray best, and let that stand 
The record of my brain and hand. 
And then, shall failure come to me 
To work and hope for victory. 



To have no secret place wherein 
I stoop unseen to shame or sin ; 
To be the same when I'm alone 
As when my every deed is known ; 
To live undaunted, tmafraid 
Of any step that I have made 
To be without pretense or sham 
Exactly what men think I am. 

To leave some simple mark behind 
That I have lived for men to find; 
If enmlity to aught I show 
To be an honest, generous foe; 
To play my little part, nor whine 
That greater honors are not mine. 
This, I believe, is all I need 
For my philosophy and creed. 
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REFUSE TO BREAK STRIKES 

Kansas City, Mo. — If the United 
States employment service permitted 
itself to be used as a strikebreaking 
machine it would be given more sup- 
port by employers, suggests Federal 
Director Brown in a letter to the La- 
bor Herald, published in this city. 
Since this letter was written con- 
gress has refused to appropriate funds 
to continue the service. 

The director says that one of the 
causes of complaint by these em- 
ployers is that when they appeal to 
the government service, for emergency 
help they are invariably told that the 
government will not co-operate where 
the charge of strike-breaking might 
be made. 

"Naturally," continues the director, 
"the government is not going to es- 
tablish throughout the country strike- 
breaking agencies, nor can it be a 
party to induce men to accept em- 
ployment where their presence will 



act as a disturbing rather than a peace 
making factor. 

"We cannot convey information of 
employment to be had where a strike 
exists or is threatened without being 
placed in a position of activity assist- 
ing one of the sides, and, as stated 
by Secretary of Labor Wilson, the 
department of labor is authorized to 
promote industrial peace rather than 
industrial disturbance." 



START LABOR AGENCIES 

Ottawa, Canada. — The Dominion and 
Provincial Governments are co-operat- 
ing to distribute employment. Employ- 
ment offices are being established 
throughout the Dominion in centers of 
10,000 population and over, and 
wherever the need for them exists. It 
is intended to establish a complete chain 
of these agencies from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. This service is maintained 
without cost to the employer and the 
workers. 
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AS USUAL 

Do you know that fellow has not 
spoken to his wife for three years? 
Is that so! How is that? 
He did not want to interrupt her. 



I would like to take out some in- 
surance. 
Fire or life? 
Both. I have a wooden leg. 



AFTER THE EMPTIES 

"Any Rags? Any old iron?" chanted 
the dealer, as he knocked at the subur- 
ban villa. The man of the house him- 
self opened the door. 

"No, go away," he snapped, irritably, 
"There's nothing for you. My wife is 
away." 

The itinerant merchant hesitated a 
moment, and then inquired: "Any old 
bottles ?"—S. & B. Informer. 



A Scotchman named Angus McDuff, 

With a motto of "Treat them all ruff," 

On cigs, was a dope, 

He even smoked rope, 

Good night, but that Scotchman was tuff. 



DURING LENT 

Scene — Reading Terminal Restaurant. 

Customer to Waiter — Have you any 
whale meat? 

Waiter — No, sir. 

Have you any shark meat? 

No, sir. 

Have you any jelly fish? 

No, sir. 

Well then, let me have an order of 
ham and eggs. 



With the war over and all of us 
getting a half hour more sleep — Wilson 
is reminded of the parable that — Cork- 
screws sink more men than cork belts 
will ever save — so the essence of so- 
ciability leaves us July ist. — Penn State 
Froth. 



OH, PICKLES! 

There was a young lady named 

Perkins, 
Who had a great fondness for gerkins; 
She went to a tea 
And ate twenty-three. 
Which pickled her internal workin's. 
—The Gimlet. 



CALLAHAN'S BUSINESS 
LETTER 

Tom Callahan got a job on the sec- 
tion working for a railroad. The 
superintendent told him to go along the 
line looking for washouts. 

"And don't be as long-winded in your 
next reports as you have been in the 
past," said the superintendent; "just 
report the conditions of the roadbed as 
you find it, and don't use a lot of need- 
less words that are not to the point. 
Write like a business letter, not like a 
love letter." 

Tom proceeded on his tour of in- 
spection and when he reached the river, 
he wrote his report to the superintend- 
ent: 

"Sir — Where the railroad was the 
river is." — Everybody's Magazine. 



VIRTUE'S REWARD 

Honest opinions, like homely women 
in street cars, stand up the longest.— 
Ginger. 



"Late again, Joe, same old story I 
suppose — Wine, women and song." 

Joe — "Naw, that's stale now — Liquor, 
ladies and lyrics, this time." 



UNPREPARED PREPAREDNESS 

A "preparedness" maid bought a trous- 
seau. 
Although she was foolish to dousseau, 
For Fate made her wait 
So long for a mate 
It soon would not fit, 'cause she grous- 
seau. — Ginger. 
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BOSTON. MASS. 
Why Massachusetts Leads 

From the earliest times Massachu- 
setts has led the way in progressive 
legislation. Its laws and its institu- 
tions are models for other States to 
follow. 

Why? There are various reasons. 
In the first place Massachusetts guar- 
antees to every one of its citizens the 
right to be heard in its Legislative 
halls. The right of petition is held 
sacred and the Legislative branch of 
the State Government by its rules and 
regulations insures action on every 
bill or petition properly before the law 
making body. Every petitioner for 
legislation, no matter how humble, is 
entitled to a public hearing and gets 
it. That petition under which Massa- 
chusetts practices, must be properly 
advertised. It must be reported upon 
by the Legislature and the Legisla- 
ture must act on it. It makes no dif- 
ference how many times a measure 
may have been heard before by pre- 
vious legislators. The fact that a 
measure is before the Legislature 
means that it must be acted upon. 

Legislators of other states as a rule, 
are not obliged to give public hear- 
ings on matters before them and their 
committees find a way of disposing 
of troublesome questions that come 
back year after year to plague them. 
Take the case of Congress. For many 
years it worked under a one man pow- 
er. Within 25 years we have heard 
much criticism of Czar Reed and the 
dimination of "Uncle Joe" Cannon. 
This arrogation of one man power 
eventually drove the Republican party 
from power. 

Such, conduct would not have been 



possible under the rules and regula- 
tions of the Massachusets Legisla- 
ture. 

It was the generally accepted theory 
among the founders of the Nation that 
the capitals of the Union and the 
States should be removed from the 
large centers of population, on the 
ground that the legislators should be 
free from the contaminating hysteria 
of the "madding crowd." A glance 
over the map of this country shows 
this. 

The fathers of the Empire State 
fixed the capital at Albany, then sev- 
eral days journey from New York 
City and the same from me northern 
and western parts of the State. Jersey 
folks fixed their capital at Trenton, 
Pennsylvania selected Harrisburg. 
Delaware, Dover, and so on — all re- 
moved fom the principal cities and 
from the close influence of the marts 
of trade. 

When the men who had planned and 
fought the revolution came to select 
the capital of the country tney picked 
the present site of the city of Wash- 
ington at that time far away from the 
big cities of the country. Hence it 
was that few people could either spare 
the time or afford the expense of 
traveling to their capital to present 
their views on proposed legislation. 
Hence, too, these same legislative 
bodies rarely reflected the will of the 
majority of the people on popular 
matters of legislation. 

But in Massachusetts the men who 
shaped our destinies wisely ignored 
the general rule and kept the State 
capital in the metropolis of New Eng- 
land. Within a radius of 10 or 15 miles 
of the State House where reside half 
of the population of the state. In 
these days of transit the capital may 
be reached in a few minutes and the 
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opportunity for the people to keep in 
close touch with their legislators re- 
quires no great sacrifice of time or 
money. 

Long live Massachusetts, whose 
sons and daughters are the Flower of 
our Nation. 

M. A. O'BRIEN, SR. 
Local No. 4, Boston, Mass. 



WHO WON THE WAR 

Who won the war, it's the one who 

went, 
Over the top, to crush the foe 
Giving himself and his love of life 
That parents, children, sweetheart 

and wife 
And the same good people of all this 

earth 
Shall now live with a decent flag un- 
furled 
Nor dreading a foul land, lusting lohr 
Who would beat them down? 
He won the war. 

Who won the war, it's the women who 
In her brave, fond, warm heart is 

true 
To a soldier who was fighting over 

there 
To a man who knows that her every 

prayer 
Her every hope is of him. 
And now that the world is made right 
He will come again 
To all that a life's worth living for 
""Home Sweet Home" 
She won the war. 

Who won the war it's the one who 

sowed 
And the one who reaped and growed 
In field and garden, in vale and plain 
The sun wrought treasures of the 

golden grain 
That fed the soldier behind the gun 
Whose steel writ message lashed the 

Hun, 
And all his crimes, decent men ab- 
horred. 
"The one in the furrow. 
He won the war. 



Who won the war 

It's the one who knows he gave his 

noblest hammer blows 
To clench the rivet and drive the nail. 
Who helped to fashion the ships that 

sailed 
The foe infested sea with men. 
That set this mad world right again 
Wlho thought not of his own ease 
Or selfish gains . 
He won the war. 

Who won the war, why, Grandmother 
Grey, 

As she went on knitting day by day 

And with every stitch as the task ad- 
vanced 

Was a prayer for a boy "Somewhere 
in France" 

And she thought of a soldier long ago 

And a grave where old time roses 
grow 

Who fought as his Grandson was 
fighting for 

The world's great peace, 

She won the war 

Who won the war, why every man, 
woman and child 

Who did the best they could, work- 
ing and giving, 

Who scouted their case 

And the sophistry of selfish pleas 

Until they felt the thrill of the fearful 
strife. 

Of men who gave limb and life, 

For a flag that stands for a free 
world. 

Nor deemed the price too great. 

They won the war. 

Contributed by Mrs. Jack Schultz, 
secretary of the Elevator Ladies 
of Pittsburgh. 



SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

To the Editor: 

Idiosyncracies and inconsistencies of 
our conH)atriots, fellow-workmen, so- 
cialogist friends and of what "Wood- 
row" is doing appears to be the things 
of most interest to No. 8 men at this 
present writing, and I take the liberty 
to assume it the duty of the corres- 
pondent from Golden Gate City to trans- 
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mit some of the criticisms of current 
events and such other local news as has 
conve under his observation. 

The "Sea Gulls" are a source of 
much information. The "Fords" are 
deciminators of much thought as they 
"Flit" from inspection to inspection, and 
my friends "The Foot Rail Orators" are 
now, as ever, settling questions of the 
day in their own sweet way. 

These three elements have a furnish- 
ing capacity of good and bad ideas to 
keep a country editor buisy day and 
night — consequently in depicting their 
innermost thoughts as related to me, 
will necessitate a curtailment and a 
condensation of miany of the "cure-all" 
ideas of this constituency in our be- 
loved local. 

I will place myself in the roll of 
"Sherlock Holmes" and give you all 
this news on the "cutee." But I don't 
want any of you to think for a minute, 
or even a second, that I am a knocker. 
Before this article is finished or printed, 
all the ills and ails of No. 8 may have 
been adjusted, although the peace con- 
ference is still in the frying pan. 

Taking this subject up seriatum ob- 
ligates me to give preference to the 
whisperings of the "Fords." 

The "F'ords" do not stoop to Ward 
politics in their criticisms, but they have 
advanced many ideas regarding the 
necessity of labor taking a firm stand 
on prohibition, and a movement is now 
on foot to arrange for a protest by the 
electorate of California through the 
referendum to save the devastation of 
the vine-clad hills of our state, "es- 
pecially in the Valley of the Moon," 
The "Fords" tells us this means much 
to California. 

The "Fords" say the day of an up-to- 
date elevator inspector is here, and a 
"walking" inspector is soon to be a 
thing of the past. 

Many of the inspectors have "Fords" 
and other cars, but in justice to our- 
selves these cannot be used on inspec- 
tion routes unless they are financed by 
the employers. 

The "Sea Gulls" are very undecided 
of late, and one "Big Bird" lit on my 
shoulder last week and said, "the 
cheroot smokers have decided on a sub- 



;tvay in place of a bridge over the bay." 
This has caused no end of bad feeling 
between San Francisco boys and the 
interurbanites. 

We played even with them for putting 
this over on us at their usual morning 
smoke. 

Our mayor issued a proclamation that 
all must wear "muzzles or masks" dur- 
ing the epidemic of Spanish influenza. 
Their mayor says no. "Nothing doing." 

Our police never hibernate when it 
is necessary to enforce a compliance of 
the law, and many a $5 fine was col- 
lected from the urbanites. 

I don't believe any of our boys were* 
really fined, but many of their friends 
were, at the last session of the "Sea 
Gulls" meeting, held on the ferry boat. 

President Arnold advocated many re- 
forms and laid out plans for the coming 
year. 

The shipyard and machinists' strike is 
being closely watched, and "Woodrow" 
is ordered to return home "soon as he 
gets ready." 

Bro. August Damm was censored for 
buying his cigars abroad. 

The proposed assessment was settled 
to the satisfaction of the "non-attending 
Gulls." 

The War Gardens were reported in 
excellent condition, especially Bro. J. 
Upphoff. 

Bro. J. W. Carlin's "Monarckers" are 
laying 40-cent eggs. "I guess J. W. 
misses all this while he is on road 
work." 

These daily meetings of the "Sea 
Gulls" are productive of much good, as 
they are now working under the motto, 
"Nothing succeeds like success." 

The "Foot Rail Orators," commonly 
known as "Rounders," are dying game. 
The fluctuation of their enthusiasm is 
largely governed by quantity, quality and 
purchasing power, and here I must say 
this. "It will be a sad day when *I Love 
You California,' is sung to the tune of 
a funeral Dirge." 

The day is fast approaching when 
these United States will become a great 
nation, morally as well as physically and 
financially. 

Turkey made a poor job of prohi- 
bition 2000 years ago, but that is no 
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reason why we should in the year 1919. 

Possibilities and probabilities are ever 
existant as one of the "Foot Rail 
Orators" made a statement, which was 
overheard by me through a swinging 
door while waiting on the corner for a 
street car. He said: "California went 
as wet as a soaked sponge at the last 
election, but somehow or other the legis- 
lators elected failed to voice the same 
sentiments, and have seen fit to follow 
the example of Turkey, although a little 
late." 

This Foot Rail Orator's mind seemed 
to always drift back to "Turkey" — not 
the bird that you paid $9.68 for last 
Christmas — but the "Turks" that went 
dry 2000 years ago. 

These three elements of information, 
as previously referred to by me under 
the pseudonymts of Sea Gulls, Fords 
and Foot Rail Orators, are not pro- 
letarian, but are the "best in the West," 
as regards union propaganda, and are 
good and loyal members of our dearly 
beloved Local No. 8. 

My own ideas pale into insignificance 
as I listen to some of their proposed 
plans of the near future. Such as, a six- 
hour working day, helpers to accom- 
pany all mechanics on repair work, a re- 
striction on the issuance of permits to 
those who refuse to file applications for 
membership, an increase of wages and 
the "No beer — ^no work" idea. 

I prognosticate much promiscuous 
oratory and debate in delving into the 
fundamental principals of these plans, 
both within and without our meetings, 
but the cycle of time will garner in a 
harvest of the "realization of these ad- 
vanced ideas" long before the majority 
of the orators of No. 8 are laid in that 
great "Sepulchre of Rest." 

I like to say nice things of No. 8 and 
I sincerely hope to never survive the 
day when I cannot conscientiously do so. 

With best wishes for the continued 
success of the future meetings of No. 
8's Orators, Fords and the Gulls, I will 
now proceed with the society column. 

Bro. Robert Ploehre, of No. 19, is 
back from France and is now at Camp 
Freemont Base Hospital. 

Bro. J. Dinwiddle has changed his 



Navy uniform to a lighter blue and is 
with the Otis Company. 

Bro. Herman Scheirwerer has re- 
turned to the game after many months 
in the service. 

Bro. Lee Lane says "the service was 
one of the joys of his life." Lee is back 
with Van Emon Company. 

Bro. Gus Rehlmeyer, of the Aviation 
Corp, is still in the service. Gus, 
through sheer ability, is a Captain in the 
service. Gus is a boy we are proud of, 
and I feel honored to be classed as one 
of his old time friends. 

Bros. George Schoor and Frank 
Skillicorn, "both in the service," are 
soon to be with us again. 

Bro. George Stevens, of the Navy, 
sends greetings to No. 8. 

Bros. Hugo Upphoff and Frank 
Wagoner may be with us before this is 
printed. Both have done their part in 
the game of the "world's work." 

Bros. A^ Georges and Cecil .Williams 
are soon to return to the game, as are 
Bros. Wm, Barkley and J. H. Lindgren. 
My pen fails when I try to say nice 
things of these and all our boys, but I 
will say this. No. 8's boys who went 
to the aid of Old Glory will long be 
remembered, after this pen is silenced. 

I hope that I have not forgotten any 
who so nobly answered the call, and I 
will now proceed with a narration of 
the doing of the autocracy of No. 8. 

President Fred Kolte is looking after 
the interest of No. 8 in a creditable way. 

Ex-President E. A. Stein has de- 
posited his withdrawal card in No. 8. 
Al is one of the "best in the West," and 
his friends are countless. 

Bro. Al Wilson is slowly recovering 
from a severe case of the "Flu." Al is 
an old-timer, and is always there when 
needed. 

Bro. Wm. Walker tells funny stories 
under the head of the good of the order. 
"Story delected by censor." 

Business Agent Ed. McGee is con- 
servatively looking after the interests of 
No. 8. 

Bro. Bob Petry reports his war gar- 
den in first class condition. 

President Arnold, of the "Sea Gulls," 
requests me not to mention his name 
in this column until they have finished 
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the bridge across the bay to Oakland. 

Bro. Herman Anderson has received 
a medal as one of the best hydratdic 
elevator men in No. 8. 

Bro. A. Botheron, "now of Daly 
City," paid No. 8 the honor of his pres- 
ence last meeting. 

Bro. Jack Grierson, of Burlingame, is 
becoming an enthusiastic golf member 
of the 1919 club of San Matoe's smart 
set. 

ED. POOLE. 
Local No. 8, San Francisco. 



CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

To the Editor: 

Mr. Wm. Joseph Conway, Superin- 
tendent of the Diayton Branch of the 
Otis Elevator Company, was suddenly 
called from this life to the better world 
on February sixth, 1919, after having 
met with an accident while inspecting 
an elevator, resulting in death sever- 
al hours later. Mr. Conway had been 
connected with the Otis Company, for 
almost twenty years and was highly 
esteemed by the officials of the com- 
pany, who showed their sympathy by 
personally attending the funeral. 

Mr. Conway is survived by his wife, 
Martha Rhea Conway, formally Miss 
Maloney of Pinnconning, Mich. Mr. 
Conway's mother and sister, Mrs. 
Howard of Millersburg, Ky., and his 
brother Mr. James Conway of Mon- 
roe City, Mo., were called to his bed- 
side but found him dead on their ar- 
rival. Two brothers are in the army, 
Mr. Harry Conway in France, and 
Mr. Raymond Conway with the army 
in Siberia. 

Mr. Conway was born in Millers- 
burg, Ky., thirty-nine years ago and 
brought up in a Christian home by a 
God-fearing mother and the influence 
of this home spoke plainly all his life. 
The highest tribute of a man's char- 
acter is the estimation of the people 
who come in daily contact with one 
another and all who worked with Mr. 
Conway had a word of praise for him 
as a just, clean and upright man who 
always had a pleasant word for the 
less fortunate and discouraged. 

Mr. Conway's life was a busy one 



and in the midst of his work he was 
taken away and while we regret His 
departure, we know him to be at rest 
and that the Lord doeth all things 
well and hope that some day we shall 
all meet again, where there is no 
parting. 

Submitted by his co-workers of the 
Dayton Branch of the 

OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
Local No. II, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

To the Editor: 

This may be somewhat brief, as 
compared to the letter of the previous 
month, but owing to the failure of 
some of the home members of Local 
No. 15, of sending in the doings of 
interest concerning the local I will 
endeavor to contribute what I thus 
far have at hand. 

Our local had a lengthy conference 
with the local Elevator employers on 
the night of February 25, and from 
what I understand the meeting was a 
very mutual affair and all connected 
with it report a far-reaching result 
was attained; and stated that sucfi 
conferences should be arranged fre- 
quently. The object of the same was 
to present grievances of the mem- 
bers, as well as to hear those of the 
contractors, and further to more fully 
explain the agreements existing be- 
tween both. Among other objects 
sought by the conferees, was to pro- 
mote harmony and eliminate friction 
as much as possible, over so many 
trivial matters. 

Local No. 15 has also become affi- 
liated with the Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor, to which most Wis- 
consin labor organizations subscribe. 
It has been explained to us, that 
through its channels we could gain 
benificial support in the legislature of 
the State, on the different labor re- 
forms and we sincerely hope, that 
laws will be enacted, not only in our 
state, but in the nation at large, to 
elevate and promote the working con- 
ditions of both organized and unor- 
ganized labor, that the great indus- 
trial army may gain prominence in 
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all labor circles, and more faith ex- 
pressed for it by all. 

Concerning work, I can state that it 
is not very abundant at present, sev- 
eral members have been somewhat 
idle at times. 

Bro. Chas. Baral who was severely 
injured last October, suffering a broken 
leg, has again return to his work, af- 
ter being obliged to remain quite 
close to the fireside for several 
months. We all hope that the mishap 
has left no permanent affliction and 
he will be able to ply his profession 
as in days gone by. 

Bro. Frank Gerts is at Rock Island, 
111. Bro. Geo. Mulkentine is at West 
Allis, Wis.; and the other members 
are to my knowledge more or less 
employed in the home city at present. 

We are having our real winter 
weather here at a time when we were 
about to have it over with. The ther- 
mometer has stood quite close to the 
zero mark for several days and at 
this writing the snow is falling quite 
heavily. 

This being about the extent of my 
contribution this time, I will so to say 
"wind up," with best wishes to all 
from Local No. 15. 

LOUIS G. KOSTER. 
Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 



CLEVELAND, OHIO 

To the Editor: 

Some facts concerning the building 
situation in Cleveland are very clear. 

One is that building has fallen far 
behind the growth of the population, 
traffic and industries. 

Another perfectly clear fact is that 
investors have strong reasons for de- 
laying constructions if by waiting 
they can erect structures at a mater- 
ially lower cost. If in any way it can 
be brought about getting some assur- 
ance that building may be done this 
spring with the same cost basis that 
might prevail for the next few years, 
industry in the Building Trades will 
sweep into wide channels. 

There is an effort being made to 
bring an early agreement of wage de- 



mands of thirteen building trades un- 
ions an early settlement as part of the 
general effort to bring resumptions of 
building operations in Cleveland. 

Notwithstanding these facts build- 
ing operations are being started, the 
new public auditorium is well under 
way, with this comes the erection of a 
new building by the Cowell and Hub- 
bard. The Masonic building has been 
sold which plans for the erection of a 
large office building on the site. 

All the Brothers are working at the 
present time. Bro. Lloyd is with the 
Peele Co., Bro. Dan Boody is at the 
Metropolitan job, Bro. Kintnu is in 
Girard, Ohio, installing two machines, 
Bro. C. Porter says he believes in 
making hay while the sun is shinning^ 
well it's been shinning all winter, now 
we know why he mentions that Pack- 
ard name so often. We also know why 
Bro. Billy Adams has not been at- 
tending meetings of late, he's proud of 
his baby girl. 

We also excuse Bro. Chas. Haber 
from not being in his chair the -other 
meeting night, no it's not a promising 
apprentice, but Haber thinks just as 
much of his little girl. Here's wish- 
ing you luck with the youngsters, but 
why those cigars are only passed 
around when it's a boy is something I 
can't understand. 

We have just heard of Bro. C. L. 
Filson, who has been commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps for bravery in action, 
he was attached to a field battalion 
in the 83rd Division. 

In the Argonne Forest fight all but 
seven men of his company were either 
killed or wounded, the casualties re- 
sulted from shell fire while the com- 
pany were laying lines of communica- 
tions through a swamp. Later in the 
same battle to keep up a continued 
communication. Bro. Filson lay in a 
shell hole for sixty-five hours, he is 
at present attached to a French Regi- 
ment. 

JOS. KUCERA. 
Local, No. 17, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 

To the Editor: 

Well Seattle is still on the map and 
is still a part of the good old U. S. A. 
The old saying is that out of the nuns 
better things may come, let us hope 
so. 

On January 22 the Central Labor 
Council of this city called for a Re- 
ferendum vote of every Local in the 
city to decide whether they should 
go out in a sympathy strike with the 
Metal Trades of the Shipyards. 
Something like 115 Locals voting on 
the same, with the exception of five 
or six Locals, the majority voting to 
go out. 

On Feb. 6, at 10 a. m. every Local 
in the city was called out and busi- 
ness was at a standstill. Local No. 
19, like the good union men that they 
are, went along and stayed out until 
the Central Labor Council called the 
strike off. 

The Electric Railway Local and the 
Teamsters' Union with several other 
Locals all voted to go on strike, gave 
up the fight before Central Labor 
Council called it off. From Thurs- 
day at 10 a. m. until Monday morning 
not a street car was to be seen, prac- 
tically nothing doing at all, not even 
a restaurant in the city open. The 
strike committee had several eating 
places where food was to be had but 
you were supposed to furnish your 
own tools. The committee had made 
arrangements to furnish milk for the 
babies and they also made arrange- 
ments to furnish lights in the homes 
and hospitals and a lew street lights 
were burning, but they looked like 
the ones they used 20 years ago. On 
Tuesday, Feb. 11 at 12 noon the strike 
was officially called off. Business 
was on again, the only thing that I 
can see that was accomplished was 
the fact that a general strike was a 
possible thing and could be pulled. 
However several business heads of 
some Locals have taken to the tall 
timber. 

On Feb. 6, Local No. 19 held their 
regular meeting and a motion was 



made and unanimously carried that 
the members of Elevator Construc- 
tors Local No. 19 were 100 per cent 
American and strictly opposed to all 
L W. W. and Bolshevik doctrines or 
principles in any form and a copy of 
said resolution forwarded to Building 
Trades Council and Central Labor 
Council and also the daily papers, 
which was done. 

Mr. Kronk, manager of the Otis, 
hustled up a photographer, and be- 
hold you see a group of the finest 
looking elevator men in captivity. 
Beginning from left to right, back 
row: Alex Parks, our president; Ed. 
Thurman, vice president; W. Gris- 
wold, C. Stokes, Fred Bitters who has 
never been defeated for financial sec- 
retary and treas.; J. Barrett, E. John- 
son, Jack Nesbitt who always fur- 
nishes the Local with Bare meat, he 
and his little Dawg. Next row: Mr. 
R. H. Parks, superintendent of the 
Otis Elevator Co.; Mr. Kronk, mana- 
ger of the Otis Company; Charley 
Stephenson, Lee Williams, Steve 
Hoyt, L. S. Gandy, secretary of our 
local; Andy Chambers and Mr. W. R. 
Carter, assistant superintendent of 
the Otis Company. Bottom Row: 
Wl Rae, Joe McLeod, Tom Warren 
and Herb Birchfield, these boys are 
members of Local No. 19 and are also 
members of the Otis Employes Club, 
which meets every other Thursday 
evening and we have what you would 
call a get and go together club. We 
have examples of work pertaining to 
the Elevator game and Mr. Kronk 
gets a good speaker once and a while 
who lectures on elevator subjects, and 
I must not forget the banquets. We 
have had several very nice times in 
the past year and as soon as our boys 
from Local No. 19, who are overseas, 
•arrive back home we are going to 
have one grand fete. And boys 
their jobs are waiting tor them, and 
we will be glad to see them. They 
were fighting for us, so why should be 
turn them down and take up Bolshe- 
vism. Nuff said, 

JOE McLEOD. 
Local No. 19, Seattle, Wash. 
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3n m^mortam 

WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty to remove 
Erom our midst 

Vrotlftt niilUam (Sonnrng 




a member for a number of years of Local No. ii. And 

WHEREAS, We desire to keep fresh in our minds 
the memory of one who was a loyal and true member and 
friend, beloved by all with whom he worked; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That Local No. ii share with his many 
friends in condolence of the relatives of the deceased 
Brother, and that a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of the Local. 

CHARLES BARKHAN, 

President. 

WILLIAM VOSLAMBER, 

Recording Secretary. 

Local No. II, I. U. E. C, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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II Director}) of Local Unions jt 



NOTICE TO SECRETARIES OF 
LOCAL UNIONS 

Local Secretaries are requested to 
peruse the Directory of Officers and 
inform the Editor if there have been 
any changes made that do not appear 
in the Journal. 

LOCAL UNIONS 



Local No. I, New York City, N. Y. 

Meets second and fourth Thurs- 
days in month at Brevoort Hall, 156 
54th St. 

President — Andrew Eagan, 154 E. 
54th St. 

Recording Secretary — H. Dte Granby, 
287 Audubon Ave. 

Financial Secretary — Frank Volker, 
154 E". 54th St. 

Treasurer — Fred. Grant, 154 E. 54th 
St. 

Business Agents — E. Smith, Chas. 
Tiernan. Office at Breevoort Hall, 
156 E. 54th St. Phone 4448 Plaza. 

Correspondent to Journal — William 
Havenstrite. 



Local No. 2, Chicago, 111. Meets first 

and third Wednesday in month at 

673 W. Madison St., Rooms 504-505. 
President — L. Kelso, 6926 Dorchester 

Ave. 
Vice-President — C. Wiltgen, 2203 W. 

Monroe St. 
Recording Secretary — ^William Pease, 

135 1 S. Karlov Ave. 
Financial Secretary — ^J. Dorack, 1230 

S. Avers Ave. 
Treasurer — L. Larson, 3250 Evergreen 

Ave. 
Business Agent — ^Walter Snow, 673 

W. Madison St., Rooms 501-502, 

Phone Haymarket 723. 
Correspondent to Journal — E. Hana- 

way, 610 W. Adams St. 



Local No. 3, St. Louis, Mo. Meets 
first and third Thrusdays in month 
at Unity Hall, 2651 and 2653 Locust 
St. 

President — Fred. Doyle, 6556 Scanlan 
Ave. 

Vice-President — H. Weber, 5250 Al- 
cott Ave. 

Recording Secretary — Louis Volk, 
4745 Alabama Ave. 

Financial Secretary — O. P. Klein, 447 
Eichelberger Ave. 

Treasurer — F. H. Burmester, 5362 
Moffitt Ave. 

Business Agent — Louis SchaeflFer, 
2651 Locust St. Phones: Central 
586; Bomont 368. 

Correspondent to Journal — M. Cra- 
mer, 5521 Magnolia Ave. 



Local No. 4, Boston, Mass. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
month at 386 Harrison Ave. 

President— Frank J. Dutton, 6 Wain- 
wright St., Dorchester. 

Vice-President — Frank Bean, 33 Gay- 
head St., Roxbury. 

Recording Secretary — Wkn. J. Cas- 
serly, 104 Geneva Ave., Roxbury. 
Tel., Roxbury 1651M. 

Financial Secretary — Wm. Rosbor- 
ough, 20 Crocker St., Somerville. 

Treasurer — Olaf Benson, 519 Colum- 
bus Ave. 

Business Agent — ^J. C. Macdonald, 
386 Harrrison Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. C. Mac- 
donald, 386 Harrison Ave. 



Local No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. Meets 
first and third Tuesday in month at 
Bricklayers' Hall, 707 N. Broad St. 

President — Charles P. Fisher, 2516 
Corlies St. 

Vice-President — C. Wolf, 3013 N. 
Warnock St. Phone Tioga 7584 W. 

Recording Secretary — William B. 
Macalister, 128 N. Wilton St 
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Financial Secretary — John Young, 
4617 Ludlow St. 

Treasurer — J. S. Irwin, 3637 N. 17th 
St. 

Business Agent — Robert Smith. Of- 
fice 621 Heed Building, 1213 Fil- 
bert St. Phone, Walnut 1441. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^W. B. 
Macalister. 



Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets 
first and third Wednesdays in 
month at Labor Temple, Washing- 
ton and Webster Sts. 

President — W. F. Hopkins, 1361 Jef- 
fers St. 

Vice-President — ^J. G. Hopkins, 6108 
Broad St. 

Recording Secretary — C. E. Dunn, 159 
Henderson St., N. S. 

Financial Secretary — G. J. Husak, 
2020 Sarah St., S. S. 

Treasurer — J. A. Cryder, 756 Wood- 
bourne Ave. 

Business Agent — H. Dl Rowan, Room 
4, Labor Temple, Residence Phone 
Crafton 232M. 

Correspondent to Journal — H. D. 
Rowan, Labor Temple. 



Local No. 7, Baltimore, Md. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in 
month at Carpenters Hall, 715 N. 
Eutaw St. 

President — W. Koerber, 3639 Dorsey's 
Lane. 

Vice-President — N. Long, Morrell 
Park, Md. 

Recording Secretary — L. O. Dorsey, 
241 1 W. North Ave. 

Financial Secretary — H. Holland, 
2237 East North Ave. 

Treasurer — J. H. Fox, 920 W. Fay- 
ette St. 

Business Agent — W. Dowling, 1522 
McHenry St. 



Local No. 8, San Francisco, Cal. 
Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Harmony Hall, 200 Guer- 
rero St. 

President— F. Kalte, 1264 Vallejo St. 

Vice-President — Edw. McGee, 3662 
20th St. 



Financial Secretary — E. Maring, 2629 

Diamond St. 
Recording Secretary — Wm. Manley, 

1607 Wtoolsey St., Berkeley. 
Business Agent — E. W. McGee, 3662 

20th St. 
Treasurer — Wm. Usher, 73 Haight St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Ed. Poole. 



Local No. 9, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Union Temple Hall, 24 
Washington Ave., S. 

President — Emil Skoglund, 1414 Penn 
Ave., N. 

Vice-President — C. K. Wjsehart, 4223 
Blaisdale Ave. 

Recording Secretary — N. W. Johnson, 
1728 Wesley Ave., St. Paul. 

Financial Secretary — Swan Barton, 
3542 Dupont Ave., N. 

Treasurer — N. W. Johnson, 1728 Wes- 
ley Ave., St. Paul. 

Business Agent — J. J. McNellis, 2109 
2d Ave., N. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. J. Mc- 
Nellis, 2109 2d Ave., N. 



Local No. 10, Washington, D. C. 
Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
in month at Pythian Temple, 9th 
St., above K. N. Wi 

President— E. B. Finch, 33 P St., 
N. E. 

Vice-President — H. Prior. 

Recording Secretary — Chas. Crump, 
Ballston, Va. 

Financial Secretary — ^J. F. Herrity, 
Ballston, Va. 

Treasurer— J. O. Whiting, 906 7th St, 
S. W. 

Business Agent — J. W. Reynolds, 11 16 
C St., N. E. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. W. Rey- 
nolds. 



Local No. II Cincinnati, Ohio. Meets 
first and third Fridays in month at 
Bricklayer's Hall, Clarke Ind John 
Sts. 

President — Chas. Barkhau, 800 Pop- 
lar St. 

Vice-President — Chas. Ryan, Sedam 
St. 
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Recording Secretary — ^William Vos- 

lamber, 2900 Jefferson Ave. 
Financial Secretary — B. J. Veeneman, 

1054 Rittenhouse St 
Treasurer — Hairy Barwick, 1131 Gest 

St. 
Business Agent — B. J. Veeneman, 1054 

Rittenhouse St. 



Local No. za, Kansas City, Mo. 

Meets first and third Thursdays in 
month at Labor Temple, 14th and 
Woodland Sts. 

President — H. L. Altman, 3816 An- 
derson St. 

Vice-President — Ed. Link, 1920 Wyan- 
dotte St. 

Recording Secretary — H. E. Altman, 
6108 St. John Ave. 

Financial Secretary — J. W. Boyd, 
2412 Indiana Ave. 

Business Agent — George Best, 3618 
Wayne Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. H. 
Pomeroy, 4201 Agnes Ave. * 



Local No. 14, Buffalo, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
Johnson Park Hall, Cor. Johnson 
Park and S. Elmwood Ave. 

President — ^J. Lindermann, 528 N. Di- 
vision St. 

Vice-President — J. Reichard. 16 Per- 
shing Ave. 

Recording Secretary — ^A. DeLamarter, 
43 W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
F. N. Steep, 225 Norwalk Ave. 
Phone, Creasant 2275J. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. L. 
Johnson. 



Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Wisconsin Hall, 861 12th St. 

President — G. Lorenz, Room 205 Bris- 
bane Hall, 528 Chestnut St. 

Vice President — Fred J. Rosenberg, 
Jr., 1 120 N. Pierce St 

Recording Secretary — Louis J. Vier- 
thaler, 1366 Buffum St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
H. J. Olson, 1 129 17th St. 



Business Agent — G. Lorenz. Res., 894 
33 d St. Office, Brisbane Hall, 528 
Chestnut St 

Correspondent to Journal — Louis 
Koster, 417 23rd Ave. 



Local No. 16, New Orleans, La. 

Meets first and third Thursday in 
month at Exchange Place, near Ca- 
nal St 

President — S. A. Wooledge, 2635 Mi- 
lan St 

Vice-President — John Carey, 1548 
Constance St 

Recording Secretary — Robt Pattison, 
2910 Palmyra St 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Anthony Suhren, 2451 Leharpe St 



Local No. 17, Cleveland, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Cleveland Federation of 
Labor Hall, 310 Prospect Ave. 

President — E. M. Spore, 1351 E. 
iiith St 

Vice President — Chas. Haber, 5008 
Fram Ave. 

Recording Secretary — ^J. I. Lloyd, 1037 
E. 76th St Phone, Rosedale 5442M. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Charles Spoerke, 3126 W. 43d St 

Business Agent — ^John Bishop, 310 
Prospect Ave. Phone, Main 2887. 

Correspondent to Journal — J. Kucera, 
3484 E. 140th St. 



Local No. 18, Los Angeles, Gal. Meets 

second and fourth Fridays in month 

at Labor Temple, 538 Maple Ave. 
President — Jas. Mclntire, 4620 Wads- 

,worth St 
Vice-President — Chester Conboy, 206 

E. 53rd St. 
Recording Secretary — Charles R. 

Glaeser, 412 S. Daly St 
Financial Secretary — ^William Little, 

3930 Dossey St 
Treasurer — Dwight F. Copley, Box 

964, Bell, Cal. 



Local No. zg, Seattle, Wash. Meets 
first and third Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, 6th and Uni- 
versity. 

President — Alexander Parks, 7829 
Straud Ave. 
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Vice-President — ^Wm. Tabor, 420 East 

73d St. 
Recording Secretary — L. S. Grandy, 

815 E. 75th St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer. — 

F. H. Bitter, 2513 6th Ave. 
Business Agent — Perry Dashnow, 

6749 4th Ave., N. W. 
Correspondent to Journal — ^Joe Mc- 

Leod, 8312 5th Ave., So. 

Local No. ax, Dallas, Tex. Meets first 
and third Tuesdays in month at La- 
bor Temple, Young and Evergreen 
Sts. 

President— M. E. Byrd, 436 W. Page 
St. 

Vice-President — Wt G. Sparks, 1821 
Gould St. 

Recording Secretary — R. M*. Owsley, 
339 Lake St., Sta. A. 

Financial Secretary — J. Hallmark, 408 
Penbrook St. 

Business Agent — Chas. Byers, 508 N. 
Harwood St. 



Local No. as, Portland, Ore. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Dammien Hall, 4th and 
Washington Sts. 

President — Geo. Fiandt, 1274 E. Tay- 
lor St. 

Vice-President — Chas. Hobbs, 170 
I2th St. 

Recording Secretary — J. Geil, 613 
Miulberry St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
R V. Clark, 1021 E. 28th St., N. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. Geil, 
613 Mulberry St. 



Local No. 34, Birmingham, Ala. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

month at Brown Marx Building, ist 

and 20th Sts. 
President — Thos. Rogers, 2323 2nd 

Ave. 
Vice-President — C. W. Horton 
Financial Secretary — L Smith 
Recording Secretary — ^J. B. Oldham, 

4922 Florentine Ave. 
Treasurer — R. C. Gilmore 
Business Agent— J. B. Oldham, 4922 

^tor^ntine Av*^ 



Local No. as, Denver, Col. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
month at Club Building, 1729 Ara- 
phoe St. 

President — H. B. Mullin, 1464 S. 
Clarkson St. 

Vice-President — J, A. Bailey, 233 Li- 
pan St. 

Recording Secretary— W. C. Rogers, 
1326 Columbine St 

Financial Secretary — V. G. Wahl, 763 
Lipan St. 

Treasurer — M. J. Chamberlain, 2223 
W. 31st Ave. 



Local No. 27, Rochester, N. Y. Meets 

second ^nd fourth Fridays in month 
at Engineers' Hall, 77 Main St 
West 

President— G. WEder, 85 Lux St 

Vice-President — E. Angel, 5 Marshall 
St 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer— 
G. Fegan, 5 Hobson St 

Financial Secretary — C. Johnson, 72 
Avis St. 

Business Agent — O. Neilsen, 663 
Seward St. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^Wjn. Hem- 
pel, 112 Scranton St. 



Local No. aS, Omaha, Neb. Meets 

second and fourth Fridays in month 

at Labor Temple, i6th and Capital 

Ave. 
President— S. S. Webster, 3426 

Parker St. 
Vice President — F. G. Petersen, 41 15 

Charles St 
Recording Secretary — C. L. Ferrell, 

508 N. 20th St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

R. C. Anderson, 2595 Pratt St 
Business Agent— D. J. O'Keefe, 626 

Williams St 
Correspondent to Journal — F. C. 

Mack, 72nd and Spencer Sts. 



Local No. 30, Biemphis, Tenn. Meets 
1st and 15th of each month at 226 
Court Ave. 

President— J. W. Smith, 571 Ponitoc. 

Vice-President— ^J. N. Pennington, 138 
N. 4d St 
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Recording Secretary — B. N. McCulley, 

1024 Cummins St. 
Financial Secretary — W. N. Qaunts, 

226 Court Ave. 
Treasurer— Wt N. Claunts, 226 Court 

Ave. 
Business Agent — B. N. McCulley, 1024 

Cummins St 
Correspondent to Journal — ^W. N. 

Claunts, 226 Court Ave. 



Local No. 31, Houston, Texas. Meets 
second and fourth Mondays in 
month at Electrical Workers' Hall, 
907% Franklin St. 

President — R. S. Wray, 2016 Louis- 
iana St. 

Vice President — Roy Blanke, care 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Recording Secretary — L. L. Penn, 
1805 San Jacinto St. 

Financial Secretary — T. F. Perry, 
508 Live Oak St. 

Treasurer — I. A. Murphy, Route i, 
Box 163 D. 



Local No. 32, Adanta, Ga. M<eets sec- 
ond and fourth Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, 112% Trinity Ave. 

President— J. S. McGloughlin, 13 Va- 
nira St 

Vice President— J. H». Voyles, 82 
Windsor St 

Recording Secretary — W M. Mc- 
Gloughlin, 13 Vanira St. 

Financial Secretary — H. H. Hughes, 
268 So. Pryor St 

Business Agent — F. R. Martin, 60 
Neal St 

Correspondent to Journal — G. S. 
Radford, Oakhurst, Decatur, Ga. 



Local No. 34, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
at Labor Temple, 138 W. Wash- 
ington St 

President— Chas. S. Dunlap, 346 N. 
Noble St 

Vice-President— John Noll, 912 N. La 
Salle St 

Recording Secretary — Howard Osti- 
weg, Labor Temple. 

Treasurer— Glenn Cruzan, 846 Tem- 
ple Ave. 



Business Agent — E. H. Large, 602 

Dorman St. 
Correspondent to Journal — C. 

Tyler, Terre Haute, Ind. 



B. 



Local No. 35, Albany, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Wiednesdays in 

month at Federation Hall, 106 State 

St 
President— Peter McCooI— 116 S. Hawk 

St 
Recording Secretaiy — Chas. Nichol- 

sen, 58 Elberon Place. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Long. 
Correspondent to Journal — Chas. 

Nicholsen, 58 Elberon Place. 



Local No. 36, Detroit, BCich. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at Fraternity Hall, 140 First St 

President — Thos. Lahiff, 1452 Mc- 
Kinley St 

Vice-President-^Herman Truse, 1099 
23rd St 

Recording Secretary — Thos. Schwei- 
gert, 615 Antoinette St. 

Financial Secretary — E. Hazell, 44 
Leicester Court. 

Treasurer — Alex. Simpson, 218 Tire- 
man Ave. 

Business Agent — J. JuHen, 408 Hodges 
Bldg. Phone, Main 1455; Res., West 

89J. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. T. An- 
derson, 431 Berwick Ave. 



Local No. 37, Columbus, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Hall, 171% N. 
High St 

President — Paul Smith, 970 Delaware 
Ave. 

Vice President— Carl Naegele, 645 S. 
Park St 

Recording Secretary — Bert Williams, 
295 Clarendon Ave. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Geo. Hedrick, 190 N. 19th St 

Business Agent — G. Wleber, 640 S. Sth 
St 

Correspondent to Journal — Carl Nae- 
gele, 645 S. Park St 
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Local No. 38, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Meets first and third Thursdays at 
Walker's Bank Bldg. 

President — A. M. Thaxton, Farming- 
ton, Utah. 

Vice-President— W. R. Clark, 137 
Vidas Ave. 

Recording Secretary — E. B. O'Neill, 
361 E. 21 St South St. 

Financial Secretary — C. B. Miller, 
i8th Floor, Walker Bank Building. 

Treasurer — Frank Sheppard, 170 Clay- 
bourne Ave. 



Local No. 39, Providence, R. I. Meets 

first and third Fridays in month at 

Peck's Hall, 27 Westminster St. 
President — Daniel A. Phillips, 22 

Wendell St., Riverside, R. L 
Vice-President— Chas. O'Rieley, 55 

Langdon St. 
Recording Secretary — Wm. Wyman, 

38 Lyman Ave., Norwood, R. I. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Henry, 80 Warren Ave., 

Pawtucket, R. I. 
Business Agent — ^J. D. Cote, 4 Main 

St., Natick, R. L 



Local No. 40, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Meets every second Friday in K. of 
C. Building, Hazel St. 

President — Thomas Sturgeon, 634 
Pine St. 

Vice-President — Don. H. Foltz. 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 
C. D. Lawrence, 123 St. Louis Ave. 

Financial Secretary — G. H. Pardey, 
1020 Burkley Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. H. Par- 
dey. 



Local No. 41, Springfield, Mass. 
Meets first and third Mondays in 
each month at Cooks and Waiters' 
Hall, 275 Dwight St. 

President— J. W. Foy, to Armory 
Court. 

Vice-President— Edw. Wik, 8 Searle 
St. 

Recording Secretary — ^J. E. Johnson, 
29 Woodside Terrace. 

Financial Secretary — E. Olson, 29 
Woodside Terrace. 

Treasurer — J. E. Johnson, 29 Wood- 
side Terrace. 



Local No. 42, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
President — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Vice-President— Bert Cower, 846 Wil- 

lard St., S. E. 
Recording Secretary — E. Prinz, R. F. 

D. No. 9. 

Treasurer — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. ' 

Business Agent — Melvin Griswold, 
515 Adams St., S. E. 

Correspondent to Journal — E. Printz, 
R. F. Dl, No. 9. 



Local No. 43, Utica, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Saturdays in 

month at Labor Temple, Devereaux 

and Charlotte Sts. 
President — Fred Kirwin, 904 Mary St. 
Vice-President— Thomas Killihu, N. 

Y. Mills, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary — Frank E. Bat- 

chelor, 207 Blandina St. 
Financial Secretary — Harry Kates. 

Highland Ave. 
Treasurer — Harry Kates, Highland 

Ave. 
Business Agent— Clinton Hanahan, 

1524 Neilson St 



Local No. 44, Toledo, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at C. L. U. Hall, Cherry and Sum- 
mit Sts. 

President— Geo. Davis, 758 Lotus St 

Vice President — J. Flick, care Otis 
Elevator Co. 

Recording Secretary — A. L. Larson, 
care Otis Elevator Co. 

Financial Secretary — J. H. Biddle, 
care Haughton Elevator Co. 

Treasurer — A. L. Larson, care Otis 
Elevator Co. 

Business Agent — A. L. LaTson, care 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Correspondent to Journal — A. L. 
Larson, care Otis Elevator Co. 



Local No. 45, Akron, Ohio. Meets 
every Tuesday at C. L. U. Hall, 5 
East Buchtel St 

President— James Gilbert— 743 Btssoi 
Ave. 
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Recording Secretary — Victor Meu- 

nier, 96 S. College St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Wm. Long, 746 Wooster Aye. 
Business Agent — F. H. Crozier, 242 

Lake St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Wm. 

Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 



Local No 46, Rock Island, la Meets 

Industrial Home BIdg., Rock Island, 

111. 
President — C. F. Sweetman, care 

Otis Elevator- Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 
Vice-President — A. C. Gustafson, 

519V& 19th St. 
Recording Secretary — ^R. F. 

825% 5th Ave., Moline, 111. 
Financial Secretary — R. F. 

825% 5th Ave., Moline, 111. 
Treasurer — C. F. Sweetman, care 

Otis Elevator Co., Cedar Rapids, 

Mich. 
Business Agent — C. F. Southwick, 518 

W. 9th St., Davenport, Iowa. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. C. 

Grant, 2715 i6th Ave., Moline, 111. 



Harris, 
Harris, 



Local No. 47, Worcester, Mass. Meets 
first and third Friday in month in 
Labor Temple, 62 Madison St. 

President — Michael J. Keating, 30 
Wachusette St 

Recording Secretary — John Lund- 
quist, 6 Natick St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Owen B. Lloyd, 263 Chandler St. 



Local No. 48, Charleston, W. Va. 

Meets third Monday in month. 
President — C. A. Plaster, 403 Penn 

Ave. 
Recording Secretary — C. T. Bulling- 

ton, South Charleston, W. Va. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. T. Bullington, South Charleston, 

W. Va. 
Business Agent — R. Hoffman, 1440 

Madison St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Frank 

Moore. 



INITIATED 

Local No. 2 — Jas. Pease, Jr. 

J. Williams 

C. Reinke 

W. Ewart 

G. Seafield 
Local No. 3 — Asa Mealey 

Geo. H. Hackman 

Walter A. DcHart 
Local No. 16— Jas. M. Robinson 
Local No. 21 — Clarence Martin 
Local No. 39 — Alexander MacLeod 



REINITIATED 

Local No. 8— C. R. Morse 
Local No. 39 — John E. Dorsey 





REINSTATED :. 


Local No. 


3 — B. D. Freeman 


CLEARANCE CARDS DEPOSITED 


Card. Local 


No. No 




1440 9 — Chas. Haley 


1464 36 — ^John S. Reed. 


WITHDRAWAL CARDS ISSUED 


A158 14— 


-M. Carney 




SUSPENDED 


Local No. 


3 — Ray Chisholm 




C. L. Mann 




W. J. Ramsey 




J. Janey 


Local No. 


6— E. R. Johnston 




J. Trust 




Wm. Porter 




J. J, Benkart 




Jos. Horton 




0. Hefner 


Local No. 


9— J. J. McNellis 


Local No. 


21— B. F. Riley 


Local No. 


36— Jas. Hand 




Al Neadeu 


Local No. 


46— M. Wallentine 




PRECLUDED 


Local No. 


8— B. Valergo 




F. C. Queedens 



Local No. 



EXPELLED 

3— Fred W. Leach 
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DECEASED 

Local No. 8— A. McDonald 
Local No. II — Wm. Conway 



1 






REMITTANCES 


Date Local 


Feb. 


No. 


IS 


27— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc. 


17 


21— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc.. 




supplies. 


i8 


31— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc 


19 


15— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc 


20 


23— .Feb. P. C. Tax, etc 


20 


25— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc 


22 


14— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc 


24 


47— Sept, Oct, Nov., Dice, 




Jan. P. C. Tax, etc. 




journals and supplies. 


25 


39— Dec. Jan. P. C. Tax, etc. 




journals and supplies. 


26 


7— Jan. P. C. Tax, etc, 




journals and supplies. 


27 


i6— Feb. P. C. Tax, etc, 




journals and supplies. 


27 


6-Feb. P. C. Tax, etc 


March 


No. 


I 


3— Feb. P. C. Tax, etc 


3 


45— Dec, Jan. P. C. Tax, etc 


3 


17 — On account 


4 • 


27— Feb. P. C Tax, etc 


S 


5 — Supplies. 


7 


46— Feb. P. C. Tax. etc 


7 


41— Feb. P. C Tax, etc. 




supplies 


12 


II — On account 


13 


21— Feb. P. C. Tax. etc 


13 


9— Feb. P. C. Tax. etc 


13 


28— Feb. P. C. Tax. etc 


13 


48— Feb. P. C. Tax. etc 


14 


36— Feb. P. C. Tax. etc. 


14 


19— Feb. P. C. Tax, etc. 


15 


2— Feb. P. C. Tax. etc. 



SPECIAL NOTICE 

Any member who does not receive 
his copy of the Journal on account of 
this office not having his proper ad- 
dress may procure same from the Re- 
cording Secretary of his Local, as we 
forward all Journals for which we 
have no addresses to that official. If 
you desire to receive your Journal 
through the mail, kindly notify the 
Editor, stating your international num- 
ber with old and new address. 



SPECIAL REQUEST TO SECRE- 
TARIES OF LOCAL UNIONS 
Secretaries of local unions are re- 
quested to send in their monthly re- 
ports at the end of each month. 

Secretaries are also requested to 
state international number of mem- 
bers referred to on monthly reports. 



The Price of the New 

Emblem Button 

Remains the Same 



♦ 



The style and design are 
the same as the original but- 
ton, proportionately reduced 
to one-half inch diameter. 
Solid gold (guaranteed). 

Price 75 cents 

Orders taken by the Local 
Secretaries. 



TO INSURE PROMPT INSERTION, all official matter and 
commimicmtions should reach this office before the SIXTH of 
the month prece<fing poblicmtion. 

FRANK J. SCHNEIDER, Editor, 

403-404 Perry Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I American Labor Welcomes President I 
I 



Samuel Gompers Home 



New York, City, N. Y.— Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, came ashore 
from the steamship Rotterdam, 
which brought him back from France 
with the other members of the Amer- 
ican delegation to the International 
Labor Conference, which framed a 
covenant to govern the affairs of labor 
throughout the world. 

The veteran labor leader was 
informed by two of his sons that his 
wife was ill and that he should see 
her as soon as possible. They did 
not tell him their mother had suffered 
a paralytic stroke several days ago. 

When Mr. Gompers set foot in the 
darkness on the concrete of Battery 
Pier, he asked: 

**Ls this terra firma or a bridge?" 

When assured it was the south end 
of Manhattan Lsland, he burst into 
tears, exclaiming: 

"My own land. Thank God!" 

Mr. Gompers was ill when he board- 
ed the ship at Plymouth, but his health 
so improved during the voyage that 
he was able to make three patriotic 
addresses to the 2238 troops and the 
570 civilian officers on board. In his 
last talk he denounced vigorously the 
remarks made through an interpreter 
by G. Zilbourg, secretary of war in 
the Kerensky cabinet in Russia. 

The lab<^r leader declared the Rus- 
sian had shown pronounced Bolshe- 
vist tendencies and as a consequence 
the immigration authorities decided 
to hold Zilbourg at Ellis Island for 
further investigation. 

Other members of the commission 
who came with Mr. Gompers were 
Jarhes Duncan. Frank Duffy, William 
Green and Major George L. Berry. 

President Wilson appointed Sam- 
uel Gompers and Edward N. Hurley 
as the two American members of 
that commission. Mr. Hurley sailed 
for home and Samuel Gompers re- 
mained in Europe to do the hard 
work. 

For two months and more Samuel 



Gompers has been battling day and 
night for the American ideal of free- 
dom and democracy in an atmosphere 
of political machinations. 

President Samuel Gompers has 
been figliting his way through 
Bolshevist fantasy and syndicalist 
impossibilism, holding to the straight 
and open road of constructive demo- 
cracy as a real American should do. 

It has been a hard fight under diffi- 
cult conditions. 

Profbably one not on the ground 
in Paris with Samuel Gompers 
can have any adequate under- 
standing of how hard the fight was, 
but every reader of newspapers will 
understand enough of the tangled sit- 
uation to know that this leader ot 
American labor has been rn the thick 
of one of the great crucial situations 
of world history, and has come 
through without bending one single 
American principle. 

America had no man better quali- 
fied for the fight that has been made. 
Samuel Gompers, already burdened 
with work enough to break most 
others, was the one man to go on 
this mission. 

He has kept the faith and made the 
fight — and he has come home to 
America. 

Welcome, Samuel Gompers. 

Ameican trade unionism has great 
days ahead of it — great days of op- 
portunity to help in the development 
and broadening of American demo- 
cracy; great days of teaching and 
striving for more complete realiza- 
tion of the ideals that underlie every- 
thing that is truly American; and 
above all, great days of fighting for 
the preservation of the essentials of 
our democracy that are threatened by 
the fanatic and the morons of mud- 
dledom. 

Great days are these that lie ahead. 
Samuel Gompers comes back to 
America at a time when clear voices 
have a mission to perform and when 
no clear voice will remain silent. 

Welcome Sam Gompers. American. 
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TEACHERS ORGANIZING 

San Diego, Cal. — ^Tradc unionists 
are discussing organization with pub- 
lic teachers in this city many ol 
whom are agreed on the vahic of 
collective action. 



INVENTOR PLEADS CASE 

Washington, Di C. — The nine jus- 
tices of the United States supreme 
court permitted William F. Brothers, 
a Brooklyn inventor, to plead his case 
against the government, whom he 
charges with using his unloading de- 
vice without his consent in the con- 
struction of the Panama canal. The 
inventor told the court he was t<'<) 
poor to employ counsel and asked 
that he be awarded damages against 
the government. 

Brothers made an extended argu- 
ment which he illustrated by a small 
model of his invention. He was fre- 
quently interrupted by members of 
the court, who asked him questions. 



ACCIDENTS LESSEN 
Harrisburg, Pa. — Industrial acci- 
dents in Pennsylvania during Feb- 
ruary claimed fewer victims than 
during any one month in the past 
three years of the operation of the 
workmen's compensation act. Re- 
ports of 11,975 workers mjured, in- 
cluding 205 fatalities were received 
during Februlary. The next lowest 
record was established in November, 
igi8, with 12,556 workers reported in- 
jured, of whom 264 died. The Feb- 
ruary fatality record is lower than 
that of any other month since June, 
1916, when 169 workers were killed. 



STRIKEBREAKERS STRIKE 

Dayton, Ohio. — Strikebreaking iron 
molders empUjyed at the Pasteur- 
Chamberlain plant walked out when 
their wages were reduced to 55 
cents an hour. These "free and 
independents" were assured that they 
would be paid the union rate — 70 
cents— and now they are told that 
they are not worth more than 55 
cents. 



LABOR FIGHTS "DRY" LAND 

Boston, Mass. — Organized labor at 
a mass meeting on the Common Sun- 
day under the auspices of the Boston 
Central Labor Union, protected the 
ratification of the pro?iibition amend- 
ment without an expression of opin- 
ion from the people, and adopted a 
resolution calling upon the President 
to repeal his proclamation, effective 
July I, providing for wartime prohi- 
bition. Leaders estimated that atten- 
dance at 50,000. Parades of union 
workers preceded the meeting. 



WONT RETURN ROADS YET 

Washington, D. C. — The railroads 
will not be returned to private man- 
agement by the president until con- 
gress is given an opportunity to con- 
sider a permanent program of legis- 
lation. 

This announcement was made by 
the director general of railroads in a 
letter to Congressman Sims. 

"For your further intormation,* 
the railroad executive said, **I am 
glad to say that I have now dis- 
cussed the matter with the president, 
and he has authorized me 10 state 
that not only will there be no sud- 
den relinquishment of the railroads, 
but further that it is not his purpose 
to relinquish the railroads until there 
has been an opportunity to see 
whether a constructive permanent 
program of legislation is likely to be 
considered promptly and adopted 
within a reasonable time." 



EIGHT HOURS FOR FIREMEN 

New York. — The three-platoon sys- 
tem for firemen received the unani- 
mous approval of a state legislative 
committee, which held a public hear- 
ing in this city. 

The bill is devised to "promote tJie 
health and efficiency of firemen" in 
the first, second and third class cities 
of the state. It provides for an eight- 
hour day; one day off in seven and 
the dismissal on complaint of any 
private citizen of any fire commission- 
er in the state who fails to comply 
with the law. 
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Elimination of Jurisdiction Disputes and tke 
Encouragement of ^Building Operations 
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Conference held in New York City, 
February 15-19 between the Executive 
Officials of InternationcU Unions of the 
Building Industry, Mr. E. J. Russell 
representing the American Institute of 
Architects; Mr. John B. Lennon repre- 
senting the United States Department 
of Labor; Mr. IV, G. Luce, Director 
Housing Bureau, United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

Mr. E. J. RUSSELI^-The American 
Institute of Architects, at a meeting of 
its Board of Directors in November, 
appointed a Committee to take up with 
you the question of jurisdictional 
strikes. They did this because they were 
intensely interested in this subject Mr. 
D. Everett Waid, who is Treasurer of 
the Institute, was particularlpr inter- 
ested, the interest all came about, I 
think, due to the fact that a number of 
architects, engineers and contractors 
were associated together in housing de- 
velopments in the Shipping Board and 
also in the Department of Labor, known 
as the Housing G^rporation. 

Those of us who were in the Ship- 
ping Board found there was a decided 
advantage in working out our problems 
in co-operation, and it played quite a 
part in our talks together and we 
came to the conclusion that that co- 
operation was not only advisable, but 
it was essential, and considering that, 
we then considered the building industry 
as a whole, and felt that if anything 
definite and permanent were to be ac- 
complished then the industry as a whole 
had to co-operate. This industry in- 
cludes the men who design buildings, 
the men who construct buildings, the 
men who manufacture the materials for 
buildings, and the men who put the ma- 
terials together — in other words it repre- 
sents all classes. It represents you, as 
a matter of fact, perhaps more than the 
rest of us all put together, but we have 
to go at it as a team. 



Now the idea gained such headway 
that the American linstitute of Archi- 
tects recognized it, and appointed a 
committee, and as the chairman of that 
committee, I am here before you today 
to see what, if anything, can be done in 
order to eliminate one source of trouble. 

I happen to be a resident of St. 
Louis and I think our conditions are 
perhaps typical of the entire country 
where jurisdictional disputes amount to 
certainly over one-half of the troubles 
in connection with building. You 
gentlemen are perhaps interested only 
in your own side and yet I think the 
time has come when we have to look 
at the other fellow's side. Strikes are 
annoying; they are expensive; they 
are expensive to owners and expensive 
to you. They are worse than that, how- 
ever, because I am going to cite from 
my own experience two cases where we 
had important buildings, one costing 
over three millions of dollars, and an- 
other costing over two millions of 
dollars, and we had, as every architect 
and labor man thinks, all troubles con- 
centrated on one building. We had 
plenty of these disputes, plenty of losses 
in time, and nwney, but the real thing 
is this: That the men who were 
financially interested in putting up these 
buildings became so digusted — and I 
want you to bear with me when I talk 
frankly, because there is nothing going 
to be gained unless we talk frankly — 
they said, ** Never again will we indulge 
in building operations. We can invest 
our money to a better advantage and we 
are going to do it." 

Now that, of course, may not mean 
anything except it did mean in this par- 
ticular case, the men who had been in 
the habit of promoting buildings have 
dropped out of the market. Some one 
else may take it up and it may not be 
detrimental, but I don't think so. The 
necessary buildings are, of course, going 
to be erected no matter what happens, 
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but there is another class of buildings 
that are not necessary, that are exceed- 
ingly desirable and our livelihood — (and 
by **ours," I mean the architects, con- 
tractors, engineers, the labor men, all of 
us) — our livelihood depends upon build- 
ing operations and it seems to me as a 
purely business proposition that the 
easier and more attractive we can make 
building to the men who have the money 
to spend, the better off we are. It is 
that phase of it I want you to bear in 
mind, particularly. We ought to en- 
courage building in every way we pos- 
sibly can. 

Now, during the war, building was 
considered by the government prosecut- 
ing the war as a non-essential, except 
in so far as it applied to actual war 
necessities. The result is that business 
throughout the country has been shot 
to pieces. I don't know how many of 
you gentlemen are representatives of 
the Atlantic Coast where there has been 
a tremendous amount of work going on. 
It has all been concentrated there. But 
the Atlantic Coast, gentlemen, is not the 
entire United States of America. It is 
an exceedingly small portion of it when 
you com« down to it, and we of the 
Middle West and those of the far West, 
are just as much a part of the United 
States as is the Atlantic Coast and we 
have as good a right to earn our living 
as the rest have. And we feel in order 
to do that, we have to go ahead with our 
own particular lines of business. 

Now, then the government has said 
lately that business m)ust be resumed, 
and one of the most important portions 
of business is the building industry. It 
is an important item. A survey I hap- 
pened to be a party to in making in St. 
Louis, just a year ago, brought out the 
fact there are about four billions of 
dollars spent in building construc- 
tion per annum throughout the 
country, and that the permanent capital 
invested amounted to easily over a bil- 
lion dollars — I try to be conservative — 
and the number of people directly or in- 
directly interested in that industry, tak- 
ing it as a whole amount to about twenty 
millions of people. That is one-fifth the 
population of the United States. They 



are the people whose livelihood is shot 
to pieces just now. 

The war is over, and we are trying 
to resume business and we meet these 
conditions. The companies who make 
it a practice of lending money on build- 
ings, say, particularly on the Atlantic 
Coast, that they are tied up on account 
of their subscriptions to the Liberty 
Loans and because of the forthcoming 
loan which they have to take care of, 
and they will have very little money to 
lend for building projects for another 
six or nine months. But, they say even 
if we have ntoney to lend, the conditions 
are so unsettled we wouldn't know what 
a building was going to cost nor when 
we could get it finished, and as long as 
we are lending money for buildings, it 
is for business, and we want to know 
.•where we are going to get our returns 
jon our money. The longer a building 
is delayed during construction, the more 
it costs. That is one side of it. The 
Companies out in the Middle West say 
they would be ready to lend money on 
building projects. They possibly haven't 
subscribed as heavily to the Liberty 
Loans or have greater resources, but 
they say, "we don't know what the sit- 
uation is; building is so exceedingly 
high just now in cost and we don't pro- 
pose to put in our money with the pros- 
pect of some one coming along in a year 
or two or three and putting up a similar 
building for a great deal less money." 

I have tried to tell all those I come 
in contact with what I believe to be the 
facts. That is, the cost of building to- 
day is less than it will be a year from 
now, two years from now or three years 
from now. I base that on the survey 
made in St. Louis which shows we are 
going to require material for the other 
side; we are going to require a great 
deal of material for the really, absolutely 
necessary buildings not put up on ac- 
count of the war; in the cost of build- 
ing, taking the material out of the 
ground and up to the finished project, 
labor amounts to 85 per cent. I think 
that is conservative, the total cost We 
recognize the fact labor is coming into 
its own and should be treated with 
justly. 
They say, we don't know what the 
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situation is so far as the cost of labor 
is concerned, and I tell them I don't 
know that; I don't know any one that 
docs. They say, "There are plenty of 
strikes in prospect for more wages," 
and I tell them that is going to be until 
worked out on a scientific basis and 
"wages equalized. 

No matter if they think the cost of 
building is too high or conditions un- 
settled, there is no building going on, 
and as far as I can see out our way 
there won't be for another six or nine 
months. Now, I think we of the build- 
ing industry can help the situation very 
materially, if we can take up the ques- 
tion of jurisdictional disputes, and as 
far as I see they involve no principle 
'whatsoever of unionism. They are, as 
a matter of fact, family squabbles, and 
they are just like all other family 
squabbles, they don't do the family or 
the public a particle of good. They 
have been a sore for a great many years. 
I think it is time for us to wake up arid 
realize we are business men engaged in 
business to make a livelihood and profit, 
and see if we can't take this particular 
bar to progress off the books. 

No business corporation could possibly 
tolerate jurisdictional disputes between 
its various departments. It would be 
suicidal and it is equally so for you to 
allow such conditions to continue. 

War has opened our eyes to facts 
that -we have been blind to. It has 
become necessary to take an inventory 
of stock, as it were, and to discard 
obsolete patterns. The architects are 
doing this within their own ranks and 
they ask you to do the same. Keeping 
up with the procession is essential today 
if we are to survive. Your part in this 
program is to rid yourself of this un- 
business habit which has grown to be a 
blight on the industry that we are all 
so vitally interested in. 

The architects are disinterested except 
that they are a part of the family de- 
pendent upon this industry. They don't 
employ labor direct. , They stand, or 
should stand, between the contractor and 



the owner. But I think the time has 
come when they are going to occupy a 
wholly different position. But, gentle- 
men, I want to ask you to take this 
matter up seriously, and if you want to 
do your share towards bringing about 
the employment of men you can do 
more by simply taking the stand that 
this thing is going to be settled and then 
put in motion the wheels to bring it 
about 1 told Mr. Spencer in Washing- 
ton last month, that as far as the archi- 
tects were concerned they were ready to 
take off their hats and coats and work 
with you or any one else, or are 
ready to sit down and let you work 
it out alone or they are ready 
to co-operate in any way, shape or man- 
ner, in order to bring about this greatly 
to be desired result. 

I have no plan. I think it is a mis- 
take to come with a plan. I think the 
first thing is for the Federation to go 
ahead and clean it up, and if that is 
brought about I think the rest would be 
comparatively easy. I want to tell you 
gentlemen of the Executive Council that 
you are in exactly the same position as 
the generals of the Allies were in this 
war for three and one-half years. They 
were responsible for the conduct of the 
war, and you gentlemen are responsible 
for this condition, responsible not be- 
cause you created it, but because you 
have it in your power to abolish it 
and haven't done so. 

Now, in the war, they didn't get any- 
where until they combined their forces 
and acted as a unit, and neither are we 
going to get an3rwhere, nor are you going 
to get anjrwhere until the forces are 
combined and we work as a unit. 

I think, gentlemen, because of the sit- 
uation that has come up today, I have 
outlined about all I need to say upon 
the subject. I would be glad to answer 
any questions. But please bear in mind 
this: We have absolutely no axe to 
grind except that general interest in the 
business we are engaged in, and every- 
thing we can do. I want to assure- you 
Mr. Donlin, we stand ready to do it at 
all times. 

iTo he continued in May issue.) 
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"A Good Woman is One of God's Noblest Works."— Emerson. 



WHEREAS, In His wisdom k has pleased the Almighty 
to remove from the bosom of her family, her friends and 
relatives 

MtB. Eutitfnttta IHardiinaUi 

the beloved wife of John C. Macdonald. First Vice President 
of the International Union of Elevator Constructors, and 




WHEREAS, The death of this fine example of American 
womanhood is a sorrowful blow to her beloved ones and to 
those connected by the links of friendship and organizations in 
which latter her bereaved husband has played such a notable 
and useful part, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the International Union of Elevator 
Constructors, its General President, its General Executive 
Officers and its many affiliated Local Unions share with 
Brother Macdonald the grief and sorrow at the great blow 
visited upon him in the death of his beloved wife. 

FRANK FEENEY, FRANK J. SCHNEIDER, 

President. Secretary-Treasurer. 



"Death is But The Prelude to Greater Life."— Keats. 
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I SKadcrws of Sorrow Hang Over tke Home of j : 
First Vice-Pres. JoKn C. Macdonald 
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Death is one of the grim inevitable 
tragedies of life. It over-shadows 
the homes of the rich and the poor, 
the commoners and those of high es- 
tate. It gathers its harvest whereso- 
ever the fates decree. Death's sting 
is only alleviated by the beautiful 
memories of the beloved o-nes who 
have been called into the Shadows of 
Eternity. 

These memories are maintaining 
the spirit of First Vice President 
John C. Macdonald, the beloved 
official of our own International 
Union of Elevator Constructors, 
whose life's helpmate, Mrs. Euphemia 
Macdonald, was laid to rest in Mt. 
Hope Cemetery, Boston, Mass., Tues- 
day, April 1st. 

Prior to the burial, services were 
held in the Ruggles Street Baptist 
Church, Roxbury, Mass. In words 
beautifully descriptive of the innum- 
erable qualities of Mrs. Macdonald, 
the Rev. G. R. Maguire, r. K. G. S. 
touched the hearts of those present 
and brought tears of sadness to every 
eye in the vast congregation assem- 
bled to pay homage to this noble 
woman. The floral tokens offered 
by sorrowing relatives and friends 
literally covered the chancel wherein 
the cofHn rested. 

The pall-bearers were Bert Swett, 
a young uniformed sailor relative of 
Mrs. Macdonald, William B. Foster, 
John M. Donovan, Raymond L. Mac- 
donald, also relatives; J. Frank Dut- 
ton, President of the International 
Union of Elevator Constructors, No. 
4 of Boston, and Frank J. Schneider, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Union of Elevator Construc- 
tors, who traveled especially to the 



funeral as a token of respect from the 
International Union. 

The floral tributes were the gifts 
of relatives, friends, Local Union No. 
4, I. U. E. C, of Boston, other local 
unions of Boston and vicinity, the 
International Union of Elevator Cour 
structors* executive officers and the 
firms and executive officials of the 
elevator companies of Boston. 

The death of Mrs. Macdonald came 
suddenly on date of March 28th. Es- 
pecially sad is the demise of the good 
woman, loving wife and devoted 
mother, because of her three children, 
Arthur, three years, Jackie, nine years 
and Jessie, fourteen years of age. 
Consolation for the bereaved husband 
and the sorrowing children will be 
found in the ever-green memory of 
the beautiful character of the wife 
and mother. 

Those who know Brother Mac- 
donald best will sympathize with him 
most in his great hour of tribulation. 
He is what is known as a man's man 
through and through. Fine-fhearted, 
generousminded and loyal to affilia- 
tions which have given him wide dis- 
tinction in the ranks of organized 
labor, is a -tribute which well befits 
his character. 

Brother Macdonald Has held the 
office of business representative of 
Boston Local No. 4, I. U. E. C. for 
twenty-five terms, in itself a tribute 
to the esteem in which this splendid 
man is held by his fellows. He is 
also secretary of the Boston Build- 
ing Trades Council, former Vice 
President of the Boston Central La- 
bor Union and ranks high in execu- 
tive influence as the First Vice Presi- 
dent of the International Union of 
Elevator Constructors. 
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BUY VICTORY BONDS 

The Victory Loan Campaign is 
being organized througTiout the 
United States. To make it a success 
it is essential that every true Amer- 
ican put his shoulder to the wheel 
and prove helpful in every way he 
can. The American wage-earners 
loyally and patriotically responded to 
every need of our government during 
the war. They contributed their sons, 
they cheerfully gave their services, 
they promptly invested their savings 
in government securities, and they pa- 
triotically accepted every sacrifice and 
privation which were necessary in or- 
der to win the war. 

It was the prompt, loyal and fer- 
vent response of the wage-earners ol 
America everywhere which contri- 
buted to an immeasurable degree in 
hastening the day for the overthrow 
of German autocratic militarism. 
When the German tutocrats and im- 
perialists became aware of the tre- 
mendous and overwhelming prepara- 
tions our country was making to de- 
feat the German armies on the battle- 
fields of France, when Germany 
realized the invincibility of the Amer- 
ican fighting youth at Chateau- 
Thierry, she saw the ena, and with 
all her boastfulness and spirit of 
frightfulness she quit the struggle a 
full year ahead of the schedule out- 
lined by her autocratic, militaristic 
leaders. 

The greatest of wars is over ana 
now the cost of victory must be paid 
and obligations entailed in the safe- 
guarding of democracy must be met 
in full. Thank God, we can pay this 
debt with dollars alone — not with 
dollars and blood, not with loss oi 
our liberties and years of taxation of 
an amount which would forever de- 
stroy the hopes and aspirations of a 
free people had we failed in this great 
struggle. 

With the ending of tTie war, we arc 
faced with new problems, new tasks, 
new undertakings. Public improve- 
ments must be stimulated and new 
opportunities for living must be en- 
couraged to mtlke possible a wider 
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diffusion of the amenities of life. To 
occomplish these ends, to realize these 
objects, will cost our nation billions 
of dollars. It is a duty we owe to 
ourselves and to our government to 
see that this money is provided demo- 
cratically. 

Following earlier wars in Europe, 
especially the Napoleonic wars, there 
was great discontent among the poor 
because they were taxed to pay the 
interests on the bonds held only by 
the well-to-do. Today the over- 
whelming majority or wage-earners 
are the proud possessors of Liberty 
Bonds. Taxes paid by them will not 
only be returned to them in part on 
their investments but there will be 
opened to all newer and broader and 
more humane opportunities of life 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

We are not asked to give but to 
loan our savings to the nation. We 



are not asked to forego a profit or 
lose such interest as the private 
banks might pay for the loan of our 
savings. On the contrary, the nation 
will pay a higher interest and give us 
by far a better security than any pri- 
vate institution. In addition, the 
government will use the wage- 
earners' savings in behalf of the in- 
terests of all our people and to pro- 
mote their general welfare instead of 
enriching merely a few who are al- 
ready well-to-do. 

Let us therefore express our feel- 
ings of rejoicing and manifest our 
gladness for the triumph of our cause 
and the victories of our arms by 
standing solidly behind our govern- 
ment in peace as in war, and assure 
its future stability and success by 
investing our savings in Victory 
Bonds. Let us be victors in deed as 
well as in words. 
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WILL ASK SIX-HOUR DAY 

Hazleton, Pa. — When the 150,000 
anthracite miners make their next 
demand of the operators they will 
ask for a six-hour day and a sub- 
stantial increase in wages, according 
to Thomas Kennedy, president of the 
Hazleton district, who has returned 
from the Indianapolis meeting of the 
policy committee of the United Mine 
Workers. The present contract ex- 
pires next year. 

President Kennedy says that the 
policy committee is squarely on 
record to use the full power and in- 
fluence of the organization to retain 
the present war-time increases. H 
peace is officially declared before 
September, a special international 
convention probably will be called to 
handle the situation. Under the 
agreement the advances granted dur- 
ing the war are to run only until the 
official signing of peace. 



REJECT DAYLIGHT SAVING 

Ottawa, Canada. — The house of 
commons has defeated a motion to 
re-enact last year's daylight saving 
act so that the Dominion would con- 
form to the daylight schedule of the 
United States. 

Despite this decision the Canadian 
railway war board has ordered that 
all Canadian railways shall operate 
under the daylight system. 



IMPORTING CHEAP LABOR 

St. Louis, Mo. — ^The central trades 
and labor union has protested 
against the importation of cheap 
Mexican labor by the Aluminum Ore 
company, located at East St. Louis, 
111. The importation of cheap colored 
labor from the south by this concern 
did much toward fanning a race 
hatred two years ago that culminated 
in the East St. Louis riot. 



Money can beget money, and its 
offispring can beget more. — Franklin. 



THRIFT IS POWER 




SAVE AND SUCCEED 
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FAULTY BRAKES " 



JUST RIGHT 

Do right and fear no man. 
Don't write and fear no woman. 



Hello! Send some ice water up to 
176. 

That's the sixth pitcher of ice water 
that was sent up to that room tonight. 

Who occupies the room? 

Mrs. Fish. 



You never can tell the depth of the 
well by the length of the pump handle. 



They say that Washington was a 
very honest man. 

Well, how is it they close all the 
banks on his birthday? 



When it comes to hot air that 
fellow can make a radiator feel like 
an ice box. 



Stingy — He is so tight he squeaks. 



TRY THIS ON YOUR PIANO 

She stood at the door of Burrows 
Fish Sauce Shop welcoming him in. 
AND THIS 

It ceasath to rain when the rain 
ceasath. 



"What's the matter with you?" 
"I swallowed a dime. Do you no- 
tice any change in me?" — Awgwan. 



"Have a pipeful of smoking Jim?" 

"No, I quit. It costs too much for 

me to buy it and when I borrow it I 

pack so much in that my pipe won't 

draw." 



"Waiter, this toast looks burned." 
"Oh, no sir; it just fell on the 
floor."--Jack O'Lantern. 



AS SEEN IN BOSTON 

No loafing allowed. 

Police take notice. — See Dutton. 



"I went home to see my folks last 
week." 

"How'd you find them?" 

"Oh, I knew where they lived." — 
Record. 



CUTTING EXPENSES 
Butcher — ^What cut, madam? 
Mrs. Newbride — One from the 

lower part of the animal, please. 

Hubby says most of your cuts are 

too high. 



PROFITABLE 

First Passenger — "Does this train 
stop here long enough to let you get 
something to eat?" 

Second Passenger — "No, just long 
enough to let you pay for what you 
order." — Judge. 



EXPERT ADVICE 

The young man sidled into the 
jeweler's shop with a furtive air. He 
handed the jeweler a ring with the 
stammered statement that he wished 
it marked "with some names." 

**What names do you wish?" in- 
quired the jeweler in a sympathetic 
tone. 

"From Henry to Clara," the young 
man blushingly wliispered. 

The jeweler looked from the ring to 
the ycung man, and said in a fatherly 
manner: "Take my advice, young 
man, and have it engraved simply, 
'From Henry.' " — Argonaut. 



"Jane turned down the Millionaire 
Kid simply because she wanted a man 
with a fitting position." 

"Yes; she married a plumber." 
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THE UNION LABEL AS 

AN EDUCATIONAL FORCE 

The declaration of the Committee 
on Education of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that ''Educated 
manhood and womanhood are the 
Nation's greatest asset, both in 
peace and war," is a tundamcntal 
upon which all can agree. 

If the education of the children re- 
sults in such a great asset to the Na- 
tion, it is selfevident that the appli- 
cation of the same principle to the 
trade union movement would be ad- 
vantageous to every worker. 

One of the great agencies through 
which the workers can be educated 
is the union label, that potent but 
silent messenger of industrial peace 
and social betterment which should 
guide them in the utilization of their 
purchasing power just as the beacon 
light aids the mariner to avoid the 
dangers of the sea. 

The union label, representing as it 
does, the best possible working con- 
ditions, makes a direct appeal to all 
fair-minde4 people to discriminate 
against the exploiter of women and 
children and the man convicted of 
crime, by refusing to purchase com- 
modities upon which this emblem of 
fair labor does not appear. By carry- 
ing this principle a little farther and 
dealing only with stores where union 
cards are displayed or buttons worn 
by the clerks indicating membership 
in a labor union, immeasurable bene- 
fits are bound to result. 

By co-operation of this character 
the billion or more of dollars spent 
by trades unionists each year could 
be made so powerful an influence for 
good that it would be amazing, and 
the educational value of such co- 
operation would be so beneficial and 
permanent that it would not be con- 
fined to the workers but would extend 
to all branches of society. 

The union label has been of ines- 
timable value to trade unionists in 
securing improved working and living 
conditions, and if the workers would 
"practice what they preach" by a 
continuous and persistent demand for 



union-made goods, these benefits 
could be increased and continued in- 
definitely. 



OPPOSE WAGE REDUCTIONS 

Washington, D. C. — ^Ihe business 
world need not exjpect wage reduc- 
tions because wages are not high 
compared with prices, is the warning 
and advice issued by the department 
of labor through Roger W. Babson 
of the education and information 
service. 

"I want to make it as clear as 
possible," said Mr. Babson, "that no 
possible wage reduction need any 
longer be looked for. In the first 
place, wages are not high compared 
with prices. Statistics show that 
prices have advanced, so far as the 
cost of living is concerned, about 65 
per cent in the United States during 
the war. Wage rates on the average 
have not increased that much. 

"Business men can not be pros- 
perous unless the workers are well 
paid. We are not making goods to 
sell to Mars, but to people right here 
in the United States — working people; 
and these people cannot buy any- 
thing if they are not working, and 
not much if they are poorly paid. 
The workmen are the consumers and 
in that way furnish the real orders." 



LABOR PARTY FAVORED 

Chicago, 111. — The Illinois state 
federation of labor has concluded a 
referendum throughout the entire 
state on the question of forming a 
labor party. Reports were returned 
from 245 unions affi.liated with the A. 
F. of L. and from 112 unaffiliated un- 
ions. The vote of the affiliates was 
15,499 ^or a labor party and 1,945 
against; total, 17,444. The vote of the 
unaffiliated unions was: For labor 
party, 6,822; against, 561; total, 7,383. 

The combined vote was: For, 22,- 
^22', against, 2,561. This vote was di- 
vided as follows: Affiliated with A. 
F. of L. — For labor party, 220 local 
unions; against, 24 local unions. Un- 
affiliated — For labor party, 100 local 
unions; against, 12 local unions. 
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NEW YORK 
The Last Round 

Dear Editor: 

Two more months of booze and 
then — no more. It is pitiable and 
pathetic; Tragic or humorous just as 
one pleases to let his subconscious 
attitude toward rum affect him, when 
the heathen rage and threaten all 
manner of evil against the rum aboli- 
tionist. The abolitionists look the 
other way and smile, smile, smile. 
Poor, befooled weak human nature, 
or a big part of it, is desperately try- 
ing to escape the inevitable. The 
right of the individual to drink what 
he (pleases — as though any such right 
ever existed — is loudly proclaimed 
and defended. Threats are made by 
a few, a very few, self-appointed re- 
presentatives of organized labor, to 
set this world on fire if the govern- 
ment dares to put in force its recently 
enacted amendment to< the constitution. 
Poor simpletons they manufacture, 
and sell a certain kind of badge on 
which is written the slogan; "No 
Beer; No Work." Politics, politics, 
politics. Beer politics; Booze politics. 
Most of these politicians are Demo- 
crats too! Such Democrats; they do 
not know what Democracy means; The 
rule of the majority? Well! Let the 
majority rule! Forty-five out of forty- 
eight states IS a pretty good major- 
ity, is it not? Drunk or sober one 
should be a sport to some extent at 
least. A real sport accepts defeat 
cheerfully and thus robs it of its 
sting. 

Do not be discouraged, however, 
yc foes of teetotalism and advocates 
of beer strikes, go before the people 
as the prohibitionists have done — and 



present your side of the case. Con- 
vince the majority of the people here 
in the U. S. A., if you can, that rum 
is wholesome and a good thing to 
have in the home; that it conduces to 
clear thinking and soberness of 
speech. Get the majority to revoke 
their decision, in the same orderly, 
and constitutional manner that the 
prohibitionist have used. Be Game. 
Go to it. 

Organized labor, as a whole, will 
not act like spoiled children crying 
for something they, cannot have; 
What, milk — ^No beer! 

New Jersey trade unionist voted 
unanimously, a few Sundays ago — 
against calling a general strike to 
begin July i against the statutory 
prohibition which becomes operative 
on that date. The union leaders 
recognized that such a step would be 
useless and rediculous. As law abid- 
iiing Amerifcan workmen they have 
resolved to obey the law, no matter 
how obnoxious. This is the right 
spirit. The spirit of oraeny govern- 
ment, and in the numerous perplexing 
p<roblems involved in the application 
of nation wide prohibition, it is the 
spirit that will prevail in spite of the 
vociferous army of discontented per- 
sons, either here in the vine clad hills 
of New York or glorious California. 

The endless deserf of drought and 
prosperity will soon arrive. Employ- 
ers of Labor and their workmen 
everywhere will become as fat and 
wealthy as the brewers, and distillers 
of today. Breweries will become fac- 
tories employing ten men where they 
now employ one. Saloons will be- 
come coffee and fee-cream parlors. 
The bar keepers, having developed 
the love of argument, by daily verbal 
combats with the philosphers who 
throng the polished rail, backed by a 
disposition naturally combative, will 
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study law and endeavor to beat the 
prohibitionists to it. 

The glimpse of the rummy into the 
immutable future must be awful. 
Even to those steeled by habitual self- 
control the approach of July i, will 
cause many a secret tear and sob of 
suppressed emotion. However wick- 
ed and disloyal it may be, they can- 
not help casting one lingering look 
behind before they close their eyes 
and await the dry and awful future. 

There are other signs of the won- 
derful change some men are storing 
their homes with liquors and beers ot 
all kinds. It is perfectly natural that . 
this should be so. The advocates ot 
prohibition may rail and scofif. What 
is a year more or less. Why violate 
any law, custom or practice to get on 
the outside of an extra gallon ot 
whiskey, wine, beer or c:der? These 
philosophers are right of course, but 
they should make some allowance for 
their weaker brothers, and they do 
make allowance and are reasonable. 

The regular imbiber of booze think 
they are not reasonable; that they, 
the booze advocates, know better. 
Theirs is a world where a want is a 
want where today's today, right-away, 
where a pint or a gallon is a pint or 
gallon, and no mor« or less, no man 
can tell what is going to happen next. 

After this reform what may not 
Loom up above the horizon's rim? 
This world is upset here as well as 
over there. Common men must be 
listened to in the future. Down with 
churches, colleges and schools! Away 
with books and newspapers! We do 
not want to know things, we want to 
run things, now and here. Don't rave 
about the future as though without 
hope. Perhaps "Pop" Prohibition 
can see into the future better than 
the rest of us poor miserable sinners. 
Read the following reported facts and 
take courage. 

Certain tender hearted people have 
been moved to tears by the awful 
fate of the employes of tweweries who 
will be thrown out of work when 
Nation-wide prohibition goes into 
operation, and many more have been 



wondering what the effect will be of 
shutting up the plants m wnich so 
much money has been invested. We 
quote a few facts gathered together 
by "The Living Church'* concerning 
a number of breweries now in prohi- 
bition territory in different sections ot 
the country. 

The Ranier Brewery of Portland, 
Oregon, is now a tannery employing 
i,6oo men, where it formerly employ- 
ed 156 men. 

The brewery of the Portland 
Brewing Company, Portland Oregon, 
is now a furniture factory and em- 
ployes 600 men. As a brewery it 
employed 100 men. 

The brewery at Lansing, Michigan, 
is now used in the manufacturing oi 
automobile parts. 

The brewery at Huntington, West 
Virginia, is now a meat packing plant 

The Raymann Brewery of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, is now the Ray- 
mann Company engaged in meat 
packing. 

The Iowa City (Iowa) Brewery is 
now a creamery and produce com- 
pany. 

The Uneeda (West Virginia) Brew- 
ery is now a milk products company. 

The Coors Brewery of Dlenver now 
makes malted milk and a fine quality 
of porcelain. 

The North Yakima (Washington) 
Brewery is now a fruit by-products 
company. 

The Salem, Oregon, Brewery is 
now manufacturing logan-berry juice. 

The Star Brewery, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, is now the Capital 
Paint, Oil, and Varnish Company. 

The Pacific Coast Brewery, Port- 
land, Oregon, is now a shoe factory 
and employs 2,500 men, as against 123 
men employed when it manufactured 
beer. 

The Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Brewery 
is now a creamery and produce com- 
pany. 

The Fairmont Brewery of W'est 
Virginia is now a ice and miik pro- 
ducts plant. 

The charter of the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Brewing Company, 
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the largest brewery in the city, has 
been changed and its by-laws amend- 
ed, and the name of the corporation is 
the Worcester Products Company. 
Under the new amendments the cor- 
poration can deal in dairy products 
and confectionery. The personnel of 
the company remains the same, and 
no change is made in the amount ol 
capital stock. 

It would seem that the hardships 
to brewery operatives and economic 
losses involved in the shutting up of 
the plants are mainly imaginary. An 
ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory, 
particularly when that theory is ad- 
vocated by such interested parties as 
the brewers and their allies. And ac- 
cording to testimony from all over the 
land it is a fact that these plants 
which have been engaged in the busi- 
ness of flooding the land with the 
stuff, are having no difficulty in find- 
ing other uses, and arc employing 
more men in their transformed state 
than in the old days of their beer 
output. Thus prohibition is actually 
proving beneficial to the brewers as 
well as to their victims. 

Fraternally submitted, 

W. HAVENSTRITE. 
Local No. I, L U. E. C, New York. 



BOSTON, MASS. 
Safety Requirements Recommended 

in a Large Plant 
To the Editor: 

It is impossible to lay down any 
specific rules for the guidance of a 
safety engineer within the factory lines, 
nor is it possible to standardize safe- 
guards beyond certain limits. Advice 
which will take care of a machine 
doing certain work in one factory would 
be a menace to the operator of a similar 
machine doing a different class of work 
in another factory. Cases of this kind 
bring out the value of the Safety En- 
gineer, as the more experienced one 
becomes, the more readily can he de- 
vise a means that wilt attain the end 
at the small cost of a little thought. 

As soon as a Safety Engineer enters 
a factory his slogan should be "Safety 
for AH/' and his ambition should nol 



be satisfied unless he leaves that factory 
with a feeling that his work will ulti- 
mately result in saving some poor un- 
fortunate the pain of mutilation or 
worse. There is no question but that 
he will find room for one or more im- 
provements even in plants which are 
supposed to be perfect. 

Employers of labor generally are be- 
ginning to realize that prevention is of 
primary importance, and it is more com- 
mendable to build a fence around a 
danger point than it would be to keep 
an ambulance ready at a factory's gate. 

One of the first things that owners of 
a large machine shop, &c., should see to, 
that their plant is supplied with, is a 
proper means of lighting within the 
workshops and buildings generally; 
ventilation and sanitation are also neces- 
sary. Good health and a clear mind 
being one of the best safety assets of 
the workmen, and the increased efficiency 
of eniployes, which surely will result 
from attention to such conditions. This 
will repay the cost of all necessary im- 
provements along these lines. 

The over crowding and mixed massing 
of machinery should be avoided ; cramp- 
ed space interfering often with the 
proper handling of stock and the opera- 
tion of individual machines. 

Special attention should be given to 
the conditions of the floors and stair- 
ways; slipping or broken floors near 
mioving machinery should have im- 
mediate attention ; stairtreads should be 
kept in good order. Stairways and run- 
ways should be provided with hand 
jrails and toe-boards, and windows on 
landings facing a flight of stairs should 
be provided with screens or bars to 
prevent any one who might slip on the 
stairs from falling through. All floor 
openings should have a hand rail and 
toe-board protection and all elevator 
shaftway entrances should be provided 
with doors or gates of automatic closing 
design. 

Exits of ample proportion should be 
installed. Whenever possible moving 
parts of machinery should be fenced, in 
such a way as to prevent contact, and 
this should apply to all gearing, 
sprockets, fijrwheels, pulle)rs, shaMng, 
belts, cranks, clutches, spindles, sprocket 
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and chain drives, and all mechanical 
equipment, thus preventing cause for 
accident. 

Circular saws and all band saws 
should be efficiently guarded as well as 
wood planers, joiners, moulders and 
other equipment. Operations entailing 
the use of explosive or other inflam- 
mable material, in solid, liquid or gas- 
eous forms, should be carefully carried 
on and good and safe storage and means 
of distribution provided. 

Strong acids require careful treatment 
and no one should be allowed to handle 
carboys or vats containing such chem- 
icals unless warned of their danger. 

Proper wash-houses and lavatories 
should be installed in every plant, and 
cleanliness and neatness should be en- 
couraged. The nature of the work and 
the conditions under which it is carried 
on in a foundry, place the lighting prob- 
lem in a distinct class. At certain 
stages, such as pouring time, the men 
are exposed to a dazzling, blinding 
radiation from the white, hot molten 
metal. Conditions such as these impair 
the vision of the worker and should be 
overcome. 

In conclusion will say that the Safety 
Engineer, to have the largest influence, 
must establish such human relations 
with the officials with whom he comes 
in contact that his criticisms will ap- 
pear just, even though not fully ap- 
preciated, and his recommendations will 
be recognized as based on good judg- 
ment and prompted only by the best in- 
terests of all concerned. 

M. A. O'BRIEN. 
Local No. 4, Boston. 



PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

To the Editor: 

What is perhaps of more importance 
to No. 5 locally than the League of 
Nations or the fourteen points which are 
being discussed over in France, is the 
one imiportant fact that Philadelphia has 
at last a really solid, substantial Asso- 
ciated Building Trades Council, loo per 
cent, strong. Every trade or craft, 
large or small, that is engaged in the 
building industry is represented. Every 
member of Local No. 5 is cautioned to 
be sure to carry your card, because if 



it is called for and you cannot produce, 
it will very likely mean a trip to your 
Business Agent for your credentials; 
or any brother coming from another 
jurisdiction, come prepared with your 
card. 

One of the innovations of the new 
council is the fact of their going about 
business in a business like manner. 
Heretofore when any trade had any 
trouble at the Navy Yard, or any gov- 
ernment building, the Business Agent, 
in order to get to the seat of the diffi- 
culty had to use all sorts of schemes to 
gain an entrance. But now conditions 
have been changed, and each Business 
Agent has a card with his photogn"aph 
attached. These cards have been issued 
by high officials of the Government. 
This eliminates a whole lot of trouble 
and saves very much time and gives 
these representatives access to all the 
buildings. It also gives them a higher 
standing in the eyes of business men, 
with whom they must deal. 

Elevator work in Philadelphia is fairly 
brisk; no large buildings are under 
way, and only a few small ones, but 
our builders and architects are optimistic 
regarding the near future. 

There is a shortage of dwelling for 
rent, and the real estate dealers are 
using this as a cause for raising the 
rental of property. As the houses are 
rented from month to month your rent 
can be raised any time with a month's 
notice; if you don't like it you can 
move. There being no houses for rent, 
but plenty for sale, you can't move, but 
you buy. This condition has caused 
hundreds to buy. 

Our Business Agent is sonie busy 
man; it took just 52 minutes by the 
clock for Bob to make his report last 
meeting night. A number of the fellows 
say it was the best report they ever 
heard made. 

We have three delegates to elect to 
go to the convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Federation of Labor, to 
be held in Harrisburg, Pa., beginning 
May 13th. There are five candidates. 
You can see what makes the meetings 
interesting. 

Bro. Crawley presented a book to the 
local showing the world-famous Hog 
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BRO. CHRIS. CARLISLE 
Local No. 5. I. U. E. C, Philadelphia 



Island shipyard from its inception to its 
completion, by beautiful engraved cuts. 
Any member can see and read it if he 
so desires. Bro. Bob Smith has it at 
his office. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation. 

Righteousness is doing the right thing, 
at the right time, in the right way. 

The United States of America has as- 
sumed world leadership and con- 
sequently great responsibilities. If you 
want to bring out the best that is in a 
man you must compel him to use his 
own judgment, and make him feel the 
responsibility then you get results. 

Possibly by the time you read this the 
drive for the Victory Loan will be on. 
Now don't be a slacker, and say I can't 
subscribe any more. If you are inclined 
to think that way, just appoint yourself a 
committee of one and have a good heart 
to heart talk with yourself; ask your- 
self what would you have done had 
the war lasted two or three years more. 
It has been estimated that at least 
50,000 young American lives were saved 
by the war not lasting through the 



winter. We should be ready to over- 
subscribe the loan as a thank offering 
for their lives. This loan is to be used 
to pay our debts, and I am sure every 
person who reads this will agree that 
the payment of a debt is one of the 
principal tests of true manhood. 

We extend the Easter greeting to 
every meraiber of every local. The Lord 
is risen. 

Chris B. Carlisle was a mechanic for 
A. B. See Elevator Company previous 
to enlistment. He enlisted in Naval 
Aviation on December 5, 1918, was sent 
to France in February 4, 19 19, was as- 
signed to Dirigible service of the Naval 
Aviation, was promoted to Chief Quar- 
termaster with flying orders, was dis- 
charged from the service on March 23, 
1919. 

W. B. McALISTER. 
Local No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. 



PITTSBURGERS DID THEIR 
"BIT" 



Death of Brother Patrick Flanagan 

a Sad Part of War Information for 

"Smoky City" Constructors 



The Elevator Constructors' Union. 
Local No. 6, of Pittsburgh, is proud of 
the part its membership played in help- 
ing Uncle Sam make the world safe for 
Labor and Democracy. A considerable 
number of the young men of the union 
ddnned the khaki and in the camps and 
"over there" helped to do the kind of 
service which has made the United 
States a nation respected the world over. 
The part that organized labor in gen- 
eral played in the greatest war in his- 
tory is left for the qualified historian 
to record. It will, we all know, make 
the pages of history shine all the more 
resplendent because of the productive 
genius and the beautiful loyalty given 
by labor the cause of liberty and justice. 

The membership of Local No. 6 is 
saddened at the death of Bro. Patrick 
Flanagan, one of our most faithful 
members. Flanagan was in the army 
transport service in France and drove 
an army truck under many arduous cir- 
cumstances. He died of lobal pneu- 
monia, contracted in the line of duty. 
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BRO. ROBERT RATE 
Local No. 6, L U. E. C, Pittsburgh 



His death occurred in France, February 
21. Flanagan's spirit was of the eager 
kind — eager to always serve in a manner 
which would help his fellow-men and 
his country. The membership of Local 
No. 6 extend their sympathy at his 
death and appreciation of his splendid 
character to his bereaved relatives. 

We are also unusually proud of Bro. 
Robert Rate, 1438 Superior Avenue, 
N. S., Fittsgurgh for the "bit" he did 
across the Great Waters when the bat- 
tering rams of the enemy were trying 
to break down the brave Allied forces. 
Private Rate was drafted February 11, 
1918, and was trained into a first-class 
fighting man at Camp Lee. He sailed 
for overseas duty the latter part of May, 
1918. After a short period of training 
in France he was sent with the Fighting 
80th EHvision into the historic fights at 
Verdun, the River Vesle, the Meuse 
terrors and the frightfulness of the 
Argonnc Forest drives. He fought like 
a tiger from September 26 until Novem- 
ber I, and miraculously escaped the ter- 



rors without a wound. He is attached 
to Company A-313 Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, and is now awaiting the trans- 
ports to bring him and his fellow- 
warriors back to God's country. 

Other fighting Yanks, who are 
members of our union with the scrappy 
Rate, are the Peterson brothers and 
William Marra, who recently got back 
from France after doing valiant work 
in the front lines of battle. Another of 
our members of whom we also are 
proud of Bro. Harry Jackson who is 
still "over there" awaiting the sum- 
mons from the proper officials to board 
a transport and travel back to the Land 
of the Free. 

Now, to get back to more material 
events. Trade conditions are bettering 
here. Work in Pittsburgh is on the in- 
crease. Our wage scale committee is 
formulating plans in anticipation of 
meeting the employers within the next 
week or so for a general discussion of 
craft affairs. Trusting that all the other 
locals in the country will meet with 




BRO. PATRICK FLANAGAN 
Local No. 6, L U. E. C, Pittsburgh 
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success in having their new wage agree- 
ments signed in the manner desired, I 
beg to rensun, 

Fraternally yours, 

J. W. SCHULTZ. 
Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



To the Editor : 

Signs of the Zodiac also of spring in 
Pittsburgh: There's the huckster with 
his pushcart full of oranges, there's the 
mother with her pushcart full of baby, 
and they are some harbingers of spring. 
About the babies, Schenley Park has 
plenty of such sights. Makes one wish 
Col. Roosevelt were alive and could 
take a Rough Rider canter through our 
prettiest rendezvous. No race suicide. 
The colonel would say, "Deelighted." 

There's the automobile show and 
everyone got a chance to buy a car. 
That* s a hinting summer surely. Hail 
to the country road, with the picnic 
under the tree, also paper napkin, hard- 
boiled eggs and coffee from the bottle. 

Spring has a certain odor to it 
Violets and peach blossoms? Well 
maybe. But not first. Ifs paint, or 
varnish more determined than any blos- 
soms in smell. A clean smell though, 
but nevertheless spring, spring, beautiful 
spring. 

MRS. JACK SCHULTZ, 

Secretary of the Elevator Ladies of 
Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

To the Elitor: 

Today! This is not a steal from 
"Mr. Brisbane," of the Examiner, but 
nevertheless this copy will appear so, 
and I may be accused of plagiarism. 

The criticism of current events in the 
Elevator Constructors' world is of 
much importance, and why should not I 
write like an up-to-date scribe? 

The Saturday half-holiday h only 
the fore-runner to a five-day week in 
the curriculum of No. 8's near future. 
Forty hours per week is the slogan, and 
a realization of this five-day week will 
soon be enjoyed by the dear brothers 
of Golden Gate Qty; that is, providing 
the 1919 ideas of the State Building 
Trades convention of the State of Cali- 



fornia becomes a reality — ^two days rest 
in seven for such as you and I. 
. Economists have educated our leaders 
in the belief that it is unnecessary for 
working men to work as many days as 
they do at the present time. 

The six-hour day m»y soon be read 
into the constitution of the miners laws. 

The twenty-hour day farmer is past 
history. 

Intellect has superseded endurance 
in the rural districts. 

Gas and electricity has changed time 
and distance and relegated to the rub- 
bish heap our respect for the railroad 
time table and night time. 

The past war has taught us many 
things, especially in the fact that actions 
speak louder than words. 

A man who can and does things is 
fast becoming the superman in the bee 
hive of civilization. Thought unper- 
fected by action and workmanship is a 
dormant quality. 

The day when you get by with the 
"Verbal Massage" is fast dawning. 

There is a social unrest throughout 
the world today, and it permeates the 
very being of our existence. No one 
can deny this after a perusal of the his- 
tory of the day as chronicled in the 
daily press. 

Local No. 8 being a part and parcel of 
San Francisco's labor movement, is 
living up to the traditions of her past 

We have survived the epidemic of the 
"Flue." We have learned a few lessons 
from Wall Street on high finance. 

We bought Liberty Bonds in as far as 
we could. 

We sent the flower of our manhood 
to help in the world war. I have no 
apologies to make for our past, only 
that our errors may act as a guidance 
for future action. 

Today is not tomorrow or the day 
after, and the trail of the future will 
have to be blaised by some pioneer who 
has the foresight to look further than 
the point of his nose. 

Local No. 8 is much indebted to the 
State Safety laws on elevators for the 
past three years' prosperity. The State 
requires that all elevators be made 
"Fool proof." 

I don't know whether the credit of 
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that saying belongs to Messrs. Owens, 
Moon, Harris or De Guerre, but I have 
been told Art. S. Kaife is the father 
of it. 

San Francisco's building industry is 
in a state of lethargy. Sonuething like 
Billy Baxter's pup "waiting for some- 
thing to turn up." It all reminds one 
of a game of chess. Two moves have 
been made. The bishop has run out 
•with a lower price of steel. The 
knight has crossed, jumped with a cut 
in lumber. The black and white queens 
are hovering around the throne of his 
royal highness. 

The Pawns are being nipped off now 
and then. A few of the Pawns were 
reported last meeting as being captured. 
"This means that some of our boys are 
out of work." 

The game of life is not very far re- 
mote from the game of chess. Watch 
the game closely, fellow unionists, for 
the queens can only hibernate a little 
while longer. 

Conservative considerations of the 
conditions of the times are absolutely 
due our employers. But remember, self 
preservation is a law unto itself, which 
ofttimes runs wild when it gets away 
from the idea of collective bargaining. 

I hope some food for thought is con- 
tained in these few epigrams. 

I will now proceed with the important 
part of a correspondent's duty — what 
the boys are doing. 

Mr. Frank Colbert, of the Otis Ele- 
vator Company, has been promoted and 
Mr. George Warnholtz is now super- 
intendent of the service department. 
Frank will be missed by his many 
friends. But George is an old-timer, 
and so well liked by the boys that the 
change will hardly be noticed. Both 
were once No. 8 men, which goes to 
show that nothing succeeds like 
success. 

Financial Secretary Ed. Mating is in 
the southern part of the State putting 
up a grape hoist. 

Bro. P. J. Larkin is in charge of a 
push button job of the 1919 model for 
the Spencer Elevator Company, ably as- 
sisted by a class A helper. 
' Bro A. Bateron is first assistant to 



Superintendent J. E. Upphoff, of the 
B. C. Van Emon Company. 

Bro. Jack Slough, "maintenance man 
at the St Francis Hotel," pays No. 8 
a visit now and then. 

Bro. E. Phillips is with the Federal 
Elevator Company. 

Bro. George Hicks is one of the 
popular inspectors for the Otis Com- 
pany. 

Warden Bob Tra)mor guards the 
doors of No. 8 against intrusion by Bol- 
shevicks. 

Bro. Tooke, "our vocalist," although 
a peace advocate, says "he still loves the 
smell of powder." 

Bro. James Bower is looking after the 
interests of the Elevator Equipment 
Company. 

Bro. Jack Ahern is still with the Re- 
pair Department of the Otis Company. 

Bro. Frank Wagner told us some of 
his experiences of the war at the last 
meeting. 

ED. POOLE. 
Local No. 8, San Francisco. 



MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

To the Editor. 

This month finds us on the threshold 
of many decisive and important world 
destinies being formed, and we are all 
more or less directly connected and 
concerned about same. 

While our sphere has generally been 
considered a small and unimportant 
one, we are in hopes that the articles 
of agreement now about to bind the 
whole world will give the worker that 
just consideration that he or she should 
long have acquired in this era of ad- 
vanced civilization. 

Let us hope that human rights will get 
preference over property rights, as in 
this way only can labor expect to get 
that to which it is justly entitled; but 
in order to affect this labor must be 
equally represented in our law-making 
bodies to insure measures enacted to its 
benefit and comfort. 

The Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor, with which Local No. 15 just 
recently became affiliated, held a conven- 
tion March 11, 12, 13, to discuss measures 
pending before the State Legislature, 
and either endorse or oppose these bills 
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as the deliberations of the convention 
would reveal. 

There were niany proposed laws dis- 
cussed; very interesting to labor, and 
through committees appointed to ap- 
pear before the law-makers, many of 
these were advanced to the wishes and 
endorsement of labor. 

The repeal of the injunction was one 
that was favorable to labor, because 
this injunction has only been enacted 
and used to defeat labor in its hour of 
trouble, when it sought to gain better 
conditions and a needed increase in 
wages. Although it was explained that 
the law has other purposes and intents, 
the cases are few and far between, when 
it has been used other than to interfere 
and frustrate labor in pursuit of needed 
increases in wages and better condi- 
tions. 

Widening the scope of the compen- 
sation act was another measure en- 
dorsed. 

The eight-hour working day for all 
labor. 

Power for the Legislature to remove 
any elective officer. 
Other bills endorsed were: 
Amnesty for political prisoners; 
adoption of the equal suffrage amend- 
ment by the United States Senate ; right 
of free speech, press and assemblage, 
and the right to organize. 

Bills for State Boiler Inspection and 
numerous others, anM>ng which the con- 
vention went on record as being opposed 
to prohibition. 

All in all the convention was a de- 
cided success and it is expected that it 
{will have far-reaching influence with 
the State Legislature, and let us sin- 
cerely hope that our law-makers will 
take note that labor is on the lookout 
and duly interested in its welfare, and 
let us further hope that laws not detri- 
mental, but beneficial to those who toil 
will be enacted to make life's path a 
smoother one for the great majority to 
walk in the future and for all time. 

Bro. Lorenz and the writer attended 
the above-mentioned conference as dele- 
gates from Local No. 15. 

On March 22 Local No. 15 held their 
first annual ball at "WSsconsin Hall, and 
through the efforts of the various com- 



mittees the affair was a decided success 
and well attended. 

It was amusing to see how some of 
our craftsmen could step off the fox-trot 
and other new dances as cleverly as 
swinging Tee-rails or juggling eye- 
beams. 

Special mention must be made of the 
work of our arrangement committee, 
^hich consisted of Ernest Seeger, Joe 
Hipting and G. Lorenz, as well as the 
committees of the evening which in- 
cluded Bros. Hensel, Voss, Gummer- 
mann, June, Vierthaler and the writer. 
It was the duty of the last-named to 
prevent the stranglehold being applied 
in the execution of some of the late 
dances but when they themselves found 
how perfectly enjoyable and functionary 
this could be done they closed an eye on 
the various modern maneuvers. 

All reported a very good time and 
iwith plenty of the amber fluid on tap 
at all times all were content and happy 
until a late hour. 

Som« of the members are not working 
full time at present, with but little pros- 
pect of work increasing very materially 
for some time to come. 

Bro. Gertz is still at Rock Island, 
where, as we understand he has been 
out on a sympathetic strike, when last 
heard from. 

Bro. Gemoll is working at Medium, 
Wis., and the other members are, to my 
knowledge in the home city at present 

Herewith I will close my rather 
lengthy letter, with best wishes to all 
the craft. 

LOUIS G. KOSTER. 
Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 



CLEVELAND 

To the Editor: 

By making these columns represent 
our interest and reflect our thoughts 
as far as it is possible, we can reach an 
ideal whereas your news will be our 
news. 

Just now Local No. 17 wishes to 
inform their brother locals that our 
meetings are now being held at 2504 
East 9th Street. It seems that some of 
our members have been absent up to 
this time. These absentees want to take 
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notice and take the advantage this large 
and roomy hall affords. 

Regarding Local No. 17 the re-elected 
officers can't receive enough commenda- 
tion on the efficient manner in which 
they have conducted the affairs of our 
local. Bro. President Spore upholds 
the title of his office by his hard and 
conscientious work. Bro. Lloyd, our 
Recording Secretary, who has a very 
nice way about himself, can't be beat 
when it comes to keeping up the ledger. 
Bro. Sparke, who is our Financial Sec- 
retary, gives us a regular duplicate of 
his job as City Elevator Inspector, 
when it comes to seeing that the boys 
all have their cards paid up. Bro. Jack 
Bishop, our Business Agent, who is 
always on the job, is also a very nice 
fellow, but if you think he's as pious 
as his name sounds, you would change 
your mind mighty quick if you were on 
the job when some one is butting in 
on our work. 

We have elected our picnic committee. 
If the picnic will be as good as the 
committee, this eventful day will go 
down into the history of our local. Our 
Conductor, Bro. O. Barranon, says he 
doesn't intend staying away from meet- 
ings, but some of these meetings will be 
minus a Conductor. Reason (ask Orrie, 
he knows). 

Bro. Big Bill Seibert was in Kent, 
Ohio. I don't know what caused a fire 
in Bill's overcoat, but I do know he 
came back without it. 

Bro. Ire Cole is working at the 
Columbia Bank job putting in a push 
button. 

Bro. Friedle is with the Elevator 
Supply. 

Bro. King is now working for the 
Haughton, 

Bro. Lee Parker is at the Cleveland 
Twist job. 

Bro. Galer, who is a proud possesser 
of a green house, was with a crew put- 
ting on cables at the Rockefeller Build- 
ing the other night, and of course, he 
accumulated enough grease in the blind 
hatch, in which he was a typical sight, 
'well, anyway it was morning when we 
were coiling up the old cables in the 
alley. A team of horses were backed 
in the driveway to haul ashes from the 



building. A colored man says to Galer 
— say, get your horses out of the way. 
All right; I'll do it, and he went into 
the building. Say, where you'sn goin*, 
the colored man asked. Why, to get 
them horses out of your way. Them's 
not yoitr hoses pointing to the ash 
team Galer said they did not belong 
to hinx Oh, excuse me, boss. I don 
thought you were a colored man. No I'm 
the elevator man. (P. S. — Galer was 
going to move the horses we had our 
cable reels on.) 

Local No. 17 brothers wish to extend 
their hearty congratulation to Bro. 
Zborella. Bro. Zborella went into 
double harness again. 

Well, Bros. H. Wagner and A. Lucas, 
the war is over and while we are hand- 
ing out congratulations and accepting 
cigars we might just as soon keep it up. 

As near as I can tell all the brothers 
are now working at this time but from 
indications it won't be very long now 
before Local No. 17 sends out an S. O. S. 
for more help. 

Trusting that this finds all the boys 
working throughout, will close by mail- 
ing in this report inmiediately. 

J. KUCERA. 
Local No. 17, Cleveland, Ohio. 



The Ohio State Joint Council 

To the Editor: 

Two years ago the Executive Board 
of Local No. 17 recommended the form- 
ing of an alliance of the various locals 
of the International Union of Elevator 
Constructors in the State of Ohio and 
vicinity in the form of a State Joint 
Council. 

Communications were sent to the var- 
ious locals throughout the State. A 
convention was called at the Dreshler 
Hotel, Colunnbus, O., September 27, 
1917, representing Local No. 44, Toledo, 
O. ; Local No. 45, Akron, O. ; Local 
No. 37, Columibus, O. ; Local No. 11, 
Qncinnati, O. ; Local No. 6, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Local No. 14, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Local No. 17, Qeveland, O., thus form- 
ing a State Joint Council. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
Bro. R. D. Rowan, Pittsburg, Pa,, Presi- 
dent; Bro. F. Trefz, Cincinnati, O., 
First Vice-President; Bro. J. Linder- 
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man, BuflFalo, N. Y., Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Bro. E. Wark, Columbus, O., 
Third Vice President; Bro. J. Davis, 
Toledo, O., Fourth Vice-President ; Bro. 
J. Brady, Akron, O., Fifth Vice-Presi- 
dent; Bro. J. I. Lloyd, Cleveland, O., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

This organization shall be known as 
the Ohio State Joint Council of the In- 
ternational Union of Elevator Construc- 
tors of the State of Ohio and vicinity. 

The object of forming a State Joint 
Council of Elevator Constructors in 
the State of Ohio and vicinity is to im- 
prove the working conditions, scale of 
wages, working hours and jurisdictional 
claims; to establish jurisdictional dis- 
tricts for each local, and to build up 
the smaller Locals of the State to an 
equal standard, and to preserve the jur- 
isdictional claims of the International 
Union of Elevator Constructors. To 
form a closed shop of the devator in- 
dustry with a universal scale of wage 
and working conditions in the State of 
Ohio and vicinity. 

The jurisdictional districts of the dif- 
ferent Locals of the State shall be 
divided so that the jurisdiction of one 
Local shall meet the jurisdiction of the 
other Local. Each Local shall govern 
their respective districts. All disputes 
shall be governed by the decision of the 
State Joint Cotincil. 

Each Local shall send to the State 
Joint Council their recommendations 
governing the conditions of their Local ; 
all these recoinmendations shall be 
formed into one agreement, returned to 
the various Locals for their approval 
and then presented to the various Ele- 
vator Companies to sign. An Elevator 
Company in signing this agreement, sign 
for all the Locals that are affiliated with 
the Ohio State Joint Council of the In- 
ternational Union of Elevator Construc- 
tors as a whole. 

The working conditions, scale of 
wages and working hours shall be uni- 
versal throughout the State of Ohio. 

The working agreements of tiie var- 
ious Locals, with the difterent Elevator 
Companies shall expire on the same 
date. 

The working rules shall be: Oae 
helper to one mechanic on construction 



work, repair work and inspections, in 
or out of town. Local paidup card men 
to be given preference. 

Mechanics sent out of town, on con- 
struction work, repair work or inspec- 
tions, must have a Union helper accom- 
pany him, and the expenses of both 
mechanic and helper must be paid from 
the time they leave the shop until they 
return. 

A mechanic going outside of his 
Local's jurisdiction, or an outside me- 
chanic coming into another Local's jur- 
isdiction, must first report to the Busi- 
ness Agent of the Local whose jurisdic- 
tion he is going to work in, by letter 
or person, and his own Business Agent, 
before going to work. He must hire a 
helper of that Local if possible; he 
must receive and pay the scale of wage 
of that Local, providing it is higher 
than his home Local, until the universal 
scale goes into effect. A mechanic who 
does not report to the Business Agent 
of the Local whose jurisdiction he is 
working in shall be subject to a fine. 

Under these conditions we can keep 
track of the men coining into our juris- 
diction from the outside Locals, and 
also keep track of our men in other 
jurisdictions. 

Mechanics going into a town, to in- 
stall a job, where there is no local, and 
who has not a card helper with him, 
in employing a man as a helper should 
issue this man a perraiit, and charge 
for said permit at the rate of his home 
Local ; this money collected for permits 
shoud be turned into the Local's treas- 
ury. Permits could be secured from his 
Business Agent. In case of disputes or 
strikes, each man can be located by his 
Local immediately. 

We are proud to say that the Elevator 
Constructors are one hundred per cent, 
organized in this locality. 

Local No. 31, of Houston, Texas, has 
communicated with this office in regards 
to the forming of a State Joint Council 
of the Southern States, and we are 
pleased to note that this Local has 
taken a step forward to io^M-ove the 
conditions and wage scale of the eleva- 
tor industry in their locality. 

Now is the time to act brothers. Try 
and interest the members of your Local 
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into forming a State Joint Council to 
help to improve the working conditions 
and wage scale of your district, and 
form jurisdictional districts, so that the 
jurisdiction of one Local shall reach the 
jurisdiction of the other Local through- 
out the country and form a universal 
working condition and wage scale, 
nation wide. Make the International 
Union of Elevator Constructors a one 
hundred per cent, organization. 

Each member of this organization 
should be on the alert and report to 
their respective locals anything that is 
detrimental to organized labor. Not 
only in their own trade, but in any of 
the Building Trades. By this co- 
operation we can eliminate all unfair 
labor. We trust that the other Locals 
of the International will take this up 
before its members and help to boost 
the cause along. 

I am fraternally yours, 
J. I. LLOYD, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ohio State Joint Council. 
1037 E. 76th St. 
Local No. 17, Qeveland, Ohio. 



DETROIT, MICH. 

To the Editor: 

Detroit has been off the map for some 
time as to any news for the journal, al- 
though there is a lot of news in Detroit, 
and I will try and dig up a few lines 
for the next issue. The members of 
No. 36 have had a great harvest, al- 
though the work is slowing up some 
now. The new Ford Hospital is closing 
up and will be ready for returning 
soldiers at any time. The Tyfe shoe 
store is complete with four new ele- 
vators. The A. B. See Elevator Com- 
pany has just completed the Post Office 
job of two elevators and are back on 
the new telephone building. They have 
six elevators that are well on the way. 
The Kaestner and Hecht have some 
elevators to install at Strohs Brewery. 
It used to be a good place to work, but 
not as good as before May i, 1918. 

The Haughton Elevator Company 
have several new jobs. Some under 
construction at this time. Detroit Ele- 
vator Con^any is very busy at this time. 



The Warner Company have copped off 
several new jobs in the last sixty days. 
It appears to me that the elevator work 
is well divided with the elevator com- 
panies in Detroit. All the members of 
Local No. 36 are working at this time, 
although it is slacking up some. 

Local No. 36 will have their ninth 
annual outing at Tashmoo Park July 
19th and there will be no elevator work 
done on that date, as all members will 
be on the boat for a good day's outing. 

The members of Local No. 36 were 
pleased to shake the hands of our 
brothers returning from the Army. 
Bro. A. Reinstead, Bro. P. Tardiff, Bro. 
C. Ford and Bro. R. Kanaby have re- 
turned to their old jobs. We have not 
forgotten our members that are in the 
service yet. Bro. M. Mullett is still at 
Camp Custer. Bro Ed. Kanaby at 
Miami, Fla. Bro. F. Kanaby is in 
Northern Russia. Bro. H. Allen is in 
France. Bro. L. Fairbain is in London, 
England. Bro: William Shaver is in 
France. We have not heard from Bro. 
Stiles for some time. Bro. J. C. Price 
is still in the Army and we have not 
heard from him for sorate time. 

We are not doing any kidding this 
time, although the kid did not pass our 
Recording Secretary. 

Well I guess I will close for this 
time with good luck to all the members 
of all locals. 

The following letter was received by 
Business Agent Julien from Bro. Hugh 
Allen who is in Germany with the 
American Army of Occupation. 
Army of Occupation, 
Mullenbach, Ger., 
Feb. 18 1919. 
Dear Friend Jack: 

Your letter of January 23rd received, 
and I was very glad to hear from you 
and that Detroit at that time was very 
busy in the elevator line. I was though, 
very sorry to hear that the Boches got 
Bro. Cooper ; I already had known they 
got Bro. Hawthorne, but I rest assured 
they got some of them first. 

I am also very sorry to hear of the 
tagic death of Bro. "Ed. Brothers, but 
Jack, death must be met in some form 
and I am confident Eddie was ready to 
meet his Maker when he was called. 
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BRO. H. MUNGER 
Local No. 36, L U. E. C, Dcwfoit 



BRO. ED. KANABY 
Local No. 36, I. U. E. C, Detroit 




BRO. FRANK KANABY 
Local No. 36, L U. E. C, Djetroit 




BRO. RAYMOND KANABY 
Local No. 36, L U. E. C, Dtetroit 
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As you know, he was a good, honest 
and industrious worker, one who was 
well liked and respected by whom he 
had dealings with. 

The Fourth Division in which the 
i6 F. A. is, is located at Adenan, Ulniien 
and a few more small towns. Each bat- 
tery, of which there is six, are located 
in small towns. Battery C, with which 
I am attached as Medical Aid, is located 
in Mullenbach, five kilometers (3 1-8 
miles) from the next town in which 
Battery B is located. 

The battery spends most of its time 
during the day drilling, grooming, clean- 
ing harness and policing, which helps 
considerable in whiling away the long 
hours of the day. My horse is taken 
care of by the Battery, so all I have to 
do is hold sick call at about 10 o'clock, 
which generally lasts about ten minutes. 
Then I roam around like a wandering 
spirit the rest of the day. I do not 
have to stand any calls, but I always 
answer the Mess Call. Tm generally 
pivot man on the chow line, as my ap- 
petite is always good. 

In the evenings we generally gather 
together in small groups at some com- 
rade's home, where, sitting around the 
wood fire, we spin yarns and crack 
jokes, which tends to promote unity of 
spirit and good fellowship among the 
boys. If this place were anything else 
but a wilderness it would not be so bad. 
There is no place in the good old U. 
S. A. to be compared with it, unless it 
be Death Valley or Tombstone, Arizona. 

In regards to anything else, all I can 
say is that we are here to stay for an 
indefinite period, so all we can do is 
stick and see the finish and if we should 
be called upon to go forth and do battle 
again, we one and all would go forth 
with the same spirit which won the war. 
We are at all times ready and could be 
on the move in at least fifteen minutes. 

Of course, we one and all are waiting 
and desiring to go home. We feel as 
though we have done our part well and 
performed whatever duty was assigned 
to us without flinching as long as the 
war lasted, and as the 16 F. A. was in 
the front where the heaviest and tough- 
est fighting went on (I was in every 
encoimter, not sick a day), we think we 




BRO. HUGH ALLEN 
Local No. 36, I. U. E. C, Detroit 



should be treated with a little considera- 
tion. We also know some of us have 
to stay for protection and safety, as we 
can forsee what would happen if we 
were not here. 

We also know what wages are beinf 
made at home, and it hurts a little in 
that way, but duty must come first 

You also stated about the raise in 
wages offered by the companies and 
the action taken by the committee in re- 
gards to the same. I wish to say what- 
ever action they take I know will be 
for our own betterment and the welfare 
of Local No. 36. 

I also received your Christmas card 
and know I am remembered by the boys 
at home. 

I wish to let you know that Bro. Joe 
Wrecinski, of Chicago Local No. 2, is 
chief niechanic of this Battery. He is 
a fast, clever and industrious worker. 
He is also a good talker and mixer (not 
of drinks), and well liked by all the 
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BRO. CHAS. POHL 
Local No. 36, L U. E. C, I>etroit 



boys. I am proud he is an Elevator 
Constructor. 

I, later may get a pass to France, 
and if I do Til write a letter in regards 
to it and also try and send you a 
souvenir. 

Well, Jack, as I have nothing more 
to say outside of that on my home- 
coming I will surely come to Detroit 
and see the boys. I will also be glad 
to get back in the harness and brick-up. 

Goodbye Jack, with kind regards and 
best wishes with great success to every 
member and brother of Local No. 36. 

Your old pal. 

Pvt. 1st CI., Hugh Allen, 
16 F. A. M. D. 

A. E. F. 



Gald Stars Stir Governor 
Two gold stars on a Service flag hang- 
ing in the window of 605 Tillman Ave- 
nue and two gold stars on a Service pin 
worn proudly, though a little sadly, on 
the breast of Mrs. Elizabeth Cooper, 



have told their silent story to Governor 
Albert E. Sleeper. 

Governor Sleeper recently glanced at 
a newspaper which told the story of 
how Harry Hawthorne, a member of 
Local No. 36, L U. K C, Detroit, reared 
and called "son" by Mrs. Cooper, found 
the Great Peace at Chateau-Thierry and 
how Corporal Frank Cooper, also a 
member of Local No. 36, I. U. K C, 
Detroit, had gone to join his adopted 
brother when a machine gun struck him 
down at St. Mihiel. 

The story related how Hawthorne 
joined the Marines and then went home 
to show his mother how manly he ap- 
peared in his new uniform. She cried 
but admired him. Then he told her he 
was going ahead but wanted Frank to 
follow him. She cried again, but when 
she saw the answering light in the eyes 
of the son of her own blood she under- 
stood. 

Frank Cooper joined the Marines a 
week later. The boys met in France, 
where transferred to the same company, 
they fought side by side. Again Haw- 
thorne went on ahead. He was killed in 
June, 1918. Frank Cooper was killed in 
September. 

This Governor Sleeper read and then, 
pushing his paper to one side, he dic- 
tated the following letters, received by 
Mrs. Cooper : 

"It is with deep regret that I have 
been informed of the death of your 
son, Corp. Frank Cooper. As Governor 
of the the State of Michigan I desire to 
extend to you my heartfelt sympathy. 

"Cotrp. Cooper's name will be in- 
scribed on Michigan's Honor Roll, and 
in makiiig the supreme sacrifice we 
know he will not have died in vain. 
The golden star on your Service flag 
will always serve to remind you that in 
Democracy's darkest hour he nobly 
offered his all in order that liberty and 
justice might forever be maintained. 

"Again assuring you of my deepest 
sympathy, I am, 

"Yours very truly, 

"ALBERT E. SLEEPER, 
"Governor." 



"It is with deep regret that I have 
learned of the death of a boy whom you 
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have mothered, Private Harry Haw- 
thorne, while serving with the United 
States Mlarines oversees. 

"Although words of mine cannot al- 
leviate your sorrow at this sad loss, as 
Governor of the State of Michigan I 
wish to assure you of my sincere 
sympathy. 

"Private Hawthorne's name will be 
inscribed on Michigan's Honor Roll and 
in making the supreme sacrifice we know 
he will not have died in vain. The 
people of the state and nation, in whose 
defense he so nobly offered his life, owe 
to him a deep debt of gratitude they 
can never repay. 

"Michigan will forever cherish the 
memory of a good citizen and a brave 
soldier. 

"Yours very truly, 

"ALBERT E. SLEEPER, 
"Governor." 

And with this evidence of such signal 
recognition from the state's chief ex- 
ecutive, the aged worrkan's eyes water 



now and again as glancing at the Service 
flag with the two gold stars and fond- 
ling the Service pin with the two gold 
stars, she murmurs: "Yes, I believe 
they have not died in vain." 

J. JULIEN. 
Local No. 36, Detroit, Mich. 



TREES 

I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree, 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 

Against the earth's sweet flowing 

breast; 
A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 
A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 
Upon whose bosom snow Tias lain, 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree. 

— ^Joyce Kilmer. 
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WHEREAS, The Great and Supreme Ruler of ^e Universe 
has, in His Infinite wisdom removed from us our worthy and 
esteemed Brothers 

Srotffrr Ijrnrg IC. ^nomiirtt 
Srottfrr iiarrti Satrmmt 
Srotffrr Ifrmk i. fntr 

WHEREAS, The long and intimate relations held with them 
in the faithful discharge of their duties in the Local makes it 
emffliently fitting that we record our appreciation of them, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the wisdom and abUity which they 
have exercised in the aid of our organization by services, con- 
tribution and council, will be held in grateful remembrance; 

RESOLVED, That the sudden removal of such lives from 
our midst leaves vacancies and shadows that will deeply be 
realized by all members and will prove a serious loss to the 
Local. 

RESOLVED, That with deep sympathy with the bereaved 
relatives of the deceased we express our hope that even so great 
a loss to us all may be over-ruled for good by Him who doeth 
all things well. 

RESOLVED, That a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon the records of the organization, a copy sent to our Official 
Journal and a copy forwarded to the bereaved families. 

J. F. DUTTON, 

President. 

JOHN C. MACDONALD, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Local No. 4, I. U. E. C, Boston, Mass. 
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THE RUSSIAN SITUATION 

It is very easy for an amateur to 
exjplain the Russian situation, be- 
cause there is nobody who can prove 
he is wrong. So we are in a position 
to state, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that events this week 
take on a serious aspect. It surely 
looks as if there might be trouble 
over there before long. 

An important event this week was 
the declaration of war by the Xylphan- 
ians against the Hobo-Slavs. This is 
important because these are two new 
forces that nobody ever heard of be- 
fore. The Hobo-Slavs captured Try- 
xygyxvp as you know an important 
railway junction, has a lunch counter 
and three saloons. This place has 
long been a bone of contention be- 
tween the nineteen forces struggling 
for the control of Russia. 

Outside of this the situation in 
Russia seems to be normal, that is, 
fighting going on twenty-four hours 
a day. — Penn State Froth. 



DENY FREE ASSEMBLAGE 

Buffalo, N. Y.— The town of Lacka- 
wanna, located near this city, has re- 
fused trade unionists the right to hold 
a meeting for the purpose of interest- 
ing workers in the iron and steel in- 
dustry in the principles of organized 
labor. The unionists charge that steel 
employers are behind this move and 
that they dominate public officials, as 
in western Pennsylvania. 



DEMAND FREE SPEECH 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — At a meeting at- 
tended by re:presentatives of nearly 
100 trade unions it was decided to 
give every possible assisiance m the 
campaign to organize employes in 
the .steel and iron industry and to 
demand the right of free speech and 
free assemblage. 

The unionists will pay especial at- 
tention to McKeesport, whose mayor 
has refused permission to hold meet- 
ings. 



Jtt Mtmonmsi 



WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty to remove from 
our midst 

Srotffpr Strffard (Earrg 

who was a loyal member of Local No. 36 and 

WHEREAS, In view of the loss which our organization 
has sustained, as a just tribute to the miemory of the departed, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED. That Local No. 36 share in the condolence 
of the family of the deceased Brother; that the charter be 
draped for a period of sixty days; that these resolutions be 
spread on the minutes of the Local and a copy be forwarded 
for insertion in the Journal. 

T. LAHIFF, 

President. 



Local No. 36, I. U. E. C, Detroit. 



J. JULIEN, 

Business Agent. 
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NOTICE TO SECRETARIES OF 
LOCAL UNIONS 

Local Secretaries are requested to 
peruse the Directory of Officers and 
inform the Editor if there have been 
any changes made that do not appear 
in the Journal. 



LOCAL UNIONS 



Local No. I, New York City, N. Y. 

Meets second and fourth Thurs- 
days in month at Brevoort Hall, 156 
54th St 

President — Andrew Eagan, 154 E. 
54th St 

Recording Secretary — H. Dte Granby, 
287 Audubon Ave. 

Financial Secretary^ — Frank Volkier, 
154 E. 54th St 

Treasurer— Fred. Grant, 154 E. 54th 
St 

Business Agents — E. Smith, Chas. 
Tiernan. Office at Breevobrt Hall, 
156 E. 54th St Phone 4448 Plaza. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^William 
Havenstrite. 



Local No. 3, Chicago, IlL Meets first 

and third Wednesday in month at 

673 W. Madison St, Rooms 504-505 
President — L. Kelso, 6926 Dorchester 

Ave. 
Vice-President— -C. Wiltgen, 2203 W. 

Monroe St 
Recording Secretary — WSlliam Pease, 

1351 S. Karlov Ave. 
Financial Secretary — ^J. Dorack, 1230 

S. Avers Ave. 
Treasurer — L. Larson, 3250 Evergreen 

Ave. 
Business Agent — ^Walter Snow, 673 

W. Madison St, Rooms 501-502, 

Phone Haymarket 723. 
Correspondent to Journal — E. Hana- 

way, 610 W. Adams St. 



Local No. 3, St. Louis, Mb. Meets 
first and third Thrusdays in month 
at Unity Hall, 2651 and 2653 Locust 
St 

President— Fred. Doyle, 6556 Scanlan 
Ave. 

Vice-President— H. Weber, 5250 Al- 
cott Ave. 

Recording Secretary — Louis Volk, 
4745 Alabama Ave. 

Financial Secretary — O. P. Klein, 447 
Eichelberger Ave. 

Treasurer — F. H. Burmester, 5362 
Moffitt Ave. 

Business Agent — Louis SchaeflFer, 
2651 Locust St Phones: Central 
586; Bomont 368. 

Correspondent to Journal— M. Cra- 
mer, 5521 Magnolia Ave. 



Local No. 4, Boston, ICasa. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
month at 386 Harrison Ave. 

President — ^J. Frank Dutton, 6 Wain- 
wright St, Dorchester. 

Vice-President — Frank Bean, 33 Gay- 
head St, Roxbury. 

Recording Secretary — ^Wlm. J. Cas- 
serly, 104 Geneva Ave., Roxbury. 
Tel., Roxbury 1651M. 

Financial Secretary — Wm. Rosbor- 
ough, 20 Crocker St, Somerville. 

Treasurer — Olaf Benson, 519 Colum- 
bus Ave. 

Business Agent — J. C. Macdonald, 
386 Harrrison Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. C. Mac- 
donald, 386 Harrison Ave. 



Local No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. Meets 
first and third Tuesday in month at 
Bricklayers' Hall, 707 N. Broad St 

President — Charles P. Fisher, 2516 
Corlies St. 

Vice-President— C. Wolf, 3013 N. 
Warnock St Phone Tioga 7584 W. 

Recording Secretary — William B. 
Macalister, 128 N. Wilton St 
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Financial Secretary — John Young, 

4617 Ludlow St 
Treasurer — ^J. S. Irwin, 3637 N. 17th 

St 
Business Agent — Robert Smith, 1213 

Filbert St Phone, Walnut 1441. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. B. 

Macalister. 



Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets 
first and third Wednesdays in 
month at Labor Temple, Washing- 
ton and Webster Sts. 

President— W. F. Hopkins, 1361 Jef- 
fers St 

Vice-President— J. G. Hopkins, 6108 
Broad St 

Recording Secretary — C. E. Dunn, 159 
Henderson St, N. S. 

Financial Secretary — G. J. Husak, 
2020 Sarah St, S. S. 

Treasurer— J. A. Cryder, 756 Wood- 
bourne Ave. 

Business Agent — H. IX Rowan, Room 
4, Labor Temtple, Residence Phone 
Crafton 232M. 

Correspondent to Journal — H. D. 
Rowan, Labor Temple. 



Local No. 7, Baltimore, Md. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in 
month at Carpenters Hall, 715 N. 
Eutaw St 

President — W. Koerber, 3639 Dorsey's 
Lane. 

Vice-President — N. Long, Morrell 
Park. Md. 

Recording Secretary — L. O. Dorsey, 
241 1 W. North Ave. 

Financial Secretary — H. Holland, 
2237 East North Ave. 

Treasurer — ^J. H. Fox, 920 W. Fay- 
ette St. 

Business Agent — W. Dowling, 1522 
McHenry St 



Local No. 8, San Prandsco, Cal. 

Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Harmony Hall, 200 Guer- 
rero St. 
President— F. Kalte, 1264 Vallejo St 
Vice-President — Edw. McGee, 3662 
anth St 



Financial Secretary — E. Maring, 2629 

Diamond St 
Recording Secretary — Wm. Manley, 

1607 Wbolsey St, Berkeley. 
Business Agent — E. W. McGee, 3662 

20th St 
Treasurer — Wm. Usher, 73 Haight St 
Correspondent to Journal — Ed. Poole. 



Local No. 9, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Union Temple Hall, 24 
Washington Ave., S. 

President — Emil Skoglund, 1414 Penn 
Ave., N. 

Vice-President — C. K. Wisehart, 4223 
Blaisdale Ave. 

Recording Secretary — N. W. Johnson, 
1728 Wesley Ave., St Paul. 

Financial Secretary — Swan Barton, 
3542 Dupont Ave., N. 

Treasurer — N. W. Johnson, 1728 Wes- 
ley Ave., St Paul. 

Business Agent — ^J. J. McNellis, 2109 
2d Ave., N. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. J. Mc- 
Nellis, 2109 2d Ave., N. 



Local No. 10, Washington, D. C. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
in month at Pythian Temple, 9th 
St, above K. N. Wl 

President— E. B. Finch, 33 P St, 
N. E. 

Vice-President — H. Prior. 

Recording Secretary — Chas. Crump, 
Ballston, Va. 

Financial Secretary — ^J. F. Herrity, 
Ballston, Va. 

Treasurer— J. O. Whiting, 906 7th St, 
S. W. 

Business Agent — ^J. W. Reynolds, 11 16 
C St, N. E. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. W. Rey- 
nolds. 



Local No. II Cincinnati, Ohio. Meets 
first and third Fridays in month at 
Bricklayer's Hall, Clarke and John 
Sts. 

President — Chas. Barkhau, 800 Pop- 
lar St 

Vice-President — Chas. Ryan, Sedam 
St 
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Recording Secretary — ^William Vos- 

lamber, 2900 Jefferson Ave. 
Financial Secretary — B. J. Veeneman, 

1054 Rittenhouse St 
Treasurer — Hairy Barwick, 1131 Gest 

St. 
Business Agent — B. J. Veeneman, 1054 

Rittenhouse St. 



Local No. 13, Kansas City, Mo. 

Meets first and third Thursdays in 
month at Labor Temple, 14th and 
Woodland Sts. 

President — H. L. Altman, 3816 An- 
derson St. 

Vice-President — L. H. Wilson, 1125 
Hasbrook, Kansas City, Kans. 

Recording Secretary — L. H. Skaggs, 
4937 Prospect Ave. 

Financial Secretary — J. W. Boyd, 
2412 Indiana Ave. 

Business Agent — George Best, 3618 
Wayne Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. H. 
Pomeroy, 4201 Agnes Ave, 



Local No. 14, Bufifalo, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
Johnson Park Hall, Cor. Johnson 
Park and S. Elmwood Ave. 

President — Edw. Deuchler, 32 Indian 
Church Road. 

Vice-President — ^J. Reichard, 16 Per- 
shing Ave. 

Recording Secretary — ^A. DeLamarter, 
43 W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
F. N. Steep, 225 Norwalk Ave. 
Phone, Creasant 2275 J. 

Business Agent — A. DieLamarter, 43 
W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. ^ 

Correspondent to Journal — G. L. 
Johnson, 307 Niagara St. 



Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Wisconsin Hall, 861 12th St. 

President — G. Lorenz, Room 205 Bris- 
bane Hall, 528 Chestnut St. 

Vice President — Fred J. Rosenberg, 
Jr., 1 120 N. Pierce St 

Recording Secretary — Louis J. Vier- 
thaler, 1366 Buffum St 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
H. J. Olson, 1 129 17th St 



Business Agent — G. Lorenz. Res., 894 
33rd St Office, Brisbane Hall, 528 
Chestnut St 

Correspondent to Journal — Louis 
Koster, 417 23rd Ave. 



Local No. z6, New Orleans, La. 

Meets first and third Thursday in 
month at Exchange Place, near Ca- 
nal St. 

President— S. A. Wooledgc, 2635 Mi- 
lan St 

Vice-President— John Carey, 1548 
Constance St. 

Recording Secretary — Robt Pattison, 
2910 Palmyra St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Anthony Suhren, 2451 Leharpe St 



Local No. 17, Cleveland, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Cleveland Federation of 
Labor Hall, 310 Prospect Ave. 

President— E. M. Spore, 1351 E. 
iiith St 

Vice President— Chas. Haber, 5008 
Fram Ave. 

Recording Secretary — ^J. I. Lloyd, 1037 
E. 76th St Phone, Rosedale 5442M. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Charles Spoerke, 3126 W. 43d St 

Business Agent — ^John Bishop, 310 
Prospect Ave. Phone, Main 2887. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. Kucera, 
3484 E. 140th St. 



Local No. 18, Los Angeles, CaL Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Labor Temple, 538 Maple Ave. 

President — ^Jas. Mclntire, 4620 Wads- 
worth St. 

Vice-President — Chester Conboy, 206 
E. 53rd St 

Recording Secretary — Charles R» 
Glaeser, 412 S. Daly St 

Financial Secretary — William Little,. 
3930 Dossey St 

Treasurer — Dwight F. Copley, Box 
964, Bell, Cal. 



Local No. 19, Seattle, Wash. Meets 
first and third Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, 6th and Uni- 
versity. 

President — Alexander Parks, 7^29 
Straud Ave. 
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Vice-President — ^Wm. Tabor, 420 East 

73rd St. . 
Recording Secretary — L. S. Grand/t 

81S E. 75th St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer. — 

F. H. Bitter, 2513 6th Ave. 
Business Agent — Perry Dashnow, 

6749 4th Ave., N. W. 
Correspondent to Journal — Joe Mc- 

Leod, 8312 5th Ave., S. 

Local No. 31, Dallas, Tex. Meets first 
and third Tuesdays in month at La- 
bor Temple, Young and Evergreen 
Sts. 

President— M. E. Byrd, 436 W. Page 
St. 

Vice-President— Wi G. Sparks, 1821 
Gould St. 

Recording Secretary — R. M*. Owsley, 
339 Lake St., Sta. A. 

Financial Secretary — J. Hallmark, 408 
Penbrook St. 

Business Agent — Chas. Byers, 508 N. 
Harwood St. 



Local No. 33, Portland, Ore. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Dammien Hall, 4th and 
Washington Sts. 

President— Geo. Fiandt, 1274 E. Tay- 
lor St. 

Vice-President— Chas. Hobbs, 170 
I2th St. 

Recording Secretary — J. Geil, 613 
MiUlberry St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
R. V. Clark, 1021 E. 28th St., N. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. Geil, 
613 Mulberry St. 



Local No. 34, Birmingham, Ala. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

month at Brown Marx Building, ist 

and 20th Sts. 
President— Thos. Rogers, 2323 2nd 

Ave. 
Vice-President— C. W. Horton 
Financial Secretary— L Smith 
Recording Secretary— J. B. Oldham, 

4922 Florentine Ave. 
Treasurer— R. C. Gilmore 
Business Agent—J. B. Oldham, 4922 

Florentine Ave. 



Local No. 35, Denver, Col. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
month at Club Building, 1729 Ara- 
phoe St. 

President— H. B. Mullin, 1464 S. 
Clarkson St. 

Vice-President— J. A. Bailey, 233 Li- 
pan St. 

Recording Secretary — W. C. Rogers, 
1326 Columbine St. 

Financial Secretary — V. G. Wahl, 763 
Lipan St. 

Treasurer — M. J. Chamberlain, 2223 
W. 31st Ave. 



Local No. 37, Rochester, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Engineers' Hall, 77 Main St 
West. 

President— G. Wfider, 85 Lux St 

Vice-President — E. Angel, 5 Marshall 
St 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer— 
G. Fegan, 5 Hobson St 

Financial Secretary — C. Johnson, 72 
Avis St 

Business Agent — O. Neilsen, 663 
Seward St 

Correspondent to Journal — Wm. Hem- 
pel, 112 Scranton St. 



Local No. 38, Omaha, Neb. Meets 

second and fourth Fridays in njonth 

at Labor Temple, i6th and Capital 

Ave. 
President— S. S. Webster, 3426 

Parker St. 
Vice President— F. G. Petersen, 41 15 

Charles St 
Recording Secretary — C. L. Ferrell, 

508 N. 20th St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

R. C. Anderson, 2595 Pratt St 
Business Agent— D. J. O'Keefe, 626 

Williams St 
Correspondent to Journal — F. C. 

Mack, 72nd and Spencer Sts. 



Local No. 30, Memphis, Tenn. Meets 
1st and 15th of each month at 326 
Court Ave. 

President—J. W. Smith, 571 Ponitoc. 

Vice-President — ^J. N. Pennington, 138 
N. 3rd St 
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Recording Secretary — B. N. McCulley, 

1024 Cummins St 
Financial Secretary — W. N. Claunts, 

226 Court Ave. 
Treasurer — W. N. Claunts, 226 Court 

Avj. 
Business Agent — B. N. McCulley, 1024 

Cummins Sl 
Correspondent to Journal — W. N. 

Claunts, 226 Court Ave. 



Local No. 31, Houston, Texas. Meets 
second and fourth Mondays in 
month at Electrical Workers' Hall, 
907% Franklin St. 

President — R. S. Wray, 2016 Louis- 
iana St. 

Vice President — Roy Blanke, care 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Recording Secretary — L. L. Penn, 
1805 San Jacinto St. 

Financial Secretary — T. F. Perry, 
508 Live Oak St. 

Treasurer — I. A. Murphy, Route i, 
Box 163 D. 



Local No. 33, Atlanta, Ga. Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, 112% Trinity Ave. 

President— J. S. McGloughlin, 13 Va- 
nira St. 

Vice President— J. H'. Voylcs, 82 
Windsor St. 

Recording Secretary — W M. Mc- 
Gloughlin, 13 Vanira St. 

Financial Secretary — H. H. Hughes, 
268 So. Pryor St. 

Business Agent — F. R. Martin, 60 
Neal St. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. S. 
Radford, Oakhurst, Decatur, Ga. 



Local No. 33, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Meets second and fourth Monday 

in month. 
President— W. D. Ferrfs, 1518 Capitol 

Ave. 
Vice-President — O. Stanley, 1022 12th 

St. 
Recording Secretary — D. Van Wyk, 

R. 4. Box 247. 
Financial Secretary — -D. Van Wyk, 

R. 4, Box 247. 
Treasurer — B. L. Snell, 710 Dixon St. 



Business Agent — J. R. Lang, 515 W. 

4th St. 
Correspondent to Journal — D. Van 

Wyk, R. 4, Box 247. 



Local No. 34, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
at Labor Temple, 138 W. Wash- 
ington St. 

President — Chas. S. Dunlap, 346 N. 
Noble St. 

Vice-President— John Noll, 912 N. La 
Salle St 

Recording Secretary — Howard Osti- 
weg. Labor Temple. 

Treasurer — Glenn Cruzan, 846 Tem- 
ple Ave. 

Business Agent — E. H. Large, 602 
Dorman St. 

Correspondent to Journal — C. B. 
Tyler, Terre Haute, Ind. 



Local No. 35, Albany, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Wednesdays in 

month at Federation Hall, 106 State 

St 
President — Peter McCooI — 116 S. Hawk 

St. 
Recording Secretaty — Chas. Nichol- 

sen, 58 Elberon Place. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Long. 
Correspondent to Journal — Chas. 

Nicholsen, 58 Elberon Place. 



Local No. 36, Detroit, Mich. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at Fraternity Hall, 140 First St. 

President— Thos. LahiflF, 1452 Mc- 
Kinley St. 

Vice-President — Herman Truse, 1099 
23rd St. 

Recording Secretary — Thos. Schwei- 
gert, 615 Antoinette St. 

Financial Secretary — E. Hazcll, 44 
Leicester Court. 

Treasurer — Alex, Simpson, 218 Tire- 
man Ave. 

Business Agent — ^J. Julicn, 408 Hodges 
BIdg. Phone, Main 1455; Res., West 

89J. 
Correspondent to Journal — F. T. An- 
derson, 431 Berwick Ave. 
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Local No. 37, Columbus, Ohio. Meets 

second and fourth Wednesdays, 

Building Trades Hall, 171*/^ N. 

High St. 
President — Paul Smith, 970 Delaware 

Ave. 
Vice President — Carl Naegcle, 645 S. 

Park St. 
Recording Secretary — Allen Wark, 

382 Mj W. 2nd Ave., Phones, North 

4936; City 7504. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Geo. Hedrick, 190 N. 19th St. 
Business Agent — G. Weber, 640 S. 5th 

St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Carl Nae- 

gele, 645 S. Park St. 



Local No. 38, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Meets first and third Thursdays at 
Walker's Bank Bldg. 

President — A. M. Thaxton, Farming- 
ton, Utah. 

Vice-President— W. R. Clark, 137 
Vidas Ave. 

Recording Secretary — E. B. O'Neill, 
361 E. 2ist South St. 

Financial Secretary — C. B. Miller, 
i8th Floor, Walker Bank Building. 

Treasurer — Frank Sheppard, 170 Clay- 
bourne Ave. 



Local No. 39, Providence, R. I. Meets 

first and third Fridays in month at 

Peck's Hall, t.^ Westminster St. 
President — Daniel A. Phillips, 22 

Wendell St., Riverside, R. I. 
Vice-President — Chas. O'Rieley, 55 

Langdon St. 
Recording Secretary — Wm. Wyman, 

38 Lyman Ave., Norwood, R. L 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Henry, 80 Warren Ave., 

Pavvtucket, R. I. 
Business Agent — J. D. Cote, 4 Main 

St., Natick, R. \. 



Local No. 40, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Meets every second Friday in K. of 

C. Building, Hazel St. 
President — Thomas Sturgeon, 634 

Pine St. 
Vice-President — Don. H. Foltz. 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. D. Lawrence, 123 St. Louis Ave. 



Financial Secretary — G. H. Pardey, 
1020 Burkley Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. H. Par- 
dey. 



Local No. 41, Springfield, Mass. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 
each month at Cooks and Waiters' 
Hall, 275 Dwight St. 

President — J. W. Foy, to Armory 
Court. 

Vice-President — Edw. Wik, 8 Searle 
St. 

Recording Secretary — ^J. E. Johnson, 
29 Woodside Terrace. 

Financial Secretary — E. Olson, 29 
Woodside Terrace. 

Treasurer — J. E. Johnson, 29 Wood- 
side Terrace. 



Local No. 42, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

President — Daniel DriScoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Vice-President — Bert Gower, 846 Wil- 
lard St., S. E. 

Recording Secretary — E. Prinz, R. F. 
D. No. 9. 

Treasurer — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Business Agent — Melvin Griswold, 
515 Adams St., S. E. 

Correspondent to Journal — E. Printz, 
R. F. Dl, No. 9. 



Local No. 43, Utica, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Saturdays in 

month at Labor Temple, Devcreaux 

and Charlotte Sts. 
President — Fred Kirwin, 904 Mary St. 
Vice-President — Thomas Killihu, N. 

Y. Mills, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary — Frank E. Bat- 

clielor, 207 Blandina St. 
Financial Secretary — Harry Kates. 

Highland Ave. 
Treasurer — Harry Kates, Highland 

Ave. 
Business Agent — Clinton Hanahan. 

1524 Neilson St. 



Local No. 44, Toledo, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at C. L. U. Hall, Cherry and Sum- 
mit Sts. 
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President — Geo. Davis, 758 Lotus St. 
Vice President — J. Flick, care Otis 

Elevator Co. 
Recording Secretary — A. L. Larson, 

care Otis Elevator Co. 
Financial Secretary — J. H. Biddle, 

care Haiighton- Elevator Co. 
Treasurer — A. L. Larson, care Otis 

Elevator Co. 
Business Agent — A. L. Larson, care 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Correspondent to Journal — A. L. 

Larson, care Otis Elevator Co. 



Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Owen B. Lloyd, 263 Chandler St. 



Local No. 45, Akron, Ohio. Meets 

every Tuesday at C. L. U. Hall, 5 

East Buchtel St. 
President — ^J antes Gilbert — 743 Bissoa 

Ave. 
Recording Secretary — Victor Meu- 

nier, 96 S. College St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Wm. Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 
Business Agent — r. H, Crozicr, 242 

Lake St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Wm. 

Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 



Local No 46, Rock Island, III Meets 

Industrial Home Bldg., Rock Island, 

111. 
President — C. F. Sweetman, care 

Otis Elevator Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 
Vice-President — A. C. Gustafson, 

519% 19th St. 
Recording Secretary — R. F. Harris, 

825% 5th Ave., Moline, 111. 
Financial Secretary — R. F. Harris, 

825% 5th Ave., Moline, 111. 
Treasurer — C. F. Sweetman, care 

Otis Elevator Co., Cedar Rapids, 

Mich. 
Business Agent— C. F. Southwick, 518 

W. 9th St., Davenport. Iowa, 
Correspondent to Journal — W. C. 

Grant. 2715 16th Ave., Moline, 111. 



Local No. 47, Worcester, Mass. Meets 
first and third Friday in month in 
Labor Temple, 62 Madison St. 

President — Michael J. Keating, 30 
Wachusette St. 

Recording Secretary *— John Lund- 
quist, 6 Natick St. 



Local No. 48, Charleston, W. Va. 

Meets third Monday in month. 
President — C. A. Plaster, 403 Penn 

Ave. 
Recording Secretary — C. T. Bulling- 

ton, South Charleston, W. Va. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. T. Bullington, South Charleston, 

W. Va. 
Business Agent — R. Hoffman, 1440 

Madison St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Frank 

Moore. 



INITIATED 

Local No. 2 — E. Burke 

X. Van Dcr Haar 
C. Ilayden 
Local No. 3 — C. J. Lager 
Local No. 5~W. Klink 



REINITIATED 

Local No. 28 — Joe Smith 



REINSTATED 

Local No. 25— C. E. Bonebake 
J. W. Keary 



CLEARANCE CARDS ISSUED 

Card. Local 
No. No. 

1468 19 — J. E. Dinwiddle 

1469 35 — C. Anderson 

1470 35^. Byron 

1471 4 — A. Powell 
T472 8 — A. E. Eckerle 

1473 25 — Lee Johnson 

1474 25— J. W. Keary 

1475 3T — Lee Hanniblc 



CLEARANCE CARDS DEPOSITED 

Card. Local 

No. No. 
T463 31^ -B. C. Hale 
1467 8— Gus Egli 



WITHDRAWAL CARDS ISSUED 

Card. Local 

No. No. 
A 1 59 2— M. O'Brien 
A 1 60 2 — ^J. Williams 
A 161 14 — A. B. Silverthorn 
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SUSPENDED 

Local No. 7 — Edgar N. Paul 

Local No. 9 — Ralph Bay 

Paul Laiigdon 
John Alpaugh 
Geo. Smith 

Local No. 28 — Geo. F. Beidlcr 
O. K. Nielsen 

Local No. 31— S. T. Colbert 



Tax, etc., 



PRECLUDED 

Local No. 17 — A. Flager 

O. C. Rouse 
Local No. 41 — Alfred Johnson 
Local No. 46 — Roderick Brandt 



EXPELLED 

Local No. 12 — Louis Rogers 
Local No. 35 — ^Jos. E. Kerby 



DECEASED 

Local No. 4 — Henry K. Snowden 
Harry Bateman 
Frank J. Prue 

Local No. 36 — Richard Carey 









REMITTANCES 


Date 


Local 


Mar. 


No. 


17 


15— Feb. P. C. Tax, etc. 


T7 


43— Feb. Mar. P. C. Tax, etc 


17 


34— Dice. P. C. Tax, etc. 


17 


la— Feb. P. C. Tax, etc. 


18 


25— Feb. P. C. Tax, etc. 


18 


32— Jan.. Feb. P. C. Tax, etc 


19 


42— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 


19 


37— Jan., Feb. P. C. Tax, etc 


20 


17— Feb. P. C. Tax, etc. 


24 


3T— Feb. P. C. Tax, etc. 


25 


16— Mar. P. C. Tax. etc. 


28 


.40 — Payment on account 


April 


No. 


I 


27— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 


I 


3— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 


I 


12 — Nov., Dec, Jan., Feb.. 




Mar. P. C. Tax., etc. 



etc., 



4 
7 
8 
8 

9 
10 
II 
II 
II 
12 



8— Jan. P. C. 
supplies. 

9— Mar. P. C. Tax, 
supplies. 
21— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 
23— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 
35— Jan. Fea. P. C. Tax, etc. 

7— Feb., Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 
II — Payment on account 
48— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 
24 — Payment on account 
46— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 

9 — Apr. P. C. Tax, etc. 
41 — Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 



NOTICE TO SECRETARIES 

Secretaries of local unions are re- 
quested to send in their monthly re- 
ports at the end of each month. 

Secretaries are also requested to 
state international number of mem- 
bers referred to on monthly reports. 



The Price of the New 

Emblem Button 

Remains the Same 



m^ 



The style and design are 
the same as the original hut- 
ton, proportionately reduced 
to one-half inch diameter. 
Solid gold (guaranteed). 

Price 75 cents 

Orders taken by die Local 
Secretaries. 



TO INSURE PROMPT INSERTION, all offidal matter and 
communications should reach this office before the SIXTH of 
the month preceding publication. 

FRANK J. SCHNEIDER, Editor, 

402-404 Perry Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tne Safet}) of Trade Unionism ] 



Until events forced the issue 
Washington, John Adams, Jefferson 
and Franklin strove not for inde- 
pendence but for colonial rights. 
Samuel Adams, more than any otiier 
man, saw clearly through the tangle 
of mutual rights of mother country 
and colonists. He fully understood 
that to secure real colonial rights 
was to become independent, to be- 
come a country and cease to be a 
colony, to become a citizen and not 
to remain a subject. 

The great war now closing has left 
in its stead many great and grave 
problems for the peoples and nations 
of the world to solve. Alignments 
of the past no longer prove satisfac- 
tory. Old relations, standards and 
requirements have been discarded by 
the necessities of warfare and the 
American people are being buffeted 
again in a complexity of disputes 
and adjustments. 

Our industrial atmosphere is sur- 
charged with conflicting aims and 
desires, hopes and aspirations. Con- 
flicts are impending between tliose 
who employ and those who need em- 
ployment; between those who pay 
wages and those who receive them; 
between those who fix the hours of 
work and those who toil in those 
hours; between those wTio possess 
riches and those constantly menac- 
ed by poverty; between the advo- 
cates of this compromise and the 
apostles of that panacea. 

As the pioneers of a century ago 
saw that the light which would lead 
safely through the labyrinth and in- 
to the free air in our political rela- 
tions was freedom, independence and 
democracy, so the path of domestic 
tranquillity is in the recognition and 
observance of the rights of the 
workers to freedom, justice and 



democracy in our industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. 

Russia today suffers through the 
misconceptions and misdeeds of her 
political and industrial rulers, be- 
cause of the refusal to recognize the 
workers* right in determining in- 
dustrial and agricultural relations, 
because of the denial of equal par- 
ticipation in fixing the standards and 
requirements of manufacture and 
production, and because of stubborn 
resistance to a just and fair division 
of industrial rewards by a democratic 
procedure. Had organized labor of 
America been suppressed in the past 
as so wantonly decreed, had the 
American wage-earners' hope and 
faith in the democratic method of 
collective bargaining been destroy- 
ed, we too would find ourselves in a 
maddening sea of the wildest of hu- 
man passions, like a drowning per- 
son grasping in desperation at what- 
ever is nearest at hand, in the hope 
of life or vengeance in death. 

Industry, like government, can 
only exist by the co-operation of all. 
Like government, industry must 
guarantee equal opportunities, equal 
protection and equal rights and 
benefits to all. Every edifice, every 
product of human toil is the crea- 
tion of co-operation of all the people. 
In this co-operation it is the right 
of all to have a voice and to share 
in an equitable proportion of the 
fruits of these collective enterprises. 
Wherever men co-exist in industry 
not less surely than in politics, the 
principles of freedom, justice and 
democracy must and will prevail. 
Wherever the wage-earners are not 
permitted to organize, these rights 
of free men are denied and those 
who enforce this denial do violence 
to the most sacred principles of 
American society. This is govcrn- 
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ment without consent of the govern- 
ed and those who believe such an 
arbitrary and autocratic relation in 
industry can continue are the idlest 
of dreamers. Those who persist in 
such practices are our nation's most 
dangerous enemies. It is they who 
plant the seed of anarchy and bol- 
sheviam. 

The American colonists did not 
fight for fine phrases. It was not 
alone the theoretical wrong of tax- 
ation without representation and 
government without consent that 
made them fight, but also the actual 
wrongs and suffering that followed. 

Wherever industrial autocracy 
survives and industrial democracy is 
denied, there is laid the seed of revo- 
lution which is bound to grow in 
class bitterness and resentment, to 
blossom forth ultimately in the adap- 
tation of destructive measures and 
procedure, instead of constructive 
and orderly processes of develop- 
ment for the happiness and pros- 
perity of all our people. 

Democracy must be progressive or 
die. The old political democracy fs 
the father of this new industrial 
democracy. The trade union move- 
ment is the potential new industrial 
democracy. Trade unions develop 
the reason, the consciejice and the 
civic sense of the wage-earners. 
Trade unions should be encouraged 
because they appeal to reason and 
not to the destructive passions of 
man. By combining into trade un- 
ions, in acting collectively, deciding 
questions by debate and majority 
vote, making sacrifices of opinion 
and individual superiority for the 
common good of all, the workers re- 
ceive an education and training which 
eminently fit them to take their 
rightful place in industry and in or- 
ganized society. Indeed, it is only by 
this education and training that 
democracies can live and grow and 
develop. Trade unions have done 
enormous good in the past. The/ 
have established their right to be 
counted among the greatest instru- 



mentalities of civilization and social 
progress. 

In the middle ages, the trade un- 
ions, then called guilds, were among 
the most remarkable institutions of 
those days. They prevented undue 
comipetition and rendered individual 
opulence impossible. They protect- 
ed the worker from a continued 
struggle for existence and insured a 
comparatively contented life. The 
trade unions of today are among the 
most loyal and devoted advocates 
and defenders of our democracy and 
democratic institutions. Like the 
guilds of old, they protect the wage- 
earners against undue competition, 
prevent individual or corporate opu- 
lence and each day bring into the 
worker's life a better day and a 
brighter hope than the day before. 

Workmen who do not join their 
union are untrue to their best inter- 
ests. Business men who do not en- 
courage their employes to join their 
union and who do not support them 
in all their struggles to maintain 
their trade organizations are untrue 
to their interest and to those of so- 
ciety at large. Every attempt on the 
part of employers to prevent em- 
ployes from uniting to promote and 
protect their best interests is an at- 
tempt to de-humanize and de-civilize 
the workers and the nation. 

The labor movement is not fana- 
ticism or bolshevism. It is a con- 
structive effort to prevent both. The 
workers do not care to listen to har- 
angues on alleged violence and out- 
rages upon the rights of others from 
those who are doing the very things 
charged against the men of Labor. 
The wage-earners of our land do not 
deny to business society the same 
riglits and privileges claimed for 
themselves. They want to be free, 
to organize and to take their right- 
ful place in our industrial as well as 
in our political life. They insist on 
having an impelling voice m deter- 
mining the relation which shall gov- 
ern employers and employes and to 
participate in an equal degree in de- 
termining the standards and require- 
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ments of manufacture and production 
and receive a just and equitable share 
in the reward of their actrvities. 

Let it be clearly understood that 
those who will deny the workers 
their freedom, their rights and privi- 
leges in industry, who claim for 
themselves 'Vested rights" to do as 
they will, are blind leaders of the 
blind, walking on the edge of a 
precipice in pursuit of a false con- 
cept of liberty, illusive and delusive, 
fatal to themselves and to all who 
follow. The safety of our nation, 
the welfare of all olir people, lie to- 
day in the democratic ideals of our 
government, the full observance of 
the rights and privileges of the 
American wage-earners and in the 
orderly, lawful and progressive atti- 
tude and spirit of American trade 
unionism. 



BUILDING TRADES STRIKES 

Syracuse, N. Y. — ^Builders and con- 
tractors having refused to make any 
concessions to building trades workers 
they ceased work, and 2,000 are now idle. 
Increases which precipitated the trouble 
are : Carpenters, from 62% to 75 cents ; 
painters, from 65 to 75 cents; plumbers, 
from 75 cents to $1 ; electricians, from 
75 to 85 cents; sheet metal workers, 
from 65 to 75 cents; cement finishers, 
from 70 to 80 cents; laborers, from 42 
to 55 cents. Lathers being refused an 
increase are also idle. The other trades 
will be involved if an attempt is made 
to put non-union men to work. 

Dcs Moines, Iowa. — The building 
trades are on strike to secure recognition 
and increases over the old scales of the 
various unions affiliated with the council. 

York, Pa. — ^The nine building trades 
tmions of this city have received a char- 
ter for the formation of a building 
trades council and the new body is now 
in working order 

Fort Wayne. Ind. — The contractors 
having refused to agree to the new wage 
demands of the electrical workers and 
the plumbers, they refused to continue 



work. The former asked an advance 
from 62% to 75 cents per hour, and the 
latter asked an increase from 65.10 85 
cents. The carpenters reached an agree- 
ment with the contractors whereby they 
advanced pay from 65 cents per hour to 
^2^^, The painters settled for 70 cents 
per hour and the bricklayers signed up 
for 82^ cents per hour. The journey- 
men plumbers last fall forced an ad- 
vance of five cents an hour. Imme- 
diately the contractors added 20 cents 
an hour to their price, thereby reaping 
a benefit of 300 per cent per hour for 
the service of the plumber and now re- 
fused to divide. 



TEACHERS MEET SUCCESS 

Washington. — ^The campaign of the 
American Federation of Teachers is 
meeting with unexpected success 
throughout the country and is being 
given a great welcome in Canada as 
well. There a number of unions are 
also reported to have been formed. The 
unsuccessful efforts of the school teach- 
ers in the past to secure proper remuner- 
ation for their services is being resented, 
and they are now hopeful of arousing 
public sentiment in their behalf that will 
^result in forcing the recognition they 
are entitled to. 

A new charter every other day has 
"been the result since the campaign was 
started, giving assurance that within a 
short time all of the public school teach- 
ers of at least the big centers of popula- 
tion and industry will have a local of 
the teachers* union established. To 
date, it is stated, there have been seventy 
charters issued for new unions from 
coast to coast. 

The aims of this vigorous young 
national trade union organization of 
educators are democratization of the 
schools and fair working conditions for 
teachers. Various school boards have 
lately exhibited their autocratic, illiberal 
attitude on public questions to the extent 
of actual persecution of teachers and 
the attempted suppression of free discus- 
sion in the schools. 



The man who keeps his mouth shut 
never has to eat his words. 
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]\ Elimination of Jurisdiction Disputes and tKe jt 
\y Encouragement of Building Operations U 



Conference held in New York City, 
February 15-19 between the Executive 
Officials of International Unions of the 
Building Industry, Mr. E. /. Russell 
representing the American Institute of 
Architects; Mr, John B. Lennon repre^ 
senting the United States Department 
of Labor; Mr, W, G, Luce, Director 
Housing Bureau, United States Ship^ 
ping Board,- 

{Continued from April issue) 
MR. JOHN B. LENNON— About 
three mpnths ago, I received a wire 
from Secretary Wilson to come to 
Washington; I was at that time m 
Iowa; and on my arrival there he 
said that a number of men had 
spoken to him, he didn't tell me who, 
nor did I ask him who they were, re- 
garding the jurisdictional disputes 
that existed in the building trades 
throughout our country, and that they 
decided that I was the man to under- 
take an investigation of the matter, 
and if I saw fit after an investigation 
to ofFei- some iplan that might be 
agreeable for tht solution of these 
troubles. 

1 started on the work as I had time, 
because I had other work to attend 
to, visiting a number of cities mostly 
in the western country. What I find 
to be a general situation is that our 
cities and towns are filling up with 
men who are idle. I live in a com- 
paratively small city and yet I was 
told by people whose judgment I re- 
spect that we had in a city of 40,000 
inhabitants last week one thousana 
idle men. Of course that is abnor- 
mal. The truth of the matter is we 
might as well recognize, that a young 
boy ^yho has gone into the army or 
navy and served a year or a year and 
a half or two years, when ne is dis- 
charged, he is born into a new world, 
and has forgotten the old world he 
formerly lived in. He was only a 



boy and hadn't been developed into 
a man. I have a grandson in New 
York who came out of the navy after 
nearly two year's service, a few 
weeks ago. He had been offered sev- 
eral jobs but he won't go to work 
yet. He can't seemingly, and thous- 
ands 6i boys are the same. Those 
boys will be ready to go to work 
when the spring opens or sooner. 

The building* trades, I believe to 
be the most important ot aTI the field 
of peace activities that have been 
largely set aside except m certain 
places where encampments were 
built and sea going vessels, etc., have 
been hurt as bad or worse than any 
industry in the United States. The 
truth of the matter is there are very 
few buildings of any size being erect- 
ed at the present time and even gov- 
ernment buildings, the appropriations 
for which have been passed by the 
last Congress — not the present one, 
but the last Congress — have been 
shunted to one side and are not being 
built. The money has been appro- 
priated and I suppose is in the United 
States Treasury. 

The war has been fought and th? 
necessities of our people and their 
interests require that everybody 
should get back into peace fndustry 
just as soon as possible and as effec- 
tively as possible. 

I have been in touch, as some of 
these men know, with jurisdictional 
matters ever since they were firrt 
dreamed of in the United States. 
The statement that is sometimes 
made none of them have been settled 
is not true. Some of them have been 
settled. Some of them have been 
settled in the building trades. There 
are continuously new causes for their 
coming to the surface, and something 
will have to be done in my judgment, 
from what I have found, that will 
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enable, as Mr. Russell said, all the 
principal elements that are essential 
in the building industry to work to- 
gether for their elimination. 

I have known, so far as decisions 
in the labor movement were con- 
cerned, the highest authority to 
render a decision along a certain line, 
and by the time that authority was 
again assembled, perhaps two or 
three months later, it was discovered 
in a number of cities, and a number 
of them important ones, an opposite 
decision had been rendered locally. 
Well, that didn't lessen the trouble 
by any manner of means — it positive- 
ly made it worse. It would have been 
better in some instances if no decis- 
ion had been rendered rather than 
that should take place. What is nec- 
essary is to find a method by which a 
jurisdictional dispute can be taken up 
and handled and a determination 
made and that the local people will 
be given to understand that that is 
to be the decision, if one is made lo- 
cally as well as to cover the whole 
country. 

I have seen individually, not col- 
lectively, except in one or two in- 
stances, a great many trade unionists 
since I have been looking a little into 
this matter, I have seen a great many 
contractors; I have seen some archi- 
tects besides those who are in here, 
and in two instances, I have seen 
men who are largely interested in 
one of our large cities because their 
money was invested in buildings. It 
is a matter perhaps about which men 
cannot tell exactly what they will do 
in the future. They may tind they 
have to change their minds, but in- 
vestors I have seen say these ques- 
tions must be settled, and the wages 
settled, or they will invest no more 
money. They have said it in as posi- 
tive language as it can be put. The 
contractors I have met, and I have 
met quite a large number — I want to 
say this for the benefit of those here 
representing the Unions — with the ex- 
ception of only one out ot the large 
number I have talked with, have all 
said that they desire to do business 



with the unions — they didn't wan; 
any non-union men on their jobs. 
They prefer to transact whatever 
business was necessary to carry on 
their work with the organizations. 
They believe that they get not only 
better service but more continuous 
service than they could by trying to 
erect large buildings by hiring indi- 
viduals. 

I believe the time is now propitious 
for a real attempt to worn out some 
plan whereby these questions can be 
settled. The cost has not all been on 
the employers; in fact, the contrac- 
tors are very often protected by a 
strike clause in the contract, but they 
have lost money on accouni ot juris- 
dictional disputes for the reason, en- 
terprises haven't been entered upon 
that otherwise would have been. 1 
have found buildings, and I am not 
going to mention them, but the proof 
can be had if it is wanted, where 
there has been as high in the erection 
of a good sized btiilding as one hun- 
dred disputes because of jurisdic- 
tional claims. Some of you men 
knOw that as well as I do, and know 
it better. Of course, many of them 
were di&putes of perhaps a compara- 
tively few minutes lasting an hour or 
two. Others lasted several weeks ,- 
some lasted a long time; everybody 
in the building industry in the United 
States knows about the building tied 
up in Cincinnati a long time. That 
is one notable instance. The Bevo 
plant in St. Louis is another. There 
are plenty of others. I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying to you men, I belong 
with the union men; I never was any- 
where else; I started nearly fifty 
years ago; I say to them with the 
spirit of willingness to co-operate 
with them with this subject, I am not 
dealing with any strikes. Those are 
questions that must be met as tfiey 
arise. But these questions of juris- 
diction disputes have cost not thous- 
ands of dollars; they have cost mil- 
Ions of dollars; there are some men 
here who know that is true, i don't 
believe I agree with Mr. Russell that 
perhaps the time is not here to sug- 
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gest a plan. I have one in my head. 

Try it. 

I have no hestitancy so far as 
myself is concerned about stating my 
ideas on the subject: I believe that 
an adjustment board with jurisdic- 
tion co-equal with the jurisdiction of 
the unions, that means the United 
States and Canada, can be formed, to 
consist of perhaps five or six or seven 
representing the unions, and the same 
number of members representing the 
architects and contractors, and that 
upon submission to them of the ques- 
tions that are now hanging fire in 
the office of the Building Trades, sub- 
mit them to the committee and have 
the committee make an award of the 
work that is in dispute. 

I don't believe it is necessary that 
every man engaged in the building 
industry shall accord their consent 
to abide by such a decision. I be- 
lieve that if a majority, a consider- 
able majority of the diflferent elements 
that are interested in the industry will 
say they will go along with the mat- 
ter and they will undertake to carry 
it out, that a situation will develop 
that will gradually bring in those 
that did not take hold in the very be- 
ginning. Of course, there are details 
in the creation of such a board 
that would be necessary to for- 
mulate. No man ought to sit on 
the board if he should be a member 
of any of the organizations that is 
trying his own case, and no contrac- 
tor, if he were selected by the Con- 
tractors* Association, should sit on 
the Board to try a case that arises 
on a contract in which he was in- 
terested. 

I think it would be necessary, as hi 
the Wlar Labor Board, to have alter- 
nates, so that in cases of that kind 
arising, a change could be made 
easily of another man representing 
that side of the General Committee 
that is not interested directly on the 
specific issue before the Committee. 

There have been disputes in the 
past that I know about — and I am 
the only man here that does — no one 
else knows about them — that would 



have been settled had it not been for 
the delay that took place before action 
could be taken. I am confident that 
if disputes could have been settled 
within ten days, they would have 
been really settled. But because they 
waited six months or a year, they 
were not adjusted. So that I believe 
that these plans with modifications 
must require the speediest action 
that is possible and do justice to the 
industry. And consequently, a com- 
mittee of that kind would have its 
hands full for perhaps a month or 
more disposing of the matters already 
on file, and after that, would have to 
work out their own method so that 
speedy action could be Jiad on new 
questions that arose. 

It is not surprising that these dis- 
putes have existed and are still exist- 
ing. The architect is looking for 
some new methods to use in the con- 
struction of buildings and so is the 
contractor. New material is coming 
into the buildings, perhaps not new 
materials, but application of mater- 
ials where never before applied. That 
is a problem will require study. It 
has had some and can have more 
without doing any harm, but when 
those matters arise and building is 
in way of construction, it should be 
investigated at once and handled. 

The questions here at issue to 
some extent aflFect outside of the 
strictly building industry, that is, the 
erection of buildings. There are lots 
of other work, and there is going to 
be more other work, that the men ot 
the building trades will naturally do, 
and it is not the erection of build- 
ings — improvements of every kind 
that will come under the Jurisdiction 
of building trades more extensively 
than in the past. The school has 
been opened a long time and the 
lessons have been very severe in some 
instances. The cost has been tremen- 
dous and I can't help but at least be 
hopeful that we can organize some 
system that the contractors gener- 
ally, the architects generally, as far 
as I know about them, and the 
unions, will take hold of and handle, 
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and handle to a successful termina- 
tion. 

I wouldn't expect that every union 
would fall in line right away; I wish 
they would. They gain more by fall- 
ing in line, in my judgment, than they 
do by standing out. But if a large 
number of the unions fall in line with 
the two other elements of the indus- 
try and decisions are rendered, they 
are generally going to prevail in the 
industry without regard to whether 
it is in a town where there are or- 
ganizations or in a town where 
there are none. I am just as sure of 
that as I am of my existence because 
it is the natural conclusion. Unifor- 
mity will prevail generally in the de- 
tails of an industry and they will 
prevail in this instance if an agree- 
ment can be had to settle it in the 
way suggested, or some other way. 

I will answer any questions any 
one cares to ask me. 

I want to mention a matter before 
I forget it, I met three large con- 
tractors in the United States, not all 
three in one city, one in each of three 
cities, who said this to me — they are 
all three of them employers of the 
organizations you men represent. 
They said, **There ought to be found 
some way to stop delay of adjusting 
jurisdictional disputes or thev would 
find a way, or get out of business." 
They cited in one city where con- 
tractors have as far as they have been 
able, settled the matters and these 
men cited the same place and said it 
was the alternative, they may get out 
of business or assume the authority 
themselves, to say who should do the 
work here or there or the other place. 
I said, "They will have a happy time 
of it." They said, "There is nothing 
else for it." 

(Continued in June issue) 



Do you know my wife talked less 
in February than any month during 
the past year? 

That's unusual. Was she sick? 

No. There was only 28 days in the 
month. 



MUST WAIT DECISION 

Washington. — The common law 
rule that either party to an arbitra- 
tion agreement may withdraw at 
his pleasure is not applicable to in- 
dustrial controversies, according to 
the ruling of the national war labor 
board if refusing to grant the Akin- 
Erskine Milling company of Evans- 
ville, Ind., the privilege of withdraw- 
ing a labor dispute from the board's 
consideration. 

The effect of the decision is that 
employers and workers, having made 
a joint submission to the board, 
must wait and abide by its final 
award. 



AND THE WAREHOUSE 
SAILED AWAY 

A negro regiment was getting its 
first baptism of fire. As shell after 
shell exploded, one sturdy buck 
threw himself on the ground and 
howled aloud. An officer remon- 
strated with him. 

"You're not scared, are you?" 

"Suttinly Ah'm scairt, lieutenant. 
Why wouldn't a man be scairt?" 

"Didn't you come over here to 
fight?" 

"No, suh. Indeed Ah did not! Ah 
— Ah didn' come a-a-a-talll Ah was 
brung." 

"Brung? What do you mean?" 

"Well, lieutenant, it was like this: 
Ah'm down there in Atlanta an' Ah 
heahs dat niggers in New York is 
gettin' seben an' eight dollehs a day 
faw doin' nothin' much but tottin' 
empty barrels an' such round de 
docks. Ah gits one of them jobs, 
and Ah'm doin' well till one day 
'long comes a white man. He says: 

" *You-all niggehs is too good to 
be only gittin' eight dollehs a day. 
All you boys whut want to sign up 
faw ten dollehs a day step right in 
that doah yondeh.' Lieutenant, they 
was a big warehouse there by the 
side of 'at dock, an* we goes through 
the doah. Then they shuts the doah 
behind us, an' suh, that warehouse 
jes' up and sailed away!" 
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[ The Mew SalA)ation Army 



There is a new Salvation Army! 

The old army, the army everybody 
knew, whose outward symbols were the 
girl with the tambourine, the little group 
on the street corner with the big bass 
drum and the blatant trumpets, the red- 
clad, cotton- whiskered Santa Claus, 
jingling his little bell and shivering be- 
side his kettle at Christmas time— that 
army is no more. In its place has arisen 
another Salvation Army, a mighty 
legion, still militant still aggressive in 
the performance of the tasks of helpful 
service to which it is consecrated, but 
a vaster force, with a new dignity and a 
new esteem in the hearts of the people. 

Out of the fires of war has come this 
new army. What the Salvation Army 
did on the battlefields of France is a 
story that is known to every American. 
More than 2,000,000 soldiers have told 
it. The praises of the girl with the 
doughnut have been sung by every 
American boy who went overseas with 
Pershing's army. 

Except in rare cases the Salvation 
Army was never able to obtain the 
sinews of war from those who might 
have been expected to contribute most 
largely to its support. P.eople with 
money in their pockets regarded the Sal- 
vation Army and its methods with good- 
natural contempt. They might, as a jest, 
toss a coin into the tambourine. But 
that was all; they held ever a lingering 
doubt about the use to which even the 
few pennies they contributed were to be 
put. Certainly they could not bring 
themselves to see any merit in the Salva- 
ton Army's way of making collections, 
of the "cheap" methods by which the 
audiences were attracted to the curb- 
stone evangelistic meetings. 

And then the Salvation Army put 
aside the blue and red uniform its work- 
ers had worn, put on the olive drab of 
service, and went to war. So quietly — 
even secretly— did they do it that the 
boys of the front line trenches, passing 



through the shell-swept terrain behind 
their lines on the way to their rest bil- 
lets, encountered Salvation Army over- 
seas workers and realized neither who 
they were or what they were there for. 
But what their mission at the front was 
the girls of the Salvation Army made 
plain very quickly. 

The story drifted across the Atlantic 
— it was not told by the heroines of the 
Salvation Army themselves, but by the 
alert war correspondents and officers and 
soldiers of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. 

And the American people received the 
remarkable tales of the Salvation Army 
exploits overseas as the American 
people would have been expected to. 
They took back with characteristic 
American sense of fair play all the 
doubts, all the little half contemptious 
digs they had made at the Salvation 
Army and its ways for more than five 
decades. 

The Savation Army in short has come 
into its own, and with its new popular- 
ity has come responsibilities that cannot 
be shirked. Everywhere there is a cry 
for the expansion of Salvation Army 
activities. And the Army, always ready 
to progress with the times, has heeded 
that call and has prepared plans for the 
future which overshadow the most ex- 
tended and far-reaching work it has 
done in the past. 

In making its future plans the Salva- 
tion Army first considered one problem 
which has bothered its chiefs in the past 
and which has been brought home to it 
more than ever as a result of the war, 
that is the financing of its work. 

Beginning May 19, and continuing to 
May 26, the Salvation Army will wage 
a nation-wide campaign for its Home 
Service Fund. The amount determined 
on as the target will be $13,000,000, 
which budget, submitted by the provin- 
cial and divisional officers of the Salva- 
tion Army in all parts of the United 
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States show, will be necessary for the 
rehabilitation of the Salvation Army in 
this country after the financial drain* 
which its war work made upon it, and 
to permit the Army to carry on its work 
in accordance with its future plans. 



Campaign headquarters have been 
opened at 680 Fifth avenue, New York, 
and all is in readiness for the opening 
gun of the campaign, which will intro- 
duce officially to the people of the United 
States the new Salvation Army. 
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$2,500 NOT ENOUGH 

Washington. — A year's study by the 
United States Department of Labor of 
living conditions in this country shows 
that salaried family men of the $2,500 
class or less find saving difficult Ac- 
cording to the tabulations many families 
can show a surplus of only $50 at the 
end of the year and that most show a 
deficit. Meanwhile the cost of living 
continues to soar. 



The investigation shows that approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the total income is 
all that the "average family" has left 
after making necessary expenditures for 
food, clothing, rent, light, heat and furni- 
ture. Out of this 20 per cent surplus 
must come all costs of medicinal attend- 
ance, amusements entertainments, dona- 
tions to churches, education and miscel- 
laneous expenses. 
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The first of the new Government posters designed to 
encourage thrift in the United States is being distributed by 
the Savings Division of the Treasury Department. The 
poster is the work of the noted artist, Haskell Coffin, 
whose war posters figured in many of the Government war 
drives. 

The painting represents a winged Victory, with lowered 
sword, bearing in her up-raised hand a branch of palm. The 
painting is an artist's protest against the ugliness and horror 
of war, and represents his conception of the beauty and ten- 
derness of peace. The picture bears the legend : ** Share in 
the victory, save for your country, save for yourself. Buy 
War Savings Stamps. *' 

''It was my desire,** said Mr. Coffin, "to draw a Vic- 
tory with sweetness and tenderness, emerging triumphant 
from conflict in a noble cause. I sought to make a lyric 
painting, to be used in some constructive movement. I did 
not want to do a vain and glorious Victory, rejoicing in death 
and horror. I am delighted that this picture is to be used by 
the Government to further thrift.'' 

There is also a story back of the palm of peace. Mr. 
Coffin went to a florist's shop to purchase this palm, but 
when the florist learned to what use it was to be put, he re- 
fused to accept any money for the branch, saying that he 
gladly contributed it to so important a cause. 
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WORLD-WIDE BILL OF 

RIGHTS FOR LABOR 

New York. — The Evening Mail 
says: 

"A response to the spirit of the 
time and an enabling clause to the 
new international law are found in 
the supplement to the peace treaty 
framed by the international commis- 
sion on labor legislation, of which 
Samuel Gompcrs is chairman, and 
adopted by the peace conference. 

"It is a bill of rights for the man 
who labors that the conTerence has 
adopted. In its scope and signifi- 
cance it is not far different from the 
declaration of independence signed 
by the spokesjnen of the 13 colonies. 
It is, in effect, an annex to that 
document. 

"The commission's p.ea for the 
adoptiqn of this labor bill of rights 
was passed in the last analysis upon 
labor's instinct of self-preservation 
and upon its desire for the preservation 
of society upon its present founda- 
trons of reason and sanity. 

"There is nothing that savors of 
unreasonableness in its stipulations, 
or in any other clause in the pro- 
posed bill of rights for the vast mass 
of the peoples of all countries. 

"It is peculiarly fitting, too, that 
these pledges and declarations should 
be made a part of the treaty of 
peace. 

"This war has been fought and 
won primarily to liberate man — to 
liberate him from the horror and the 
menace of invasion; to ^vindicate his 
freedom, his sovereignty and the in- 
tegrity of his home and his soul. 

**It would have been a grave act 
of omission if in the definition of 
the ne\v and juster foundations of 
the new order of the world the 
rights or nine-tenths of its popula- 
tion — its workers — had found no af- 
firmation. 

"The eight hour law, trie prohi- 
bition of child labor, a reasonable 
living wage — all these declarations 
are expressions of the new brother- 
hood of man, the new realization of 
the right of peoples to govern their 



own lives and to work out their own 
destinies. 

"Labor has a right to specific in- 
clusion in this new brotherhood, this 
new guarantee of the freedom of 
self-determination and self-develop- 
ment. 

"The world could not, in this un- 
precedented period of righting of 
wrongs, have denied to^.its working 
people — the foundation of its power 
and its happiness — the guarantees to 
which they are plainly entitled." 



TO ORGANIZED LABOR 

Greeting: 

You are hereby officially notified 
that the Brunswick Phonograph 
strike has been settled. The firm 
granting every demand of the union: 

Recognition of the union. 

The union scale of wages. 

The shorter work day. 

The re-employment, without dis- 
crimination, of every member who 
went on strike. 

None but union men to be hired in 
the future. 

The immediate discharge of every 
strike breaker. 

Improved working conditions of 
the factories. 

We fully appreciate the fact that 
the successful termination of this 
strike was due entirely to the united 
co-operation of organized labor. The 
Metal Polishers International Union 
deeply appreciates this and extends 
its sincere thanks. Kindly notify all 
dealers, the press and the general 
public that this strike has ended. 

With kindest wishes for the gen- 
eral success of the labor movement, 
we remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
IV. W. BRITTON,, President. 
Attest: CHAS. R. ATHERTON. 
General Secretary. 

NOTE:— To the Labor press we 
extend our thanks for the publicity 
given this strike; may we now ask 
that you print a notice informing or- 
ganized labor and the public in gen- 
eral of the settlement. 
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Drilling for Taps 



It frequently happens that when 
we want a tapped hole in a piece .of 
work, the table of tap drills that we 
have saved is somewhere else, so we 
usually guess at the size. 

But there is a very handy little 
formula which can be easily remem- 
bered and worked out with a piece 
of chalk when occasion requires. 

For V threads it is: 

1733 
S=T in which 

N 

S=size of drill 

T=outside diameter of tap 

N=number threads per inch. 

A .75 inch tap with 10 tnreads will 

1.733 

then require: S=.75 =75— -1733 

10 
=.5767, or practically .58. although 
a % inch drill will generally be used 
as it allows a little, .02 on a side, for 
being forced up by the tap. 

In cast iron it is better not to 
allow a perfectly full thread as the 
sjiarp edge crumbles ana is apt to 
spoil the thread when unscrewed, so 
an allowance of .02 or .03 on a side 
for fairly coarse threads, over 10 to 
the inch, is good practice. 

For Uniljed States Standard 
threads, which are only % the depth 
of a V thread, the formula has a 
different constant, being i 3 instead 

1.3 

of 1733 and reads S=T . 

N 
Taking the same case as before 
1.3 

we have S=.7S =75— .I3=.62 

10 
or % inch without any allowance, 
but as the U. S. S. thread has a fiat 
top and bottom, this is not neces- 
sary, even for cast iron, and no al- 
lowance need be counted on. 

In fact we might use the U. S. S. 



formula in nearly any case, as in the 
V thread it allows for crumbling of 
cast iron and . the forcing, up of 
wrought iron. 

Judgment, gained from experience, 
will tell you how much to allow, if 
any. 

But suppose you are a tool maker 
and have a die to make, which is to 
cut an 18 V thread, 2.25 inches ^ in 
diameter. 

1733 

Then 8=2.25 =2.25 — .09= 

18 
2.16 inches, which is the correct size 
to bore the die to allow a full thread. 
For the U. S. S. thread the applica- 
tion is the same, using 1.3 instead 
.of i.733» and this will be found very 
handy by any tool maker. 

TAP DRILLS. 
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WILL HELP THEMSELVES 

New York, May. — Drug Clerks 
who hoped the state legislature 
would secure an eight-hour day for 
them have concluded to help them- 
selves. The law makers ignored 
their plea and now the clerks are 
discussing trade union methods. They 
will demand an eight-hour day and 
$40 for registered and $25 for un- 
registered clerks. Employes in both 
retail and wholesale drug houses are 
involved. 
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MINERS HELD LIABLE 

FOR OVER $600,000 

St. Paul, Minn. — In upholding a 
judgment of $200,000 against the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
the federal court of appeals in this 
city has ruled that a trade union is 
liable for the acts of individual mem- 
bers. The judgment, which is simi- 
lar to the English TaflF Vale decis- 
ion, which was overthrown by the 
English parliament, was rendered by 
the United States court for the 
western district of Arkansas. 

Under the Sherman anti-trust law 
the judgment is automatically trebled 
and the United Mine Wforkers of 
America, as an organization, is held 
l^ble for damages totaling over 
$600,000. 

The suit is the result of an at- 
tempt by a Philadelphia high finan- 
cier to operate Arkansas coal com- 
panies on a non-union basis after he* 
had contracted to pay higher royal- 
ties for his coal lands than did his 
competitors and had tied himself up 
with shipping arrangements that 
landed him in the bankruptcy court. 

A fight against the union was 
then started and the financier's blun- 
ders were overlooked because he 
was "attempting to run his own busi- 
ness." He claimed the union de- 
stroyed his property in 1914. This 
was prior to the passage of the 
Clayton amendments to th^ Sher- 
man anti-trust law. 

Suit was started against the inter- 
national organization of miner? on 
the ground that it instigated the 
proceedings when its members re- 
fused to mine coal on a non-union 
basis, in competition with organized 
mines. Damages were also asked 
because of the alleged charge that a 
riotous crowd was led and directed 
by officers of the union. 

The union insisted that it dis- 
proved violence and that it should 
not be held liable for the acts of 
members who are in a crowd of this 
character. 

The decision opens the door for 
detectives who join a union and who 



instigate riots, as has been done 
times without number. In these 
cases an international trade union 
and its treasury is held responsible 
ev^n though such strike is not cal- 
led, financed or indorsed by the in- 
ternational and is merely a local or 
district strike. 

The decision will be appealed by 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 



SOLONS FORGET PROMISES 

Sacramento, Car. — "The forty- 
third session of the California Legis- 
lature was a bitter disappointment to 
all who have fondly believed that we 
are living in a period where new 
conceptions of human liberty, justice 
and opportunity will be applied in 
the relations between man and 
man," reports Paul Scharrenberg, 
legislative representative, California 
State Federation of Labor. 

The laws enacted were: An im- 
pjTOved compensation law reducing 
the waiting period from ten to seven 
days and other changes; providing 
for vocational re-education and re- 
habilitation of workers disabled in 
industry; improved child labor law; 
limiting the hours of domestic ser- 
vants to ten per day and sixty per 
week; improved labor camp sanita- 
tion; better semi-monthly pay-day 
law, and correcting defects in old 
law; creating a permanent state pub- 
lic works commission to extend pub- 
lic works during period of extraordi- 
nary employment, etc.; extension of 
state lancj settlement policy by the 
appropriation of $1,000,000 to carry 
on the work of the board, and sub- 
mitting to a vote of the people a pro- 
posal to issue bonds to the^ amount 
of $10,000,000 for a still further ex- 
tension of that policy to provide em- 
ployment and rural homes for our 
returned soldiers and sailors; adop- 
tion of a resolution indorsing the 
seamen's act of 1915, and calling 
upon California's congressional dele- 
gation to uphold the beneficent fea- 
tures of that law. 
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Every Disabled Soldier and Sailor SKould Kriow 



That the Government is resolved 
to do its best to restore him to 
health, strength, and self-supporting 
activity. 

That until his discharge trom hos- 
pital care the medical and surgical 
treatment necessary to restore him 
to health and strength is under the 
jurisdiction of the Military or Naval 
authorities. 

That the vocational training which 
may be afterwards necessary to re- 
store his self-supporting activity is 
under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational educa- 
tion. 

That if he needs an artificial limb 
or other orthopedic or mechanical 
appliance the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance supplies it free upon his 
discharge and renews it when con- 
sidered necessary. 

That if, after his discharge, he 
again needs medical treatment on 
account of his disability the Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance supplies it 
free. 

That any man whose disability en- 
titles him to compensation under the 
War-Risk Insurance Act may be pro- 
vided by the Federal Board with a 
course of vocational training for a 
new occupation. 

That the Government strongly 
recommends each man who needs it 
to undertake vocational training and 
put himself under the care of the 
Federal Board, but the decision to 
do so is optional with each man. 

That if his disability does prevent 
him from returning to employment 
without training and he elects to 
follow a course of vocational train- 
ing provided by the Federal Board, 
the course will be furnished free of 
cost, and he will also be paid as 
long as the training TasTs a monthly 
compensation equal to the sum to 
which he is entitled under the War- 
Risk Insurance Act or a sum equal 
to the pay of his last month of active 



service, whichever is the greater, but 
in no case will a single man or a 
man required by his course of in- 
struction to have apart from his de- 
pendents receive less than $65 per 
month, exclusive of the sum paid de- 
pendent; nor will a man living with 
his dependents receive less than $75 
per month, inclusive of sum paid to 
dependents. 

That if his disability does not pre- 
vent him from returning to employ- 
ment without training and he elects 
to follow a course of vocational 
training provided by the Federal 
Board, the course will be furnished 
free of cost to him, and the compen- 
sation provided by tne War-Risk 
Insurance, Act will be paid to him, 
but no allowance will be paid to his 
family. 

That in addition to the above the 
family or dependents of each dis- 
abled man will receive from the Gov- 
ernment during his period of train- 
ing the same monthly allotment and 
allowance as that paid prior to his 
discharge from the Army or the 
Navy. 

That upon completion of his 
course of training he will continue 
to receive the compensation prescrib- 
ed by the War-Risk Insurance Act 
so long as his disability continues. 

That in nearly every case, by fol- 
lowing the advice and suggestions of 
the Federal Board, he can either get 
rid of the handicap caused by his 
disability or acquire new powers to 
replace any that may have been 
'ost. 

That if he is willing to learn and 
to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties to increase his skill offered him 
by the Federal Board he can usually 
get a better position than he had be- 
fore entering the service. 

That if he fails to take advantage 
of these opportunities he will find 
himself badly, handicapped when he is 
obliged to compete with the able- 
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bodied men who come back to work 
after the war. 

That the Federal Board, through 
its vocational experts, will study his 
particular disability and advise him 
as to the proper course to pursue and 
give him free training for the occu- 
pation best suited to him. 

That on the satisfactory comple- 
tion of his training the Federal 
Board, through its employment serv- 
ice, will assist him to secure a posi- 
tion. 

That public authorities and other 
large employers will in many cases, 
at least, give the disabled soldiers 
and sailors preference when filling 
vacant positions, provided they 
possess the training necessary to 
fill them. 

All disabled soldiers, whether in 
or out of the hospital, should address 
their communications cither to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, Dl C, or to the 
district office of the Federal Board 
of the district in which te is loca- 
ted. 



INTERESTING REPORT 

Columbus, Ohio.— The State of Ohio 
has issued an interesting industrial re- 
port, which shows that $1,000,000,000 
in round numbers was paid by Ohio em- 
ployers in wages and salaries to workers 
in all industries during 1917. The report 
was compiled by the chief statistician of 
the State industrial commission. The 
number of workers was 1,285,167 ex- 
ceeding by 100,000 the total reported em- 
ployed in 1916. In the mines and quarries 
the number of workers rose fom 51,200 
to 63,000 and their earnings increased 
from $28,000,000 to $51,000,000. 

Eighty per cent of the billion-dollar 
payroll reached persons engaged in the 
manufacturing industries. There were 
800,000 wage-earners, 60,000 bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers and office clerks and 
5,600 non-traveling salespeople in all 
branches of manufacture. 



RECORD BUILDING 

BOOM ANTICIPATED 

Wiashington.— The building deficiency 
in the North Central States is estimated 
by the United States Department of 
Labor to be in the sum of $i,5ii,2oaooo. 
A recent survey of building conditions 
in North Atlantic States placed the de- 
ficiency in that district at $1,200,000,000. 

The department's statement that the 
current year is likely to prove one of 
unprecedented building activity seems to 
be fully justified. Building permits and 
contracts let indicate that building con- 
struction work the country over is rapid- 
ly getting back to pre-war figures. It 
is clainued that the new normal will 
be far ahead of the pre-war figures. The 
rapidity with which building and con- 
struction work is reviving indicates that 
building interests are convinced there 
will be no reduction in construction cost 
for several years, if at all. 

April was a record month. Construc- 
tion totalled $224,000,000 in the territory 
east of the Missouri and north of the 
Ohio River. This is 40 per cent more 
than the v^ilue of March contracts and 
more than twice the April average of 
$96,000,000 for the last nine years. Jobs 
for millions of workmen at present high 
hvages also are seen in the record con- 
tract total. 

Although the department's data in- 
cludes only partial reports for the 
month, officials said there can be no 
doubt that the estimate is correct enough 
to establish the record total computed. 
Building engineering contracts for 
the week ending April 4, amounted to 
nearly $61,000,000. For the week ending 
April II, the total was approximately 
$40,000,000 and for that of April 18, 
it reached more than $56,000,000. 



"I see by your advertisements, Abe, 

that you are selling your stock at cost." 

"Yes. What it costs the customers." 



CITY EMPLOYES UNITE 

Houston, Texas. — A large percent- 
age of city employes, composing the 
street and_bridge departments, h^ve 
formed a union. 



$50,000,000 FOR ROADS 
Harrisburg, Pa. — Governor Sproul 
has signed a bill authorizing the issuance 
of $50,000,000 for building roads. 
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LABOR ACT APPROVED 

Washington. — President Wilson has 
cabled Secretary Tumulty that the labor 
program adopted as part of the treaty of 
peace ''constitutes one of the most im- 
portant achievements of the new day in 
which the interests of labor are to be 
s}rstematically and intelligently safe- 
guarded and promoted." 

The message was made public at the 
WWte House and reads as follows : 

"The labor program which the con- 
ference of peace has adopted as part 
of the treaty of peace constitutes one 
of the most important achievements of 
the new day in which the interests of 
labor are to be systematically and intelli- 
gently safeguarded and promoted. 
Amidst the multitude of other interests 
this great step forward is apt to be over- 
looked and yet no other single thing that 
has been done will help more to stabilize 
conditions of labor throughout the 
•world and ultinxately relieve the unhappy 
conditions which in too many places 
have prevailed. Personally I regard this 
as one of the most gratifying achieve- 
ments of the conference.*' 



UNITED PRESS TIED UP 

Los Angeles, Calif. — ^As a protest 
against violation of the seniority clause 
in their written agreement with tele- 
graphers, the leased wire service of the 
United Press was completely tied up by 
the refusal of every telegrapher from 
San Diego, Calif., to Vancouver, B. C, 
to permit the service to start until the 
order was rescinded. 

The United Press then receded from 
its position and the operators resumed 
"work pending a final adjustment of the 
situation by mail from the New York 
office. 



ESTABLISH 8-HOUR DAY 

Lis1>oa, Portugal. — -The govern- 
ment has decided to establish a na- 
tional eight-hour day, commencing 
June I. 



"Beware of small expenses; a small 
leak will sink a great ship." — Benjamin 
Franklin. Wise buying will keep the 
savings ship afloat. Buy W. S. S. 



TEACHERS FORM UNION 

Houston, Texas. — At a meeting of 
250 school teachers held in this city they 
voted unanimously to apply for a charter 
to the American Federation of Teachers. 
The movement to get in line with the 
national organization is developing at a 
lively rate all over the State. 



BUILD NOW! 



''Constniction Adds to the Perman- 
ent Wealth of the Country and 
the Individual" 



Wages are paid for the creating of 
wealth. Wages are labor's share of the 
wealth it has produced, rather than a 
mortgage on wealth that it will produce. 
Wealth depends upon construction; and 
in the building field not only does the 
individual add to his personal wealth, 
but he adds to the assets of the Nation. 

The United States now has more 
wealth than any other two nations com- 
bined. Every house built, every road 
constructed, every public building and 
improvement, is adding to that great 
accumulation of permanent wealth, mak- 
ing the Nation stronger and stronger. 

A general, country-wide campaign of 
building, assuming reasonable intelli- 
gence is exercised, would do more than 
any other one thing to increase the 
permanent wealth of the Nation and. the 
individual. While its permanent wealth 
is piling up— especially when it is in 
the nature of homes owned by individ- 
uals — a nation may have its perplexing 
problems, but there is nothing serious or 
dangerous in its industrial status. 

The permanent wealth of the country 
is represented in homes, buildings, pri- 
vate and public construction work — is 
the Nation's reserve fund. As long as 
the reserve fund is growing the Nation 
is a Going Concern and in sound condi- 
tion. 

If you would add to your personal 
wealth and make the Nation sounder 
and stronger— BUILD NOW. 



He — "I would like to propose a little 
toast." 

She— ''Nothin' doin' kid! I want a 
regular meal." — Widow. 
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FARM LAND VALUES RISE 

The value of farm lands is increas- 
ing steadily in the United States, the 
average for average grade plough 
lands being about $7431 per acre, as 
compared with $68.38 a year ago, 
$62.17 two years ago and $58.39 three 
years ago. 

Greatest percentage increase in val- 
ues during the last year occurred in 
the South Atlantic States, in the Caro- 
linas and Geo*rgia, and extended to 
Alabama, Kentucky and Arkansas. 
Small or no increases were made in 
the New England States, the Pacific 
Coast States and Louisiana, Texas, 
Kansas and Montana. Material in- 
creases were reported from Nebraska 
'and South Diakota. 

Iowa stands first in value oi plough- 
ing lands, her average being $169 per 
acre, followed by Illinois with $I44» 
California with $121 and Indiana with 
$100. Alabama reports the lowest 
average value of plough lands, at $24 
per acre, and Mississippi next, at 
$25.50. 

Average farm land in New York 
has increased from $53 an acre to $60 
in three years, while in New Jersey 
it has risen from $65 to $76. In Con- 
necticut the advance has been from 
$49 to $55, and in Massachusetts from 
$62 to $68. Iowa not only has the 
dearest land, but in three years it has 
advanced from $135 to $169. Pennsyl- 
vania farmers have gained exactly 20 
per cent by natural increment, the rise 
being from $50 an acre to $60. 



PlAIN^T SALES INCREASE 

Increasing sales of paint each week 
show that the "Paint up and clean up" 
campaign is encouraging much needed 
repairs, according to reports received 
by the United States Department of 
Labor. 

Restrictions regarding colors, limited 
to 12 during the war period, have been 
removed and the 32 commonly deemed 
necessary to meet the usual demands 
are again on the market. Prices are 
still above normal, but it is more costly 
to neglect painting than to buy paint 
at advanced prices, property owners 
realize, and accordingly dealers report 
increased sales. 

"It will be at least a year before 
any perceptible reduction in painting 
material takes place," a dealer is quoted 
as saying. "Lower prices will not come 



until there has been a reduction in the 
cost of both raw materials and labor and 
the shortage of linseed oil is relieved. 
The reduced supply of oil is attributed 
to the short flax crop last season and the 
difficulty in getting shipments through 
from Argentina. 

"Where buildings have been allowed 
to go without painting during the war 
period, the decision to paint now is 
due first to the necessity of preserving 
woodwork from further deterioration 
and of protecting exteriors. Further 
neglect would prove more costly than 
paint." 



A WOOLLY STORY 

During the delivery of an address 
Senator Charles E. Townsend of 
Michigan referred to the ease with 
which a business firm sometimes 
may be weakened, and told this 
story: 

Two brothers once ran a store in 
a sjnall Western town, where they 
had quite a large trade in wool on 
barter. Evidently one of the broth- 
ers become converted at a revival 
and it was not long before he was 
urging the other to follow in his 
footsteps. _ 

"You ought to join, Jake," said 
the converted one. "You don't 
know how helpful and comforting it 
is to be a member of the church." 

"I know, Bill," admitted Jake, 
thoughtfully, "and I would like to 
join, but I don't see how 1 can." 

"Why not?" persisted tjie first. 
"What is to prevent you?" 

"Well, it's jes' this way, Bill," de- 
clared Jake. "There has got to be 
somebody in the firnt to weigh this 
here wool." 



Benjamin Franklin said: ''Remember 
that time is money. He that can earn 
ten shillings a day by his labor, and sits 
idle one-half that day, though he spends 
but sixpence during his idleness, he has 
really spent or thrown away five shillings 
beside." Make your time and money 
work. Buy W. S. S. 



— ^Whatcvcr a man reaps sonie 
one must have planted. 
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LISTEN, MR. BURLESON! 



By A. M. SIMONS 

Of the American Alliance for Labor 

and Democracy 



It is time to quit talking about re- 
fusing to "recognize unions." It is like 
denying the existence of a granite cliff. 
This does not hurt the cliff, but is apt 
to be hard on the air-filled bottle that 
is hurled against the rocks. 



When a man begins to talk of smash- 
ing unions it is time to examine his 
head. At least he should be removed 
to a museum. He is certainly a danger- 
ous citizen. If he possesses any indus- 
trial power he will do more to incite 
to violence, invite revolution and boost 
Bolshevism than all the soap-boxers, 
red posters and parlor martyrs that 
clutter up the picture. A social Binet 
test would reveal a racial kindergarten 
mind. 

It was rationally possible to expect 
success for the first attack on the unions. 
Weakness in "forward sight" is some- 
thing we have all experienced. Absence 
of **hind-sight" indicates softening 
somewhere besides in the heart. 

Almost anyone might have been ex- 
cused for thinking he could clean out 
the first little union. It was an outlaw 
anyhow. Everybody was against it. Its 
leaders were not sure they were right. 
Its members were full of fear and sus- 
picion. There was much more hope than 
cash in the treasury. 

Something has happened to that union 
in the succeeding hundred years. It has 
grown so that its old friends and 
enemies may be pardoned for not "recog- 
nizing" it. But they ought to respect 
it after they are introduced. At least 
they should have sense enough not to try 
to ignore its existence or to beat it up. 

The little outlawed, friendless, penni- 
less waif of last century has grown into 
a big, husky, trained giant, that has 
demanded and obtained respect from the 
greatest of the earth. He has millions 
of dollars in his pockets, a mighty army 
of friends and great influence in high 
places. 

Great Britain is now inviting the co- 
operation of the unions in the conduct 
of industry and government. The War 
Labor Board of the United States, with 
half its members employers who had 
always fought unions, imaninaously 
agreed that labor has a right to organ- 
ization and recognition. 

When the League of Nations was born 
it gave hearty recognition to union labor. 

Then we have Burleson and the United 
States Steel Company saying they will 
not recognize the unions. The head of 
the governmental department with the 
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largest number of empl6yes defies the 
policy of that government and invites a 
struggle with unionism. In this he is 
joined by the largest private employer of 
labor, the billion dollar steel trust, 
swelled with war profits. 

We know what happened to the toad 
that tried to imitate the ox. But this 
is a bad time to be blowing up. 



LABOR IN THE TREATY 

Clauses Proposed by Commission 

Headed by Gompers for Insertion 

in World Peace Pact 

The High Contracting Parties declare 
their acceptance of the following prin- 
ciples and engage to take all necessary 
steps to secure their realization in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation to he 
made by the International Labor Con- 
ference as to their practical application: 

1. In right and in fact the labor of 
a human being should not be treated as 
merchandise or an article of commerce. 

2. Employers and workers should be 
allowed the right of association for all 
lawful purposes. 

3. No child should be permitted to be 
employed in industry or commerce be- 
fore the age of fourteen years, in order 
that every child may be insured reason- 
able opportunities for mental and phys- 
ical education. 

Between the years of fourteen and 
eighteen, young persons of either sex 
may only be employed on work which is 
not harmful to their physical develop- 
ment and on condition that the contin- 
uation of their technical or general 
education is insured. 

4. Every worker has a right to a 
wage adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life having regard to the 
civilization of his time and country. 

5. Equal pay should be given to 
women and to men for work of equal 
value in quantity and quality. 

6. A weekly rest, including Sunday, 
or its equivalent for all workers. 

7. Limitation of the hours of work in 
industry on the basis of eight hours a 
day or forty-eight hours a week, sub- 
ject to an exception for countries in 



which cHmatic conditions, the imperfect 
development of industrial development 
or industrial organization or other 
special circumstances render the indus- 
trial efficiency of the workers substan- 
tially different. 

The International Labor Conference 
will recommend a basis approximately 
equivalent to the above for adoption in 
such countries. 

8. In all matters concerning their 
status as workers and social insurance 
foreign workman lawfully admitted to 
any country and their families should 
be insured the same treatment as the 
nationals of that country. 

9. All States should institute a sys- 
tem of inspection in which women should 
take part, in order to insure the enforce- 
ment of the laws and regulations for the 
protection of the workers. 



JOHN F. TOBIN IS DEAD 

Boston. — ^John F. Tobin, for years 
president of the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers' Union, died after an ailment of con- 
siderable length. The funeral was at- 
tended by a large number of trade 
unionists. 

The A. F. of L. was represented by 
First Vice President Duncan, on re- 
quest of President Gompers. 

Deceased was one of the best-known 
trade unionists in this country. His 
career as a member and as an official 
of organized labor was long and honor- 
able. 

The deceased was 64 years old. He 
was one of the leading figures in the 
organization of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers' Union, over twenty years ago. 
He was the first president of that organ- 
ization and has been continuously elect- 
ed to that office. 



MRS. LENNON IS DEAD 

, Bloomington 111. — Mrs. Lennon, 
wife of John B. Lennon, former 
treasurer of the A. F. of L., died 
suddenly at her home in this city. 
Deceased was well-known to trade 
unionists through her attendance at 
labor gatherings and A. F. of L. con- 
ventions with her husband. 
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" SPRING BLOSSOMS " 
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PACIFYING MOTHER 

Daughter — "Everett kissed me last 
night." 

Mother (indignantly) — ^•That ' is 
outrageous. Dlid you sit on him for 
it?" 

Daughter— "I did." —Widow. 



TRIED IT 



Willie seemed deep in thought. A 
puzzled frown marred his chubby 
face. 

"I can't make it out!" he muttered. 

**Make what out?" asked his moth- 
er, who had been watching her little 
son with an amused smile. 

"Why every one calls little brother 
a bouncing baby." 

"Well, isn't he?" smiled mother. 

"No," said Willie. "WJien I drop- 
ped him this morning he didn't 
bounce a bit." 



"What on earth made you pick the 
air service?" 

"Well, if you don't like it, there 
are lots of chances to drop out*' — 
Widow. 



JUST SO 

"Fate deals some of us heavy 
blows." 

"Everything depends on the way 
you take them, my friend. Trip 
hammer blows transform soft iron 
into tempered steel." 



REAL GUILT 



A Chinese diplomat mentioned 
something about a Chinaman having 
committed suicide by eatmg gold leaf. 

"Well," said a society woman in the 
company, "I can't understand how 
that could have killed him." 

"Probably," answered the diplomat, 
seriously, "he died from the con- 
sciousness of inward guilt." 



TWO MYSTERIES 

"Mamma," Lush's wife was asked 
by her little girl, "where does the 
fire go when it goes out?" 

"I don't know, child," said Mrs. 
Lush. "You might just as well ask 
me where your father goes when he 
goes out." 



Bertie — She told me you told her 
that secret I told you not to tell her. 

Bertie — Miy hat! I told her not to 
tell you I told her. 

Gertie— I told her I wouldn't tell 
you she told me, so don't tell her I 
told you. 



WOULDN'T PRACTICE ON HER 

"Am I the only girl you ever 
loved?" 

"Darling, do you suppose I could 
aspire to you if I were in the amateur 
class?" 



QUITE SO 

*2o — I have a suit for every day in 
the week. 

*2i (awestruck) — Yeahr* 

•2qh-Uh huh, this is it^Cornell 
Widow. 



Fishermen — Mutt and Je£P 



Dearest Beatrice — Last week, in New 
York in the subway, I met a sweet 
young girl. After a short chat, I de- 
cided to take her out to dine. We went 
to Rector's and the Midnight Show and 
then I took her home in a taxi. I 
loaned her my watch so that she would 
know what time it was when she awoke 
the next morning. But I forgot to 
learn her last name and her address. 
How can I find her? 

A. BOOB. 

P. S. — She really was a pretty girl. 

Dear AB — ^You lose, brother, you los* ! 
^Penn State Froth, BEATRICE. 
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THE UNION LABEL A FACTOR 
IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

One of the big things developed by 
the war as a stabilizer of industrial 
conditions was the need for a more ex- 
tended adoption of the principle of col- 
lective bargaining. 

The War Labor Board which was 
created by proclamsation of the President 
for the purpose of adjusting disputes 
in war industries declared as its first 
principle "the right of workers to or- 
ganize in trade unions and to bargain 
collectively through chosen representa- 
tives is recognized dnd affirmed. This 
right shall not be denied, abridged or 
interfered with by the employers in any 
manner whatsoever.'* 

The use of a union label, shop card 
or working button to designate the 
product of trade unionists or their em- 
ployment in an establishment is predi- 
cated upon a trade agreement, carrying 
with it the collective bargaining prin- 
ciple, with all that this implies. 



When an appeal is made to give 
preference to the purchase of commod- 
ities bearing the union label or a shop 
where a card is displayed or a button 
worn to distinguish membership in a 
trade union, it is a request to recognize 
a fundamental principle of the trade 
union movement, the trade agreement 

Under the trade agreemient the work- 
ers have a full and equal opportunity 
to regulate their hours of labor and 
wage scale, as except this measure of 
justice is accorded them, there can be 
no union label, shop card or button 
agreement with any employer. 

Justice and equity are therefore guar^ 
anteed to those who use their purchasing 
power in favor of the trade agreement, 
as exemplified by the Union Label, shop 
card or working button, as well as high 
class workmanship and humane treat- 
ment, and in addition to this is the satis- 
faction of knowing that a consistent de- 
mand for labeled goods strengthens the 
trade agreement and Union Label. 
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NEW YORK 
Labor's Resurrection 
Mir. Editor: 

The world does move. There Is no 
doubt of this tremendous fact Think 
of it! Labor's interest carea tor and 
promoted at the peace conference 
held in Paris on April ii, 1919. 
Never has labor appeared so respect- 
able as it is today. It is not only 
worthy of its hire, but it is worthy of 
decent consideration and treatment. 
Think of it, the mighty and powerful 
of earth entering into council with 
the representatives of organized la- 
bor. The war has made this peace 
conference possible. Thank God! 
Some good has come out of the fear- 
ful welter of fire and blood of the last 
four fateful years. 

President Samuel Gompers, the 
head of the International Labor com- 
mission, presented its report m Paris 
on March 24. If the full session 
should adopt the report of the com- 
mission as rendered, it will mark the 
beginning of a new age for the work- 
ing people of all countries. This fact 
is of wonderful importance to the 
world. Not to a few fortunate ones, 
the wealthy and the powerful, but to 
the many who have always hereto- 
fore been compelled by force of cir- 
cumstances, over which they had no 
control, "to beg a brother of the 
earth to give them leave to toil." 

The labor commission has drawn 
for inclusion in the treaty of peace 
a paper containing nine points: 

"i. In right and in fact the labor 
of a human being should not be 
treated as merchandise or an article 
of commerce. 

"2. Employers and workers should 



be allowed the right of association 
for all lawful purposes. 

"3. No child should be permitted 
to be employed in industry or com- 
merce before the age of 14 years, in 
order that every child may be insur- 
ed reasonable opportunities for men- 
tal and physical education. 

"Between the years of 14 and 18, 
young persons of either sex may on- 
ly be employed on work which is 
not harmful to their physical deve- 
lopment and on condition that the 
continuation of their technical or 
general education is insured. 

"4. Every worker has a right to 
a wage adequate to maintain a rea- 
sonable standard of life having re- 
gard to the civilization of his time 
and country. 

"5. Equal pay should be given to 
women and to men for work of equal 
value in quantity and quality." 

"6. A weekly rest, including Sun- 
day, or its equivalent for all work- 
ers. 

"7. Limitation of the hours of 
work in industry on the basis of 
eight hours a day or forty-eight 
hours a week, subject to an excep- 
tion for countries in which climatic 
conditions, the unperfect develop- 
ment of industrial organization or 
other special circumstances render 
the industrial efficiency of the work- 
ers substantially different. 

"The International Labor Confer- 
ence will recommend a * basis ap- 
proximately equivalent to the above 
for adoption in such countries. 

"8. In all matters concerning 
their status as workers and social 
insurance, foreign workmen lawfully 
admitted to any country and their 
families should be insured the same 
treatment as the nationals of that 
country. 

"9. All states should institute a 
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system of inspection in which 
women should take part to insure 
the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of the 
workers." 

Surely President Wilson's hand 
can be seen in the foregoing. No 
one but a lover of Democracy and 
the possession of a warm sympathe- 
tic nature would have exerted him- 
self as our President has done in the 
recognition of the claims of labor as 
shown in this report of the comjnis- 
sion. 

There is not only to be a perman- 
ent international labor office at 
Geneva, a town in Switzerland, but 
an annual world labor conference, 
the first meeting of which would be 
held in Washington, D. C, sometime 
next fall. Each country will send to 
these annual conferences two official 
representatives, as well as one for 
the workers and one for the em- 
ployers. This, of course, means that 
the workers have only one-fourth of 
the voting power, but this objection 
is outweighed by the fact that the 
employers have only one-fourth of 
the voting power, too, and the fur- 
ther consideration that unless the 
governments have at least half the 
delegates, the work of the conven- 
tions would be fruitless because the 
measure passed might fail of confir- 
mation at home. 

Publicity largely will be depended 
upon to bring about the enforcement 
of these new international standards. 
Any industrial group may report to 
the secretary of the league any al- 
leged violation of the standard; this 
report will be investigated and the 
offending nation directed to behave 
itself. If it does not, after publicity, 
economic pressure will be brought 
to bear upon thejDffender. 

America, our dear dear land, has 
every right to be generously proud 
of the part her representatives have 
had in framing this sensible humane 
and general programme. It hardly 
seems possible that such a report 
could be presented to the world for 
adoption at this time. Think of it! 



the interest of workmen and work- 
women seriously considered in a 
world court. 

In this way and in tnis way only, 
lies peace for the world. Labor must 
be rendered more generally attrac- 
tive and remunerative, without im- 
pairing the efficiency of capital, so 
that all the workers of society may 
have their proper share in the dis- 
tribution of profits. Here n wc sec 
the death of_Socialism, Anarchy and 
Bolshevism. They were produced by 
tyranny and they will die when 
justice and liberty reigns. Only in 
law can real freedom exist. There 
will be in America no revolution 
brought on by workmen. Ingrained 
in the average American workman, 
is the respect for law and order 
which nothing can destroy except m- 
justice. Our labor unions have 
taught us how to govern ourselves 
even more than our churches have. 
Oh ye churchmen if you want to 
win labor to your ranks, interest 
yourselves in the workmen's prob- 
lems. 

Workmen mean to do right; we 
may not know how but by the eter- 
nal we will learn how, sometime, 
somewhere. We believe in ourselves, 
whether anybody else does so or 
not. We believe in the eternal reali- 
ties of Justice, Democracy and Free- 
dom upon which our beloved Repub- 
lic is founded. We would rather be 
free, though as poor as Job's turkey, 
than slaves to tradition and caste 
though as rich as Croesus. 

Our unions may pitch and flounder 
in the wind and mire for a while but 
they will arise and become decent 
again because they are ballasted with 
common sense and gumption. 

There are a few extremists in our 
ranks, mostly imported, blessed _ or 
damned by an unconquerable itch 
for talk and trouble, but we still 
have a majority who think as well 
as talk. 

Fortunately for organized labor 
and for the world in general, the 
chairman of the commission on In- 
ternational Labor Legislation was 
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our tried and true champion of La- 
bor, Samuel Gompers. He and his 
associates have given to the world 
an intelligent and workable plan for 
the settlement of labor disputes. This 
is his greatest achievement in his 
busy and eventful career — and is a 
litting climax to his life's work. Sad 
to report that on the very day when 
his splendid work was made public 
he met with a serious taxicab acci^ 
dent here in New York. The acci- 
dent occured on Broadway and 
Forty-first street about 2.30 o'clock. 
A northbound Broadway car struck 
and wrecked the cab in which he was 
riding. At 69 years of age we fear 
that it will be a serious handicap to 
him in his work. At last accounts, 
however, President Gompers was 
resting quietly, and fast improving 
in strength, confidently expecting to 
attend the next executive council of 
the federation in Washington. God 
grant that it may be so. 

Fraternally Submitted, 

W. HAVENSTRITE. 
Local No. I, New York. 



BOSTON, MASS. 
The Yankee Division 
To the Editor: 

One year and more than 8 months 
ago some hundreds of our people 
witnessed the silent and unrecorded 
departure for France of the brave ?t, 
the noblest, the best young man- 
hood of New England. No one who 
then participated in ceremony of 
farewell to any of the organizations 
of the Yankee Division will ever for- 
get it — the ranks of men standing a 
long time ready with their packs on 
the ground by their sides as the sun 
went down behind the trees that bor- 
dered the camp; at last the peal of 
the bugle sounding the march; the 
half muffled orders, the packs taken 
up, and the solemn march station- 
ward begun in the gloom, while fath- 
ers, mothers, sisters and sweethearts 
fell in along the side and accompan- 
ied the boys t6 the train. 

But how different was the scene 



in Boston on April 25. For one day 
even for those who suffered most, the 
pall of tragedy that has intervened 
is pushed aside. No longer was there 
any burden of silence and suppres- 
sion. There on one occas on the 
bands were still, and even the flags 
were furled, the music on April 25th 
sounded a triumph, the bright ban- 
ners filled the air, and the shouts of 
the people rose to greet the proudly 
marching column. Men and women 
who were most grievously bereaved 
carried their heads high not only in 
token of the victory their dead help- 
ed to achieve, but in respectful tri- 
bute to the brave comrades who un- 
derwent an equal risk, but have been 
permitted to return. It was the day 
of the return of the living to our 
homes, and of the dead to our proud 
hearts forever. 

Boston literally went wild in its 
enthusiasm over the Yankee Divis- 
ion. Words fail to describe the 
scenes that greeted the marching 
columns all along the route. It is 
certain that our city never witnessed 
a military spectacle so crowded with 
significance and so happily enthral- 
ling. 

New York welcomed her own sol- 
dier boys — the Seventy-seventh Di- 
vision — with a demonstration that at- 
tracted millions of people. But that 
vast crowd, in its remarkable enthus- 
iasm, failed to surpass in noisy wel- 
come or in heart emotions the Bos- 
ton demonstration of April 25th. 
There were more than 20,000 soldiers 
in line — New England's best blood — 
the embodiment of eager, intense, 
robust Americanism; and as they 
marched with the precision of the 
trained soldiers that they proved to 
be on the battlefield of France, they 
were responsive to the feelings that 
animated the throng of cheering 
spectators. 

These men had withstood the ter- 
rors of the Aisne-Marne, the St. 
Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensives and they had come home to 
be discharged from their country's 
service under conditions that filled 
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their hearts with protqundest emo- 
tions. Wlhat a gift it is to be born 
and reared in New England and what 
a pleasure it is for the correspond- 
ent to know, that go where you will, 
read what you may, be it education- 
ally, industrially, or on the field of 
honor the New England spirit and 
the New England trained boy leads 
the World. 

M. A. O'BRIEN. 
Local No. 4, Boston, Mass. 



PITTSBURGH, PA. 

To the Editor: 

Well Local No. 6 have had their 
wage scale signed for i year. Me- 
chanics wages $7.25 first 6 months 
and $7.50 second 6 months. Helpers 
to get $4.80 for the year, and we hope 
all other locals have had their wage 
scale signed satisfactory. Local No. 
6 extends their deepest sympathy to 
Brother McDbnald of Local No. 4 in 
his recent bereavement. We had the 
greatest turnout of people in the 
smoky city to witness the return ot 
our heroes, namely the Old i8th 
regiment and the 15th Engineers on 
May 7th, for which greeting the 
Mayor declared a half holiday and 
Pittsburgh did full justice to Tier 
returning heroes. Our brothers are 
almost all back from "Over there." 
Brother Jackson arrived home May 
6th. We still have brothers E. Hein- 
sins, Oble Doughtery and brother 
Bob Rote whom we expect to see 
any day. We extend the boys from 
Boston our deepest sympathv in hav- 
ing to put up with Bro. Sighthill's 
Bull about Brazil. Washing the boys 
all a prosperous season. 

Fraternally, 

J. W. SCHULTZ. 
Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



LADIES OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 

To the Editor: 

Pittsburgh gave a banquet for 
their husbands Saturday eve, April 
I2th, at the Monongahela House. 
Covers were laid for the following: 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Allen, Mr. and 



Mrs. J. Schultz, Mr. and Mrs. T. Al- 
len, Mr. and Mrs. F. Mobley, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Allen, Mr. and Mrs. L Evans, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Buerkle, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Kelley, Mr. and Mrs. W. Mc- 
Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. S. Wallister, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Kind. 

The evening was spent in dancing 
and every one had a good time. 

The ladies are holding a party at 
Mrs. Schultz*s Home, May 6th, it 
being her 3rd wedding anniversary. 
It takes the form of a Poverty So- 
cial, (Puzzle). Will the elevator men 
come (Jre^sed up an(d pay their fines, 
or will they come poverty stricken 
and not help the ladies replenish the 
treasury? 

MRS. JACK SCHULTZ, 
Secretary of the Elevator Ladies of 

Local No. 6, Pittsburgh. 



SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 

To the Editor: 

Authority, when vested in a conserva- 
tive, sane and rational human being, is a 
potent factor for much good — e^ecially 
regarding the officers of unions. 

An appeal from the decision of any 
president or chairman of a social, frat- 
ernal or other organization is seldom 
sustained by those over whom he is pre- 
siding. 

The ultimate conclusion of this, then, 
is for the proliterate to choose a leader 
without autocratic tendencies, if they 
wish to make their union or organiza- 
tion free for Democracy, which seems 
to be the goal of the thinking world. 

Democracy is a high-sounding word 
and embodies the principles of Ameri- 
canism more than any other word in 
Webster's Dictionary. Democracy does 
not mean that the entire membership of 
the union is to preside as president or 
act in any other official capacity. But 
it does provide that a representative is 
given his authority by fliose whom he 
is to govern. 

Authority rests and is exercised in 
several of the different offices of a union 
in a more or less degree, and it is well 
that each and every member take a part 
in the election of those who are to be 
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intrusted with their welfare in this 
**work-a-day world." 

Authority is abused in many ways, 
and the axiom of this statement can be 
verified by attendance at your union 
meetings or a canning of the reports 
from your State legislators. 

This old saying of **Give a calf rope 
and he will hang himself" belongs to the 
dark ages. 

^The up-to-date '*bird-man/' as he flies 
through the clouds, laughs at the in- 
consistancy of such obedience as these 
few lines by King Lear portray a past 
possible condition of the small fry 
"known as the audience" : 

'Thou hast seen a farmer's dog bark at 

a beggar. 
And the creature run from the cur. 
There, there, thou mightiest, behold the 

great image of authority, 
A dog's obeyed in office." 

I offer no apologies for the electorate, 
but it does seem that the rights of elec- 
tive franchises are being very poorly 
used. 

We have recourse to the rights of the 
initiative, referendum and recall, and 
we allow those in authority to throttle 
the injunction bill, which was presented 
by State Senator Flaherty, and we just 
lie here "supinely" on our backs and 
say, **What is the use?" 

Authority has been shamefully abused 
in the State of California. 

We, "you and I," seem to be the will- 
ing slaves of a "Me und Gott" vested 
right. We sit in a trance, while laws 
are being discussed, enacted and placed 
on our statute books, like "new-born 
babes." 

We take a program with all the inno- 
cence of a **six month's old child." 

Why do we do this? Why do we 
offer no objection to an obnoxious 
proposition or change in the laws of our 
locals? Is the listener less intelligent 
than the one who cries his wares from 
the housetops? 

Why do we keep quiet when we 
should speak or speak when we should 
keep quiet? 

Are we all a tongue-tied set of 
"thinking animals"? 

Why say tomorrow what should be 



said tonight? 

WJiy did the wives, mothers and rela- 
tives of a local of San Francisco form 
an auxiliary? 

What is the reason for press censor- 
ship? 

Fear of any obedience to those in 
authority is a lame excuse to justify 
the actions of the majority of the **non- 
gabby" members of No. 8, who are 
"sometimes and many times" the kickers 
of the "day after." 

Why fear and obey those in authority, 
when such authority becomes a menace 
to your daily routine of life? 

The authority of the Kaiser has 
ceased to exist; which amplifies this 
quotation : "When in authority, be just— 
for thine authority may cease." 

The right of elective franchise is the 
only lever by which we can pry our- 
selves loose from the autocratic rule of 
selfish interests. 

Despotic rule, by vested authority, is 
undemocratic and is consequently detri- 
mental to the fundamental principles of 
unionism. 

Modern intelligence is doing some 
slashing of the wings of those who have 
abused their inherited or elected author- 
ity. To resent the abuse of authority 
by resorting to physical force is a prim- 
itive method, but "direct action" seems 
to be the only way to deal with an 
abusive foreman on a job. 

Our destinies are affected by authority 
in its many forms, and objectional duties 
are forced upon us as workmen. But 
Svhen we, as union men, blindly obey 
an abuse of authority, which can be so 
easily remedied by our right of elective 
franchise, then we can be classed, and 
justly so, as "going to sleep at the 
switch" — nobody home. 

No member of any union should miss 
attending the meetings of his union — 
not even one meeting — for then and only 
then are you able to see or correct the 
abuse of vested authority in your 
officers. 

As I have no authority to force the 
readers of the Journal to read the fore- 
going, I will now jot down the doings of 
the boys of No. 8, which are always 
interesting to us: 

Bro. M. Grimes is with the State 
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Bureau of Elevator Inspection. Mat was 
an old-timer with the Otis Company, and 
his many friends wish him success. 

Bro. J. J. Souder has been on the sick 
list the past month, and we surely miss 
Jay at our meetings, for he is a union 
man first, last and always. 

Ex-President A Stern was with us 
last meeting. Al resigned from the State 
Inspection and is now with the Elevator 
Equipment. Co. 

Ex-Treasurer Pete Larkin is spending 
his Saturday afternoons on his war gar- 
den. 

Bro. C. Karlson reports a fine catch 
of silver smelts at Half Moon Bay. 

Bro. L. H. Jones, of the Spencer Co., 
advocates the idea of "No more going 
home, just because the roll is called." 

Bro. Robert Traynor is one of Otis* 
popular elevator inspectors. Bob tells us 
that "a little dissatisfaction at the bot- 
tom and a little intelligence at the top" 
is the only formula to make the world 
safe for Democracy. 

Bro. J. Upphoff reports Bro. H. Upp- 
hoff, Jr., is paying a visit to Monte 
Carlo. Johnny is the proud father of 
three boys "who are willing to lay down 
their lives for such as you and I." 

Local No. 8 joins with you in the hope 
of their safe return. 

Bro. Sam Rehlmeyer spends his Sat- 
urdays motoring over California's "new 
highways." 

Bro. J. W. Carlen attended the last 
meeting of No. 8. Bill is there looo 
per cent. 

Bro. A. Krause says No 3 is A. 
Krause, Jr. Alex is one of the best 
woodworkers in our game. 

To the wives, mothers and daughters 
of No. 8: "J thank you, one and all, 
for your appreciation of my efforts in 
behalf of our Local Sick and Death 
Benefit Fund. 

Fraternally, 

ED. POOLE. 
Local No. 8, I. U. E. C. 



BUFFALO. N. Y. 

To the Editor: 

About the only matter lett to 
trouble Local 14 is the time and loca- 
tion of the picnic. Of course it is 



understood the picnic must hit Buf- 
falo before July 1st, but the location 
doesn't appear to worry any of the 
Brothers very much. 

The new agreements with the dif- 
ferent Co.'s have been signed for a 
year effective the first of May and 
arc evidently satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. If present signs don't fail 
Local No. 14 is in line for a pros- 
perous year. 

Bro. Jack Linderman resigned nrs 
seat in the local to assume the local 
superintendent position for the Smith 
Elevator Co. Needless to say Jack 
took with him the best wishes of the 
entire local. 

Bro. Ed. Deucher was elected to 
fill the president's chair, which Jack 
vacated. 

Bro. A. DeLancarter has been act- 
ing business agent for the past month 
and has been keeping everybody at 
work as well as looking after a few 
permit helpers. 

Bro. J. B. Conway of Local No. 
6 has been doing some work in Buf- 
falo for the Elevator Supply Co. and 
left for Jamestown, N. Y., where his 
old pal Bro. Guy Johnson is now 
installing a traction type machine in 
the Abrahamson and Bigelow depart- 
ment store. Conway says it is the 
greatest town on earth. The Indians 
discovered it, the Jews will not have 
anything to do with it, the Irish run 
it and the Sweeds own it, and John- 
son finds himself at home because 
they spell his name Yohnson. Bro- 
ther Geo. Farnsworth is watching 
the tools for Johnson, there is no 
doubt that Johnson will come out 
under the estimate, because July ist 
has hit this town already. As the 
Fifth Liberty Loan is now in pro- 
gress it is too bad that Bro. Geo. 
Brannick of Local No. i, New York 
is not here with us in Jamestown, as 
the last time the trio was together 
singing at the square in Syracuse, 
N. Y., was the cause of landing Syra- 
cuse over the top for the Third Loan. 
Bro. Brannick has a wonderful tenor 
voice. Of course Bro. Brannick 
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don't claim to be the champion tenor 
but he said he is as good as any. 
Fraternally yours, 

G. L. JOHNSON. 
Local No. 14, Buffalo, N. Y. 



MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

To the Editor: 

These few lines and remarks are 
being penciled while the writer is 
very much at leisure, for about fifty 
per cent of our local members are at 
the present writing out on a strike. 

The reason for this was that the 
employers of two local firms refused 
to allow our business representative 
access to their offices and also re- 
fused him to visit the men on the 
different jobs. We are in hopes of 
having this matter along with a wage 
adjustment settled before very long. 

It appears that there is a very un- 
favorable attitude toward our organ- 
ization, for which we can give no 
reason. The few minor disagree- 
ments between the emp»oyers and 
the organization could be more easily 
adjusted at times than is prevalent. 

What we want is harmony at all 
times and when this is in our midst 
we will all be more satisfied. 

We are sorry to report that Leo 
Glueckstein ex-member of Local No. 
15 that his wife has passed away, and 
members of Local No. 15 extend 
their heartfelt condolence to the family 
and relatives of the deceased in this 
hour of sorrow and bereavement. 
IJ^raternally, 

L. KOSTER. 
Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 



DETROIT, MICH. 

To the Editor: 

The Executive Board of Local No. 
36 had a meeting on May ist with 
the elevator companies doing eleva- 
tor work in Detroit and were suc- 
cessful in having a working agree- 
ment signed to take effect May ist, 
1919, ending May i, 1920 with an in- 
crease of five cents per hour for 
helpers and ten cents per hour for 
mechanics. Our helpers are receiv- 



ing 60C per hour and the mechanics 
are receiving 90c per hour, 44 hour 
week. 

The elevator work is a little slow 
just now, some members being out 
of work, although there are some 
large buildings under construction 
and several more to start in the near 
future. 

It is a great pleasure to state that 
two more members of Local No. ^6 
returned from France after 18 
months on the battle front. Brother 
L. L. Stiles and Brother Wm. Rife 
were in good health and after call- 
ing on their relatives and resting up 
will return to work where they left 
off. Well I will close for this time 
and will try to do better in the fu- 
ture. 

Fraternally, 
JOHN JULIEN. 
Local No. 36, Dtetroit, Mich. 



UNION COLLEGE OPENS 

Boston. — ^The college started by the 
Central Labor Union opened its doors 
with more than 150 enrolled students. 
The purpose of the college is to provide 
higher education for the workers. The 
students include both sexes and all ages. 
In one instance a father and daughter 
sat together. 

Among the first lessons are: "How 
to Write English," *'Shop Committees 
and Collective Bargaining," "Master 
Pieces of Literature" and "The Dis- 
tribution of Wealth." 



BEER FAVORED IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

Boston. — A petition bearing 125,000 
names was filed in the State Senate ask- 
ing the passage of a bill that would seek 
to permit the sale of beer, ale and light 
wines, containing not more than 4 per 
cent alcohol, in this State, notwithstand- 
ing the operation of the national pro- 
hibition amendment. It was presented 
in behalf of the State branch of the 
American Federation of Labor. It pro- 
vides for a local option system with the 
granting of licenses and collection of 
revenue. 
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"NO NAME STANDS HIGHER" 

New York. — Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, has been awarded the gold medal 
of the National Institute of Social 
Science for his achievements in behalf 
of humanity during the war. 

"There is no name that stands higher 
than yours in the cause of humanity," 
said George Gordon Battle In his pre- 
sentation address. "The fate of the 
world depended during this war on the 
attitude of labor. You have not only 
won the confidence of the people of the 
United States, but of the whole world." 

Mr. Gompers said he accepted the 
medal "in behalf of organized labor, 
which stood behind its country and flag 
100 per cent." 



**Cal was asked one day by a mission- 
ary what denomination he belonged to, 
and the old fellow's reply was this : 

"Bress ye, sah, dah's fo' roads leading 
f 'om hyah ter town^-de long road» de 
hill road, de sho* road, and de swamp 
road — ^but when Ah goes ter town wid er 
load er grain dey don't say ter me, 
"Uncle Calhoun, which road did yo* 
come in by?" but "Cal, is yo* wheat 
good?" — Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele' 
graph. 



THE RIGHT ROAD 

Bishop Flipper in an Atlanta address 
attacked bigotry. 

"But, dear friends," he ended, "the 
best set-back the bigot ever got was at 
the hands of old Cal Clay. 



ENCOURAGING RESULTS 

Washington. — Secretary Thomas F. 
Flaherty of the National Federation of 
Postal Employes reports that the follow- 
ing charters have been issued since Sep- 
tember I, 1918: September, 5; October, 
6; November, 10; December, 4; Janu- 
ary, 18; February, 23; March, 30; April, 
17, and still they come. It is evident that 
the intimidation and persecution of Post- 
master General Burleson is not affecting 
the organization of postal emplojres. 
The total for the months named is 113. 



JItt Mtmanum 



WHEREAS, It has pleased t)ie Almighty to remove from 
our midst 

Utatiftr (6txs IR. Srlton 

who was a loyal member of Local No. 36, and 

WHEREAS, In view of the great loss which, our Organ- 
ization has sustained and as a just tribute to the memory of 
the departed, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That Local No. 36 share in the condolence 
of the family of the deceased Brother, that the Charter be 
draped for a period of sixty days, that these resolutions be 
spread on the minutes of the Local and a copy be forwarded 

for insertion in our Official Journal. 

T. LAHIFF, 

President. 

J. JULIEN, 
Local No. 36, I. U. E. C, Detroit. Business Agent 
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NOTICE TO SECRETARIES OF 
LOCAL UNIONS 

Local Secretaries are requested to 
peruse the Directory of Officers and 
inform the Editor if there have been 
any changes made that do not appear 
in the Journal. 

LOCAL UNIONS 



Local No. I, New York City, N. Y. 
Meets second and fourth Thurs- 
days in month at Brevoort Hall, 156 
54th St 

President — ^Andrew Eagan, 154 B. 
54th St 

Recording Secretary — ^H. Die Granby, 
287 Audubon Ave. 

Financial Secretary^— Frank Volker, 
154 E. 54th St 

Treasurer— Fred. Grant, 154 E. 54th 
St 

Business Agents — E. Smith, Chas. 
Tieman. Office at Breevoort Hall, 
156 E. S4th St Phone 4448 Plaza. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^William 
Havenstrite. 



Local Now 2, Chicago, IlL Meets first 

and third Wednesday in month at 

673 W. Madison St, Rooms S04-50S 
President— L. Kelso, 6926 Dorchester 

Ave. 
Vice-President— C. Wiltgen, 2203 W. 

Monroe St 
Recording Secretary— Wfilliam Pease, 

1351 S. Karlov Ave. 
Financial Secretary— J. Dorack, 1230 

S. Avers Ave. 
Treasurer — L. Larson, 3250 Evergreen 

Ave. 
Business Agent — ^Walter Snow, 673 

W. Madison St, Rooms SOi-502, 

Phone Haymarket 723. 
Correspondent to Journal — E. Hana- 

way, 610 W. Adams St 



Local No. 3, St Louis, Bllio. Meets 
first and third Thrusdays in month 
at Unity Hall, 2651 and 2653 Locust 
St. 

President— Fred. Doyle, 6556 Scanlan 
Ave. 

Vice-President— H.- Weber, 5250 Al- 
cott Ave. 

Recording Secretary — Louis Volk, 
4745 Alabama Ave. 

Financial Secretary — O. P. Klein, 447 
Eichelberger Ave. 

Treasurer— F. H. Burmester, 5362 
Moffitt Ave. 

Business Agent — Louis Schaeffer, 
2651 Locust St Phones: Central 
586; Bomont 368. 

Correspondent to Journal — M. Cra- 
mer, 5521 Magnolia Ave. 



Loc^Llto, 4, B oston. Mass. Meets 
seconJ^and fourth Thursdays in 
month at 386 Harrison Ave. 

President— J. Frank Dutton, 6 Wain- 
wright St, Dorchester. 

Vice-President — Frank Bean, 33 Gay- 
head St, Roxbury. 

Recording Secretary — ^Wkn, J. Cas- 
serly, 104 Geneva Ave., Roxbury, 
Tel., Roxbury 1651M. 

Financial Secretary — ^Wm. Rosbor- 
ough, 20 Crocker St, Somerville. 

Treasurer — Olaf Benson, 519 Colum- 
bus Ave. 

Business Agent— J. C. Macdonald, 
386 Harrrison Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J, C. Mac- 
donald, 386 Harrison Ave. 



Local No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. Meets 
first and third Tuesday in month at 
Bricklayers' Hall, 707 N. Broad St 

President — Charles P. Fisher, 2516 
Codies St. 

Vice-President— C. Wolf, 3013 N. 
Warnock St. Phone Tioga 7584 W. 

Recording Secretary — William B. 
Macalister, 128 N. Wilton St 
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Financial Secretary — John Young, 

4617 Ludlow StV 
Treasurer — J. S. Irwin, 3637 N. 17th 

Street. 
Business Agent — Robert Smith, 210 

Heed Bldg., 1213 Filbert St., Phone 

Locust 5531. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. B. 

Macalister. 



Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets 
first and third Wednesdays in 
month at Washington Trust Co. 
Building, Fifth Ave. and Washing- 
ton St., 5th floor. 

President— W. F. Hopkins, 1308 
Protchard St., 20th Ward, Sheri- 
dan P. O. 

Vice-President — ^J. G. Hopkins, 6108 
Broad St. 

Recording Secretary — C. E. Dunn, 159 
Henderson St., N. S. 

Financial Secretary — G. J. Husak, 
2020 Sarah St., S. S. 

Treasurer— J. A. Cryder, 756 Wood- 
bourne Ave. 

Business Agent — H. Dl Rowan, Room 
507, Washington Trust Co. Bldg., 
Fifth Ave. and Washington St. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^H. D. 
Rowan, Labor Temple. 



Local No. 7, Baltimore, Md. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in 
month at Carpenters Hall, 715 N. 
Eutaw St. 

President — ^W. Koerber, 3639 Dorsey's 
Lane. 

Vice-President — N. Long, Morrell 
Park, Md. 

Recording Secretary — L. O. Dorsey, 
241 1 W. North Ave. 

Financial Secretary — H. Holland, 
2237 East North Ave. 

Treasurer— J. H. Fox, 920 W. Fay- 
ette St. 

Business Agent — ^W. Dowling, 1522 
McHenry St. 



Local No. 8, San Francisco, Gal. 
Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Harmony Hall, 200 Guer- 
rero St. 

President— F. Kalte, 1264 Vallejo St. 

Vice-President — Edw. McGee, 3662 
Twentieth St. 



Financial Secretary — E. Maring, 2629 

Diamond St. 
Recording Secretary — Wm. Manley, 

1607 Wbolsey St., Berkeley. 
Business Agent — E. W. McGee, 3662 

Twentieth St. 
Treasurer— Wm. Usher, 73 Haight St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Ed. Poole. 



Local No. 9, Minneapolis, Blinn. 

Meets first and third Fridays in 
the month at Union Temple Hall, 
24 Washington Ave., S. 

President — Emil Skoglund, 1414 Penn 
Ave., N. 

Vice-President— C. K. Wlsehart, 4223 
Blaisdale Ave. 

Recording Secretary — N. W. Johnson, 
1728 Wesley Ave., St. Paul. 

Financial Secretary — Swan Barton, 
3542 Dupont Ave., N. 

Treasurer — N. W. Johnson, 1728 Wes- 
ley Ave., St. Paul. 

Business Agent — ^J. J. McNellis, 2109 
Second Ave., N. 

Correspondent to Journal — J. J. Mc- 
Nellis, 2109 Second Ave., N. 



Local No. 10, Washington, D. C. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 

in the month at Pythian Temple, 

Ninth St., above K. N. W. 
President — George W. Jarboe, loii 

D St., S. E. 
Vice President — Harry A. Landon, 

404 R. I. Ave., N. W. 
Recording Secretary--Chas. Crump, 

Ballston, Va. 
Financial Secretary — ^J. F. Herrity, 

Ballston, Va. 
Treasurer— J. O. Whiting, 906 

Seventh St., S. W. 
Business Agent — ^John Ww Proctor, 

Ballston, Va. 
Correspondent to Journal — ^John W. 

Proctor, Ballston, Va, 



Local No. II Cincinnati, Ohio. Meets 
first and third Fridays in month at 
Bricklayer's Hall, Clarke and John 
Streets. 

President — Chas. Barkhau, 800 Pop- 
lar St. 

Vice-President — Chas. Ryan, Sedan) 
Street. 
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Recording Secretary — William Vos- 

lamber, 2900 Jefferson Ave. 
Financial Secretary — B. J. Veeneman, 

1054 Rittenhouse St. 
Treasurer — Hairy Berwick, 1131 Gest 

St. 
Business Agent— B. J. Veeneman, 1054 

Rittenhouse St. 



Local No. la, Kansas City, Mo. 

Meets first and third Thursdays in 
month at Labor Temple, 14th and 
Woodland Sts. 

President — H. L. Altman, 3816 An- 
derson St. 

Vice-President — L. H. Wilson, 1125 
Hasbrook, Kansas City, Kans. 

Recording Secretary — L. H, Skaggs, 
4937 Prospect Ave. 

Financial Secretary — ], W. Boyd, 
2412 Indiana Ave. 

Business Agent — George Best, 3618 
Wayne Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. H. 
Pomeroy, 4201 Agnes Ave. 



Local No. 14, Buffalo, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
Johnson Park Hall, Cor. Johnson 
Park and S. Elmwood Ave. 

President — Edw. Deuchler, 32 Indian 
Church Road. 

Vice-President — J. Reichard, 16 Per- 
shing Ave. 

Recording Secretary — A. DeLamarter, 
43 W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
F. N. Steep, 35 Coe Place. 

Business Agent — A. DeLamarter 43 
W. "rremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Correspondent to Journal— ;G. L. 
Johnson, 307 Niagara St. 



Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. Meets 
second s^nd fourth Fridays in month 
at Wisconsin Hall, 861 12th St. 

President — G. Lorenz, Room 205 Bris- 
bane Hall, 528 Chestnut St 

Vice President — Fred J. Rosenberg, 
Jr., 1 120 N. Pierce St . 

Recording Secretary — Louis J. Vier- 
thaler, 1366 Buffum St 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
H. J. Olson, 1 129 17th St 



Business Agent — G. Lorenz. Res., 894 
33rd St. Office, Brisbane Hall, 528 
Chestnut St 

Correspondent to Journal — Louis 
Koster, 417 23rd Ave. 



Local No. 16, New Orleans, La. 

Meets first and third Thursday In 
month at Exchange Place, near Ca- 
nal St. 

President — S. A. Wooledge, 2635 Mi- 
lan St 

Vice-President — John Carey, 1548 
Constance St. 

Recording Secretary — Robt Pattison, 
2910 Palmyra St 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer- 
Anthony Suhren, 2451 Leharpe St 



Local No. 17, Cleveland, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Cleveland Federation of 
Labor Hall, 310 Prospect Ave. 

President— E. M. Spore, 1351 E. 
iiith St 

Vice President — Chas. Haber, 5008 
Fram Ave. 

Recording Secretary — ^J. L Lloyd, 1037 
E. 76th St Phone, Rosedale S442M. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Charles Spoerke, 3126 W. 43d St 

Business AgentWohn Bishop, 310 
Prospect Ave. Phone, Main 2887. 

Correspondent to Journal— J. Kucera. 
3484 E. 140th St 



Local No. 18, Los Angeles, CaL Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Labor Temple, 538 Maple Ave. 

President — ^Jas. Mclntire, 4620 Wads- 
worth St 

Vice-President — Chester Conboy, 206 
E. 53rd St 

Recording Secretary — Charles R. 
Glaeser, 412 S. Daly St 

Financial Secretary — William LUWe, 
3930 Dossey St. 

Treasurer — Dwight F. Copley, Box 
964, Bell, Cal. 



Local No. 19, Seattle, Wash. Meets 
first Thursday in month at Labor 
Temple, 6th and University. 

President — Alexander Parks, 7829 
Straud Ave. 
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Vice-President — Wm. Tabor, 420 East 

73rd St. 
Recording Secretary — L. S. Grandy, 

81S E. 7Sth St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer. — 

F. H. Bitter, 2513 6th Ave. 
Business Agent — Perry Dashnow, 

6749 4th Ave., N. W. 
Correspondent to Journal — ^Joe Mc- 

Leod, 8312 5th Ave., S. 

Local No. ai, Dallas, Tex. Meets first 
and third Tuesdays in month at La- 
bor Temple, Young and Evergreen 
Sts. 

President— M. E. Byrd, 436 W. Page 
St 

Vice-President — Wi G. Sparks, 1821 
Gould St. 

Recording Secretary — R. M*. Owsley, 
339 Lake St., Sta. A. 

Financial Secretary — J, Hallmark, 408 
Penbrook St. 

Business Agent — Chas. Byers, 508 N. 
Harwood St. 



Local No. 23, Portland, Ore. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Dammien Hall, 4th and 
Washington Sts. 

President— Geo. Fiandt, 1274 E. Tay- 
lor St 

Vice-President — Chas. Hobbs, 170 
I2th St 

Recording Secretary — ^J. Geil, 613 
Mulberry St 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
R. V. Clark. 1021 E. 28th St., N. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. Geil, 
613. Mulberry St 



Local No. 24, Birmingham, Ala. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

month at Brown Marx Building, 1st 

and 20th Sts. 
President — ^Thos. Rogers, 2323 2nd 

Ave. 
Vice-President— C. W. Horton 
Financial Secretary — L Smith 
Recording Secretary — ^J. B. Oldham, 

4922 Florentine Ave. 
Treasurer — R. C. Gilmore 
Business Agent— J. B. Oldham, 4922 

Florentine Ave. 



Local No. 25, Denver, Col. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
month at Club Building, 1729 Ara- 
phoe St 

President— H. B. MuUin, 1464 S. 
Clarkson St. 

Vice-President — ^J. A. Bailey, 233 Li- 
pan St 

Recording Secretary — W. C Rogers, 
1326 Columbine St 

Financial Secretary — V. G. Wahl, 763 
Lipan St. 

Treasurer — M. J. Chamberlain, 2223 
W. 31st Ave. 



Local No. 27, Rochester, N. Y. MeeU 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Engineers' Hall, 77 Main St 
West 

President— G. WBder, 85 Lux St 

Vice-President — E. Angel, 5 Marshall 
St 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 
G. Fegan, 5 Hobson St 

Financial Secretary — C. Johnson, 72 
Avis St. 

Business Agent — O. Neilsen, 663 
Seward St 

Correspondent to Journal — ^Wm. Hem- 
pel, 112 Scranton St. 



Local No. 28, Omaha, Neb. Meets 

second and fourth Fridays in month 

at Labor Temple, i6th and Capital 

Ave. 
President— S. S. Webster, 3426 

Parker St 
Vice President— F. G. Petersen, 4115 

Charles St 
Recording Secretary — C. L. Ferrcll, 

508 N. 20th St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer— 

R. C. Anderson, 2595 Pratt St 
Business Agent— D. J. O'Keefe, 626 

Williams St 
Correspondent to Journal — F. C 

Mack, 72nd and Spencer Sts. 



Local No. 30, Memphis, Temt Meets 
1st and 15th of each month at 226 
Court Ave. 

President— J. W. Smith, 571 Ponitoc. 

Vice-President — ^J. N. Pennington, 138 
N. 3rd St 
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Recording Secretary — B. N. McCulley, 

1024 Cummins St. 
Financial Secretary — ^W. N. Claunts, 

226 Court Ave. 
Treasurer — W- N. Claunts, 226 Court 

Avenue. 
Business Agent — B. N. McCulley, IQ24 

Cummins St. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. N. 

Claunts, 226 Court Ave. 



Local No. 31, Houston, Texas. Meets 

second and fourth Tuesday in 

month at Odd Fellows Hall, 720 

Rusk Avenue. 
President— R. S. Wray, 2020% Lamar 

Street, 
Vice President — Roy Blanke, care 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Recording Secretary — L. L. 

1701 Mcllhenney Avenue. 
Financial Secretary — T. F. 

508 Live Oak St. 
Treasurer — L A. Murphy, Route i, 

Box 163 D. 



Penn, 
Perry, 



Local No. 3a, Atlanta, Ga. Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, 112% Trinity Ave. 

President — ^J. S. McGloughlin, 13 Va- 
nira St 

Vice President— J. H>. Voyles, 82 
Windsor St. 

Recording Secretary — W. M. Mc- 
Gloughlin, 13 Vanira St. 

Financial Secretary — H. H. Hughes, 
268 So. Pryor St. 

Business Agent — F. R. Martin, 60 
Neal St. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. S. 
Radford, Oakhurst, Decatur, Ga. 



Business Agent — ^J. R. Lang, 515 W. 
. 4th St. 

Correspondent to Journal — D. Van 
Wyk, R. 4, Box 247. 



Local No. 33^ Des Moines, Iowa. 

Meets second and fourth Monday 

in month. 
President— W. D. Ferrfs, 1518 Capitol 

Avenue. 
Vice-President — O. Stanley, 1022 12th 

Street. 
Recording Secretary— j^os. C. Frost, 

2424 Elizabeth Street. 
Financial Secretary — D. Van Wyk, 

R. 4. Box 247. 
Treasurer — B. L. Snell, 710 Dixon St. 



Local No. 34, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
at Labor Temple, 138 W. Wash- 
ington St. 

President — Chas. S. Dunlap, 346 N. 
Noble St. 

Vice-President — John Noll, 912 North 
La Salle St. 

Recording Secretary — Howard Osti- 
weg, Labor Temple. 

Treasurer — Glenn Cruzan, 846 Tem- 
ple Ave. 

Business Agent — E. H. Large, 602 
Diorman St. 

Correspondent to Journal — C. B. 
Tyler, Terre Haute, Ind. 



Local No. 35, Albany, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Wednesdays in 

month at Federation Hall, 106 State 

Street. 
President— Peter McCool— 116 S. Hawk 

Street. 
Recording Secretaiy — Chas. Nichol- 

sen, 58 Elberon Place. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Long. 
Correspondent to Journal — Chas. 

Nicholsen, 58 Elberon Place. 



Local No. 36, Detroit, Mich. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at Fraternity Hall, 140 First St. 

President — ^Thos. LahiflF, 1452 Mc- 
Kinley St. 

Vice-President — Herman Truse, 1099 
Twenty-third St. 

Recording Secretary — ^Thos. Schwei- 
gert, 851 Eastlawn Avenue. 

Financial Secretary — E. Hazell, 44 
Leicester Court. 

Treasurer — Alex. Simpson, 218 Tire- 
man Ave. 

business Agent — ^J. Julien, 408 Hodges 
Bldg. Phone, Main 1455; Residence, 
West 89J. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. T. An- 
derson, 43T Berwick Ave. 
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Local No. 37, Columbus, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Hall, 171% N. 
High St. 

President — Paul Smith, 970 Delaware 
Avenue. 

Vice President— Carl Naegele, 645 S. 
Park St. 

Recording Secretary— Allen Wark, 
382% W. 2nd Ave., Phones, North 
4936; City 7504. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Geo. Hedrick, 190 N. 19th St. 

Business Agent— G. Weber, 640 S. Sth 
Street. 

Correspondent to Journal — Carl Nae- 
gele, 645 S. Park St. 



Local No. 38, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Meets first and third Thursdays at 
Walker's Bank Bldg. 

President— A. M. Thaxton, Farming- 
ton, Utah. 

Vice-President— W. R. Clark, 137 
Vidas Ave. 

Recording Secretary— E. B. O'Neill, 
361 E. 21 St South St. 

Financial Secretary— C. B. Miller, 
i8th Floor, Walker Bank Building. 

Treasurer — Frank Sheppard, 170 Clay- 
bourne Ave. 



Local No. 39, Providence, R. I. Meets 
first and third Fridays in month at 
Peck's Hall, 27 Westminster St. 

President— Daniel A. Phillips, 22 
Wendell St., Riverside, R. I. 

Vice-President— Chas. O'Rieley, 55 
Langdon St. 

Recording Secretary — ^Wm. Wyman, 
Slocum, R. I. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer- 
William Henry, 80 Warren Ave., 
Pawtucket, R. L 

Business Agent— J. IX Cote, 4 Main 
St., Natick, R. I. 



Local No. 40, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Meets every second Friday in 

K. of C. Building, Hazel St. 
President — Thomas Sturgeon, 634 

Pine St. 
Vice-President— Don. H. Foltz. 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. D. Lawrence, 123 St. Louis Ave. 



Financial Secretary — G. H. Pardey, 

1020 Burkley Ave. 
Correspondent to Journal — G. H. 

Pardey. 



Local No. 41, Springfield, Mass. 
Meets first and third Mondays in 
each month at Cooks and Waiters' 
Hall, 275 Dwight St. 

President — J. W. Foy, 10 Armory 
Court. 

Vice-President— Edw. Wik, 8 Searle 
St. 

Recording Secretary — ^J. E. Johnson, 
29 Woodside Terrace. 

Financial Secretary — E. Olson, 29 
Woodside Terrace. 

Treasurer — ^J. E. Johnson, 29 Wood- 
side Terrace. 



Local No. 4a, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

President — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Vice-President— Bert Gower, 846 Wil- 
lard St., S. E. 

Recording Secretary — E. Prinz, R. F. 
D. No. 9. 

Treasurer — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Business Agent — Melvin Griswold, 
515 Adams St., S. E. 

Correspondent to Journal — E. Prinz, 
R. F. TK No. 9. 



Local No. 43, Utica, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Saturdays in 

month at Labor Temple, Devercaux 

and Charlotte Sts. 
President — Fred Kirwin, 904 Mary St. 
Vice-President — Thomas Killihu, 

N. Y. Mills, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary — Frank E. Bat- 

chelor, 207 Blandina St 
Financial Secretary — Harry Kates, 

Highland Ave. 
Treasurer — Harry Kates, Highland 

Ave. 
Business Agent — Clinton Hanahan, 

1524 Neilson St 



Local No. 44, Toledo, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at C. L. U. Hall, Cherry and Sum- 
mit Su. 
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President— Geo. Davis, 758 Lotus St. 
Vice President — J. Flick, care Otis 

Elevator Co. 
Recording Secretary — A. L. Larson, 

care Otis Elevator Co. 
Financial Secretary — J. H. Biddle, 

care Haughton Elevator Co. 
Treasurer — A. L. Larson, care Otis 

Elevator Co. 
Business Agent — A. L. Larson, care 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Correspondent to Journal — A. L. 

Larson, care Otis Elevator Co. 



Local No. 45, Akron, Ohio. Meets 

every Tuesday at C L. U. Hall, 5 

East Buchtel St. 
President — James Gilbert — 7^3 Bisson 

Ave. 
Recording Secretary — Victor Meu- 

nier,.96 S. College St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Wm. Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 
Business Agent — F. H. Crozier, 242 

Lake St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Wm. 

Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 



Local No 46, Rock Island, 111. Meets 

Industrial Home Bldg., Rock Island, 

111. 
President— F. W. Harris, 1829 24th 

Ave.. Moline, 111. 
Vice-President —A. C. Gustafson, 

519% 19th St. 
Recording Secretary — R. F. Harris, 

825% 5th Ave., Moline, 111. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

R. F. Harris, 825% 5th Ave., 

Moline, 111. 
Business Agent—C. F. Southwick, 518 

W. 9th St., Davenport. Iowa. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. C. 

Grant, 2715 16th Ave., Moline, 111. 



Local No. 47, Vfarceste r, Mass. Meets 
^rst"^ an3 fliir"3 Prrday^Tn month in 
Labor Temple, 62 Madison St. 

President— Michael J.. Keating, 30 
Wachusette St. 

Recording Secretary — John Lund- 
quist, 6 Natick St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Owen B. Lloyd, 263 Chandler St. 



Local No. 48, Charleston, W. Va. 

Meets third Monday in month. 
President — C. A. Plaster, 403 Penn 

Ave. 
Recording Secretary — C. T. BuUing- 

ton, South Charleston, W. Va. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. T. Bullington, South Charleston, 

W. Va. 
Business Agent — R. Hoffman, 1440 

Madison St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Frank 

Moore. 



Local No. 

Local No. 
Local No. 

Local No. 



Local No. 



Local No. 

Local No. 
Local No. 



INITIATED 

2 — C. Schroeder 

J. Marshall 
3 — Wm. Gemgross 
8 — Wm. Cremen 

Dave Brown 

W. Colman 
10 — M. Shaw 

G. C. Bell 

Morris J. Jarboe 

G. C. White 

John W. Proctor 
14 — Benj. J. Fuhrman 

Fred. Granville 

W. Farnsworth 

J. Burke 

R. J. Boje 
18 — J. W, Graves 

Max Karl 
46 — Gery Kemner 
47 — Stephen W. Bliss 

Eli Oupont, Jr. 



. REINITIATED 

Local No. 8— Al Stem 



REINSTATED 

Local No. 3 — H. A. Leach 



CLEARANCE CARDS ISSUED 

Card. Local 
No. No. 

1477 45 — ^A. Sauer 

1478 41 — Jas. Bonner 

1479 6— E. J. Thomas 

1480 21— Owen Butler 

1481 34— L. Winant 

1482 46 — C. F. Southwick 
T483 34— W. Edson 
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CLEARANCE CARDS DEPOSITED 

Card. Local 
No. No. 
1459 12 — \V. P. Greenup 



1465 



2— F. \V. Banta 



1466 36 — Wni. W'cigle 
1474 8— J. W. Keary 
1477 14 — A. Saner 



WITHDRAWAL CARDS ISSUED 

Card. Local 

No. No. 
\i62 6— M. M. Kidney 
A 163 2—0. L. Rundell 



SUSPENDED 

Local No. 18 — ^J. Parker 



Apr. No. 

12 17— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 

12 19 — Mar. P. C. Tax. etc. 

14 14 — Feb. P. C. Tax, etc., 
journals. 

14 45 — Feb.. Mar., Apr. P C. 
Tax, etc. 

16 5— Feb., Mar. P. C. Tax, 

etc., journals and sup- 
plies. 



17 
18 

19 

19 
21 
22 
22 
22 

:23 
^4 
25 

26 





PRECLUDED 


20 
28 


Local 


No. 8— F. A. Pust 


28 


Local 


No. 18— A. E. Giles 




Local 


No. 45— J. J. Brady 
H. J. Smith 


28 




Wm. H. Montgomery 


30 




EXPELLED 


May 
2 


Local 


No. 3 — Wm. J. Ramsey 




Ray Chisholm 






John F. Kuffer 


c: 


Local 


No. 37— Frank Schladen 


7 




DECEASED 


Local 


No. 6 — P. J. Flannigan 


7 


Local 


No. 36 — Guy Belton 


7 
7 




REMITTANCES 


10 


Date 


Local 


10 



2^ — -A.pr. P. C. Tax, etc. 
37— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 
2 — Mar. P. C. Tax, etc., 

journals and supplies. 
25— Mar. P. C. Tax. etc. 
18— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 
16 — .Apr. P. C. Tax, etc. 
6— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 
II— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc., 

supplies. 
31— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 
42— Apr. P. C. Tax, etc. 
3 — Apr. P. C. Tax, etc., 

supplies. 
12 — Apr. P. C. Tax, etc., 

journals and supplies. 
19 — Apr. P. C. Tax. etc. 
36— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 
37— Apr. P. C. Tax, etc.. 

supplies, 
47— Mar. P. C. Tax, etc., 

journals and supplies. 
10 — Feb., Mar.. Apr. P. C. 

Tax, etc. 
No. 
21 — Apr. P. C. Tax, etc., 

supplies. 
15— Mar., Apr. P. C. Tax, 

etc. 
46 — Apr. P. C. Tax, etc., 

supplies. 
18— Apr. P. C. Tax, etc. 
5 — Apr. P. C. Tax, etc. 
27— Apr. P. C. Tax, etc., 

journals and supplies. 
14 — Mar. P. C. Tax, etc. 
19 — Journals and supplies. 



SPECIAL REQUEST TO SECRE- 
TARIES OF LOCAL UNIONS 

Secretaries of local unions are re- 
, quested to send in their monthly re- 
ports at the end of each month. 

Secretaries are also requested to 
state international number of mem- 
bers referred to on monthly reports. 



TO INSURE PROMPT INSERTION, all official matter and 
communications should reach this office before the SIXTH of 
the month preceding publication. 

FRANK J. SCHNEIDER, Editor, 

402-404 Perry Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I Labor's Educational Program | 

5 m 

SiiiintiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMitiiiiitiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

AMERICAN FEDERATION. IN ATLANTIC QTY CONVENTION. ADOPTS 

PLATFORM OF TWENTY-FIVE PLANKS AS GUIDE 

TO ALL ORGANIZED WORKERS 



Adopting a bill containing twenty- 
five specific provisions, the Atlantic 
City convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor outlined a new and 
detailed addiction to the educational 
program of the American Trade 
Union movement. 

Said the committee on education in 
reporting this program to the con- 
vention: "Your committee believes 
that in addition to the material pre- 
sented in connection with sections of 
the Executive Council's report and 
resolutions, it is under obligation to 
recommend certain additional princi- 
ples which should be incorporated in 
organized labor's educational policy.*^ 
There follows in full the twenty-five 
provisions as adopted by unanimous 
vote of the convention: 

1. With regard to Vocational Edu- 
cation, the model laws recommended 
by the Executive Council to the St. 
Paul Convention, and the principles 
adopted by that convention, includ- 
ing the endorsement of the unit, as 
opposed to the dual system of admin- 
istration, should be re-endorsed. In 
this connection commendation should 
be given to the various states which 
have enacted continuation school 
laws, and to the labor movement of 
those states for the part they played 
in securing such legislation. 

2. Hearty support should be given 
the increasing demand for well con- 
sidered methods of vocat'onal guid- 
ance in our schools. 

3. Careful consideration should be 
ifiven to the simplification of courses 
of study, especially in the lower 
grades; but in connection with any 
movement of simplification, the com- 
mittee believes that 



4. The upper years of the elemen- 
tary school should be reorganized to 
afford diversified training, so that 
boys and girls who can not go on to 
higher schools will receive training 
specifically designed for their needs, 
and not be compelled, as at present, 
to prepare for a role they will never 
play. These diversified courses 
should be flexible, so that a pupil will 
be able to transfer from one to an- 
other. We must not compel the child 

' to pay the penalty throughout life for 
a mistaken decision made in child- 
hood. Organized labor should de- 
mand and help to secure an expan- 
sion and diversification of both ele- 
mentary and secondary education so 
that a democratic equality of oppor- 
tunity for preparat'ons for the call- 
ings of their choice may be offered 
the children of our people. 

5. In all courses of study, and par- 
ticularly in industrial and vocational 
courses, the privileges and obliga- 
tions of intelligent citizenship must 
be taught vigorously and effectively; 
and at least in all vocational and in- 
dustrial courses an unbiased indus- 
trial history must be . taught, which 
shall include accurate account of the 
organization of the workers and of 
the results thereof, and shall also 
include a summary of all legislation, 
both state and federal, effecting the 
industries taught. 

6. The basic language of instruc- 
tion in all schools, both public and 
private, should be the English lan- 
guage, foreign languages to be taught 
only as subjects in the curriculum. 

7. The provision of adequate fa- 
cilities for the teaching of English 
to non-English speaking people. 
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8. The establishment of complete 
systems of modern physical educa- 
tion under specially trained instruc-. 
tors. 

9. The provision of ample play- 
ground facilit'es as a part of the pub- 
lic school system. 

10. Continuous medical and dental 
inspection throughout the schools. 

11. Better enforcement ot compul- 
sory educational laws, and the uni- 
versal establishment of a minimum 
school-leaving age of 16 years. 

12. The extension of a free text- 
book system to the District of Co- 
lumbia and such states and communi- 
t'es as have not adopted it. 

13. Wider use of the scTiool plant, 
securing increased returns to the 
community through additional civic, 
social and educational services to 
both adults and children. 

14. Public forums should be estab- 
lished in every school where there is 
sufficient demand, under the direc- 
ton of the superintendent of schools, 
working in co-operation with advis- 
ory committees, representing the 
various elements in the community. 

15. The educational interests of 
the children and the future welfare 
of the state demand a drastic reduc- 
tion in the prevailing s*ze of classes. 

16. In view of the demonstration 
by war conditions of the industrial 
and educational value of the metric 
system, the committee recommends 
that the Executive Council cause an 
investigation to be made of the ad- 
vantages of the -ntroduction of the 
metric system into this country with 
a view to determine what further 
steps, such as Congressional action, 
may be advisable. 

17. A thorough-going revision up- 
ward of the salary schedules of teach- 
ers in public schools, normal schools 
and universities, to meet the in- 
creased cost of I'ving, and the grow- 
ing appreciation of the value to the 
community and the nation of the 
teachers* services. 

18. The liberal ungrudging re-or- 
ganization and increase of school 
revenues as the only means of main- 



taining and developing the efficiency 
of our public schools. 

19. In order to secure a more 
democratic administration of our 
schools, to develop a spirit of co- 
operation and to gain for the com- 
munity the benefit of the experience 
and initiative of the teaching body, 
boards of education and superintend- 
ents of schools should confer with 
committees representing organiza- 
t'ons of the teachers' choice in all 
cases of controversy between school 
authorities and teachers, and should 
consider and make official public rec- 
ord of suggestions dealing with the 
conduct of the schools submitted by 
the teachers through such commit- 
tees. 

20. Teachers should have tenure ot 
positions during efficiency. There 
should be no dismissals without full 
public hearings before a commission 
on which the teachers are fairly rep- 
resented. 

21. In any democracy the primary 
requirement is a citizenship educated 
to straightforward logical thinking, 
based on facts established by care- 
fully sifted evidence. The schools 
cannot develop this essential mental 
fibre if the pupils are carerully 
shielded from knowledge of the top- 
ics that men and women think about. 
Secondary only to a citizen's ability 
to do his own thinking, is his ability 
to make his influence felt in his 
group and communty by eflFectively 
presenting his views to his fellows, 
and meeting opposition in a spirit 
of tolerance. This power of effective 
self-expression and the habits of tol- 
erance, and of intellectual fairness 
toward opponents, can not be formed 
without the discuss'on of topics that 
give opportunity for their exercise. 
Therefore, in order to enable the 
schools to perform one of their chlet 
functions, preparation for active citi- 
zenship, the pupils should be encour- 
aged to discuss under intell'gent sup- 
ervision current events and the prob- 
lems of citizenship. 

22. It is unquestionable that teach- 
ers have no right to impose their 
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pcrsonsil views on pupils. But it is 
necessary in some quarters to em- 
piiasize that ne'ther do school au- 
thorities have that right. And it is 
fui-tHci- necessary to ask this conven- 
tion t:o endorse with all its power the 
principle that men and women in be- 
com in|g^ teachers do not thereby sur- 
render* their rights as American citi- 
zens, s^nd that inquisitions by school 
authox-ities into the personal, relig- 
ious, i>^olitical and economic views of 
teach cr-s is intolerable in a free coun- 
try, str-ikes at the very basis of our 
public school system, and can result 
oTxly ill the development of mental 
and m.<z»ral servility, and the stultifica- 
tion x> -£ teachers and pupils alike. 

^3- 1"he right of teachers to affili- 
ate -^^ri-th organized labor is beyond 
question. And in that connection, 
the ri^j-lit of teachers to hold meet- 
ings i ^:x school buildings outstde of 
sctiool hours, for the purpose of dis- 
ci»ssin^^ organization, or of conduct- 
^^^ th ^ business of their organiza- 
^^*^^» should not be questioned. 

Doat-d^ of Education have no proprle- 
^^ ^^i^ht in the schools, but are 
simp 1 3^ trug^ees for ^he public, of 
whicti the teachers are a part. 
^^ Tlie committee recommends 
"^his convention urge all state 
and lc>c^al central bodies to make a 



Conx 



^'•^i'ttee on Education one of their 



*^^**^^ committees, where it has 

^ ^'•^t been done, and to make vig- 

j. '^^ effort to secure adequate rep- 

1 ^"^"^^"tion of organized labor on all 

^'"^s of education. 

^' 'X^lie achievements of the Ameri- 

■^^derat'on of Teachers in co- 

, . ^^ion with the labor movement, 

-^'^S' the past year, lead the com- 

^ ^^ to repeat with greater em- 

^o^^*^ the declaration of the St. Paul 

*^^~^ntion that the most effective 

'■^ntee of democracy and of prog- 

^ ^ ^ri our schools is the affiliation 

^^ teachers of the country with 



th 



Sfeat democratic force of organ- 

^abor, and to again urge the rec- 

^^^ndation that the Executive 

^^ncil of the American Federation 

*>-abor and all state and local cen- 



tral bodies give every support to the 
American Federation of Teachers in 
the work of organizing the teachers. 
The committee submittmg the re- 
port was composed of Joseph Valen- 
tine, chairman; Charles C. Shea, 
Thomas J. Curtis, Margaret C. Daley, 
John P. White, J. C. Orr, John J. 
Sullivan, M. G. Scott, Charles A. 
Sumner, Luther C. Steward, J. W. 
Nelson, John DC O'Brien, Ira N. Orn- 
burn, Henry Hilfers and Charles B. 
Stillman, secretary. 



URGE TEACHERS' UNION 



Educator Declares Organization Can 
Enforce Higher Salaries 

Collingswood, N. J. — Addressing 
the faculty and teachers of the State 
Summer School this morning, Dr. Henry 
Snyder, Superintendent of Schools of 
Jersey City, advocate a union of pub- 
lic school teachers in the State for the 
especial purpose of demanding of boards 
of education better financial remunera- 
tion for their services. "Teachers them- 
selves stand in their own way and are 
the cause of their not getting higher sala- 
ries," he said. **They do not aim high 
enough. When a school board can get 
a teacher for a low salary it is not 
going to pay a high wage, and it appears 
that cheaper teachers are always avail- 
able; that they contract to teach for a 
'salary much lower than they should, and 
in this manner keep even the best teach- 
ers from demanding higher wages." 

Dr. Snyder also spoke on more mod- 
ern methods in teaching, sajdng teachers 
could not go forward by standing still, 
and if they were not going forward they 
were certainly going backward. 



BUILDERS' STRIKE ENDS 

Boston. — By a compromise agree- 
ment between building trades' unions 
and Building Trades* Employers' 
Association go cents an hour until 
April I of next year and $i an hour 
from that date until the end of the year 
has been granted the major trades. The 
agreement will continue until the last 
of 1920. 
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GOMPERS' MAGNANIMITY 

As a recognition of Samuel Gom- 
pers' unswerving fealty and loyalty 
to the progress of organized labor, 
the American Federation of Labor 
has raised his salary from $7,50O to 
$10,000. The venerable leader pro- 
tested at the increase, intimating that 
enemies of organized labor would 
seize the opportunity to prate about 
the inconsistency of a "worker" re- 
ceiving such high compensation, but 
the delegates, with only few excep- 
tions, insisted that Gompers* serv- 
ices were valued by his associates be- 
yond the $10,000 mark. 

Samuel Gompers has been a tire- 
less worker for labor's interests, ever 
responsive to a just cause, and the 
powerful influence of the A. F. of L. 
is due more or less to the wise and 
prudent administration of its popular 
leader. A salary of $10,000 cannot be 
rated as high in these days of high 
finance and world politics, and many 
men with less responsibilities are re- 
ceiving ten times that amount. But 
the A. F. of L. executive did not de- 
sire the raise, thoughtfully suggest- 
ing that he be permitted to continue 
his noble work at the old scale to 
disabuse the implication that he was 
a money-seeker. So seldom does it 
occur that any person disapproves 
of an increase in his or her wages 
that the delegates, surprised, made it 
plain to Gompers that it was desir- 
able to establish an attractive wage 
scale, and eventually he yielded to 
the delegates* action. 

The magnanimous spirit mani- 
fested by Gompers proved that he 
was a faithful champion of labor, 
without a thought of financial re- 
turns, and it is the unanimous wish 
of organized labor that he may long 
continue in his noble work. 



HIGH WAGES AID FARMERS 

State College, Pa., July. — ^The future 
prosperity of the American farmer de- 
pends upon the success of organized 
labor in maintaining its present wage 
scale, said Secretary of Agriculture 



Agee, of New Jersey, in an address to 
4,000 farmers. The speaker said that a 
scarcity of farm labor and high wages 
is better for farm profitableness than 
cheap labor in abundance. 

**It is a fact," said the speaker, **that 
farmers' periods of prosperity have only 
been when labor was scarce and high 
priced. Great agricultural depression 
has always followed periods of cheap 
labor. This is partly due to the fact 
that a considerable portion of the farm- 
er's income is a labor income, so when 
labor is high priced, the farmer's own 
work brings him more money. An- 
ther reason is that well-paid labor 
affords the best market for high-grade 
products. Of course, it is a serious 
matter not to be able to obtain labor 
for the farm, but it is better to have a 
condition of small labor supply than one 
of small food prices." 



13 SONS KILLED IN BATTLE 

Paris, June. — Thirteen sons killed on 
the field of battle, three discharged with 
grave injuries, one wounded four differ- 
ent times, the father and one daughter 
summarily shot by the Germans for 
going to Lille to celebrate the centennial 
anniversary of a relative, and another 
daughter killed by a German shell at 
Dunkirk, is the record of the family of 
M. Vanhee, a French farmer of Rem- 
inghe, near Ypres. 

M. Vanhee had 36 children, 22 sons 
and 14 daughters, all of whom were liv- 
ing when the war broke out. One of his 
sons was valet to Pope Pius X ; he re- 
turnod to France to fight and was 
wounded in each of four diflFerent en- 
gagements. One of the sons lost both 
legs, another returned from the front 
blind and deaf, and another underwent 
the trepanning operation. 



TIPS TO ORATORS 

The most important trtmg to re- 
member is this: There's an end to 
everything. 

Your voice is a wheel-barrow. It 
carries thoughts. Don't pick up the 
handles to go till you have a load 
and know where you're headed for. 
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Spirit of Progress 

AMBiUCAN FSDBRATIONIST 
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Few conventions of organizea 

forces in American life have shown 

such a thorough and consistent spirit 

of true progress as that of the 

-4T72erican Federation of Labor just 

^e-Zd in Atlantic City. Judged even 

^:y th^ high standards of the federa- 

^'i^on itself, the convention just ended 

V>acf -within it a spirit marvelously in 

keej:>ing with the day and expressive 

of tHe best thought of those whose 

aim it: is to make tomorrow a better 

day t:Wan today. 

Tl-ic? spirit of the convention was 

the sf>irit of constructive progress, 

the sp>irit that impels men and wom- 

^" "to achieve for the future without 

Qest.rc>ying the good things that have 

com^ out of the past. The Atlantic 

^^y Convention expressed clearly 

^^ Conviction that the opportunities 

*^><iay for achievement are far be- 

, '^^ the opportunities of any day 

. ^^ Has gone before. It expressed 

^*^ as determined to pass by no 

^^^^^tr^nity that m'ght offer the 

fi^^ ^^^S people a contribution toward 

^^ t>^tter life which the labor move- 

A .r*^ c^onstantly occupies rtself with 

. ^^^ spirit of the crusade that went 
5* "tlie American Army to France 
• ^H^it fired the men and women 

.^ ^^ workshops at home found it- 
re ^^*^ abated in Atlantic City. The 
^j^^^^»^ for this is clear. It is that 
f *^€al for which the war was 

.^ ^rit is the abiding idea of the 



were 



union movement. If there 

Some who felt that the fight was 

I "W-hen the German Army capit- 

^^» the working people were not 

th ^'^^ them. They understand to 

.1 *^ill the ideal that made America 



Th 



Conquering force m the war. 



^^ erive to that ideal the breath of 
^ " They understand and have al- 
^^ Understood that not alone by 



force of arms in war could that ideal 
be brought to realization. What 
they understand is that the war guar- 
anteed their right for all time to the 
pursuit of that ideal. The war defeat- 
ed and removed an obstacle that 
would have closed the way to that 
pursuit. That is what the American 
Labor movement understood to be 
the great issue in the war, and it un- 
derstands that to be what Pres'dent 
Wilson meant when he declared that 
the war must be fought to make the 
world "safe for democracy." 

There was in the Atlantic City 
Convention a full understanding of 
the meaning of victory in the war, 
and it expressed the clear purpose to 
take every fair advantage of the op- 
portunity guaranteed by the victory 
over autocracy and militarism to go 
forward in the development of dem- 
ocracy and human libert'es. 

There may have been no single 
resolution adopted, no single action 
taken, which could be pointed to as 
a definite mark of progress made and 
spirit expressed^ but the work of the 
convention as a whole and the spirit 
that breathed through every session 
was a great and unmistakable evi- 
dence of the truest kind of progress 
and an expression of the firmest de- 
termination to go forward in making 
the American nation a better place 
for all people, in which human life 
shall have an ever-deepening meaning 
and an -ever higher and nobler pur- 
pose. Those who stand across the 
road to progress seem indeed small 
and weak in comparison to the or- 
ganized forces of the working people 
who see clearly the way along which 
they wish to go and the ends which 
they wish to achieve. 

All America ought to look with 
deep satisfaction upon thi^ great 
gathering of labor just ended. All 
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America ought to rejoice in the 
spirit there shown. It bodes well 
for human liberty; it means much for 
the orderly progress of the great peo- 
ple along the ways of democracy. In 
that convention the working people 
set their faces against all forms of 
autocracy. They stood alike against 
the autocrat who would rule from 
above and the autocrat who would 
rule from below. They gave no com- 
fort to any '"nterest or device which 
would abridge the right of peoples 
to govern themselves and to work out 
their own destinies. Thus they ex- 
pressed the traditional spirit of the 
American labor movement, increased 
in intensity and determination by the 
new conditions of today. They 
sounded the warn'ng, not only to the 
political autocrat, but to the indus- 
trial autocrat. The lives of people are 
not lived alone under political gov- 
ernment. They are surrounded by the 
facts and conditions of industry. 
Autocracy in industry is as hateful 
and as vicious as autocracy in polit- 
'cal government. It can be as op- 
pressive, as destructive, and as dead- 
ening, and perhaps more so. When 
the trade unionists of America speak 
in defiance of autocracy and proclaim 
democracy as the embodiment ot 
their ideal, they speak of no single 
kind of autocracy and place no limi- 
tations upon their conception of dem* 
ccracy. They contemplate in these 
things the whole span of human life 
and all the institutions that surround 
human life. 

It was the spirit of the Atlantic 
City Convention, unmistakable and 
clear, that despotic rule must go of 
its own accord or be destroyed other- 
wise. It was a marvelous spirit of 
progress which will be a disappoint- 
ment only to those who would deny 
progress, and an inspiration to every 
man and woman whose eyes are 
turned toward the future and whose 
heart is filled with the hope for bet- 
ter things. 



Some men never borrow trouble; 
they buy it outright. 



WALT MASON PRESENTS 

HOUSING SITUATION 

Oft I hear discordant slogans, hear 
the loud and sad lament; men are 
wearing out their brogans hunting 
houses they can rent. Every village, 
town, and city sees the same discour- 
aged crew; and it seems to me a pity 
that good houses are so few. 

In my native burg, Empory, I see 
women chasing round, and they tell the 
same old story— iiouses simply can't be 
fund. And the same old word is spoken 
everywhere I chance to roam; from 
Topeka to Hbboken folks are hunting 
for a home. 

When they're sick and tired of chasing, 
when their souls with woe are filled, 
maybe they will do some bracing ; maybe 
they'll decide to build. Rents are higher 
now than ever, and the prices won't 
slump back, and that man is really 
clever who will build himslf a shack. 

"But the cost!" I hear men yawp- 
ing; and they put up thoughtless roars, 
for they never have been shopping at 
the modern lumber stores. Building 
goods today are cheaper than all other 
goods you buy; all commodities are 
steeper — ask the lumber dealer nigh. 

Moneyed men are often questing for 
gold bricks, and dern the price; always 
ready for investing in blue sky and 
pickled ice. If they'll build a lot of 
houses they might dwell in Easy Street, 
where the catawampus browses, and the 
dingbat's song is sweet. Every time 
they'd build a dwelling crowds would 
come, and still increase, crying clamor- 
ing, and yelling begging for a five-year 
lease. 

There's no better proposition than 
this thing of building homes, and the 
fact should find position in the pluto- 
cratic domes. 

And the man with modest bundle 
should be renting nevermore; he should 
take his wad and trundle to the lumber 
dealer's store. 

There should be a boom in building 
such as we have never seen; palaces 
with ornate gilding, modest homes, all 
painted green. 
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"Thou SKalt Not" 



S AMKRICAN FSDRRATIOMIST 5 
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For the first time in the history of 
the United States the Constitution of 
the country now has as a part of it 
a provision that declares "thou shalt 
not." This is the first provision in 
the Constitution which denies rights 
to the people of America. Every 
other declaration in that document, 
which we believe to be the best of 
its kind in the world, is a provision 
guaranteeing rights to open the way 
to freedom. The American labor 
movement believes that the Consti- 
tution should remain what it always 
has been, a guarantee of rights and 
an open door to freedom. It is a 
time for grave apprehension when 
the Constitution forsakes its tradi- 
tional character of positive declara- 
tion and begins to take on the char- 
acter of abridgment. The issue now 
placed before the people by the last 
amendment to the Constitution is not 
prohibition. The issue is whether a 
beverage product of 2.75 per cent, al- 
cohol may be made and sold. 

The trade union movement of the 
United States does not come lo the 
defense of alcohol. It has no word 
to say in behalf of intoxicating li- 
quors. No force in our country has 
been as effective in the promotion of 
temperance among working people 
as the organized labor movement. 
The labor movement has achieved 
more for the cause of temperance 
than all the temperance societies 
combined, but we challenge the 
right of any one to prescribe by law 
the morals or the habits of the peo- 
ple of the United States through any 
act that restricts them in the exer- 
cise of normal activities. We deny 
the right to remedy abuses practiced 
by a few through denial to the whole 
people of a right and privilege which 



they desire and which is neither 
harmful or immoral. 

Were we living in normal times 
the result of such an abridgment ot 
liberty might not be such a serious 
cause for apprehension, though the 
injustice of it would be flagrant. The 
situation as we find it today is that 
a grave injustice is being done to 
the masses of the people at a time 
when but a few things are normal. 
We have just gone through a stram 
upon body and soul and mind, a 
strain upon industry and a strain 
upon our social structure. It is not 
a time for rash experiment, nor is it 
a time for the practice of unjust re- 
pression. 

At its convention just held in At- 
lantic City, the American Federation 
of Labor, by a vote of more than 26,- 
000 to 4,000, declared itself in oppo- 
sition to any measure designed to 
prevent the manufacture of beverages 
containing not more than 2.75 per 
cent alcohol by weight. This is truly 
the voice of the working people ot 
the United States, the chief sufferers 
of the injustice calculated by the last 
amendment to the Constitution. That 
beer, so made, is not an intoxicant 
has been amply proven. The evil 
has been wrought by those who have 
seen a wrong, and who, in their zeal 
to eliminate the wrong, have killed 
with it that which was right and 
good. 

If America is to proceed as it has 
proceeded in the enactment of the 
eighteenth amendment, the institu- 
tions of our country will lose their 
character, and we shall find ourselves 
turning from a nation of broadening 
liberties to a nation of narrow-minded 
restrictions, which followed to the 
conclusion means decay and death. 
This must not be. 
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1919 W.S.S. FACTS 

Thrift Stamps (26 cent Stamps). Thrift Cards that were 
only partly filled in with Thrift Stamps in 1918 may be com- 
pleted with Stamps bought this year. A completed Thrift 
(^ard contains 16 Stamps ($4 worth) and may be exchanged 
for a 1919 War Savings Stamp by paying a few additional 
cents. 

War Savings Stamps ($6 Stamps). The 1919 issue of War 
Savings Stamps are blue instead of green. They should be 
pasted only on a 1919 War Savings Certificate. Have them 
registered at your poetoffioe to protect you in case of loss. 

1918 War Savings Stam^)s are not to be exchanged for 
1919 Stamps. Hold your 1918 Stamps until they come due 
on January 1, 1923. 

War Savings Stamps may be cashed in at any money-order 
postoflftee at any time on ten days' written notice. Do not cash 
in your Stamps till due, except in case of most urgent necessity. 

Cash Value of 1919 W. S. S. The following table shows 
the cost of War Savings Stamps for each month during 1919 
and the cash surrender value (the amount you get if you are 
forced to cash in your stamps) for each month until the Stamps 
become due. 
Month 1919 

January $4.12 

February 4.13 

starch 4.14 

April 4.15 

May 4.1H 

June 4.17 

July 4.18 

August 4.19 

September 4.20 

October 4.21 

Xovember 4.22 

December 4.23 

JANUARY 1, 
Space contributed by International Union o| Elevator Constructors 



1020 


1921 


1922 


1923 


$4.24 


$4.36 


$4.48 


$4.60 


4.25 


4.37 


4.49 


4.61 


4.26 


4.38 


4.50 


4.62 


4.27 


4.39 


4.51 


4.63 


4.28 


4.40 


4.52 


4.64 


4.29 


4.41 


4.53 


4.65 


4.30 


4.42 


4.54 


4.66 


4.31 


4.43 


4.55 


4.67 


4.32 


4.44 


4.56 


4.68 


4.33 


4.45 


4.57 


4.69 


4.34 


4.4G 


4.58 


4.70 


4.35 


4.47 


4.59 


4.71 


1924, $ 


5.00 
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I Elevator Equipment Gives Perfect | 

I Control Over Car { 
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The Government storehouse re- 
cently erected at Boston is a model 
of construction and equipment in 
many ways and represents the very 
last word in many respects. It is 
said to be equipped for maximum 
efficiency in handling or storing 
cither peace or war supplies. The 
elevator equipment is probably the 
'"ost notable. They are electric. 
^Ijose in the storehouse are designed 
^^r two-speed operation, the higher 
*$/?ecd being utilized after the car has 
gotten well under way. There are 
t:%veiity-four freight elevators, each 
^^^ithk a capacity of 5 tons, at a lifting 
sp^od of ISO feet per minute, and six 
eleoti-ic passenger elevators of the 
*^^"»^« speed and 3.000 pounds capacity 
^^^^^. The freight elevators have 

'^•5 feet by 9 feet 4 inch platforms 
and aire each capable of carrying 
^"^^^ loaded trailers on one trip. 

^*^^ trailer has a capacity of from 
»50o pounds to 2,000 pounds, and as 
^^^ elevator can make twelve 

^^^Ti-d trips per hour, there will be 
^^^'t^.l carrying capacity ot at least 
*^>ris per elevator per hour. 
j'^^^ four elevators in each section 
r "^H^ storehouse will be operated 
, ^*"*^ a dispatching station on the 
• ^'"^ floor. On eacTi dispatcher's 
^- are operatmg buttons corre- 
^riding to each of the floors served 
^^ch elevator, enabling the dis- 
a ^■'^or to send the elevator to any 
f^ ^^ and also to call the elevator 
*^ any floor. Stop buttons are 



Pro 
sto 



^'<lcd so that any car can be 
^I^^d in transit. 



^i ^^^^ p-position indicators will show 

^, ^lispatcher the position ot each 

.^^"^or, with pilot lights showing 

^1 ^^her hatchway doors are open or 

sed. In order that the dispatcher 

^ ?^ Control the rapid handling of 

*SHt at the various landings, a 



telephone system is provided, con- 
sisting of an instrument on each side 
of the elevator well on each floor in 
each car and at the dispatcher's d«sk. 
A series of buttons permits the dis- 
patcher to call and talk with any 
telephone. 

Each elevator is equipped with a 
micro-leveling device, representing 
an important advance in design, 
which, after the car has made its 
initial stop, brings the car to within 
one-sixteenth inch of the floor level 
and maintains this level independent 
of the rope stretch during all condi- 
tions of loading and unloading. 
Micro-leveling is accomptfshed by 
an auxiliary motor on each machine 
to operate the elevator during the 
micro-leveling period. 

The doors, which are electrically 
operated, begin to open as soon as 
the micro-leveling device comes into 
play, and by the time the car is level 
with the landing both doors (one at 
each end of the car) are opened. 
About five seconds are required to 
open the doors. 

An interlocking system is installed 
which normally will prevent the op- 
eration of an elevator unless all its 
hatchway doors are closed. In each 
car a switch inclosed in a glass case 
is provided, so that in case of fire or 
other emergency the interlock may 
be disconnected and the elevator op- 
erated irrespective of the position of 
the door. A limit device is also pro- 
vided which, through mechanical 
connection to the doors, opens the 
motor circuit when both doors are 
completely opened or closed. The 
elevator cars are equipped with car 
switches, and a double-throw switch 
is provided on the control panel in 
the car so that either the automatic 
system or the mannal car-control 
system may be used. 
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BUILDING MEN END STRIKES 

Atlantic City, N. J. — A plan to ena 
jurisdictional strikes in the building in- 
dustry has been approved by the annual 
convention of the building trades de- 
partment, A. F. of L. This plan was pre- 
pared last March at a conference be- 
tween officers of the department and 
representatives of the five national 
associations of architects, engineers, 
general contractors, builders* exchanges 
and building trades* employes and the 
United Stales department of labor. 

A board of eight members will be 
created, composed of three unionists, 
from different trades, three employers 
and an engineer and an architect. When 
a jurisdictional dispute arises there shall 
be no lockout or sympathetic strike be- 
cause of the dispute. 

Local unions that fail to accept the 
agreement or the board's award shall 
be suspended from their international 
organization, which shall "proceed at 
once to man the job and the employer 
shall co-operate with the international 
organization in so doing.*' If an archi- 
tect, engineer or employer fails to ac- 
cept the agreement or award he shall be 
suspended from his organization. 

A two-thirds vote will be necessary 
to make an award, and if this is not 
possible the matter will be referred to 
an umpire. If the parties fail to agree 
on an umpire, the secretary of the de- 
partment of labor will be asked to name 
an umpire. 

No trade union member of the board 
shall vote on an award in a dispute in- 
volving his craft. After an award has 
been made it can be reopened on the 
vote of six members of the board. The 
decisions of the board shall govern 
architects and engineers in writing 
specifications and the contractors in 
awarding contracts. 

The building trades department has 
named the following unionists as its 
representatives on the board: W. L. 
Hutchinson and John J. Hynes, presi- 
dents of the International Unions of 
Carpenters and Sheet Metal Workers, 
respectively, and Wm. Dobson, secretary 
of the Bricklayers' International. 



A PAT ON THE BACK 

A pat on the back is a wonderful thing, 
It gives a man courage to whistle and 
sing; 

When hope is departing, the outlook is 
grim, 

A pat On the back then says volumes 

to him. 
It whispers: Keep at it! You're doing 

all right; 
Just dig in your toes and get busy and 

fight. 
There's one man behind you — ^go to it, 

old man ; 

One pal who is sure that you can — that 
you can. 

A pat on the back from a stranger or 
friend. 

When your jaw starts to sag and your 
knees starts to bend. 

Will bring you right up with new cour- 
age and grit. 

And you'll keep in the fight when you 
were going to quit. 

You'll feel it, you'll hear it — ^yes, act- 
ually hear it — 

For hours saying "Dig in, old fellow. 
Dbn't fear it; 

That isn't as hard as it looks. Be a 
man; 

There's a fellow back there who be- 
lieves that you can." 

\ 

Just a pat on the back. And for days 
and for days. 

No matter how far you may roam, it 
still stays 

By your side, and no matter how hard 
be your fight. 

It's whispering always, "You'll come 
out all right. 

There's a fellow back there who's be- 
lieving in you. 

Expecting each minute to see you come 
through 

With your colors still flying and lead- 
ing your clan!" 

And the first thing you know you are 
saying "I can." 
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THE NATAL DAY OF AMERI- 
CAN FREEDOM AND A 
FREE PEOPLE 

The Fourth of July represents to the 
average American boy a great victory 
won some 140 years ago against over- 
whelming odds. He dimly remembers 
from his history lesson that something 
or other, called the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was signed that day in 1776. 
Sometimes he is not quite so sure of the 



date as that and he knows very little 
concerning the original document itself. 
; The original of the Declaration, 
written by hand on parchment, and now 
much worn and faded, is carefully pre- 
served in an air-tight and light-proof 
case in the library of the department of 
state. Only facsimiles are exhibited 
today, the original being too precious a 
document to risk in the light and air. 

A facsimile of the Declaration is on 
exhibition in the division of history in 
the older building of the National 
museum at Washington, where there are 
also preserved personal relics and 
mementos of several of the members of 
the second continental congress who 
signed this great resolution. 

The history of the origin and draft- 
ing of the Declaration is of considerable 
interest. In the second continental con- 
gress, which was meeting in Phila- 
delphia, Richard Henry Lee of Vir- 
ginia on June 7, 1776, introduced the 
following resolution, which was sec- 
onded by John Adams: 

"Resolved, That these united colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent states; that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connec- 
tion between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved.*' , 

On July 2 the resolution itself was 
adopted by Congress, and the Declar- 
ation was considered by the committee 
of the whole, being taken up the next 
day, July 3. 

On July 4 the Declaration, which in- 
cluded the first paragraph of the resolu- 
tion, was agreed to by the committee of 
the whole, reported to congress and 
adopted. The independence of the unit- 
ed colonies was thus declared, and there- 
upon congress immediately ordered that 
the Declaration be authenticated and 
printed under the supervision of the 
committee previously appointed to pre- 
pare it, and that copies thereof be dis- 
tributed to all state assemblies and tht 
commanding officers of the army. 

The first official issue of the Declar- 
ation bearing the names of the signers 
was printed as a broadside in Baltimore 
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under the resolution of January i8, 1777, 
ordering that copies be sent to each of 
the United States. There are only foui 
copies of this issue now known to exist, 
one of which is in the library of con- 
gress at Washington. It is authenticated 
in writing by John Hiandcock as presi- 
dent of Congress and attested by Secre- 
tary Thomson. 

Contrary to popular opinion, there- 
fore, it is seen that the Declaration was 
not signed on July 4, the day it passed, 
but between August 2, 1776 and January 
18, 1777, after it had been engrossed and 
compared, and then only by 55 mem- 
bers, all of whom were ordered to do 
so by the resolution passed July 19, 1776. 
The name of Thomas McKean, which 
does not appear among the signers in the 
printed copy, was added later — possibly 
not until 1781, making the fifty-sixth 
signer. 



ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 

Two drummers were seated at the 
breakfast table in a hotel of a Penn- 
sylvania town. After me waitress 
had received an order for ham and 
eggs from one of them, she inquired 
as to what the other would hav«, he 
replying he would have the same, but 
eliminate the eggs. After serving the 
first drummer she inquired of the 
other in what style he wanted the 
eggs. He replied Tie wanted them 
eliminated. The waitress returned to 
the kitchen, and after a lapse of ten 
minutes returned with the ham and 
told the drummer she was very sorry 
but "the eliminator was broke.'* — 
McA. 



Many a man who knows that there is 
room at the top sits down and waits 
for the elevator. 



Jane Willis — Do you really think 
Charlie was true to you while he was 
away at war? 

Jane Gillis — I have my doubts. On 
two or three occasions since he came 
back he has absent-mindedly tried to 
make love to me in French. — Judge. 




SAVE AND SUCCEED 
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f .^A. Living Monument To Our Dead Heroes | 

^ s 

^a.Baa^««^saJuiiiiiiiiifliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 



^5^ir^:«nK)rials in cold stone with their 
aL^"l^^f<z>Tical figures are not enough to 
p^ x-X>^ "^ uate the memory of our dead 
•who lie in France. At least that is 

tW^ t^^Hef of the citizens of Clarinda, 
lo-^^r^^ who on Memorial Day con- 
trite xa-t^s-d a fund toward a living mon- 
um.^n.'t^ Twenty-one French war or- 
pt^si.*^^ make up that living monument, 
os^-e: :^atherless child for every Clar- 

'*^<i^ "boy who gave his life for the 

^^*^s^<^ of humanity. The public spir- 
*^^^^ x^nen and women of that town 

^^''i^l ^^-are for these little French or- 
P"^'^^ with this fund, paying for their 
s*^I>I><:>x-t through the American branch 
'^^^^ Fatherless Children of France, 
<=^ x~ganization co-operating with a 
^^-^ar one of which Marshal Joffre 
*^^*^^'^<1, to care for the little French 
ctnlcir-^n left fatherless through the 
h^^'ocr of war. 

_^ -*^'^'^x-e are 60,000 French war or- 
Pr^^i^s. still unplaced on the list of the 
«3an organization. Three dol- 
month, or ten cents a day, will 
't one of these children. The 



o£ 
an 

s" 



ci 



. .^*""^<da citizens have paid for each 
g^ ^ **adopted" $36.56 for a year's 

• *^^*^^:«r-t, with the intention of repeat- 
e sum annually until the child is 
2 of earning for itself. This 
sum supplements an equal 



srr^i^U 

Q^^*^***^"t paid annually by th** French 
^•j ^^^~»~ime3it to each war orphan and, 

cYxw ,, ^liough it is, provides for the 

^ ^'^ support 

^^ its reconstruction work, France 

1^^ "^^^^sely centered its greatest ef- 

^^ , ^ <^n the care of its war orphans, 

p^ **The Fatherless Children of 

^.^^ r^^^^," recognizing that these little 

^^ *^^^i-s of the '^'ar should be the wards 

r^^, ^ >vorId made safe through their 



vw^ar. 



'^' sacrifice^ undertook, early in the 



^^^, ' ^^ furnish godmothers and god- 
g^^^, ^*"^ for these children — ^American 
^^^«nts who would contribute ten 



cents a day toward their support that 
they might remain with their mothers 
instead of being placed in institutions, 
and who would, besides this, write to the 
little ones to whom they had become 
benefactors. Donations of any sum 
from a dime (one day's support) to 
$3.00 (a month's support) are so- 
licited, as well as the pledges of 
$36,50 a year. A yearly pledge en- 
ables one to select as one's protege 
a special boy or girl from) the organi- 
zation's li^ts of children. Mrs. Wal- 
ter S. Brewster of Chicago has been 
appointed chairman of a special cam- 
paign to secure these ten-cents-a-day 
adoptions and is making an earnest 
appeal from the campaign office. Room 
635, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 



WAR'S DEAD 7^50A>oo 

Washington, July. — The war depart- 
ment says that the best information 
obtainable places the total battle deaths 
for all belligerents in the great war at 
7,450,000, divided as follows: 

Russia, 1,700,000; Germany 1,600,000; 
France 1,385,000; Great Britain 900,000; 
Austria, 800,000; Italy 330,000; Turkey, 
250,000; Serbia, 125,000; Belgium, 112,- 
000; Roumania 100,000; Bulgaria, 100,- 
000; United States, 48,900; Greece, 
7,000; Portugal, 2,000. 

Total deaths in the United States 
army was 112,422, and the total num- 
ber of wotmded Americans, 236,000. 
Two of every three American soldiers 
who reached France took part in battle. 

The Americans fought in 13 battles 
for 200 days. America's cost of war 
to April 30 of this year was $21,850,- 
000,000. The total armed forced, in- 
cluding army, navy and marine corps, 
was 4,800,000. The total number in the 
army was 4.000,00, and of these 2,086- 
000 went overseas. The number who 
fought in France was 1,390.000. 
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Facts and Statistics 



No. President Vocation 



I. .Washington. 
2. .]. .Adams. . . . 
3. .Jefferson. . . . 

4. . Madison 

5. .Monroe 

6. . J. Q. Adams. 
7. .Jackson 

8. .Van Biiren. . . 

9. .Harrison.. . . 

10.. Tyler 

II. .Polk 

12.. Taylor 

13. .Fillmore. . . . 

14. .Pierce 

15. .Buchanan. . .^ 

16. .Lincoln ^ 

17. .Johnson 
.18. .Grant. . . 

19. .Hayes. . 

20. .Garfield 

21.. Arthur 

22. .Cleveland. . . 

23. .B. Harrison. 

24. .Cleveland. . . 
25..McKinley.. . 
26. . Roosevelt. . . 

27.. Taft 

28.. Wilson 



Planter. . . 

Lawyer. , . 

Lawyer. . . 

Lawyer. . . 

Statesman, 
.Lawyer. . . 
.Lawyer. . . 
.Lawyer. . . 

Farmer. . . 
.Lawyer. . . 
.Lawyer. . . 
.Soldier.. .. 
.Lawyer. . . 

Lawyer. . . 

Lawyer. . . 
^. Lawyer..^. 
, Statesman. 

Soldier. . . . 
.Lawyer. . . 

Lawyer. . . 

Lawyer. . . 

Lawyer. . . 
.Lawyer. . . 

Lawyer. . . 
.Lawyer. . . 
.Pub.offi'l. 

Lawyer.. . 

Instructor 



THE PRESIDENTS 

College Religious Connec. 

None Episcopalian 

, Harvard .'Unitarian 

William & Mary . . . Liberal 

Princeton Episcopalian 

William & Mary . . . Episcopalian 

Harvard LTnitarian 

None Presbyterian 

None Reformed Diutch . . 

Hampden-Sydney. Episcopalian 

, William & Mary . . . Episcopalian . . 

, Univ. of N. Car Presbyterian 

.None Episcopalian ...... 

None Unitarian 

Bowdoin Episcopalian 

Dickinson. .Presbyterian. 

.None. ; . ., ...J. Xo Church..-. 

'None. : . . . Y^. ... ,i . Methodist. . . . ,-. . . 

West Piint.! Methodist'..! 

Kenyon Methodist. 

Williams Disciples 

Union ^Episcopalian 

None Presbyterian ...... 

. Miami Univ Presbyterian 

. None Presbyterian 

. None Methodist 

Harvard Reformed Dutch . . 

. Yale Unitarian 

Princeton Presbyterian 



Politics 
Federalist 
Federalist 
Republic'n* 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
DentGcrat 
Democrat 
Whig 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Whig .• 
Whig 
Democrat • 
Democrat , 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Democrat 
Republican 
Democrat 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Democrat 



♦The early political party, of which the Democratic was the out- 
growth, was called the "Republican." 



THE ELECTRIC CAR 

The first electric car in America 
was established by Thomas Edison at 
Menlo Park, 1880. The track was 80 
rods long. 

Stephen D. Field, of San Francisco, 
in 1883 exhibited an electric locomo- 
tive at the Exposition of Railway 
Appliances in Chicago. It carried 
27,000 passengers during the exposi- 
tion. The current in these two experi- 
ments was carried by the rails cf the 
track. Dr. Joseph B. Finny, of Pitts- 
burgh, experimenting with the overhead 
conductor, operated successfully an ex- 
^perimental car in Allegheny in the sum- 
mer of 1883. A line was constructed in 



Kansas City in 1884 on the principle of 
the trolley, taking the current from an 
overhead wire, the wheel running on 
top. An electric street railway w\? also 
erected in Baltimore, running to Hanip- 
den, Md., a distance of two miles in 
1885. C. J. Vanderpoel erected an over- 
head trolley line in Toronto, Can., in 
1885, and another system, four and a 
half miles long in Scranton, Pa., which 
line went into operation in 1886. 

ELECTRICAL UNITS 

The Ohm is the unit of resistance; 
the Ampere, of current; the Volt, of 
electromotive force; the Colcoumb, 
of quantity; the Farad of capacity; 
the Watt, of power; the Jou, of work. 
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RHYME OF THE PRESIDENTS 

First stands the lofty Washington — 

That noble, great, immortal one 

The elder Adams next we see. 

And Jefferson comes No. 3. 

The fourth is Madison, you know. 

The fifth one on the list Monroe. 

The sixth, an Adams, comes again, 

And Jackson seventh in the train. 

Van Buren eighth upon the line, 

And Harrison counts No. 9. 

The tenth is Tyler, in his turn, 
And Polk the eleventh, as we learn. 
"rTie twelfth is Taylor, that appears. 
The thirteenth, Fillmore, fills his years. 
Then Pierce comes fourteenth into 

view ; 
Buchanan is the fifteenth due. 
Now Lincoln comes, two terms to fill, 
But God o'errules the people's will. 
And Johnson fills the appointed time 
Cut short by an assassin's crime. 
Next Grant assumes the lofty seat. 
The man who never knew defeat. 
Two terms to him; then Hayes suc- 
ceeds, 
And quietly the nation leads. 
Garfield next ascends; but, lo! 
Another victim of an assassin's blow. 
Arthur's term is then begun, 
Which makes the number twenty-one. 
Cleveland becomes the people's choice, 
Then another Harrison is given voice 
Four years more of Cleveland, then. 
And McKinley, nwst beloved oA'iKfif, 
One term serves on the. Wttefs stf^nd 
When cut down bjr sr iimrdcr<fr^s hand. 
Then Roos«¥riV strennovw and true. 
Filled ttr fj^ and another, too. 
A^ fWfeuljr-screnth Taft take^ the sta- 
tion. 
Till Woodrow Wilson rules the 
nation. 



THE FIRST IRONCLADS 

The first definite proposal for build- 
ing an ironclad was made in 1841 by 
Robert L. Stevens, of Hoboken, N. J. 
Armor, it is said, was suggested by his 
father John Stevens, in 1812. A contract 
vr-as made with Stevens in 1842 for the 
construction of a "war steamer for har- 
bor defense, shot and shell proof, to be 
built principally of iron. The length 



was 415 feet; beam, 48 feet; depth. ZZ- 
feet 6 inches; protection, 63/4 inches of 
iron. Work was begun in 1854, and 
when the vessel was about half com- 
pleted, the Government refused fu.-thcr 
appropriations. It was Napoleon III 
that really brought about the revolution 
in modern naval construction. Tl e first 
ironclads used in battle were the 
•'Devastation," "Lave" and "Tonnant," 
beigun for service in Crimea, September, 
1854, two months after the keel of the 
Stevens battery was laid at Hoboken. 
The success of these vessels led the 
French to determine to build ships that 
would combine with their protection 
armor satisfactory sea-going qualities, 
and in March, 1858, the first ironclad 
frigate ''La Gloire," was begim. Great 
Britain also realized the coming ad- 
vantage of the new craft and followed 
the example of France. The UnUed 
States did ncithi'ng low^r.l adding arm- 
ored vessels to her navy until the out- 
break of the Civil War when three such 
vessels were ordered, the "Galena," 
•*New Ironsides" and "Monitor." The 
first named proved of little use; the sec- 
ond performed excellent ser^icf, and 
the "Monitor" was comftefcd just in 
time to thwart the 'llferrimac." 

TBMttfOMETRIC SCALES 

Taking Fahrenheit's scale the boil- 
ing point of water is 21^0, whereas in 
the Centigrade scale it is 100°. 

The freezing point of water is 32° 
Fahr., and 0° Centigrade. 

Consequently 180° plus 32° Fahr. is 
equal to 100° Centigrade. 

So, to convert Fahrenheit lo Centi- 
grade, subtract 32, multiply by 5 and 
divide by 9. 

To convert Centigrade to Fahrenheit 
multiply by 9, divide by 5 and add 3.'. 

This does away with the recurrence 
of decimals. 

Similarly, according to Reaumur's 
scale, the boiling point of water is 80° 
and the freezing point 0°. 

To convert Fahrenheit to Reau- 
mur subtract 32, multiply by 4 and 
divide by 9. 

To convert Reaumur to Fahrenheit 
multiply by 9, divide by 4 and add 32. 
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Bill to Aid Crippled Workers Passed 
by United States Senate 

Washington, D. C— The Smith-Bank- 
head bill for vocational rehabilitation of 
crippled industrial workers which has 
just passed the United States Senate is 
Deing pressed for early passage by the 
House. 

The American Federation of Labor 
at its convention in Atlantic City last 
week instructed its Executive Council 
to work for this measure. In addition 
to the strong support of organized labor, 
both state and national, numerous civic 
and social service organizations as well 
as employers, physicians, public officials, 
and educators have joined in the de- 
mand for this legislation. 

In its appeal for the prompt passage 
of the bill, the American Association for 
Labor Legislation has pointed out that 
there are in the United States at the 
present time more than 100,000 maimed 
victims of industrial accidents who could 
be restored to useful self-sustaining 
occupations and find "salvation through 



work" if the same opportunities are 
offered them as those provided for 
crippled soldiers and sailors. This large 
army of industrial cripples, it is stated, 
is being increased at the rate of 11,500 
every year. 

The bill as passed by the Senate 
merely requires an application of the 
same principle, an enlargement of the 
scope and the full utilization of the 
machinery already provided by law, 
since there is now in existence a well- 
manned and well-administered system of 
federal vocational education in which 
the work is carried on and the cost 
shared jointly by the national govern- 
ment and the several states. Some 
states have already taken favorable 
action in advance of the enactment of 
this legislation by Congress. 



All in Favor Say Aye! 

Mary had a Thomas cat, 

It warbled like Caruso; 
A neighbor swung a baseball bat — 

Now Thomas doesn't do so. 



STENOGRAPHERS, TYPISTS, 
BOOKKEEPERS 



Men and Women 



The Government urgently needs large numbers in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Usual entrance salaries: Stenographers, $1,200; t3rpists, $1,100; 
bookkeepers, $1,100 and $1,200 a year, aside from any temporary 
bonuses allowed. Higher-salaried positions are usually filled through 
promotion. 

The Government constantly maintains a list of available rooms 
in private houses in Washington, and conducts attractive residence 
halls to accommodate a limited number. Living conditions are con- 
siderably improved. 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Local Board of Civil Service Examiners at the 
postoffice or customhouse in any city. 

U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

Contributed to United States Government 
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"AFEL" IS LAUNCHED 

Philadelphia July.^The "Afel," the 
thirty-ninth boat constructed at the Hog 
Island shipyards, was launched under 
unusual circumstances. The boat was 
named after the American Federation of 
Labor "because of the able support 
given the government by union labor in 
the world war." The name of the boat 
is the cable code address of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

International Secretary - Treasurer 
Sara A. Conboy, of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, acted as 
sponsor for the boat and the launch- 
ing was in charge of a committee of 
organized ship builders. President 
Gompers was the principal speaker. 

"This is an epoch-making day for me, 
and why should it not be," said the 
A. F. of L. executive. *1 well remem- 
ber the day when I and what I stood 
for were despised and hated by every 
one who possessed one dollar more than 
the laboring people, who had organized. 

"And today this wonderful ship 
carrying our name, the name of our 
organization, starts on its career. It 
•will carry that name to all the peoples 
of the earth, and with it the ship will 
carry our hopes of a new day and a new 
civilization. 

"What does this name mean? It 
means that the employers have come 
to understand that co-operation is the 
only solution of the mutual problem. 
I have not changed. We have not 
changed. We stand today for the same 
ideals and principles for which we stood 
when the American Federation of Labor 
was first formed. The change has come 
about in the hearts and minds of our 
opponents. And its result is the launch- 
ing of this magnificent ship by a great 
corporation under the auspices of the 
government." 



TO PROBE LABOR COSTS 

Atlantic City, N. J. — Organized labor 
has challenged the claim that present 
wage rates are responsible for the high 
cost of living. This claim is one of the 
stock defenses of profiteers, and now 
the A. F. of L. convention has instruct- 



ed the executive council to select in- 
dustries dealing with the necessaries 
of life and urge the proper government 
officials to probe labor costs in these 
commodities. 

Attention is called to bulletin No. 232 
of the United States bureau of labor 
statistics, which states that in 1916 the 
labor cost in the manufacture of one 
pair of welt shoes was 36.8 cents. 

The resolution provides "that cop- 
ies of this resolution be forwarded by 
the officers of the American Federation 
of Labor to representative organiza- 
tions of employers in the event that 
they would be inclined to assist in this 
investigation." 



LABOR DAY IN AMERICA ONLY 
ONE OF ITS KIND 

Atlantic City, N. . J.— Labor Day in 
America is the only labor day in the 
world that was established by organized 
labor, working through the trade union 
movement, said John P. Frey, secretary 
of the resolutions committee of the A. 
F. of L. convention, in defending the 
committee^'s nonconcur rence of a re- 
solution that would change the date of 
labor day from the first Mpnday in Sep- 
tember to May I. 

One advocate of the change said the 
present labor day was given to the 
workers. 

"It is rather peculiar," said Secre- 
tary Frey. "to hear a trade unionist get 
up in our convention and say that our 
labor day was given to us by somebody. 
Labor day was established in this 
country, not by a political party, not by 
politicians, but by organized trade 
unionists. It is the only labor day cele- 
bration anywhere in the world that had 
its origin by and has been maintained 
by trade unionists. 

"I hope there is no intention on the 
part of those who favor the resolu- 
tion to couple up trade unionism with 
May I in Europe, which, while it has 
always been celebrated by workers in 
most European countries, has always 
taken on a more political character 
than an industrial character." 
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TRADE UNIONS 

The origin of trade unions seems 
to be somewhat in doubt. G. Howell, 
in his histories of trade unionism, 
appears to believe that they can be 
traced to the craft guilds of the 
Middle Ages. This has been dis- 
puted by other writers, who reach 
the conclusion that the beginning of 
permanent labor organizations of this 
character is to be found among a class 
of employees extant in England about 
1700. There is record of the organ- 
ization of 7,000 tailors in London, in 
1720, with the purpose of raising their 
wages. The Newcastle shoemakers or- 
ganized in 1 7 19, and the Glasgow coop- 
ers 1752. 

Trade unionism seems to have made 
some progress in America shortly after 
it began to attract attention in England. 
A strike of journeymen bakers is said 
to have occurred in New York, 1741, 
and journeymen shoemakers were or- 
ganized in Philadelphia about 1793; and 
there is a tradition that the plan to 
throw the tea into Boston Harbor dur- 
ing the Revolution was formed in the 
hall of the Boston ship caulkers. The 
formative period of trade unionism in 
America was from 1825 to 1840, during 
which there was much agitation, and 
the ten-hour movement for working- 
men was inaugurated. 

The National Typographical Union 
was organized, 1852; it was called 
Inteniational in 1862 to admit Cana- 
dian unions; tile Hat Finishers' 
Union began 1854; the Iron Work- 
ers' Union, founded in 1858, became 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers. 1876; the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Enginers started 
as the Brotherhood of the Footboard, 
1863; the Cigarmakers' Union started, 
1864, and the Bricklayers* and Masons' 
International Union, 1865. A national 
union was formed. 1861, but soon dis- 
solved. The Knights of Labor was or- 
ganized in Philadelphia through the 
efforts of Uriah S. Stephens and six 
associates, 1869. It was at first a local 
secret labor union. By 1886 it had a 
membership of 500,000, but later reaction 



set in and it lost its power. In 1881 a 
few of the unions together organized a 
Federation of Trade and Labor Unions, 
and this, in 1886, became the American 
Federation of Labor. 



GOMPERS RE-ELECTED 

Atlantic City, N. J.— The usual anti- 
convention sensations about President 
Gompers being due for defeat met their 
usual fate when the A. F. of L. con- 
vention, by a practically unanimous 
vote, re-elected the A. F. of L. execu- 
tive. 

Third Vice President Alpine declined 
to be a candidate for re-election. The 
vice presidents below him were moved 
up and Matthew Woll, president of the 
International Photo Engravers' union, 
was elected eighth vice president 

Secretary Morrison and Treasurer 
Tobin were also re-elected. The ex- 
ecutive council was empowered to select 
the next convention city. 



THE UNION LABEL 

When a union man buys goods with- 
out the union label he is doing just 
what he condemns employers for doing 
— employing non-union labor. When 
the members of unions fully appreciate 
this fact the labor movement will ad- 
vance much more rapidly, working con- 
ditions will improve and life be made 
worth living. These are worthy objects 
and easily achieved. Demand the label. 



JAILED FOR PICKETING 

Detroit, Mich. — Eight striking em- 
ployes of the Michigan Malleable 
Company have been jailed for five days 
each for violating an injunction not to 
picket that plant. When asked if they 
-would promise not to picket if sentence 
was suspended, the court was answered 
"No." 

Judge Marschner, who issued the in- 
junction, refused to handle the case. 
The workers say he got "cold feet" 
when he realized the strikers would in- 
sist on their rights. 



Some people grumble becaus>s the 
road to success isn't paved. 
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Wet and Dry 

Moralist — Are you laying something 
away for a rainy day? 

Soak — Not on your life! I have all I 
can do these days to lay something aside 
for a dry day. 



War Styles 

•*Say, Bill, did you see the dress on 
that girl who just passed?" 

"No, I didn't; did you?"— Penn State 
Froth. 



"Now, let's see if I have this right; 
you Pa wants a bottle of liniment and 
^•our Mift wants a bottle of china 
cement ?" 

"Yes, sir; Ma hit Pa with the sugar 
bowl." 



A Natural Question 

"I don't like that house you sold 
me," said the purchaser. 

"Why not?" asked the agent. 

"Why, there's water in the cellar." 

"Heavens, man! Don't you want 
to take a bath occasionally?" — Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 



His Own Ambition 

A dusky hero having been cited for 
bravery was to receive a Croix de 
Guerre. The night before the ceremony 
he said proudly to his buddy: "Well, 
Henry tomorrow the Colonel gives roe 
my Cross de Gear." 

Henry— ;You can have yo' Cross de 
Gear. All I wants is a Cross de Ocean. 
—Judge. 



A colored veteran just back from the 
other side when questioned about an 
iron cross he was wearing explained : 

"Boss, it was a extra decoration. I>e 
Kaiser hisself sent it to me by a special 
messenger what dropped daid jus' befo' 
he give it to me."— ^New York Globe. 



Good Bye, August 

"The first of July will be the last of 
August." At least, that is the way 
August Schultz's sign reads over his 
saloon door. — National Union Booster. 



An Eye to Business 

The undertaker who displayed a 
"Sure, we'll finish the job" loan 
poster in his window had an eye to 
business. — Manchester Union. 



"Officer, I've lost my wife. What 
•would you advise me to do?" 

"Enjoy yourself for the afternoon. 
She'll turn up at the hotel in three or 
four hours."— Kansas City Journal. 



"We Have With Us This Evening." 
"I Deem It a Great Honor." 
"As I Gaze Into These Intelligent 
Faces." 

"That Remands Me of the Story of 
the—" 
"Make Mine a Creme de Menthe!" 
"That Wuz the Tuffestdam Steak I 
Ever Et !" 
"Gee, but I'm Full!" 
"Give Me the Check, Waiter ! "-Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 



"Hey, pop! How's it that my Iiair 
has grown longer than yours when 
yours has grown longer than mine?" 

She Had the Rest 

"Did he have words with his 
wife?" 

"He had a few of them." — Judge. 



A six-year-old girl was walking 
along with her grandma, and they 
passed a white cow with black spots 
on it. 

When she came home she ex- 
claimed to her father, "Oh, papa, I 
saw a white cow all trimmed in 
black, I did. — Low. 
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A. F. OF L. DEMANDS NEW 
MOONEY TRIAL 

Atlantic City, July. — A new trial for 
Mooney is "an imperative necessity," 
declared the A. F. of L. convention, 
which authorized the executive council 
**to give their early attention to the de- 
vising of such practical ways and means 
as will aid in securing a new trial to 
Thomas J. Mooney, and also the pre- 
sentation before the court of the testi- 
mony and evidence presented since the 
last trial, the character of which has 
created the belief that a most grave 
miscarriage of justice and perjured tes- 
timony was responsible for the con- 
viction and sentence." 

The resolution presented by the com- 
mittee stated that the President of the 
United States **gave a public expression 
of his belief that the accused should be 
given another trial." The various act- 
ivities of the A. F. of L. in behalf of 
Mooney was recalled, but instead of a 
new trial the death sentence was com- 
muted to life imprisonment. 

"This action, while saving the life 
of the accused, is intolerable, under 
the circumstances," said the commit- 
tee. **If the accused had been found 
guilty of the heinous crime charged 
against him, the commutation of his 
sentence was an outrage upon the 
community. If the evidence was of 
such c^ character as to cast a grave 
question of doubt over the acts of 
the prosecution itself, then the com- 
mutation was an outrage against the 
accused." 

Anton Johanassen, of California, who 
has been active in securing a new trial 
for Mooney, addressed the ccMvenrion. 
He stated that he was satisfied with the 
report of the committee. 



reinstated at any time during the 
succeeding six months if a physician's 
certificate of good health is furnished 
and back premiums paid. 



SOLDIERS MAY REINSTATE 

Secretary Glass has announced that 
soldiers who fail to pay their premi- 
ums on government insurance after 
their discharge will be given nine 
months in which to reinstate their 
policies. Insurance on which premi- 
ums are not paid will be classed as 
lapsed after ninety days, but may be 



PERCEPTIBLE SPEECH 

Ephum Johnson was up before 
Judge Shimmerplate on a cruelty to 
animals charge. 

"Deed Ah wasn't abusing dat mule. 
Judge," the old man demurred. 

"DSd you not strike it repeatedly 
with a club?'' 

"Yassah." 

"And do you know that jrou can 
accomplish more with animals by 
speaking to them?" 

"Yassah; but this critter am differ- 
ent. He am so deef he can't hear 
me when Ah speaks to him in de 
usual way, so Ah has to communicate 
with him in de sign language." — 
Charleston Mail. 



A Mere Matter of Grammar 

The famous Doctor Johnson was dis- 
covered one day, by Mrs. Johnson, kiss- 
ing one of her serving-maids. 

"Why Doctor Johnson," said the wife, 
**I am surprised." 

"No," said the recreant husband, "that 
is not exactly right, dear. 1 am sur- 
prised; you are astonished!" 



LOST AND FOUND COLUMN 

When you lose your temper, you lose 
a valuable asset. 

When you lose your health, there's 
no use in advertising the fact. 

When you lose your self-respect, it's 
time to take invoice and lay in a new 
stock. 

When you lose your grit, get the man 
ahead to put sand on the track. 

If you find the road to success, don't 
put out your rear lights. They may be 
a guide to some other fellow. 

When you find a willing helper, 
don't take advantage. 

When you find a true friend, don't 
lose your appreciation. 

Don't lose your sense of gratitude 
for favors, as they mellow with age. 
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Correspondence 
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Board for Jurisdictional Awards in 
the Building Industry, which is com- 
prised of representatives from the 
American Institute of Architects, As- 
sociated General Contractors of 
America, National Association of 
Builders* Exchanges, Engineering 
Council and three from the Building 
Trades Department. If this board 
can and will define the work that be- 
longs to each building trades union 
and will enforce their decision, then 
the prospects for the building indus- 
try in the future are very bright in- 
deed. 

Business here in the so-called 
Windy City is fair at present, and 
with the elevator manufacturers co- 
operating with us in protecting our 
rights and conditions, the future of 
the elevator industry in general is, we 
firmly believe, going to be good for 
all concerned. 

Was going to write a few lines 
about our school, but as other cor- 
respondents may desire some space 
in the Journal, will postpone the sub- 
ject for a later issue. 

Fraternally yours, 

WALTE-R SNOW. 
Local No. 2, Chicago, 111. 



CHICAGO, ILL. 

To the Editor: 

Having been duly elected to the 
position of correspondent with all the 
honors pertaining thereto, it be- 
comes my duty and pleasure to write 
a few lines to the Journal. 

Chicago is in somewhat of a tur- 
moil just now on account of a num- 
ber of the unions being out on strike 
for higher wages, but from all ap- 
pearances things will be adjusted 
very soon, as the contractors are 
having meetings and, from what we 
are given to understand, are in the 
humor to grant reasonable increases. 
It is to be hoped that a settlement 
will soon be reached, as there is quite 
an amount of work contemplated 
here, and a lengthy tie-up would 
certainly be unfortunate for the 
building industry. 

The Buildings Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in the last convention adopted a plan 
which, if carried out as intended, will, 
in my opinion, do much to eliminate 
jurisdictional controversy in building 
trades in the future and give the 
owners, contractors and architects 
some assurance that when a job is 
started that it will be finished at any 
rate within a reasonable time. There 
is no doubt that a large amount of 
work has been held back on account 
of jurisdictional contentions, and men 
have walked the streets for weeks 
simply because the warring unions 
could not or would not get together 
and settle their differences, and no- 
body seemed to have the power to 
enforce the laws and jurisdiction 
claims as laid down and recognized 
by the Building Trades Dtepartment. 
The plan referred to is the National 



BOSTON, MASS. 
A Real Outing 

To the Editor: 

Saturday, June 28, will always re- 
main in the minds of Local No. 4 
the red letter day in the history of 
our organization. 

A more delightful day to hold an 
outing there never was, and a more 
enjoyable gathering could not be 
found. 

To add to the pleasure of a de- 
lightful trip on the water, which, by 
the way, was made on a trans-At- 
lantic ship known as "Broncho Bill," 
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was the fact our party had as its 
guest the Governor or our Common- 
wealth, who enjoyed himself to his 
heart's content. It was a real treat 
to him to get away from his daily 
routine and be with the boys. 

The boat trip was uneventful, ex- 
cept for the fact all four cylinders 
gave out, owing to the hard work 
she had been undergoing between our 
shores and Europe for a period of 
two years. However, with full sail 
ahead she ploughed through the 
rough sea, and our party landed 
about noon at the most historic 
grove in all Massachusetts, namely 
"Bouve Grove." In this spot, in a 
hut, the narrative says, lived for 
many years the first Indian, known 
as Tol a Nadda, and who also, it is 
further said, made the first jin fiz in 
this part of the country. After mak- 
ing same he served it to one jona- 
thon Bouve, whose reputation is in- 
ternational and after wnom the 
grove is named. Hence our readers 
will see we were treading on sacred 
ground. 

Having arrived safely, the Commis- 
sary Committee insisted on lunch for 
all hands, and on short notice some 
four hundred members of our local 
and two thousand invited guests sat 
down to as fine a feast as one would 
ask for. 

After the repast and before the ath- 
letic games were started speeches 
were made by William Casserly, 
United States Minister to Italy; Olaf 
Benson, Duke of Shanghai and our 
Governor. 

In the Governor's address he spoke 
earnestly against Bolshevism in all 
forms, keeping his eye all the time 
on Bill Edwards, knowing his weak- 
ness, and urged all his hearers to 
sympathize with the Irish in their 
Struggle for independence. After the 
speechmaking was over the great 
athletic tournament took place, 
which for interest and excitement 
would be hard to equal. 

The first contest was a pie-eating 
match between At Cotter, eating 
cranberry pie, and Bill Rosborough, 



eating blueberry pie, and without say- 
ing who won the contest I will only 
state we all had some apple pie. 

Next on the docket was the chariot 
race between Bill Snowden, riding 
behind Robert's goat, and Bill Ed- 
wards, holding the reins on Sinn Fein 
Joe. This was a race worth going 
miles to see. Round the track they 
sped, not a yard separating them un- 
til the gong started on the last lap, 
when both riders let loose and Sinn 
Fein beat Billy's goat. 

The next and perhaps the closest 
of all the contests was the tug oJ 
war between Emil Nelson, Miller 
and Lannon, etc., on the one end, and 
Burdick, Dailey and Frank Bert, etc., 
on the other. For twenty minutes 
each side tugged away, and after a 
grueUing contest Emil Nelson 
pulled his opponents over toward the 
ocean for first prize. 

The lOO-yard dash brought out 
John McKenzie, the New England 
champion for that distance. How- 
ever, new talent developed in our 
local made the champion run as he 
never run before. When the distance 
was half over Frank Forslund and 
Tom MeKean passed the leaders, and 
from that time on the greatest fin- 
ish ever seen in a dash took place. 
Charley Peterspn who had been run- 
ning close all the way, by a burst of 
speed seldom seen forged to the 
front and went over the tape in rec- 
ord time — 9 3-5 seconds flat. Dan 
Morrison was second, and Louis 
Nordstrom third. The prizes awarded 
were a gold watch for first place 
and silver watches for second and 
third places. 

Another contest which created in- 
tense interest was the singing by the 
Choral Society. This was led by 
Geo. Snowden, director, who was 
ably assisted by Chas. Diedrich, who 
sang that famous ballad, "What 
Would I Do If I Ever Left Home." 
This song made the hit of the day, 
and aided by Hartley's orchestra 
made roars of laughter. 

Next came the automobile race, in 
which the Payne, A B See and Otis 
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trucks ran a wild race for over a 
mile, and on the home stretch I>river 
Radley, by clinching his teeth, pushed 
the Otis truck to the front, nosing 
out Burdick, of the Payne Company, 
who was second. 

The last affair on the long program 
and which kept the crowd to the very 
end was the six-round boxing con- 
test between Eddie Kelly, former 
lightweight champion of New Eng- 
land, and Fred. Woods, of Rhode 
Island, welterweight champion ot 
that state. At the very start it looked 
for a few seconds as if Woods, out 
of respect for his opponent's good 
features, would play a waiting game. 
It was fearfully hot, the thermometer 
registering over loo. Kelly tasted 
one jab, felt its force and said to him' 
self, "Nothing to this contest." 
Then Woods landed a hook to 
Kelly's eye, which began to close, 
and this so angered Kelly that he 
tore away at his opponent, and for 
four rounds a fast and furious fight 
took place. In the fifth round the 
crowd went wild as Kelly landed on 
Woods' jaw and he slowly went to 
the mat singing his favorite song, 
"Till We Meet Again." 

The committee in charge of the 
affair was: Frank Button, Olaf Ben- 
son, Al Cotter, Bill Rosborough, 
Frank Bean and Walter Addison. 

M. A. O'BRIEN, JR. 
Local No. 4, Boston, Mass. 



PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Mr. Editor: 

Local No. 5 gave her oflicial wel- 
come home to her sons from over- 
seas, and the various camps and ac- 
tivities of war service at a real 
smoker on Friday evening, June 27, 
at Eagles' Temple, Broad and Spring 
Garden streets. Good fellowship 
reigned supreme. No thought of war 
or terms of peace were indulged in. 
Everybody was there to have a good, 
sociable time, and, according to the 
sentiments which we have heard, 
they succeeded admirably. 

It was one of the most pretentious 



affairs of the kind ever arranged in 
this city by any trade organization. 
The date was fixed by far-sighted 
committeemen, so as to anticipate the 
unhappy influence the first of July 
might exert on the refreshment end 
of the program. 

The entertainment of the evening 
was under the personal supervision 
of Benj. J. Harrison, president of the 
International Alliance Theatrical 
Stage Employes, No. 8. 

The following artists participated 
in the mirth, melody and general fun 
of the evening, booked fresh from 
the offices of Dougherty and Sab- 
losky: Fennley and Dunn, Willie 
McKee, who made a special hit with 
his song, in which he would give up 
his money or even his wite, but not 
"The Keys to My Cellar," probably 
he had a fair supply of coal; Mintz 
and Palmer, John Mealey, Joe Arm- 
strong, La Belle Costello, the Ameri- 
can beauty; James McCool, Dan Mc- 
Elhattan, Archie Lloyd. Winkle and 
Dean, Tom Kennedy, the author of 
the "A. F. of L." and "All in Favor 
Say Aye." Music was Turnished by 
Barretts' Jazz Band. Chorus singing 
was indulged in heartily, as every- 
body was invited to join in all the 
choruses. The song that provoked 
much merriment was "All in Favor 
Say Aye." The answer was unani- 
mous. 

Refreshments, both liquid and 
more substantial, were served in am- 
ple quantities. 

This affair was voted the best ever 
given by the local. Brother Feeney, 
our International president, was un- 
able to be present, but proved that 
he was there is spirit by sending a 
telegram, which stated his inability 
to be present was due to urgent trade 
business and expressed his admira- 
tion for the men of the union who 
responded to the call for war duty 
and the whole organization. The 
reading of the telegram brought 
forth tremendous applause. 

On the fifth of May Brother Harry 
Smith met with a very serious acci- 
dent while working in the hatchway 
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at one of our leading hotels. He fell 
feet first a distance of forty feet. His 
leg was broken, head cut, with vari- 
ous contusions of the body. He was 
taken to the hospital immediately and 
got the best of treatment, and for 
about six weeks th« head surgeon 
thought they could save the leg, but 
finally, after all remedies had failed, 
it was decided, in order to save his 
life, the leg would have to be ampu- 
tated. The operation was performed 
on June 27, and at this time he is 
progressing slowly. A friend in need 
is a friend indeed, so, while a com- 
mittee has been arranging a benefit 
for his immediate needs, Mrs. Charles 
Mclntire, wife of our brother, Chas. 
Mclntire, who were personal friends 
of Harry and his wife realized that 
sooner or later, and we all hope very 
soon, that Harry would have to have 
an artificial limb and foot. While 
legs of lambs or mutton might be 
very high, legs of the kiiid needed 
are very much higher, and so she de- 
cided, without taking any one into 
her confidence, that she would start 
something. So at our last meeting 
we had a very pleasant surprise 
when Mrs. Mclntire came to our 
meeting. She was given full liberty, 
and in a very few words told us of 
her plan for raising the wherewith 
to get the artificial leg and foot. For- 
tunately we had a very large meet- 
ing, and every member responded 
liberally. 

We herewith suggest that Mrs. 
Mac start a local branch of the lady 
elevator constructors, as we feel that 
services of the kind she is rendering 
would bring us more closely to- 
gether and there would indeed be a 
real interest in our mutual welfare. 
W. B. McALISTER. 
Local No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. 



BUFFALO, N. Y. 

To the Editor: 

If there isn't something in the next 
Journal about Local I4*s picnic on June 
28th, it won't be safe for me to go back 
to Buffalo. This was the 12th annual 



outing of Local 14, Brother Jake Reich- 
ard was chairman of the outing com- 
mittee and, believe me, he had every- 
thing perfect, even the weather. Bro. 
Bob Bachs was Jake's right bower all 
day, and if Bob takes the same care of 
his inspection routes that he did of the 
beer pump, we never will get any repair 
work in his district. Brother Harvey 
Suckow found a, piano in the dining 
room and surprised a lot of us. Didn't 
have any idea their was that much music 
in him. Brothers Henneman and Lavery 
got the rough spots washed off their 
voices and sang us a couple of songs, 
but somebody handed them a glass 
apiece and the voices washed out en- 
tirely. A number of the bosses showed 
up and stowed away capacity cargoes 
of chicken. I think from the way they 
enjoyed themselves in the afternoon 
some of them at least must have had 
previous training in the "back room." 
Brother Chas, Sauers had posted a chal- 
lenge for a foot-race, but he must have 
bluffed his opponent, for I saw no race. 
Charles was certainly in no doubt as 
to his ability to win. 

There was a rumor about the grounds 
that next year the card tables will be 
equipped with glass tops. A seven- 
inning ball game in the morning, in 
which Umpire Brother Nolan cquldn'i 
count more than two strikes and three 
balls on a man and a hit was the only 
thing that retired a batter, warmed the 
boys up for a real game in the after- 
noon between Silverthorne's Song Birds 
and Deucher's Demons. Johnnie Mar- 
tin's deafening outbursts of enthusiasm 
kept the fans in an uproar. Brother 
Nolan called balls in this game with 
Brother Linderman watching bases and 
Brother Burke was relief umpire. I'm 
sending along the results of the game to 
prove it was a real honest-to-goodness 
game. 

DEUCHER'S DEMONS 

Runs 

Camp, c I 

Gavin, 1. f , i 

Deucher, p 2 

Steep, 2 b 3 

Henneman, i b 2 

Alspaugh, Sr. s. s i 
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T. Francis, 3 b 

Johnson, c. f I 

Joe, r. f I 

Total 12 

SILVERTHORXE'S SONG BIRDS 

Rum. 

Granville, c o 

Short, p 3 

Silverthorne, i b 3 

C. Francis, 2 h I 

Alspaugh, Jr. s. s i 

Flash, 3 b o 

Farnsworth, 1. f 2 

Martin, r. f o 

Cragie, c. f o 

Total 10 

R. E. 
Deucher's 0001 1343 x — 12 o 

Silverthorne's 4 o o i o i 2 o 2 — ^10 o 

G. L. JOHNSON, 
Local 14, Buffalo, N. Y. 



MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

To the Editor : 

Another month has rolled by and our 
obligation as a correspondent to our 
Journal finds us somewhat at a loss of 
sufficient material at hand to warrant 
many columns in its interesting pages. 
But, nevertheless, as the editorial staff 
is somewhat supplemented by the pres- 
ence here at La Cross of two more 
elevator constructors in the personages 
of Walter Madell and Bruno Kodell, 
besides the writer, therefore a some- 
what lengthy article might materialize, 
if the writer succeeds in getting the 
somewhat reluctant scribes in their 
chairs to help formulate and translate 
several good articles which they should 
have up their sleeves tonight. 

The services of a good, husky, experi- 
enced, hydraulic man in the personage 
of our worthy business agent would be 
appreciated here. 

A few calouscs of course would be 
the result of a few days' spin at the 
bars (not the amber fluid bars, but those 
that turn the auger). 

We understand that Brother Hensel 
has gained a personal grudge against 
all hand-power elevators installed and 



those to be erected in the future. 
Brother Hansel is at Sheboygan, though 
he says it is only luck, it is not another 
hand-power job. His long perform- 
ance at this class of work lately has 
qualified his ability next to none. 

Frank Rosenberg (Jumbo) has just 
completed a dumb waiter at Canton, 
Ohio. He expects to be at home for our 
picnic, to take part in the rope splicing 
contest and carry off another pennant 

Walter Luedke is in Milwaukee at 
present taking care of repair work for 
the Rosenberg Elevator Co. 

George Mblkentein and Albert 
Gemoll still hold sway with their "Tin 
Lizzies," and we suppose the fish in the 
nearby lakes are sure fighting shy from 
these expert anglers. 

Ed. Plantuo is at Eau Qaire and no 
doubt he is being royaly feted there by 
his many friends and relatives. 

Ernest Seeger no doubt is not very 
far from Milwaukee to be on hand as a 
committeemian at the picnic, for his 
far-sighted ability in this direction is 
known far and wide. 

Brother Fred Kenitizer has not been 
heard from lately, perhaps he has gone 
back to Sioux Falls, S. D., from 
whence he reported such eventful times 
when there last. 

If the weather is as hot at Milwaukee 
as it is here our Brother Bill Binius 
will be, as all fat men, more or less 
uncomfortable, and the thirst-quench- 
ing fluid leaves us soon. Bill. 

Henry Molkentein and Fred Kenitzer, 
so I am just informed by my fellow-asso- 
ciates, were last heard from at Cudahy, 
Wis. We hope they can remain so close 
by to insure their presence at the outing 
at Shooting Park, June 29, 1919. 

We are happy to report that Brother 
John Eggers has extended his chest 
several inches as the fond papa of a 
new "white hope" or perhaps a future 
elevator constructor. John Eggers was 
last heard from at Antigo, Wis. We 
expect some fish on his return, together 
with a quarter barrel and a fish fry 
before the lid is clamped on tight, on the 
strength of the increase. 

Brother Frank Gerds is still with the 
Heller Co. plying with his usual agility 
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the profession we all owe allegiance to. 

Fondulac, Wis., has Joe Hepting as 
its distinguished guest and he says the 
key to the city is his. 

Brother Chas. Baral is playing the 
game of interurban tourist, and us poor 
gobs, who must wander to distant burgs, 
envy him for being so close to his own 
fireside "when we are so far away. 
Charley has fully recovered from his 
injury of a broken leg last fall and we 
hope that such hard luck will never 
befall him or any other again. 

Joe Sander has confided to us that he 
has aspirations of becoming a miechanic. 
We wish him success and best wishes 
in his new endeavor. 

John Schmidt has fully regained his 
land legs again since his return from 
the navy. 

Ole Olson is still our financial secre- 
tary and we all feel our funds very 
secure in his trust, as well as the clean- 
kept books of our recording secretary 
Louis Wierthaler. 

Chas. Kluf is installing a push-but- 
ton elevator in Milwaukee for the Otis 
Elevator Co. and Brother Lex is perhaps 
in some neck of the woods, as we have 
not heard from him lately. 

John Gummermann is shooting 
trouble around Milwaukee. That is, on 
elevators, as he, himself, never gets into 
mischief. 

Philip Voss says he likes his new job 
as maintenance man at Gimbel's, as well 
as the host of ladies employed there. 

Wp are missing the discussion of 
practical elevator subjects in conjunc- 
tion with our bosses, scheduled to take 
place once each month. 

My associate editors and correspond- 
ents are somewhat laying off since we 
have gone over the entire roster of ele- 
vator constructors and their where- 
abouts; one of whom we missed to our 
knowledge, is Carl Rasmussen, and we 
hope that his motor-cycle is not taking 
him astray too far with the rear seat 
occupied. 

ril have to rouse up the crew for a 
few lines more to get their minds ofl 
the moonlight excursion they intend to 
attend on the river tomorrow night. 



Brother Madell has just informed me 
to call the halt, as the frau is waiting 
alone at home with a bouncing baby 
girl, now almost two years old, and 
therefore will have to excuse him from 
the staff of correspondents, as with him 
as with us it is always *iadies first." 

Brother Kodell is vainly trying to 
figure out the most convenient and effi- 
cient method (not yet known to science") 
of digging a well-hole for a hydraulic 
ram. But after all these different theo- 
retical subjects have been discussed he 
generally goes back to the old-time bars 
and bucket, not the old oaken bucket 
nor the bars so soon to be closed, but 
those that are used by us all in the 
pleasant job of sinking hydraulic cyl- 
inder well-holes. 

As the hour is late and our space in 
the Journal may be limited, we will en- 
deavor to close our brief correspondence 
and we hope the same will bring no 
hard feelings or contribute any appre- 
ciation to anyone in particular, but 
instead to the trio of elevator construc- 
tors at La Crosse, Wis., whom fate 
has drifted together, and if elevators 
are discussed as freely elsewhere as here 
at present it is only because we take our 
time for meals and sleep. 

We therefore will close our lengthy 
communication to the Journal with best 
tegards to all the craft and success to 
our picnic, and we hope that all will be 
present to enjoy the day, bosses as well 
as workmen. 

With best wishes to all from Local 
No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 

LOUIS G. KOSTER, 

Correspondent. 
BRUNO KODELL, 
WALTER MADELL, 

Associate Correspondents. 



SEATTLE, WASH. 

To the Editor: 

WIell, just a few lines' from old Se- 
attle. All the boys are working at 
the present time. Brothers Peterson, 
Pluhme, Fritz and Dinwiddie are back 
from the service. Brother Dinwiddie 
is in charge of the Otis office in 
Butte, Mont. Brother Peterson and 
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Brother Watson are with the Mont- 
gomery Elevator Company. Brother 
Pluhme is service man at the Bon 
Marche. Brother Fritz is on repair 
and inspection for the Otis Company 
here. Brother Ralph Rowland is in 
San Pedro. Brothers Frank Simp- 
son, Pollock, E. Johnson and Mike 
Senders are installing work In the 
shipyards in this city. Bob Clem- 
ments is ranching in Wyoming and 
Pete and Jack Clements are not 
working at the business at present. 
This leaves only a few of the old- 
timers still following the elevator 
game. Brother Alex Parks is in 
charge of construction work on the 
Pacific Net and Twine Building. 
Charley Stephenson is still doing most 
of the electrical work, and he is a 
dandy at that line. Fred. Geppner is 
at the state capitol putting in a job 
there. Brother Ed. Thurman is a 
mechanic with the Otis Company, also 
Brother Hoyt. Brothers Ray and 
Griswold are doing work in the shop, 
and Brother Candy is proprietor of 
the storeroom. Fred. Bitters and I 
are the only helpers of the prehistoric 
days. Brother Bill Cox is a police- 
man and getting bigger every day. 

Well, I am putting this dope in 
the Journal for the benefit of our old 
brothers who are in the East and still 
elevating. 

Enclosed resolution of the death of 
a new member of Local No. 19. He 
was with us but a short time, but in 
that time we learned to like Brother 
Tom. May he rest in peace, where 
there is never a trouble call. 

JOE McLEOD. 
Local No. 19. Seattle, Wash. 



COLUMBUS, OHIO 

To the Editor: 

It has been a long time since Co- 
lumbus has been heard from through 
the Journal, and, as time is drawing, 
short for me, I will attempt one more 
letter. 

I will say to start with that all of 
our boys are back home once agatn, 
arid all together all are looking fine 



and feel the same. I only wish that 
all locals could say the same, now 
that peace has been signed. 

All the boys of Local No. 37 are 
working here in town, wttti the ex- 
ception of a few who are on the road, 

I will tell you of a fine trip six of 
us had down to New Orleans, La., to 
work on the New Orleans Army Sup- 
ply Base. We were sent there by the 
government to work for the Pitt En- 
gineering Company, of Chicago. 

They had a nice job of ten 10,000- 
Ib. freight elevators and two pas- 
senger cars, and the Haughton Com- 
pany, of Toledo, had a big job there 
also. They had ten freights and one 
passenger, also the gates and gate 
machines for all the cars. The Peele 
Door Company had a fine bunch of 
men there. Among them was one 
brother that I worked with in Indi- 
anapolis — Brother Phil Kiley — now 
of Atlanta, Ga. Brother Frank 
Crozier, of Akron, and several others 
I didn't know by name were there 
for Haughton. Brother Fish was in 
charge for Haughton, and Brother 
Otto Anderson, of Chicago, in charge 
for Pitt. Barney Weland was fore- 
man for Pitt, and a mighty fin€ fel- 
low to work under, too. Charlie 
Glover and Oscar Petterson, of Chi- 
cago, were there also; two fine fel- 
lows, and say, Pete is some stud 
player, too. 

Brothers Arthur Thorne, Scott 
Thorne, Wm. Thomas, Walter Gard- 
ner, Oliver (Pete) De Vere and my- 
self were the six from Columbus. 
These five are five of the best in ex- 
istence. They can spot an elevator 
man as far as they can see. 

We were walking along St. Charles 
street and saw what I thought was 
a barrel rolling along, when all at 
once Pete said there goes an elevator 
man. Gardner and Pete took out 
after the barrel and low and behold 
it was Shorty ShafeflFer, or Al Shaf- 
effer. He was going on a job, but 
said, "Come up to the meetmg to- 
night." Of course we went, and 
there we ran into one of the "best 
bunch" you ever met. 
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Brother Wooledge said, "Let's 
hurry up this meeting 50 we can talk 
to the Columbus fellows/* and they 
sure did hurry, and the taXk amounted 
to mostly, "Have anotlier?^. Shorty 
Shafeffer was yell leader, also gmde. 
We took in the sights of Mmfeey 
Wrench Alley, then started out to get 
a feed of shrimp. Couldn't get 
them, so wound up on oysters and 
steaks and other refreshments. The 
shrimp party was Al ShafeflBer, Harry 
Ross, Albert Cureau, Walter Dorwin 
and the Columbus bunch, and I am 
rorry we could not have stayed until 
July I. 

Among some of the other boys wc 
met was Brother E. Schluter, the 
man that put the first electric eleva- 
tor in New Orleans; also Henry 
Braucher, J. Kramer and several 
names I can't recall, but all great fel- 
lows to work with. Harry Ross was 
with us all the time and introduced 



us into Monkey Wrench Alley. 

We are back in Columbus and 
working again, and last Thursday 
held election of officers. We elected 
Brother Walter Gardner business 
agent and Brother Pete De Vere 
correspondent, so look for a letter 
every month now. Yours truly has 
a cinch on vice-president, this being 
the third time. 

Well, I guess I have said enough 
for one time, so will have to close 
with best wishes to Local No. 16 and 
all others. 

Yours truly, 
CARLE S. NAEGELE. 
Local No. 37, Columbus, Ohio. 



DALLAS STRIKE OFF 

Dallas, Texas.— The building trades 
strike in this city has been called off, 
following conferences between the in- 
terested parties. 
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3n fi^itunam 



WHEREAS, God in His Infinite Wisdom has called from the 
shores of time 

WHEREAS, During many years among us having been among 
the early members of this union, having taken part in many 
battles for things pertaining to the bodily welfare, we always 
found him faithful and true; 

RESOLVED, That we extend our sincere sympathy to his 
wife and family and many friends, and that we drape our altar 
for a period of thirty days, and a copy sent to the Journal. 

CHAS. P. FISHER, W. B. McALISTER. 

President. Secretary. 

Local No. 5, L U. E. C, Philadelphia, Pa. 



3n Mtmavxum 



WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty to call from our 
midst 



Smtlfrr (?. (9. Mwmsr 



the yoimgest member of Local No. 19, I. U. E. C, who was 
always loyal to his fellow-workers and to the interests of our 
local, and 

WHEREAS, Brother Warner was stricken with the influenza 
and returned to his home in Kansas and died a few days later, and 

WHEREAS, We realize the loss we have sustained in the 
passing to the Great Beyond of Brother Warner; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That we extend our 
Heartfelt condolence to the family and relatives of the deceased 
in thisy their hour of sorrow and bereavement, and be it further 
resolved that these resolutions be written in the records of Local 
No. 19, and that a copy be sent our official Journal and that our 
charter be draped for a period of sixty days. 

JOE McLEOD, 

Correspondent. 
Local No. 19, I. U. E. C, Seattle, Wash. 
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Director}) of Local Unions 






i ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^t ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ t i 



NOTICE TO SECRETARIES OF 
LOCAL UNIONS 

Local Secretaries are requested to 
peruse the Directory of Officers and 
inform the Editor if there have been 
any changes made that do not appear 
in the Journal. 



LOCAL UNIONS 

Local No. I, New York City, N. Y. 

Meets second and fourth Thursday 
in month. During July, August 
and September, first Thursday in 
month at Central Opera House. 

President — ^Andrew Eagan, 154 E. 
Fifty-fourth St. 

Recording Secretary — H. I>e Granby, 
287 Audubon Ave. 

Financial Secretary— Frank Volker, 
154 E. Fifty-fourth St. 

Treasurer— Fred. Grant, 154 E. S4th 
Street. 

Business Agents — E. Smith, office at 
Central Opera Hous-e, Telephone, 
Piazza 4448, Chas. Tiernan, 614 W. 
135th Street. Telephone 8450, Ex- 
tension 142. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^William 
Havenstrite. 



Local No. a, Chicago, IlL Meets first 

and third Wednesday in month at 

673 W. Madison St., Rooms 504-505, 
President— Wm. Turner, 760 S. Kost- 

ner Ave. 
Vice-President — R. Osborn, 4629 S. 

St. Louis Ave. 
Recording Secretary — ^\V!illiam Pease, 

1351 S. Karlov Ave. 
Financial Secretary — ^J. Dorack, 1230 

S. Avers Ave. 
Treatnrcr- L. Larson, 3250 Evergreen 

Avenue. 
Business Agent — ^Walter Snow, 673 

W. Madison St., Rooms 501-502, 

Phone, Haymarket 723. 
Correspondent to Journal — Walter 

Snow, 673 W. Madison St 



Local No. 3, St Louis, Mb. Meets 
first and third Thrusdays in month 
at Unity Hall, 2651 and 2653 Locust 
Street. 

President — Fred. Doyle, 6556 Scanlan 
Ave. 

Vice-President-— H. Weber, 5250 Al- 
cott Ave. 

Recording Secretary — Louis Volk, 
4745 Alabama Ave. 

Financial Secretary — O. P. Klein, 447 
Eichelberger Ave. 

Treasurer — F. H. Burmester, 5363 
Moffitt Ave. 

Business Agent — Louis Schaeffer, 
2651 Locust St Phones: Central 
586; Bomont 368. 

Correspondent to Journal — M. Cra- 
mer, 5521 Magnolia Ave. 



Local No. 4, Boston, Miass. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
month at 386 Harrison Ave. 

President— J. Frank Dutton, 6 Wain* 
wright St, Dorchester. 

Vice-President — ^Frank Bean, 33 Gay- 
head St, Roxbury. 

Recording Secretary — ^Wtat J. Cas- 
serly, 104 Geneva Ave., Roxbury. 
Tel., Roxbury 1651 M. 

Financial Secretary — ^Wm. Rosbor- 
ough, 20 Crocker St., Somerville. 

Treasurer — Olaf Benson, 519 Colum- 
bus Ave. 

Business Agent — J. C. Macdonald, 
386 Harrrison Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. C. Mac- 
donald, 386 Harrison Ave. 



Local No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. Meets 
first and third Tuesday in month at 
Bricklayers' Hall, 707 N. Broad St 

President — Charles P. Fisher, as 16 
Corlies St 

Vice-President— C. Wolf, 3013 N. 
Warnock St Phone, Tioga 7584 W. 

Recording Secretary — Wm. B. McAI- 
ister, 128 N. Wilton St 
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Financial Secretary — John Young, 

4617 Ludlow St. 
Treasurer— J. S. Irwin, 3637 N. 17th 

Street. 
Business Agent — Robert Smith, 210 

Heed Bldg., 1213 Filbert St., Phone 

Locust 5531. 
Correspondent to Journal — ^W. B. 

Macalister. 



Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets 
first and third Wednesdays in 
month at Washington Trust Co. 
Building, Fifth Ave. and Washing- 
ton St., 5th floor. 

President— W. F. Hopkins, 1308 
Protchard St., 20th Ward, Sheri- 
dan P. O. 

Vice-President — ^J. G. Hopkins, 6108 
Broad St 

Recording Secretary — C. E. Dunn, 159 
Henderson St., N. S. 

Financial Secretary — G. J. Husak, 
2020 Sarah St., S. S. 

Treasurer- J. A. Cryder, 756 Wood- 
b'oume Ave. 

Business Agent — H. IX Rowan, Room 
507, Washington Trust Co. Bldg., 
Fifth Ave. and Washington St. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^Jack 
Schultz, 317 Swcetbriar St. 



Local No. 7, Baltimore, Md. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in 
month at Carpenters Hall, 715 N. 
Eutaw St. 

President — W. Koerber, 3639 Dorsey's 
Lane. 

Vice-President — N. Long, Morrell 
Park, Md. 

Recording Secretary — L. O. Dorsey, 
241 1 W. North Ave. 

Financial Secretary — H. Holland, 
2^7 East North Ave. 

Treasurer— J. H. Fox, 920 W. Fay- 
ette St. 

Business Agent — W. Dowling, 1522 
McHenry St. 



Local No. 8, San Francisco, Gal. 

Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Harmony Hall, 200 Guer- 
rero St. 

President — Ed. Poole, 1621 Dolores 
Street 

Vice-President — Edw. McGee, 3662 
Twentieth St. 



Financial Secretary — E. Maring, 2629 
Diamond St. 

Recording Secretary — ^Wm. Manley, 
1607 Wbolscy St, Berkeley. 

Business Agent— E. W. McGee, 3662 
Twentieth St. 

Treasurer — J. W. Carlen, 5368 Locks- 
ley Ave., Oakland. 

Correspondent to Journal — Ed. Poole. 



Local No. 9, Biinneapolis, Bfinn. 

Meets first and third Fridays in 
the month at Union Temple Hall, 
24 Washington Ave., S. 

President — Emil Skoglund, 1414 Penn 
Ave., N. 

Vice-President— C. K. WSsehart, 4223 
Blaisdale Ave. 

Recording Secretary — N. W. Johnson, 
1728 Wesley Ave., St Paul 

Financial Secretary — Swan Barton, 
3542 Dupont Ave., N. 

Treasurer — N. W. Johnson, 1728 Wes- 
ley Ave., St Paul. 

Business Agent — Jerry Provo, 3338 
18th Ave., So. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. J. Mc- 
Neills, 2109 Second Ave., N. 



Local No. 10, Washington, D. C. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 

in the month at Pythian Temple, 

Ninth St., above K. N. W. 
President — Chas. F. Crump, Ballston, 

Va. 
Vice President — Harry A. Landon, 

404 R. I. Ave., N. W. 
Recording Secretary — Robt. Zimmer- 

li, 24 Seaton Place, N. E.* 
Financial Secretary — J, F. Herrity, 

Ballston, Va. 
Treasurer — J. O. Whiting, 906 

Seventh St., S. W. 
Business Agent— John Wi Proctor, 

Ballston, Va. 
Correspondent to Journal — ^John W. 

Proctor, Ballston, Va, 



Local No. xz Cincinnati, Ohio. Meets 
first and third Fridays in month at 
Bricklayer's Hall, Clarke and John 

Streets. 
President— H. C. Weeks. 
Vice-President — Conrad Marqua, 615 

State Ave. 
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Recording Secretary — ^William Vos- 

lamber, 2900 Jefferson Ave. 
Financial Secretary — B. J. Veeneman, 

1054 Rittenhouse St 
Treasurer — Hairy Barwick, 1131 Gest 

Street. 
Business Agent — B. J. Veeneman, 1054 

Rittenhouse St 



Local No. 12, Kansas City, Mo. 
Meets first and third Thursdays in 
month at Labor Temple, 14th and 
Woodland Sts. 

President — H. L. Altman, 3816 An- 
derson St. 

Vice-President — L. H. Wilson, 1125 
Hasbrook, Kansas City, Kans. 

Recording Secretary — L. H. Skaggs, 
4937 Prospect Ave. 

Financial Secretary — ^J. W. Boyd, 
2412 Indiana Ave. 

Business Agent — George Best, 3618 
Wayne Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. H. 
Pomeroy, 4201 Agnes Ave. 



Local No. 14, Buffalo, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
Johnson Park Hall, Cor. Johnson 
Park and S. Elmwood Ave. 

President — Edw. Deuchler, 32 Indian 
Church Road. 

Vice-President — ^J. Reichard, 16 Per- 
shing Ave. 

Recording Secretary — A. DeLamarter, 
43 W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
F. N. Steep, 35 Coe Place. 

Business Agent — A. DteLamarter 43 
W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. L. 
Johnson, 307 Niagara St 



Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Wisconsin Hall, 861 Twelfth 
Street 

President — G. Lorenz, Room 205 Bris- 
bane Hall, 528 Chestnut St 

Vice President— Fred J. Rosenberg, 
Jr., 1 120 N. Pierce St 

Recording Secretary — Louis J. Vier- 
thaler, 1366 Buffum St 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
H. J. Olson. TT2Q Seventeenth St 



Business Agent — G. Lorenz. Res., 894 
Thirty-third St Office, Brisbane 
Hall, 528 Chestnut St. 

Correspondent to Journal — Louis 
Koster, 417 Twenty-third Ave. 

Local No. x6, New Orleims, La. 

Meets first and third Thursday In 
month at Exchange Place, near Ca- 
nal St. 

President— S. A. Wooledge, 2635 Mi- 
lan St 

Vice-President T- John Carey, 1548 
Constance St 

Recording Secretary — Robt Pattison, 
2910 Palmyra St 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Anthony Suhren, 2451 Leharpe St 



Local No. 17, Cleveland, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Cleveland Federation of 
Labor Hall, 310 Prospect Ave. 

President— E. M. Spore, 1351 E. 
iiith St 

Vice President— Chas. Haber, 5008 
Fram Ave. 

Recording Secretary — ^J. I. Lloyd, 1037 
E. 76th St Phone, Rosedale 5442M. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Charles Spoerke, 3126 W. 43d St 

Business Agent — ^John Bishop, 310 
Prospect Ave. Phone, Main 2887. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. Kucera, 
3484 E. 140th St. 



Local No. 18, Los Angeles, CaL Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Labor Temple, 538 Maple Ave. 

President— -Jas. Mclntire, 4620 Wads- 
worth St. 

Vice-President — Geo. Beckwith, Alta- 
dena. Cal. 

Recording Secretary — Charles R, 
Glaeser, 412 S. Daly St 

Financial Secretary — ^William Little, 
3930 Dossey St 

Treasurer— Dwight F. Copley, Box 
964, Bell, Cal. 

Correspondent to Journal — Geo. Mi- 
kelson, 839 E. 46th St 



Local No. 19, Seattle, Wash. Meets 
first Thursday in month at Labor 
Temple, 6th and University. 

President — Alexander Parks, 7829 
Straud Ave. 
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Vice-President — Wm. Tabor, 420 East 

73rd St. 
Recording Secretary — L. S. Grandy. 

815 E. 75th St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer. — 

F. H. Bitter, 2513 Sixth Ave. 
Business Agent — Perry Dashnow, 

6749 Fourth Ave., N. W. 

Correspondent to Journal — Joe Mc- 
Leod, 8312 Fifth Ave., S. 

Local No. 21, Dallas, Jtx. Meets first 
and third Tuesdays in month at La- 
bor Temple, Young and Evergreen 
Streets. 

President— M. E. Byrd, 436 W. Page 
Street 

Vice-President— W. G. Sparks, 1821 
Gould St. 

Recording Secretary — R, M". Owsley, 
339 Lake St., Sta. A. 

Financial Secretary — ^J. Hallmark, 408 
Penbrook St. 

Business Agent — Chas. Byers, 508 N. 
Harwood St. 



Local No. as, Portland, Ore. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
morith at Dammien Hall, 4th and 
Washington Sts. 

President— Geo. Fiandt, 1274 E. Tay- 
lor St. 

Vice-President — Chas. Hobbs, 170 
Twelfth St. 

Recording Secretary — ^J. Geil, 613 
Mulberry St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
R. V. Clark, 1021 E. 28th St., N. 

Correspondent to Journal — J. Geil, 
613 Mulberry St. 



Local No. 34, Birmingham, Ala. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

month at Brown Marx Building, ist 

and 20th Sts. 
President — Thomas Rogers, 2323 

Second Ave. 
Vice-President— C. W. Horton 
Financial Secretary — I. Smith 
Recording Secretary — J. B. Oldham, 

229 Woodward Bldg. 
Treasurer — R. C. Gilmore 
Business Agent — J. B. Oldham, 229 

Woodward Bldg. 



Local No. 25, Denver, CoL Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
month at Club Building, 1729 Ara- 
phoe St. 

President— H. B. MuUin, 1464 S. 
Clarkson St. 

Vice-President— J. A. Bailey, 233 Li- 
pan St 

Recording Secretary — W. C Rogers, 
1326 Columbine St 

Financial Secretary — V. G. Wahl, 763 
Lipan St. 

Treasurer — M. J. Chamberlain, 2223 
W. 31st Ave. 



Local No. 27, Rochester, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Engineers' Hall, 77 Main St 
West 

Presid-ent—G. Wider, 85 Lux St 

Vice-President — E. Angel, 5 Marshall 
Street 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 
G. Fegan, 5 Hobson St 

Financial Secretary — C. Johnson, 72 
Avis St. 

Business Agent — O. Neilsen, 66$ 
Seward St. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^Wm. Hem- 
pel, 112 Scranton St 



Local No. a8, Omaha, Neb. Meets 

second and fourth Fridays in month 

at Labor Temple, i6th and Capital 

Ave. 
President— S. S. Webster, 3426 

Parker St 
Vice President — F. G. Petersen, 41 15 

Charles St 
Recording Secretary — C. L. Ferrell, 

508 N. 20th St 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer— 

R. C. Anderson, 2595 Pratt St 
Business Agent— D. J. O'Keefe, 626 

Williams St 
Correspondent to Journal — F. C 

Mack, 72nd and Spencer Sts. 



Local No. 30, Memphis, Tenn. Meets 
1st and 15th of each month at 226 
Court Ave. 

President— J. W. Smith, 571 Ponitoc. 

Vice-President — ^J. N. Pennington, 138 
N. Third St 
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Recording Secretary — B. N. McCulley, 

1024 Cummins St 
Financial Secretary — W. N. Claunts, 

226 Court Ave. 
Treasurer — W. N. Claunts, 226 Court 

Avenue. 
Business Agent — B. N. McCullcy, 1024 

Cummins St. 
Correspondent to Journal — ^W. N. 

Claunts, 226 Court Ave. 



Local No. 31, Houston, Texas. Meets 

second and fourth Tuesday in 

month at Odd Fellows Hall, 720 

Rusk Avenue. 
President — R. S. Wray, 202oV4 Lamar 

Street. 
Vice President — Roy Blanke, care 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Recording Secretary — L. L. Penn, 

1701 Mcllhenney Avenue. 
Financial Secretary — T. F. Perry, 

508 Live Oak St. 
Treasurer — I. A. Murphy, Route i, 

Box 163 D. 



Local No. 3a, Atlanta, Ga. Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, 112% Trinity Ave. 

President — ^J. S. McGloughlin, 13 Va- 
nira St 

Vice President— J. HK Voyles, 82 
Windsor St 

Recording Secretary — W. M. Mc- 
Gloughlin, 13 Vanira St. 

Financial Secretary — H. H. Hughes, 
268 So. Pryor St. 

Business Agent — F. R. Martin, 60 
Neal St 

Correspondent to Journal — G. S. 
Radford, Oakhurst, Decatur, Ga. 



Local No. 33^ Des Moines, Iowa. 

Meets second and fourth Monday 

in month. 
President— W. D. Ferrfs, 1518 Capitol 

Avenue. 
Vice-President — O. Stanley, 1022 12th 

Street 
Recording Secretary — jos. C. Frost, 

2424 Elizabeth Street 
Financial Secretary — D. Van Wyk, 

R. 4, Box 247. 
Treasurer — B. L. Snell. 710 Dixon St 



Business Agent— J. R. Lang, 515 W. 

4th St 
Correspondent to Journal — D. Van 

Wyk, R. 4, Box 247. 



Local No. 34, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
at Labor Temple, 138 W. Wash- 
ington St 

President — Chas. S. Dunlap, 346 N. 
Noble St 

Vice-President — John Noll, 912 North 
La Salle St. 

Recording Secretary — Howard Osti- 
weg. Labor Temple. 

Treasurer — Glenn Cruzan, 846 Tem- 
ple Ave. , 

Business Agent — E. H. Large, 602 
Diorman St. 

Correspondent to Journal — C. B. 
Tyler, Terre Haute, Ind. 



Local No. 35, Albany, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Wednesdays ill 

month at Federation Hall, 106 Stat« 

Street. 
President— Peter McCool— 116 S. Hawk 

Street. 
Recording Secretary — Chas. Nichol- 

sen, 58 Elberon Place. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Long. 
Correspondent to Journal — Chas. 

Nicholsen, 58 Elberon Place. 



Local No. 36, Detroit, Mich. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at Fraternity Hall, 140 First St 

President — Thos. LahiflF, 1452 Mc- 
Kinley St 

Vice-President — Herman Truse, 1099 
Twenty-third St. 

Recording Secretary — ^Thos. Schwei- 
gert, 851 Eastlawn Avenue. 

Financial Secretary — E. Hazell. 44 
Leicester Court. 

Treasurer — Alex. Simpson, 218 Tire- 
man Ave. 

Business Agent — J. Julien, 408 Hodges 
Bldg. Phone, Main 1455; Residence, 
West 89J. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. T. An- 
derson, 431 Berwick Ave. 
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Local No. 37, Columbus, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Hall, 171% N. 
High St. 

President— Paul Smith, 970 Delaware 
Avenue. 

Vice President — Carl Naegele, 645 S. 
Park St. 

Recording Secretary — Allen Wark, 
Z^2Vi W. 2nd Ave., Phones, North 
4936; City 7504. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Geo. Hedrick, 190 N. 19th St. 

Business Agent — G. Weber, 640 S. 5th 
Street. 

Correspondent to Journal — Carl Nae- 
gele, 64s S. Park St. 



Local No. 38, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Meets first and third Thursdays at 
Walker's Bank BIdg. 

President — A. M. Thaxton, Farming- 
ton, Utah. 

Vice-President— W. R. Clark, 137 
Vidas Ave. 

Recording Secretary — E. B. O'Neill, 
361 E. 21 St South St. 

Financial Secretary — C. B. Miller, 
i8th Floor, Walker Bank Building. 

Treasurer — Frank Sheppard, 170 Clay- 
bourne Ave. 



Local No. 39, Providence, R. I. Meets 

first and third Fridays in month at 

Peck's Hall, 27 Westminster St. 
President— Daniel A. Phillips, 22 

Wendell St., Riverside, R. I. 
Vice-President— Chas. O'Rieley, 55 

Langdon St. 
Recording Secretary — Wm. Wyman, 

Slocum, R. I. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Henry, 80 Warren Ave., 

Pawtucket, R. I. 
Business Agent — J. DL Cote, 4 Main 

St., Natick, R. I. 



Local No. 40, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Meets every second Friday in 

K. of C. Building, Hazel St. 
President — Thomas Sturgeon, 634 

Pine St. 
Vice-President— Don. H. Foltz. 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. D. Lawrence, 123 St. Louis Ave. 



Financial Secretary — G. H. Pardey, 

1020 Burkley Ave. 
Correspondent to Journal — G. H. 

Pardey. 



Local No. 41, Springfield, Mass. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

each month at Cooks and Waiters' 

Hall, 275 Dwight St. 
President — ^J. W. Foy, 10 Armory 

Court. 
Vice-President— Edw. Wik, 8 Searle 

St. 
Recording Secretary — Thos. Lohan, 

26 Wolcott St. 
Financial Secretary — E. Olson, 29 

Woodside Terrace. 
Treasurer — Thos. Lohan, 26 W^olcott 

Street 



Local No. 42, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

President — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Vice-President— Bert Gower, 846 Wil- 
lard St., S. E. 

Recording Secretary — E. Prinz, R. F. 
D. No. 9. 

Treasurer — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Business Agent — Melvin Griswold, 
SIS Adams St., S. E. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^. Prinz, 
R. F. a No. 9. 



Local No. 43, Utica, N. Y. Meets 

second ^nd fourth Saturdays in 

month at Labor Temple, Devereaux 

and Charlotte Sts. 
President — Fred Kirwin, 904 Mary St. 
Vice-President — Thomas Killihu, 

N. Y. Mills, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary — Frank E, 

Batchelor, 1304 Neflson St 
Financial Secretary — Harry Kates, 

Highland Ave. 
Treasurer — Harry Kates, Highland 

Ave. 
Business Agent — Clinton Hanahan, 

1524 Neilson St. 



Local No. 44, Toledo, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at C. L. U. Hall, Cherry and Sum- 
mit Sts. 
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President— Geo. Davis, 758 Lotus St. 
Vice President — J. Flick, care Otis 

Elevator Co. 
Recording Secretary — A. L. Larson, 

care Otis Elevator Co. 
Financial Secretary — ^J. H. Biddle, 

care Haughton Elevator Co. 
Treasurer — A. L. Larson, care Otis 

Elevator Co. 
Business Agent — A. L. Larson, care 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Correspondent to Journal — A. L. 

Larson, care Otis Elevator Co. 



Local No. 45, Akron» Ohio. Meets 

every Tuesday at C. L. U. Hall, 

5 East Buchtel St. 
President — ^James Gilbert — ^743 Bisson 

Avenue. 
Recording Secretary — Victor Meu- 

nier, 96 S. College St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Wm. Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 
Business Agent — F. H. Crozier, 242 

Lake St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Wm. 

Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 



Local No 46, Rock Island. 111. Meets 

Industrial Home Building, Rock 

Island, III. 
President— F. W. Harris, 1829 24th 

Ave., Moline, 111. 
Vice-President — A. C. Gustafson, 

519'/^ Nineteenth St. 
Recording Secretary — R. F. Harris, 

825H> Fifth Ave., Moline, 111. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

R. F. Harris, 825% Fifth Ave., 

Moline, 111. 
Business Agent — C. F. Southwick, 518 

W. 9th St., Davenport. Iowa. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. C. 

Grant, 2715 Sixteenth Avenue, 

Moline, 111. 



Local No. 47, Worcester, Mass. Meets 
first and third Friday in month in 
Labor Temple, 62 Madison St. 

President — Michael J. Keating, 30 
Wachusette St. 

Recording Secretary — ^John Lund- 
quist, 180 Vernon Street. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Owen B. Lloyd, 263 Chandler St. 



Local No. 48, Charleston, W. Va. 

Meets third Monday in month. 
President — C. A. Plaster, 403 Penn 

Ave. 
Recording Secretary — C. T. Bulling- 

ton, South Charleston, W. Va. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. T. Bullington, South Charleston, 

W. Va. 
Business Agent — R. Hoffman, 1440 

Madison St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Frank 

Moore. 



Local No. 49, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Meets first and third Thursday in 

month at Moose Hall, 11 1 E. Bay 

Street 
President— .J. H. Van Alstyne, 1828 

E. Union St. 
Vice-President — Willie Gundlack, 

1835 Hill St. 
Recording Secretary — John H. Vin- 

ing, 1201 Lackawanna Ave. Phone, 

Phile 5842W. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

John H. Vining, 1201 Lackawanna 

Ave. 
Business Agent — B. E. Curry, 210 E. 

Forryth St. 
Correspondent to Journal — T>. W. 

Rail, 645 Charles St. 



INITIATED 

Local No. 2 — Victor White 
Leo Lasky 

Local No. 8 — Gilbert Mooers 
C. Sanvcc 
O. Zeisz 

R. B. Ensminger 
F. Woldow 
R. A. Matthewson 
Jos. Langevin 

Local No. 21— H. Whitten 

Local No. 37— J- F. Houk 



CLEARANCE CARDS ISSUED 

Card Local 
No. No. 

1488 24— C. W. Horton 

1489 23 — F. Sternahl 

1490 2 — F. W'ildanger 

1491 34— J- L. Oliver 
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CLEARANCE CARDS DEPOSITED 

Card Local 
No. No. 

19— J. E. Dinwiddie 
8— Henry Bielfeldt 

iS— C. W. Horton 



1468 
1484 
1488 



WITHDRAWAL CARDS ISSUED 

Card Local 
No. No. 
A 166 14 — Dan Shea 



SUSPENDED 

Local No. 19 — H. Coles 
Local No. 21— E. N. Rodgers 
Geo. Bronner 
R. M. Martin 
Local No. 36— John Mutchler 
Harry Renz 
B. J. Tompkins 



PRECLUDED 

Local No. 3—C. L. Mann 
Local No. 5— Diller Gable 
Local No. 8— Henry Bielfeldt 

DECEASED 

Local No. 5 — Fred. Clem 
Local No. 19— T. O. Warner 





REMITTANCES 


Date 


Local 


June 


No. 


II 


II— P. C. Tax, etc. 


II 


42— P. C. Tax, etc. 


12 


48— P. C. Tax, etc. 


14 


44 — On account. 


16 


• S— P. C. Tax, etc., supplies 


17 


24 — On account. 


17 


19— P. C. Tax, etc. 


17 


17— P. C. Tax, etc. 


18 


4— P. C. Tax, etc. 


20 


15— P. C. Tax, etc. 


20 


41— P. C. Tax, etc. 


20 


35— P. C. Tax, etc. 


21 


3— P. C. Tax, etc. 



21 


23— P. C. Tax, etc. 




21 


21— P. C. Tax, etc. 




21 


37— P. C. Tax, etc. 




23 


25— P. C. Tax, etc.. 


supplies. 


24 


18— P. C. Tax, etc.. 


supplies. 


25 


34 — On account. 




26 
..1 


3— P. C. Tax, etc. 




uly 
I 


43— P. C. Tax, etc. 




2 


33— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies. 


2 


24 — On account 




3 


15— P. C. Tax, etc 




3 


46— P. C. Tax, etc. 




3 


27— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies. 


9 


36— P. C. Tax. etc. 
and supplies. 


journals 


10 


3 — ^Journals and su 


pplies. 


10 


10— P. C. Tax, etc 





Secretaries of local unions are re- 
quested to send in their monthly re- 
ports at the end of each month. 



The Price of the New 

Emblem Button 

Remains the Same 







The style and design are 
the same as the original but- 
ton, proportionately reduced 
to one-half indi diameter. 
Solid gold (guaranteed). 

Price 75 cents 

Orders taken by the Local 
Secretaries. 
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I COURTS SHOULD NOT MAKE OR UN- \ 
I MAKE OUR LAWS I 

• AMERICAN FKDBRATIONIST ■ 

SiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiHiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiu^ 



It is not strange that the American 
labor movement should be unable to 
please all elements in society, especially 
the reactionaries and bourbons. While 
weekly publications of the type of The 
Nation berate the American Federation 
of Labor and proclaim its officers and 
the representatives of affiliated unions 
conservatives and reactionaries, we find 
also a great number of daily newspapers 
equally vociferous in their denunciation 
of American Labor's activities and pro- 
nouncements, who hold that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is too radical 
in dealing* with fundamentals, that it is 
destructive of our industrial fabric and 
harmful to the existing relations of our 
present day society and government. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that 
newspapers throughout the country 
paused in their appreciative comment of 
the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention long enough to level at that 
body rather general condemnation of its 
attitude and action concerning the 
courts and to disapprove the language 
used by the convention in condemning 
autocratic practices of the judiciary. 

While it was to be expected that a 
certain portion of the newspapers would 
rush to the defense of the courts, their 
utterances concerning the action of the 
convention have a bearing on Labor's 
decision only in so far as they indicate 
the measure of opinion that remains un- 
informed. A small minority of news- 
papers may be expected at all times to 
come to the defense of established in- 
stitutions of a reactionary character for 
the reason that they love reaction and 
fear anything which tends to weaken 
the institutions of reaction. 

One common error is made by prac- 
tically all the editorial writers who dis- 
approve the action of the Atlantic City 
Convention relating to the courts. This 
error may have had its foundation in 



faulty news reporting or it may have 
been founded upon careless work by edi- 
torial writers. The general assumption 
is that the American Federation of 
Labor convention directed its whole at- 
tack against injunctions. This is not the 
case. American Labor's attitude toward 
the injunctive process has been a matter 
of record for years. In Atlantic City, 
however, a declaration was adopted not 
only condemning the injunctive pro- 
cess but condemning also the practice 
of the courts in declaring" legislative 
acts unconstitutional. The convention 
set forth that fact which all good law- 
yers know to be true that the right of 
the courts to declare laws unconstitu- 
tional is a right that has been usurped 
and is not in any sense organic or 
fundamental. The convention laid em- 
phasis upon that phase of the question 
having to do with judicial review of 
legislation, while the newspapers in 
their comment almost universally ig- 
nored that part of the declara.tion and 
directed their attention to the question 
of injunctions. 

The New York Evening World is one 
of the few newspapers which com- 
ments on both phases of the convention 
declaration. It believes that but few of 
the American people '*can have any sym- 
pathy with the view that the courts 
have been 'exercising powers more 
tyrannical than any assumed by the most 
tyrannical despot ever known to his- 
tory.' " It is of the opinion that onl\ 
"strong disapproval" will be found for 
the recommendation that organized 
labor "shall disregard injunctional de- 
crees of courts on the ground that such 
decrees violate rights gfuaranteed under 
the Constitution" 

The American Federation of Labor 
adopted the Atlantic City declaration 
not only after long experience with the 
courts but after a most profound study 
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of court processes extending over prac- 
tically the whole period of American 
jurisprudence. When the convention 
talked about tyranny, it talked about a 
fact. When it talked about usurpation 
of rights by the courts, it talked about 
an actual condition. 

The New York Herald is of the 
opinion "that the American Federation 
of Labor failed to display its usual 
good sense and conservatism" when it 
denounced the court practices related in 
the Atlantic City declaratign. The 
Herald goes on to attempt an analysis 
of the injunction which it describes as 
"a proccding in equity that has de- 
veloped out of necessity because of the 
failure of ordinary law processes to 
meet certain exigencies." 

First of all it should be clearly under- 
stood that the American Federation of 
Labor lays no claim whatever to being 
a conservative organization. It has no 
desire to give The Herald or anyone 
else ground for the opinion or belief 
that it is conservative. It is for the 
defenders of the profiteers and plunder- 
ers and for those who are in need of 
all the machinery of reaction in their 
struggle against progress, to build for 
themselves records of consistent con- 
servatism. Labor has no use for any 
institution or arrangement which does 
not serve the best interests of all 
people. It regards all institutions as 
having value only in so far as they 
serve the actual needs of the people. 
Wlien it comes to ridding the country of 
institutions that no longer serve this 
purpose, there is no conservatism to be 
found in the American Federation of 
Labor. The American labor movement 
is a sternly radical movement and is the 
more radical by reason of the construc- 
tive character of its radicalism. 

To describe the injunction as "a pro- 
ceeding in equity that has developed out 
of necessity" hardly conveys the idea 
of the injunction as we know it. Or- 
ganized labor knows the injunction av 
an instrument in the hands of reaction- 
aries and bourbons to crush the hope 
and ambition and struggle of the wage 
earners for a brighter day and a better 



life. The injunction loses all charactet 
as a proceeding in eqtiity when it: V> 
used as an instrument for the supprcs' 
sion of constitutional rights. 

Conceding for the moment that it -ncv^a^i 
be possible in rare cases to secure -mJiT'^' 
mate relief by the use of the injuncz::^^t^<^=>^' 
American Labor sees no reason wh.;^^ 'tv^ 
courts should be permitted even ter— "-■ -m-^^'^r^'^' 
arily to nullify the Constitution. 



It may be said here that Labor waa- 
tirely earnest about this expression 
opinion in Atlantic City and ha^ 
the slightest intention of departing 
the conclusions there reached anc:3 
recommendations set forth, 
conclusions have been reached not 
from a study of the law but from 
tact with the law over a long peric 
years. It is dealing not with abs 
tion but with a definite state of aF 
It is the firm intention of Labor tt 
forth every legitimate effort to s* 
ratification of what it believes t- 
evils of the most grievous charact 
the judicial machinery of the count 

Labor firmJy believes that the c^ ^ — ^ ^^ 
usurp certain powers which come ^ 

direct conflict with certain rights d^^ 

itely and specifically guaranteed b^^-^^ 

Constitution of the United States 

it admits to no institution and nc:^^^ ^^^^ 

of men the right to abrogate any se -^^-^^^^^ 

or provision contained in that c^^^ 

ment. 

Labor regrets that certain newsp^^"- -^^ -i 
have found it impossible to uphol(^- -^ 

Constitution in this respect. L^ "^^^r^ * 
would like to see the voice of the A "^^ .^^ 
ican people raised in unanimous Atr'^^^^ ^^^ 
that abrogation of the Constitutioa -^ 

denial of the rights guaranteed b}^^ ^^*- 
Constitution be ended forthwith 
forever. ^^ 

The attitude of Labor on this que^^' ^^^ i 
is no narrow attitude. It is a b- '^^Z^^ ^ ^ 
and patriotic attitude and one in ^^^ ^^ ^^\ 
the American labor movement will ^^^. f 
sist until the ends of justice 
achieved. ^^c 

The declaration adopted at Atl^^T^^ 
City is a declaration of truth in ^-^^ 
interests of democracy. It expr^-^ 
the spirit that will prevail. 



oi 

-tbe 

:..nly 

L of 
r—ac- 
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I "ONE BIG UNION" j 

i By MATTHEW WOLL i 

nliniillllinilllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillllllllllll^ 



Much was heard in some quarters 
about the *'one big union" idea be- 
fore the Atlantic City convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The notion seemed to have a sort of 
magnetic attraction for a number of 
persons. Always there have been 
those whose fancy is easily captured 
by a formula or slogan. Afways 
there have been those easily enam- 
oured of a short cut to salvation. 
Such a delusion has been the "one 
b:g union" — a few swift strokes — 
emancipation and a fanciful li'*e with- 
out trial and tribulation. That seems 
to have been the notion that took 
possession of the "one big union" 
advocates. 

There is no short cut to anything 
save trouble. There is no easy road 
to anything save destruction. There 
is no "great white way" down which 
working people may proceed in holi- 
day parade to freedom from mdus- 
trial oppression. There can be no 
forgetting the facts and conditions 
which make the struggle and no ig- 
noring of them in finding the way 
through to the final goal. 

It is of some significance that no 
advocate of the "one big union" plan 
had sufficient confidence in the idea 
to place it before the Atlantic City 
convention where it might stand 
upon its merits before the whole 
mass of labor opinions of America. 
Conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take things upon 
their merits. There is no forum in 
the country in which ideas, plans 
and programs are subjected to a 
fiercer fire or given a warmer en- 
dorsement when merit is proved. 
The fact is, however, that the fal- 
/lacy of the "one big union" idea 
and its host of more or less allied 
schemes have long since been proved 
to the satisfaction of the working 



people of America. They have long 
understood the fundamental error ot 
the "one big unionist" who began by 
imagining a state of conditions and 
ended by endeavoring to construct a 
fanciful organization to meet those 
imaginative conditions. 

The success of the American trade 
union movement has been built 
upon its refusal to ignore facts. 
The trade union movement has been 
molded constantly by the industries 
and the institutions of the land in 
which it functions, and having been 
thus modeled its steady growth and 
sure progress was inevitable. 

That men and women waste their 
efforts in such fruitless endeavors as 
that of the "one big union" is re- 
grettably. The combined efforts of 
all along right lines ought to be the 
state of affairs. Undoubtedly the 
one big union movement as we are 
seeing it today is one of the prod- 
ucts of the unsettling influences of 
the war. It is an effect of tremend- 
ous emotional upheaval. Already it 
is clear that the movement is doomed 
to early failure, as it was always 
clear that it was doomed to ultimate 
failure. Persons who reach conclu- 
sions and formulate policies through 
the processes of reason can agree 
upon conclusions and policies and 
remain faithful to those conclusions 
and those policies. Persons who ar- 
rive at conclusions through processes 
of emotion and who formulate poli- 
cies to fit conclusions so reached are 
certain to find themselves in dis- 
agreement quickly. Emotion is not 
stable. Passing breezes blow it 
hither and beyond and render it most 
unstable of all things. 

The world has known powerful 
emotional movements. The more 
powerful the emotion the more tem- 
porary power the emotional move- 
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inent has had, but in every case, 
sooner or later, with the coohng of 
the emotion and the disagreements 
of the emotionalists, disruption and 
failure has been the sequel. Move- 
ments founded upon reason ana 
mindful at all times of the actual 
facts of life have come through cen- 
turies working and exerting their 
steady and ordered influence upon 
the progress of society. There is 
nothing about the present situation 
to alter the case. Dreams are with 
us all, but he who attempts while 
dreaming to make his dream come 
true is doomed to sad and bitter dis- 
appointment. 



lockouts and strikes axe almost as de- 
structive as war itself in the waste and 
loss which they occasion and in their 
disturbing influence upon the industrial 
life of the country." 



CALL "CAPITAL"-LABOR MEET 

Ottawa, Canada. — The government is 
arranging for a Canadian industrial 
conference which will include capital- 
ists and workers. The conference will 
be the first of its kind in the history of 
the Dominion and will be along the 
same lines as a meeting called in Eng- 
land by Premier Lloyd George after the 
armistice was signed. 

In discussing this Canadian movement 
Premier Borden urged the establishment 
of more cordial relations between em- 
ployer and employed. He declared that 
after the present period of inflation has 
passed "Canada, in common with other 
countries, will probably face a period of 
depression. 

"For the past five years," he said "the 
world has been wasting the productive 
capacity of 50,000,000 men actually en- 
gaged in warlike activities. The busi- 
ness of the world has been completely 
disorganized and a long period will 
probably elapse before it can be com- 
pletely re-established. 

"The industries of the country have 
a very direct and intimate relation to 
each other, and serious disturbances or 
stoppage of work through differences 
between employer and em-ployed makes 
its eflFects felt in every allied or related 
industry. 

"No one would claim or even sug- 
gest that injustice in respect of hours 
or wages should not be redressed by 
reasonable or eflFective nwans. But 



FIRST AIR STRIKE ENDS 

Washington. — The first strike of air 
pilots in this country has ended by a 
compromise. The strike was caused by 
the postoflice department's failure to re- 
instate two pilots who refused to oper- 
ate planes they declared were danger- 
ous. The strike threatened to spread to 
other sections of the country. 

These workers were handled in a dif- 
ferent manner than is the case with 
other workers who complain of griev- 
ances in the postoflice department, and 
after a conference with the air pilots it 
was announced that one of the dis- 
charged pilots was reinstated and the 
other's case "presents complications 
which require separate action." 

The strike afforded much amuse- 
ment for shallow editors who attempted 
to be funny about "picketing non- 
union airplanes," etc., and who ignored 
the demand of these workers that dan- 
gers to their lives be minimized. 



HIGH PRICES WORLD WIDE 

New York. — While anti-union ele- 
ments are blaming organized labor for 
present high prices along comes the 
Annalist, financial paper, and prints a 
war industries board report which de- 
clares that high prices have spread 
throughout the commercial world. High 
prices prevail in Japan, where it is a 
crime to organize a trade union, and in 
India, where organization of the workers 
is an unknown doctrine. 

"Remoteness from the chief scene 
of conflict," it is stated, "did not pro- 
tect Japan nor Australia from a revolu- 
tion in prices; difference in economic 
organization did not protect India; the 
maintenance of neutrality did not pro- 
tect Argentina. No other development 
has ever demonstrated so forcibly the 
strength of the economic bonds that 
unite all the nations of the globe in a 
common fortune." 
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I Sees All Technical Men Soon in Unions I 

I A. J. OLIVER. ENGINEERS' HEAD. SAYS I 

I THEY CANT GET DUE OTHERWISE 1 

s s 
•niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniHiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 



That all technical, scientific and 
professional men of the employe 
class soon will be members of unions 
of organized talent, is the confident 
prediction of Anthony J. Oliver, 
president of the International Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Ar- 
chitects and Draftsmen. 

**In years past," said Mr. Oliver, 
"the engineers, draftsmen and archi- 
tects believed that they could get 
what was due them by individual ap- 
peal, basing their claims on their own 
merits, but in the last two years they 
have come to the realization thut this 
was impossible. They felt that they 
needed the support of some well- 
organized body to assure their de- 
mands of favorable consideration, 
either by government officials or in- 
dustrial managers — that support was 
found in the American Federation ol 
Labor, with which our organization 
is affiliated. 

''Organized in Three Years" 
"This is but the beginning of or- 
ganization of talent, and I fell sure 
that this hitherto unrecognized class 
will be well organized within three 
years. In little more than a year of 
effort we have 5,000 men in our body, 
and before the end of a second year 
we expect to have three times that 
number, or nearly hatf of all the 
technically trained men in the na- 
tion. 

"Our organization is really a ref- 
uge for the new graduate, who used 
to go to work for a meager sum as 
soon as he was graduated. Now he 
can demand a wage that is due him 
for the time and energy he put in 
learning his profession. Foi that 
reason, in this day of high wages to 
untrained workers, the organization 
of professional men will be a stim- 
uhis to education. 

"We have asked that permission 



be granted our men to deliver ad- 
dresses in the technical colleges, so 
that we can show the young men 
what the movement means. It means 
their protection. 

"A few days ago I saw a cable 
dispatch in The Daily News from 
Paul Scott Mowrer, Paris corres- 
pondent, who told of the French 
forming an organization of talent, as 
a third class in the fight of labor 
against capital. That is exactly our 
idea. We want the professional and 
technical men to have the same pro- 
tection that organized labor and 
capital now have." 

Mass Meeting to Be Held 

Mr. Oliver announced that an open 
mass meeting is to be held in Chi- 
cago on his return from San Fran- 
cisco in three weeks, to which all 
technical men will be invited. Mi- 
chael J. Brown, head of the Cook 
County Map Department and presi- 
dent of the Chicago local of the 
Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen, has charge 
of arrangements for the meeting. 

Mr. Oliver stated that the ship- 
building technical men would be 
fully organized as a result of the 
San Francisco meeting which he will 
attend next week. All the technical 
men on the coast will get together 
to draw up an agreement for classi- 
fication, wage scales and commit- 
tees for carrying out the details of 
the union machinery among the ship 
building technical men, according to 
Mr. Oliver's plans. 



BUT THEY SOON LEARN 

"Conductor," inquired the . green 
young salesman, taking his first trip for 
the firm, "which end of the car do I 
get off?" 

"Either end, sir," replied the con- 
ductor, politely, "both ends stop." 
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WHY SEAMEN STRIKE 

Melbourne, X'ictoria, Australia. — The 
higher wage strike of seamen and their 
refusal to go before the compulsory 
arbitration court has stirred Mr. Justice 
ITiggins of that court, who blames 
American and British seamen for this 
trouble. 

"What has really stirred the union 
to make such a claim is an ab- 
normal rise in rates for seamen in 
America as well as in Great Britain," 
says the court. "On the Pacific coast, 
as well as on the Atlantic coast, the rate 
for able bodied seamen is £15 ($75) 
per month, as contrasted with the Aus- 
tralian rate of £11 ($55). and when 
the men meet in ports the contrast is 
disturbing." 

Justice Higgins is also opposed to 
some of the working conditions de- 
mands of the seamen, who are asking 
for electric lights and decent sleeping 
quarters. The seamen say they are no 
longer satisfied with a bare living wage 
and they want some of the $75,000,000 
excess profits the ship owners made 
during the war. 



MILLIONAIRES PITIED 

New York. — ^The New York Times 
pities the millionaire because of in- 
creased taxes, which the editor infers 
is not passed on to the public. 

"Profiteers," says the Times, "should 
be called to account, but if the work- 
ers use the increases they have received 
in unaccustomed and unnecessary indul- 
gences their case is weakened. Every- 
body is feeling the pinch and sharing the 
blame for it, who is not reducing the 
cost of living as far as possible by in- 
dividual action. 

"The millionaires are doing so more 
than the workers. In every industry, 
in every land, thene is clear proof that 
the wage earners are living more lavish- 
ly and the rich more frugally. The 
taxes have compelled the rich to do this. 

"In addition to the enacted taxes 
the lavish spending of those overpaid 
beyond their experience lays a super- 
tax upon the cost of living of every- 
body." 



MAKES A DISCOVERY 

New York. — The United Cigar Stores 
Company, which operates a chain of 
cigar stores throughout the country, has 
adopted a Sunday closing policy for all 
stores except those located at summer 
resorts. 

In large advertisements in the daily 
press the company announces that "Sun- 
day should be a. day of rest." The com- 
pany made this discovery simultaneous 
with the growing unrest of its clerks and 
their discussion of trade union methods. 

Recently several hundred clerks cm- 
ployed by this concern in Chicago 
struck, and this "bad example" is liable 
to be copied by others. 



FOR DEMOCRACY'S BEXrER- 
MENT 

By John B. Lennon 

Former Treasurer, American Feder- 
ation of Labor 

The world war has closed with great 
problems left unsolved. The war issue 
to make the world safe for democracy 
has been settled. We now face the 
issue of making democracy something 
real, and not a dream. The great work 
to be performed by union labor is to 
extend organization. 

Democracy without organization mav 
be misled or may use bad judgment. In 
fact the wage workers that are not in 
the unions where they belong are fai 
more certain to go wrong than to go 
right. We must therefore take advantage 
of existing opportunities to extend our 
union strength and prevent revolution 
by force. 

The gates of opportunity are widely 
ajar. Shall we go through and toward 
justice for all, or shall we close the 
gates and thereby extend and increase 
the chance of failure in the great work 
of world readjustment? 

Organization of trade unions is the 
real issue and upon its success depends 
the future welfare of our great nation. 



The only things it is advisable to 
put oflF till tomorrow are the things we 
shouldn't do at all. 
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Among the many impressive and 
sometimes startling changes wrought 
in popular thought by the war, none, 
perhaps, will more certainly gam the 
interest of observant people than the 
widespread shift in point of view 
that has taken place with reference 
to the intrinsic and relative value ot 
mechanical labor. Thousands of 
eye-brows have been raised during 
the last four years over the high 
wages demanded and obtained by 
skilled workers; and to justify the 
surprise almost universally mani- 
fested for a time it became quite the 
fashion to compare, for example, 
what a carpenter was getting in 
wages with what a shop assistant 
was receiving; what a blacksmith 
w^as getting in comparison with a 
bookkeeper; and what a locomotive 
engineer was receiving in compari- 
son with, say, a traveling salesman. 

Those who lifted their eyebrows, 
shook their heads, and indulged in 
dark forebodings with regard to the 
future, because .people who worked 
with their hands, in the ordinary 
sense, were now obtaining remuner- 
ation equal to and often greater than 
the compensation allowed those 
whose work was of a mental char- 
acter, in the ordinary sense, had fal- 
len into the way of thinking and 
believing that, somehow, the man in 
the office was, as a matter of course, 
entitled to more consideration than 
the man at the forge, notwithstand- 
ing that, as between the two, the lat- 
ter did the harder and perhaps the 
more useful day's work. It is to 
reasoning from the premise that the 
man in a natty business suit is en- 
titled to a more comfortable means 
of livelihood than the man in over- 
alls that a very large percentage of 
the labor disputes of the pasi may 
be attributed. Thus there has, from 



time to time, been cither a silent or 
an expressed protest, among the very 
large and important element of the 
population that is not engaged in 
productive manual labor, against 
further advances in wages to another 
very large and important element ol 
the population that is so engaged. 

Almost without exception, in the 
past demands of the trades for in- 
creases have first met with resistance 
from employers, and then with moral 
resistance from the employed classes 
in other than the mechanical and 
general manual lines. An illustra- 
tion of this may be found in the 
railroad labor controversies of recent 
years. The railroad boards of di- 
rectors, the railroad executives and 
the high-salaried railroad officials 
have almost invariably opposed de- 
mands for wage advances by the 
shopmen, the trackmen, ana the 
trainmen, and it is a fact frequently 
taken as indicating want of sympa- 
thy that the general administrative 
and clerical forces of the lines are 
seldom or never associated with or- 
ganized labor in appeals or demands 
for wage increases. When econo- 
mists of a certain school are, as now, 
in search of a clinching argument 
against the government control of 
railroads, for instance, the first point 
they raise, and the point they cling 
to the longest, is the fact that under 
government control the wages ol 
railroad workers have been greatly 
increased. It is a favorite argument 
among them to point to some 
worker in overalls who is now re- 
ceiving higher compensation than 
some chief stenographer or well- 
dressed accountant who is handling 
important detail in the executive of- 
fices. 

William Allen White, in a recent 
number of the Yale Revi<*w. deals 
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with certain phases of this question 
in a manner fairly eflfective of the 
general attitude toward it on the 
part of many intelligent observant 
people. In an imaginary conversa- 
tion between two business men he 
makes one of them say: 

"What do you think — you know 
that Brewer that used to drive a team 
for me; pretty good sort of fellow, 
steady, hardworking, industrious, 
capable — well, he quit me not long 
ago and went down to the railroad 
to work in the round-house. And 
say — he came up to my packing 
room the other day with a check for 
$48, get me? Forty-eight dollars for 
one week's work! Of course, he put 
in Sundays and some overtime. I 
don't know whether I will have a 
man back on the job tomorrow morn- 
ing! Forty-eight dollars for one 
week's work! We have boosted 
wages down there and added a war 
bonus, and done everything they 
have asked for, but $48 for an ordi- 
nary man's work for one week in a 
cinderpit, say, I don't know what 
we are going to do!" 

Incidentally, it is remarked, the 
speaker here represented began work 
for a mercantile house thirty years 
before at $3 a week, and had now 
worked up to managership and a 
large ownership in the concern. His 
companion, who began as a bundle 
boy, but was now a substantial 
merchant, is supposed to have re- 
plied in this fashion: 

"Say, Al, I expect we will have to 
get used to that $48 a week. You 
know, it is really just a habit, this 
thinking that $48 is too much for a 
man working in the roundhouse for a 
week's work in the grime and fumes 
of the cinder-pit, and not enough for 
the fellow working in the superin- 
tendent's office. Maybe the $48 is 
just as fair a wage for the fellow who 
works days and nights and Sundays 
down in the roundhouse in the cin- 
der-pit as it is up in the company's 
office. It is just a habit that we had 
of thinking that $1.50 or $3.00 a day 
was enough for the first assfstant 



night-wiper Brewer and not enough 
for the chief clerk to the traffic man- 
ager. As I was saying, we have all 
got to get used to it because they 
are not coming back. You can call 
it Bolshevism, or revolution, or so- 
cialism or whatever you please, but 
these wages that labor is getting arc 
going to remain as they are." 

The point involved here is extend- 
ed and amplified, but these are typi- 
cal passages from Mr. Whites ar- 
ticle, and, what is more, they are 
typical passages from conversations 
that may now be heard everywhere. 
A short time ago a visitor was be- 
ing shown through the Victory de- 
stroyer plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, at Squantum, near Btjston, 
Massachusetts. Reaching the dry 
docks, where ten war vessels were 
simultaneously in course of con- 
struction, the noise of riveting was 
found to be terrific and continuous. 
Some of the riveters were hanging 
to swinging scaffolds, some were in- 
side the vessels, some were prone 
upon their backs beneath the hulls; 
all were working in the heat of elec- 
tric tools and the white glare ot elec- 
tric lights. Nothing could be heard 
save the unceasing, piercing, rat-tat- 
tat of swarms of riveters under the 
huge shed. As the visitor and his 
guide escaped from the din the latter 
remarked, as if it were somethmg to 
arouse amazement, "Some of those 
fellows earn as high as $100 a week. 
for overtime and all!" "They do!" 
exclaimed th« visitor; "well, they 
would earn it if they were pam that 
much an hour!" 

In Chicago an inquiry has been 
made with the view of determining 
whether or not the wage scale in one 
of the great industries is low, fair 
or excessive. In an effort to obtain 
a basis for calculating what is a rea- 
sonable wage, certain experts in 
handling merchandise have been 
questioned. One of these, a cloth- 
ing merchant, was asked, the other 
day. concerning prospective prices 
for wearing apparel, and he gave the 
information that dealers were buying 
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on a falling market. Presumably, the 
aim of one side in this inquiry is to 
show that, with the end of the war 
and the release of wool bringing 
about a decline in the price o< that 
commodity, the cost of clothing, and 
of living, will be lower, and, there- 
fore, the need of high wages will be 
less pressing or, perhaps, will no 
longer exist. 

Of course, this is begging the ques- 
tion. What labor is worth, not the 
price of clothing next summer, ts the 
point that interests both the employe 
and the far-sighted employer. Labor 
is undergoing an appraisement alto- 
gether independent of the old ques- 
tion of determining on how small an 
allowance it can manage to sustain 
itself. It is being appraised more 
nearly at its intrinsic value. Its 
value is being measured by its earn- 
ing capacity. It is no longer being 
marked down because it is in over- 
alls; it is being marked up because 
it is a prime essential. 

Some of the greatest industrial 
leaders of the country, and of the 
times, have long since proclaimed 
their conversion to the newer and 
fairer method of appraising the value 
of the labor that has helped to make 
great industries possible and pros- 
perous. Bonuses and profit-sharing 
are no longer novelties. Nor is it 
any longer an odd thing for employ- 
ers voluntarily to raise the entire 
scale of wages for their workers. 
The other day, a well-known motor 
company, of Detroit, Michigan, which 
had formerly voluntarily advanced 
the minimum wage of its force to $5 
a day, increased it to $6. By this 
latter act 26,000 men were effected, 
and the statement made by the prin- 
cipal owner in the concern expresses 
a sentiment that is widely prevalent 
in America. "This increase," said he, 
**is only a just reward to the men 
who remained with us during those 
hustling days," referring to the war 
period. And he added, "I hope the 
time will come when every man in 
the company will own his own 
home.** 



If a nation estimates labor at its 
true value, respects it for its worth, 
and rewards it for its loyalty, there 
would seem to be felt no excuse or 
room for anarchism. — Christian 
Science Monitor. 



POOR MOTHERS DEFENDED 

Washington. — Miss Julia C. Lathrop 
of the federal children's bureau defends 
poor mothers who are charged with 
ignorance in the cane of their children. 
In justifying her position Miss Lathrop 
quotes Sir Arthur Newsholme, medical 
officer of the English local government 
board : 

**Maternal ignorance is sometimes re- 
garded as a chief factor in the causation 
of excessive child mortality. It is a 
comfortable doctrine for the well-to-do 
person to adopt, and it goes far to re- 
lieve his conscience in the contemplation 
of excessive suffering and mortality 
among the poor. 

*There is little reason to believe that 
the average ignorance in matters of 
health of the working class mother is 
much greater than that of mothers in 
other classes of society. But the ignor- 
ance of the working class mother is dan- 
gerous, because it is related with rela- 
tive social helplessness. To remedy 
this, what is needed is that the environ- 
ment of the infant of the poor should 
be leveled up toward that of the infant 
of the well-to-do, and that medical ad- 
vice and nursing should be made avail- 
able for the poor as promptly as it is 
for persons of higher social status." 



MAY BUY REAL COAL 

Washington. — The United States 
bureau of standards is experimenting 
with a device for testing the heating 
value of coal and other fuels. The 
government and large commercial con- 
cerns now pay for coal, not according 
to its weight, but according to its heat- 
ing capacity. The benefits of the new 
device have not as yet been passed to 
the individual consumer, who pays for 
the rocks, slate and all. 
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MINERS NOT WORKING SAYS 
U. S. OFFICIAL 

Washington. — In a speech on the coal 
situation in this country, Congressman 
Huddleston of Alabama read a letter 
from Director General Densmore of the 
United States employment service which 
states that unemployment and distress 
prevails among miners in certain sec- 
tions of the United States. 

"Ever since the armistice was signed/' 
says Mr. Densmore, "thousands of min- 
ers have been idle. Unemployment has 
been keenly felt in Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois and the southwestern districts. 
Production of bituminous coal has de- 
creased for the period ending June 28, 
TO19, from 212,000,000 as compared with 
284,000,000 for the same period in 1918 
and the production of anthracite coal 
from 69,000,000 to 38,00,000 tons. 

"This is due to the fact that coal 
mines have been shut down and thou- 
sands of men have been forced out of 
employment. The coal operators allege 
that this idleness is caused because 
there is no market for coal. 

"Unemployment in certain sections ol 
Indiana, Illinois and Ohio is such as to 
create distress and want among a large 
number of miners and their families. 

''There are approximately the same 
number of men (1,000,000) employed in 
and around the coal mines now as there 
were in 1918. In some sections, due to 
idleness, Italians and Slavs from 
Europe have returned to their native 
land, but this has been offset by the re- 
turn of thousands of men who served in 
the army and navy during the war." 



COLLEGE PROFESSORS 
ORGANIZE 

Harvard professors who have been 
agitating for an increase in pay for 
some time, recently formed a union and 
are now affiliated with the Boston Cen- 
tral Labor Union. On that fact becom- 
ing known to the overseers of Harvard 
College, salaries were advanced to $5,500 
for some professors and is graded down 
to a minimum of $2,500, a new high 
basis. 



SOARING PRICES BLAMED 
FOR INDUSTRIAL UNREST 

London. — The continuous rise in 
prices is seen by economists as the 
chief cause of the present industrial un- 
rest. Prices are constantly rising, not 
only in food but in clothing, coal, gas, 
furniture, laundry, electric light, rents 
(where not affected by the limiting act), 
street car and omnibus fares, while rail- 
road fares have not been lowered, al- 
though the increase of 50 per cent was 
authorized as a war measure, with a 
view to preventing unnecessary travel. 

As prices rise, the demand for higher 
wages becomes again insistent; with the 
granting of higher wages to meet the 
increase in the cost of living, commod- 
ities take a further upward movement. 



ENGINEERS LOCKED OUT 

Charleston, W. Va.— Marine en- 
gineers employed on the Kanawha and 
Ohio rivers, who were locked out sev- 
eral weeks ago, are still fighting against 
a wage reduction of $1 a day. The rate 
which the owners refuse was set by the 
national war labor board. 

MISTAKES 

A man has been looxmg up some 
mistakes and he finds that: 

When a plumber makes a mistake 
he charges twice for it. 

When a lawyer makes a mistake 
he has a chance to try the case all 
over again. 

When a carpenter makes a mistake 
it means an "extra." 

When an electrician makes a mis- 
take he blames it on "induction," be- 
cause nobody knows what this is. 

When a doctor makes a mistake 
he buries it. 

When a judge makes a mistake it 
becomes a law of the land. 

When a preacher makes a mistake 
nobody knows the difference. 

But when a home-builder makes a 
mistake he usually has to live with 
it for the rest of his life. 

When a typo printer makes a mis- 
take it's the devil. 

When a plate printer makes a mis- 
take it's a waste of money. 
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Side by side with echoes of the 
horrors of international war, and which 
sorely tried men's and women's minds, 
there came in general evidence to public 
attention the loyalty and fealty of or- 
ganized labor to the allied and home 
governments. For several decades prior 
to the rape of Belgium, by Prussian 
militarists, the activities of organized 
labor not then being pitted against an 
awful international holocaust, were too 
often viewed by the dear public as 
being unlawful interference with 
alleged sacred property rights. 

To them a meeting of organized work- 
ers was dangerous, and a strike was 
rebellion, while unsympathetic striking 
was both conspiracy and criminal. Yet 
the selfsame public mind applauded the 
action of the United States Govern- 
ment in sympathetically striking with 
the Cubans against Spain, even with the 
foreknowledge that the sending of the 
S. S. Maine closely into Cuban (Span- 
ish) waters was but the customary chip 
on Uncle Sam's shoulder, the knocking 
off of which, and which actually took 
place, provided the caucus belli for per- 
haps the greatest sympathetic strike 
know in history. 

The recent turmoil in Europe gave 
the opportunity to the dear public to 
judge more wisely and well of the 
great constructive, loyal and humani- 
tarian purposes of the American la- 
bor movement. So much so Is this 
a fact that those who desired to meet 
and to criticise returned to honor 
and to applaud the great purposes 
for which the workers of our much 
loved country are organized. 

Within the past twelve months my 
own trade association through a con- 
structive policy, and by solidarity 
among the members thereof has 
brought about a condition whereby 
wages have increased where the 



minimum wage rate applies one 
hundred per cent, compared to five 
years ago. 

It is most fitting that Labor Day, 
1919, should be commemorated not 
alone by organized workers, but by 
the public generally, as the mark- 
ing and the making of a new era 
in which the great humanitarian 
purposes of organized labor have 
become better understood, merit 
the approbation of the citizenship " 
generally, and stand out in bold 
relief in loyalty to the honored 
traditions of our country, young 
among nations, but experienced by 
judgment and a desire for freedom 
and fair play. 

ALL HAIL, LABOR DAY, 1919; 
MAY IT BE A SYMiBOL OF A 
BETTER AND A UNITED CIT- 
IZENSHIP! 



UNIONIST WANTS BOUQUET 

Madison, Wis.— -President Brown ol 
the local federation of labor wants a 
bouquet with a brick. He is charged by 
organized building contractors with 
being responsible for the shrink in 
building industry in this city. 

The charge is made in public adver- 
tisements and have about as much 
effect on the trade unionist as water on 
the proverbial duck's back. He says if 
he is responsible for present conditions, 
the employers, to be consistent, should 
give him credit for the building boom 
of two years ago. 

The trouble started over a plumbers' 
strike and Brown calls attention to 
the fact that the money the employ- 
ers are spending in one day for adver- 
tising arid other overhead expenses 
would put the plumbers back to work 
for a week. The strikers show that 
their wages are lower than in other 
southern Wisconsin cities. 
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THE WRONG END OF THE TELESCOPE 

There was a big shortage of field and marine glasses during the war, and 
the majority of the people who owned such articles loaned them to the 
United States Navy. Perhaps that is one reason why many of the people 
of America have been looking at the future through the wrong end of the 
telescope ever since. 

Through the wrong end of the glass the whole future looks rosy. 
Troubles look no bigger than pin points. Old age is not in sight at alL 
Sickness and lack of emplosrment are so remote that their presence cannot 
be distinguished. BUT THEY ARE THERE. A glance through the right 
end of the glass will show them in their relative size and importance even 
though they be far off. 

Your glasses that you loaned the navy probably were used by the com- 
mander of a sub chaser to watch for the periscopes of Hun submarines. The 
perils which lie in wait on your financial course are just as real as the sub- 
marine. But unless you look through the right end of the glassy you will 
not see them and you will be sunk without trace. 

The future dollar does not look any bigger than a thin dime, but it 
looms large on the horizon when it is all you have to depend on foi pro. 
tection. 

If you keep a lookout on the future through the right end of the glass, 
you can be prepared for whatever the future holds. You can approach peril 
with your guns aimed and ready, with your crew at their station, ready to 
attack not defend, prepared to persue not to flee. 

The best preparation for the future is habitual thrift, consistent saving 
and wise investment. Government War Savings Stamps and Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificates hold your money not only safe, BUT READY. They are 
secure from loss, profitable and you can convert them into cash when you 
need the money. Look through the right end of the telescope and you wiD 
see "W. S. S." in the field of vision. 



Get What You 
Really Want! 

DONT BUY WHAT YOU DONT NEED 



Think first how many hours of work each purchase will cost 
you. 

Steady saving will bring a Home, a Business or something else 
worth while within your reach. 

Saving money is easy with WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. They 
are always worth more than you paid for them. 
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THE "SUPREME SACRIFICE" 

Lieutenant Colonel John McCrae 
wrote the classic poem of the World 
War when he penned "In Flanders* 
Field." The world will ne'er forget 
the meaning of: 

"In Flanders' field the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the 

sky 
The larks still bravely singing fly, 
Scarce heard amidst the guns be.- 

low. 
We are dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset 
glow. 



Loved and were loved, and no>\' we 

lie 
In Flanders' field." 

The transcendent glory of cour- 
ageous sentiment within the lines 
of the poem transmutes it into a liv- 
ing, vibrant, holy inspiration to men 
for all time to come. We will not 
forget here in America, especially, 
because it was the tragedy of the 
men interred in Flanders* field which 
helped great, proud, beautiful Amer- 
ica to find its soul in the world's 
cataclysmic crisis. 

And because America found the 
richness and glory of its soul in the 
Trying Days, the lot of men, women 
and children will be all the more 
comfortable and happy and peaceful 
in the Coming Days. 

And because of the heroes under 
the sod in Flanders' Field, life will 
be sweeter and more joyous, and op- 
portunity's bright smiling counte- 
nance will shine oftener within the 
humble homes of the common peo- 
ple of the world. 

And because of the pain and the 
sorrow and anguish and the terror 
and the suffering and the g&sping 
death of those immortal heroes, we 
who still walk the earth are to en- 
joy with greater pleasure the mar- 
velous glories of nature, the great 
achievements of civilization, the 
myriads of advantages which off- 
shoot from the reign of justice, 
peace, freedom and democracy. 

The above is but a token of the 
inheritance of ours given through 
the blood sacrifice of those silent 
forms 'neath the blowing poppies m 
Flanders' field. 

And when the mind contemplates 
the melancholy sadness of the 
world's most famous burial place, we 
men of trades union affiliation 
should ne'er forget amid our daily 
tasks that within that sacred field, 
quiet in the last sleep, lie the oodies 
of many of our comrades. Unionists 
who left the toil and moil of the busy 
wordaday world of dynamic Amer- 
ica and went forth to glory and to 
death that others might taste more 
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of the sweetness of life. They, 
with bold adventurous spirit, sallied 
into battle horrors and made "The 
Supreme Sacrifice" for .Old Glory 
and Humanity and the inspiring tra- 
ditions and realities of Democracy. 

As long as America endures, Amer- 
icans will venerate the memory of 
those dauntless young Americans ly- 
ing within Flanders' field with the 
smile of the heroic on their pallid 
lips. 

As long as the spirit of the Re- 
public remains pure and free, those 
brave boys of the homeland will be 
cherished for the matchless deeds 
they accomplished and the Supreme 
Sacrifice they made. 

And fore'er in the world the ties 
of human brotherhood will be knit 
closer and tighter because in the 
dreadful hours of peril against a 
ruthless autocracy the flower of 
America's young manhood respond- 
ed with a patriotic fevor which 
thrilled the aUied world. 

And with peace throwing her com- 
forting rays into the dawn of the 



day, and her matchless colorings 
into the dying sunsets, our hearts 
throb thankfulness for the deeds of 
our noble dead. 

The poet has truly said: 
"'Tis sweet to live, but O, 'tis Drave 
To die thy country's life to SMve. 
'Tis sweet to live, but sweeter 

still, 
To die a hero's grave to fill.'* 

It was not an idle expression used 
by Pliny when he said: "Duke Et 
Decorum Est Pro Patria Mori" — 
which in American talk means: 
"How sweet and pleasant it is to die 
for one's country." 

They lie today in Flanders' field 
with Old Glory waving silently in 
the soft zephyrs of France, but a still 
Greater Glory spreads o'er their 
graves. We seem to hear audibly 
expressed the old saying of the Mas- 
ter: 

"Greater love than this hath no 
man: That he lay down his life for 
his brother." 



STENOGRAPHERS, TYPISTS, 
BOOKKEEPERS 



Men and Women 



The Government urgently needs large numbers in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Usual entrance salaries: Stenographers, $1,200; tjrpists, $1,100; 
bookkeepers, $1,100 and $i,aoo a year, aside from any temporary 
bonuses allowed. Higher-salaried positions are usually filled through 
promotion. 

The Government constantly maintains a list of available rooms 
in private houses in Washington, and conducts attractive residence 
halls to accommodate a limited number. Living conditions are con- 
siderably improved. 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Local Board of Civil Service Examiners at the 
postofiice or customhouse in any city. 

U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Contributed to United States Government 
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"Rope Talk" 
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ROPES AND YARNS UNDER 
OTHER NAMES 

Artesian Well Ropes, same as Haw- 
ser Laid Rope. 

Bag Strings, same as Lath 01 Fod- 
der Yarn. 

Banana Twine, same as Sisal Hide 
Rope. 

Box Shook Twine, same as Sisal Hay 
Rope or Reels. 

Lath Yarn, Ring Yarn, Spun Yarn, 
Sisal Hide Rope. 

Casing Lines, same as Hawser Laid 
Rope. 

Cat Lines, same as 3-strand Manila 
Ropes. 

Calf Rope, same as small' Bull Ropes. 

Cement Bag Twine, same as Tarred 
Sisal Yarns. 

Coal Ropes, same as Transmission 
Rope. 

Core Rope, same as Manila or Sisal 
Centre Ropes. 

Cowboy Rope, same as Lariat Rope. 

Dock Ties, same as Manila Bolt 
Rope. 

Drilling Ropes, same as Hawser Laid 
Ropes. 

Dry Lath Yarn, same as Ring Yarn 
Oiled or Dry. 

Elevator Rope Grain, same as Trans- 
mission Rope. 

Elevator Rope Governor, same as 
Hawser Laid Small Size. 

Grapevine Twine, same as Sisal Spun 
Yarn in Balls. 

Fish Twine, same as Sisal Hide 
Rope. 

Kindling Wood Yarn, same as Tarred 
Sisal Lath Yarn. 

Papermakers* Twine, same as Sisal 
Hay Rope. 

Pile Driving Rope, may be Standard 
Manila Rope, Bolt Rope, Trans- 
mission Rope. 

Shingle Yarn, same as Tarred Lath 
Yarn. 



Sand Lines, same as Hawser Laid 

Rope. 
Towing Lines, same as Manila Bolt 

Rope. 
Tubing Lines, same as Hawser Laid 

Rope. 
Untarred Lath Yarn, same as Ring 

Yarn. 
Warping Lines, same as Manila Bolt 

Rope. 

CORDAGE TERMS 

Yam or Thread — A number of 
fibres twisted together. 

Strand — Two or more yarn* twist- 
ed together in opposite direction to 
the twist in yarns. 

Common Laid Rope — Three or 
more strands twisted together in the 
opposite direction to the twist in the 
strands. 

Hawser Laid or Cable Laid — Three 
common laid 3-strand ropes, twisted 
together in the opposite direction to 
the twist in the rope. 

Hawser — A large common laid 
rope used for towing, generally soft. 
Do not confuse with Hawser Laid 
Rope, as previously described. 

WORDS AND PHRASES RELAT- 
ING TO CORDAGE 

String — The same as a thread, but 
a little larger yarn. 

Cord — Several threads twisted to- 
gether. 

Rope — Several strands twisted to- 
gether. 

Shroud Laid — A rope of four 
strands. 

Yams — Are laid up left-handed in- 
to strands. 

Strands — Are laid up right-handed 
into rope. 

Hawsers — Are laid up left-handed 
into a cable. 

Haul — To pull on rope. 

Taut — Drawn tight or strained. 

Bight — A loop in the ror*- 
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Knot — A loop or fastening with a 
rope. 

Hitch — Attaching a rope to an ob- 
ject. 

Bend — ^Attaching two ropes to- 
gether or to an object. 

Tackle — An assemblage of ropes 
and blocks. 

Yardage — Is understood to be the 
length per pound. 



A ROPE IS: 

Laid — By twisting strands to- 
gether in making the rope. 

Spliced — By joining to another 
rope by interweaving the strands. 

Whipped — By winding a string 
around the end to prevent untwist- 
ing. 

Served — When covered by winding 
a yarn continuously and tightly 
around it. 

Parceled — By wrapping with can- 
vas. 

Payed — W^cn painted, tarred or 
greased to resist wet. 

Seized — When two parts are bound 
together by a yarn, thread or 
string. 

The lay of rope is the degree of 
twist, i. e., the number of turns to 
the foot. 

Lays are known as Regular, Medi- 
um, Soft or Hard. Occasionally call 
is made for Extra Hard or Extra 
Soft. 

Notes on Use and Care of Rope 

Deterioration in rope is both me- 
chanical and chemical, first, due to 
surface wear or from friction be- 
tween fibres; secondly, from expos- 
ure to weather and acids. Surface 
wear on ropes likewise follows 
where worked through blocks or 
where sheave holes are too small for 
easy clearance, or where blocks be- 
come fouled, causing improper 
alignment, the. result of which is 
chafing of the rope. 

Ropes swell to some extent after 
being wet. Blocks with large 
enough sheave grooves should be 
used to take care of swell. Unlike 
metal a»d other similar substances, 
fibre rope has not a permanent elas- 



tic limit in which it may be worked 
indefinitely without injury. Owing 
to the tendency of the fibres to slip 
one upon another, the rope gradual- 
ly loses its cohesion under the repe- 
tition of very moderate tension, and 
may be seriously weakened by con- 
stantly working. If fibre rope is 
subjected to a sudden stress or even 
to a stress approaching that oi 
breaking, its strength is permanently 
reduced, and it may be expected to 
give way under a very moderate pull- 
Hence it is advisable to allow for 
liberal factors of safety, both as to 
working and breaking strains. 

Internal friction between the fibres 
increases to some extent when the 
rope is worked over a sheave. This 
ultimately has a tendency t<s break 
up the fibres, which also suflfer a loss 
of vitality through heat caused by 
friction. The smaller the diameter 
of sheave in this connectfon the 
greater the friction. The use of 
sheaves of the largest diameter per- 
missible is advisable, likewise rope, 
as the ultimate results will justify. 

All rope should be kept clean and 
free from sand, mud or other matter 
containing grit. Chemical dettriora- 
tion from rotting, or termed by some 
"dry rot," generally increases 
through rope becoming water logged 
and not given an opportunity to dry 
out in the open air. Allow the rope 
to dry naturally. Do not cover or 
prevent drainage, as it retards the 
drying-out process. 

When dragging rope over the 
ground, it weakens the rope, and 
dirt and grit is picked up which 
grinds in when the rope is used 
again. Unnecessary surface wear 
often occurs with hoisting machin- 
ery by contact against iron beams or 
the edges of pulley blocks. In 
transmission the surface friction rope 
against the sheave also wears it, but 
the wear is inappreciable as com- 
pared with that of a poor installa- 
tion. 

Be careful in storing your rope to 
prevent contact with commercial 
acids which have a particularly in- 
jurious effect on the fibre. 
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Always use the largest rope per- 
missible, as the limit of safety on 
small rope is reached quickly. In- 
spect ropes frequently and replace 
before the limit of safety is reached. 
Loss of strength from heat or rot- 
ting is difficult to note except fol- 
lowing test of fibre. Internal wear 
can only be judged a.'ter careful in- 
spection. Large ropes do not lose 
strength through rotting as quickly 
as the small ones. 

Extreme tension occurs frequently 
in slings bending over sharp corners 
while under load. This breaks the 
fibres on the outer side, while the 
sharp corners cut the ones on the 
inner side. To secure the best serv- 
ice from slings, sharp bends over un- 
yielding surfaces must be avoided, 
and the load should be considerably 
less than the tensile strength of the 
rope. 

Running rope should never be al- 
lowed to touch anything but the 
wheels or sheaves upon which it 
works, neither should the rope chafe 
against the side of grooves of the 
wheels. Avoid vibration and slipping 
of ropes so far as possible. 

Be careful to have sheaves accur- 
ately balanced and in perfect align- 
ment, otherwise rope is liable to 
jerk, chafe and destroy itself. 

Manila, when dry, contains a 
small per cent of moisture, but will 
absorb ^s much as 30 to 40 per cent, 
in a damp atmosphere. Moisture 
does not tend to promote decay. In 
hot, dry weather an occasional wet- 
ting of the rope will aid it. A freez- 
ing temperature renders the fibres 
brittle. 

Four-strand rope will weigh from 
5 to 7 per cent, heavier than 3-strand 
rope of medium lay. 

Rope is known as Right Lay or 
Left Lay. In Left Lay Rope all 
turns are reversed from those of the 
ordinary Right Lay Rope, the yarn 
being spun to the leit. 

Small sizes of rope from 1-8 inch 
to about % inch diameter is called 
Thread Rope (see differential table), 
though generally ordered by size, 
i. e., diameter of circumference. 



Lay of rope designated as Hard, 
Medium or Soft. The Soft Lay is 
generally used for marine purposes, 
while the Hard Laid Rope is used 
for Hammer Falls or where subject- 
ed to considerable pressure. Me- 
dium Lay for general uses. 

Twisting of Hoisting Rope may be 
lessened by 'soaking rope in water, 
then allowing it to dry out thor- 
oughly. 

A common factor for hoisting load 
is 5 to I or one-fifth of the breaking 
strain, although greater factors 
should be used according to the haz- 
ardous nature of the work. 

Rope should be kept in a dry 
room. Before installation it would 
be well to keep it in a warm, airy 
place, so as to allow evaporation of 
any excessive moisture absorbed 
during transportation. 

Small sheaves waste power and in- 
crease wear on ropes. 

Rope is weakened in a sharp nip 
oi any kind, whether due to a splice, 
a bad lead, a hitch or a bend around 
a pin or a post, due to tension upon 
the layers of fibre from the inside 
to outside bend, the outer layers be- 
ing subject to tension, while the in- 
ner layers are compressed. As a re- 
sult, the outer layers wear, followed 
by others in succession toward the 
inside. 

Kinks — Rope w;ill break when 
kinked under a very moderate pull 
or slight jerk. 

Practical Rules for Ropes, Blocks 
and Tackles 

1. To find the safe working load 
of a Manila rope of given size, 
square the circumference in inches 
and divide by 7 for the load in tons. 

2. To find the size of a rope for a 
given working load, multiply the 
load in tons by 7 and take the square 
root of the product for the circum- 
ference of the rope in inches. 

3. To find the size of a rope when 
rove as a tackle to lift a given 
weight, add to the weight one-tenth 
of its value for every sheave to be 
used in hoisting. This gives the 
total resistance, including friction; 
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divide this by the number ol parts 
at tlie movable block for the maxi- 
mum tension on the fall. Reave the 
fall of a size to stand this tension 
as a safe u-orking load. 

Example — To lift lo tons with a 
three-fold purchase, the fall of 
which, coming from the upper block, 
is taken through an extra sheave on 
deck for a fair lead. Required: The 
size of the fall needed. 

Total resistance, including friction, 
equals 

10 

ID -f 7 X — =17 tons 
10 
Maximum tension on fall equals 
17 

— = 2.8 tons 
6 
Size of fall, note 2, equals 



V 7 X 2.8 = 4.4 inches 
4. To find the weight which a 
given purchaser will lift with safety, 



find the safe working load fur the 
rope to be used. Note i, multiply 
this by the number of parts at the 
movable block. This gives the total 
resistance, including friction. Mul- 
tiply the total resistance by 10 and 
divide by 10 plus the number of 
sheaves used. The result is the 
weight that may be lifted. 

Example — To find the weight 
which may be lifted by a fall of 4V2' 
inch Manila rope as a three-fold pur- 
chase, the fall of which leads from 
the upper block through an extra 
leader on deck: 



Safe working load, 



4.5' 



= 2.9 tons 



Total resistance, including friction, 
6 X 2.9 = 17.4 tons 

Weight to be lifted, 
17.4 X 10 174 



10 -f 7 



= 10.2 tons 



17 



THRIFT IS POWER 




SAVE AND SUCCEED 
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Washington. — Legislation opening 
the Army and Navy Supply Depart- 
ments for purchase by civilian em- 
ployes of the Government ol the 
United States and the District ol 
Columbia is asked for in a letter 
sent today to President Wilsun by 
the National Federation of Federal 
Employes. 

This measure is asked for "as an 
immediate emergency measure, pend- 
ing more fundamental economic ad- 
justments for all workers," and 
would benefit, according to the esti- 
mate of the president of the federa- 
tion, Mr. Luther C. Steward, prob- 
ably 80 per cent, of the Goven.ment 
employes throughout the country — 
all, in fact, except some in small 
towns and rural districts. Immediate 
relief is necessary, the letter urges, 
because of the continued high cost 
of the necessaries of life, increasing 
so much more rapidly than increases 
in the salaries of Government em- 
ployes. 

"Government workers," the letter 
says, "in Washington and elsewhere 
are receiving as little as $480 per year 
for full-time work. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are receiving no 
more than $1,200 per year. Congress 
has granted the small increase of 
$240 for the current year, and the 
lower House of Congress has passed 
a minimum wage bill which would 
bring the lower-paid employes to a 
level of $3 per day. Congress has 
also established a Reclassification 
Commission which is expected to 
recommend a revised salary scale for 
employes in the District of Colum- 
bia. But the minimum wage bill is 
held up by opposition from certain 
Senators, and the Reclassification 
Commission cannot possibly make a 
report in the next five months. Such 
report would not in any event cover 



the 400,000 employes outside of 
Washington. 

"Meantime, the needs of the Gov- 
ernment workers everywhere have 
become steadily more acute, and we 
are obliged to seek other avenues 
of relief. To open the Quartermas- 
ters' Department to the civilians as 
well as the military personnel of the 
Government would bring relief to at 
least 80 per cent, of the civU em- 
ployes, and would be, in our judg- 
ment, an appropriate and timely 
measure. 

"In considering this matter we ask 
you to bear in mind the fact that 
the Government salary scale, with 
few exceptions, is the same estab- 
lished in 1854; the Government work- 
ers, having no direct voice in the ad- 
justment of their wages, are at a seri- 
ous disadvantage as compared with 
other groups of workers. They must 
depend upon the slow processes of 
legislation, which thus far have left 
them at the mercy of profiteers." 



STRIKERS ENJOINED 

Los Angeles.— ijudge Weller has 
issued a temporary injunction against 
striking metal working employes of the 
Los Angeles Ship Building and Dr> 
Dock Company. Stripped of its pon- 
derous legal verbiage, says the Los An- 
geles Citizen, the order prevents a union 
man from conversing with any strike- 
breaker who may go to work in the 
shipyard. 

The injunction does not interfere 
with agents of the company, however, 
who are visiting homes of the strikers 
in a vain attempt to have them return 
to work. 

Judge Weller has also issued a perma- 
nent injunction against striking tele- 
phone girls employed by the Southern 
California Telephone Company. 
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"HARD LINES" 

A teacher in a Dietroit public 
school tells the following incident: 

Latitude and longitude was the 
topic. She called to one apparently in- 
attentive boy: "Jack, what have you 
to say about the latitude and longi- 
tude lines? Evidently, you know all 
about the subject, since you do not 
listen to me. Let us hear from you." 

Jack rose obediently, but words 
failed him. 

"Go on," urged the teacher. "What 
are they?" 

Jack swallowed had. "Well," he 
stammered, "as near as I can make 
out, they're lines that ain't!" 



NOTHING BETTER IN SIGHT 

In an. Irish courthouse an old man 
was called into the witness box, and, 
being infirm and just a little near- 
sighted, he went too far in more than 
one sense. Instead of going up the 
stairs that led to the box he mounted 
those that led to the bench. The 
Judge good-humoredly said: 

"Is it a Judge you want to be, my 
good man?" 

"Ah, sure, yer worship," was the 
reply; "Fm an old man now, an 
mebbe it's all I'm fit for." — London 
Globe. 



Agent : But, my dear madam, it's a 
shame to let your husband's life insur- 
ance lapse. 

ril not pay another cent. I've paid 
rcg'lar fer eight years, an' I've had no 
luck yet! 



GIVING THEM ROPE 

While the Germans were marching 
through a Belgian province, one of them 
said sneeringly to a farmer sowing seed : 
"You may sow, but we shall reap." 
"Well, perhaps you may," was the 
reply. "I am sowing hemp." — Montreal 
Journal of Commerce. 
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THE HIGH COST 

Mrs. Crawford: Why aren't 
going to have your marketing 
home? 

Mrs. Crabshaw: I'm only buying 
twenty-five or thirty dollars* worth, so 
I can carry it. 



"Why is it, Sam, that one never hear* 
of a darky committing suicide?" in- 
quired a northern man. 

"Well, you see, it's disaway, boss," 
answered the negro. "When a white 
pusson has any trouble, he sets down 
an' gits to studyin' 'bout it an' a-wor- 
r3rin'. Then firs' thing you know he's 
done killed himself. But when a nigger 
sets down to think 'bout his troubles, 
why, he jes* nacherly goes to sleep!" 



CHIVALRY? 

*'I hope I can escape jury duty, as I 
have important business to look after. 
But who's the stunning girl?" 

"Plaintiff in the next case. A dog bit 
her on the ankle." 

"I guess 1*11 serve." 



SUCH IS YOUTH 

There was sadness among the boys of 
the neighborhood, for the motion pict- 
ure theater had burned down during 
the night 

"Why couldn't it be the school?" they 
wailed. — Detroit Free Press. 



NO TRICK AT ALL 

Jones: "Can you manage to meet 
your expenses?" 

Jorkins: "Meet them? Jerusalem, 
man. I can't run away from* them." 



"By the way, Mary, did you put my 
cooking outfit in that basket? I'll want 
to fry some fish for lunch." 
, **Yes, dear, and you'll find a tin of 
sardines in there, too." — ^Life. 



Putting a Shovel to Good Use 

At the coal yard the foreman was 
having a hard time on account of the 
shortage of labor. 

"Say, you there!" he shouted to a 
loafer who was lounging at the gate 
of the yard. "Do you want woik?" 

"What kind of work?" asked the 
hobo cautiously. 

"Can you do anything with a 
shovel?" 

"Yes," answered the idle one. "1 
can fry a slice of bacon on it." — 
Exchange. 



THERE IS A LIMIT 

Private Doe stood before a court- 
martial on a charge of assault. 

"Why did you strike this man?" said 
the judge-advocate. 

"Well," said the private, "the reason 
I walloped that there civilian was I 
didn't mind when he took my best 
girl into the conservatory and made love 
to her, and even when he tried to kiss 
her, but it sure got me sore when he 
started fanning her with his exemption 
card." 

"Case dismissed," said the president 
of the court. 



UNFAIR 

Two pretty girls met on the street 
and kissed each other raptuously. Two 
young men watched the meeting. 
"There's another of those things that 
are so unfair," said one. 

"What is that?" said his friend. 

He pointed to the scene — "Women 
doing men's work." 



"See here," cried an angry subscriber, 
"you've been telling lies about me in 
your paper!" 

"I know it," replied the editor, "but 
what would you do if we told the truth 
about you?" 
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TRY TO SHIFT BLAME 

Boston. — Employers have failed to 
shift the blame for high prices of cigars 
on their striking cigar makers, who 
show that their request for an increased 
wage will amount to less than 1-3 of i 
cent on each cigar. They say that the 
employers' claim that lo-cent cigars 
would be increased to 15 cents is ridicu- 
lous, and show that the increased cost 
on a 5-cent cigar would be less than 
one-fifth of i cent. 

**In 1917/* the strikers say, "cigai 
n^akers received $16 a thousand for 
making lo-cent cigars. The manufact- 
urers' wholesale price was $60 a thou- 
sand. Cigar makers received $10.50 a 
thousand for making 5-cent cigars. 
The manufacturers' wholesale price was 
$32 a thousand. At present we are re- 
ceiving $19.80 a thousand for making 
lo-cent cigars. The manufacturers' 
wholesale price is $90 a thousand, an in- 
crease of $30 a thousand. 

**\\'e are receiving $12.65 a thousand 
fur making 5-cent cigars, an increase oi 
$2.15 a thousand. The manufacturers' 
wholesale price is $52 a thousand, an 
increase of $20 a thousand. 

*'Xow we ask, who is responsible for 
the high cost of cigars?" 



SHOULD TRADE UNIONISTS 
SUPPORT THE LABOR PRESS? 

Philadelphia. — "Should trade union- 
ists suport the labor press?" is unwit- 
tingly answered by the North American 
in an editorial discussion of the A. F. of 
L. convention at Atlantic City: 

"Xewspaper discussion of labor prob- 
lems and controversies, if not actually 
taboo, is usually undertaken with tim- 
orous caution. 

"Because of the antagonism that 
still exists between capital and labor, 
most publishers consider candid treat- 
ment of such matters dangerous, as 
likely to have unfavorable effect upon 
circulation and advertising revenue. 

"It is, in our judgment, unfortunate 
for labor, for capital, and especially for 
the public, that the proceedings of such 
gatherings as that at Atlantic City are 



not adequately reported and fully dis- 
cussed by newspapers representing every 
shade of opinion. 

"During the last two years organ- 
ized labor has been the chief factor in 
the overthrow of mighty empires." 



FLU COST 450,000 LIVES 

New York. — Statistics compiled by a 
life insurance company in this city show 
that the recent influenza epidemic re- 
sulted in the death of 450,000 persons 
and cost insurance companies $200,- 
ooo,oco. Previous flu epidemics at- 
tacked children and persons in late life. 
The last epidemic took its greatest toil 
from infants and persons in adult work- 
ing life. The highest mortality occurred 
among wage earners and the lowest 
death rate among those best situated 
economically. 



SECRECY 



Secrecy is used by Cupid, politicians 
and statesmen. It is the basis of many 
busine-s conferences. The idea of sec- 
recy is to hold a certain situation until 
it is too late for anyone else to do 
anything about it. Time is the servant 
of all secrets. 

Secrecy depends for its power upon 
the concentration of others on their 
own affairs. While thus occupied, tht 
br.siness is done. 

When secrecy is disclosed, then its 
merit is put to the test. Lovers ex. 
change bows in secret. They wed 
openly. The result depends upon the 
quality of their secrecy. 

The progression of world affairs is 
the eternal contest between secrecy and 
the people. The term "open covenant" 
is one used to fool the people into a 
false sense of security. It lulls the way 
to secrecy. 

Secrecy is based upon a combination 
of egotism and self-interest. It assumes, 
first, that no one can be trusted but 
yourself, and, second, that what your 
ambition dictates, you can get bet- 
ter by not trusting anyone else. — 
T. L. M. 
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AND IMAGINE THEDA BARA 
AS A PLUMBER 

In one of James Montgomery Flagg's 
humorous "movies'' he introduces ^ 
vampire with the comment that "if" 
she were a man, she doubtless would 
be a plumber." The description was 
greeted by the audience with what 
might be called "understanding laugh- 
ter," as if to say, "we, too, have suf- 
fered from plumbers." 

It is a well-settled prejudice, this 
sentiment against plumbers. But why 
does it exist? And why, above all 
things, should a plumber be likened to 
a vampire? A plumber brings purity 
into the home, causing it to cascade into 
sink or tub that we may achieve that 
virtue next to godliness, cleanliness. 
He vicariously bathes you, washes your 
dishes, shaves you, and when you are 
through, you have but to beckon him 
by releasing a stopper and he will carry 
the water of your house and propel it 
back to its source. He is a man of a 
thousand household chores. And the 
modern plumber's work is as open as 
a peek-a-boo waist. He conceals little. 
The pipes with which he plays his sani- 
tary tricks are revealed to the eye as 
much as possible. 

We never have seen a vampire, on the 
stage or on the screen, who did as much 
for the home. The vampire suggests 
the entrance of the unclean into the 
home and the banishment of the clean, 
and we never saw one perform a chore 
about the house. Her work is devious 
and concealed. So why compare the 
noble plumber to the vampire, Mr. 
Flagg? What's that you say? Because 
a vampire costs almost as much as a 
plumber? — From Cincinnati Times-Star. 



Boston Police Join A. F. of L. 

Boston. — Ninety per cent, of Bos- 
ton's patrolmen have formed a 
union, which is to receive its char- 
ter Friday from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, according to a state- 
ment by the union organizer. The 
statement was in reply to an order 
forbidding policemen to affiliate with 
outside organizations. 



TALLEST SMOKE STACK 

The last brick has been laid upon the 
tallest smokestack in the world. The 
stack was finished after a little more 
than six months of work uninterrupted 
by any accident or labor trouble. 

The new stack at the Washoe smelter 
in Anaconda, Mont., is the tallest in the 
world. It is 585 feet i^ inches high. 
Its base of reinforced concrete is 86 feet 
outside diameter, 754-10 inside. At 
the top the inside diameter is 60 feet. 
It weighs about 34,000 tons and is built 
of brick manufactured at the Amconda 
company's plant there. The stack con- 
tains 6,67(2,214 brick and 68,845 sacks 
of cemient. 

It has a capacity per minute of 3.000,- 
000 cubic feet of hot gas mixed with 
1,000,000 cubic feet of cooling air. In 
comparison with this monster stack, the 
Tacoma smelter stack is 572 feet 10 '4 
inches high ; that in Japan 570 feet, and 
that at Great Falls, Mont., 510 feet. 



H. C. OF L. WILL STICK 

New York. — The man who expects 
to see Mr. H. C. of L. retire will be 
disappointed according to a state- 
ment issued by the Merchants' Asso- 
ciation. The opinion is expressed 
that prices and wages will remain at 
their present high levels indefinitely, 
if they do not mount higher. The 
housing outlook is discouraging, it is 
stated, because of a failure to build. 
The association makes two recom- 
mendations — one not to worry land- 
lords who are charging high rents 
and the other to exempt from fed- 
eral taxation the income from mort- 
gages up to $40,000. The w^orkers, of 
course, are blamed for budding 
costs, and it is suggested that the 
determination of organized labor to 
maintain these rates will be success- 
ful, though they violate the "law of 
supply and demand." 



W5gg — "That girl certainly is a 
peach." 

Wagg — '"Did you ever see her twin 
sister? They're a pair." 
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THE CROOKED CALF-PATH 

One day, through the primeval wood, 
A calf walked home, as good calves 

should ; 
Rut made a trail all bent askew, 
A crooked trail as all calves do. 
Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead. 
But still he left behind his trail. 
And thereby hangs my moral tale. 

The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way; 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o'er vale and steep. 
And drew the flock behind him, too. 
As good bell-wethers always do. 
And from that day o'er hill and glade 
Through those old woods a path was 
made. 

And many a man wound in and out. 
And dodged and turned, and bent about. 
And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because 'twas such a crooked path. 
But still they followed — do not laugh — 
The first migrations of that calf, 
And through this winding woodway 

stalked, 
Because he wabbled when he walked. 

This forest path became a lane, 
That bent and turned and turned again ; 
This crooked lane became a, road, 
Where many a poor horse with his 

load. 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun. 
And traveled some three miles in one. 
And thus a century and a half, 
They trod in the footsteps of that calf. 

The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street ; 
And this, before men were aware, 
A city's crowded thoroughfare ; 
And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis. 
And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 

Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zigzag calf about; 
And o'er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 



A hundred thousand men were led 
B\' one calf near three centuries dead. 
They followed still his crooked way. 
And lost one hundred years a day. 

For such reverence is lent 
To well-established precedent. 
A moral lesson this might teach 
Were I ordained and called to preach; 
For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf paths of the mind 
And work away from sun to sun 
To do what other men have done. 

They follow in the beaten track 
And out, and in, and forth, and back. 
And still their devious course pursue, 
To keep the path that others do. 
But how the wise old wood gods laugh 
Who saw the first primeval calf. 
Ah ! many things this tale might teach, 
But I am not ordained to preach. 



SORRY FOR THE GIRLS 

When the women all wear bloomers 
and their skirts are laid away; when 
their legs no more are rumors coyly 
hid from light of day: when the pet- 
ticoat's forgotten with its swishing, 
whistHng swirls, and there's less de- 
mand for cotton — I'll feel sony for 
the girls. 

It is bad enough when Willie's wear- 
ing panis his mamma made, and it often 
knocks you silly just to see the youth- 
ful blade wearing pants that no man 
knoweth which is front or which is 
back, if he cometh or he goeth, there 
is quite an equal "slack." 

But your Susie, Oh, 'tis galling; 
scalding tears will downward glance, 
when you hear the urchins calling: 
"Say, where did you get them pants?" 

You will see her youthful growing, 
but by no dead certain rule can you tell 
if she is going or is coming home 
from school. 

There'll be trouble, you'll allow sirs, 
there'll be anguish for the pa's, when 
their daughters all wear trousers that 
are just revamped from ma's. 

So I'm weeping, as I'm writing and 
my great tears fall like pearls; scarce 
know I what I'm inditing, for I'm sorry 
for the girls. — Kausas Exchange, 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 

To the Editor: 

In the last issue of the Journal 
your correspondent threatened to 
write about the Elevator Constructor 
School in Chicago. To fulfill my 
threat, and also to comply with re- 
quests for information, I will give 
a brief outline of what we are doing. 

Last November a committee of 
our members met with a committee 
from the manufacturers with a view 
to starting a school for the educa- 
tion of the members in elevator 
work and also as a means of bring- 
ing about a better understanding be- 
tween employer and employe. We 
started the school, and it was decided 
at the first meeting that it should be 
self-supporting, strictly for those 
working in the elevator business 
and that all members enrolled 
should pay dues, the money obtained 
in this way to be used for purchas- 
ing such books and material as was 
required, for rent of the hall and for 
furnishing such social entertainment 
as should be decided on from time 
to time. 

The school has gradually devel- 
oped until, at the present tfmc, we 
have about 130 members, and has 
proven a decided success both edu- 
cationally and socially. We have a 
regular course on electricity as ap- 
plied to elevators. Mr. Kingsbury, 
of the Otis Company, being the in- 
structor on this subject, general 
hatch work and installation by dif- 
ferent members of the local, hydrau- 
lics by Mr. J. H. Miller and others 
who are well acquainted with the 
subject. We have a combination 
lantern with projector for the slides 
and which also reflects any p4cture. 



cut, drawing or sketch on the 
screen. This has proven very use- 
ful for illustrating diflferent ma- 
chines, parts, controllers, etc., which 
may be the subject before the class. 
\Y\e have had with us on diflferent oc- 
casions representatives of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company and the 
Cutler Hammer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, who have lectured with the aid 
of slides and moving pictures, fur- 
nishing material both educational 
and entertaining. 

The manufacturers have taken 
considerable interest in the school 
and in many ways have been very 
helpful to us, furnishing cuts or 
drawings on any subject we may de- 
sire. One of the principal things of 
the school is the Question Box, in 
which the pupils may drop questions 
written on cards that we distribute. 
The questions are taken up by the 
committee and if the question is a 
technical one and sketches or draw- 
ings are required, the same are fur- 
nished by the manufacturers that 
have them, or else are made by one 
of their draftsmen, and somebody is 
chosen to expound the subject at the 
next meeting. If the question is an 
ordinary one, it is taken up at the 
next meeting and put before the class 
and answered by any pupil wjio so 
desires. This brings out many good 
points and diflferent ways of doing 
work, and often leads to some very 
interesting debates. 

A number of old-timers in the 
•business are regular attendants at 
the school, including Brothers Fred. 
Hill, H. Baral, W. Livingston, G. 
Benjamin, Dt F. McDonald, who is 
gratuitously acting as secretary- 
treasurer; H. Leitenstorfer and sev- 
eral others, not forgetting Brother 
Lewis Larsen, our expert knotter 
and splicer, and are doing a great 
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deal toward the making of the ruture 
elevator constructors who are just 
breaking into the business. 

The school has proven an effective 
medium for bringing the men and 
bosses together, to the end that 
there is a better understanding be- 
tween them. The employer has 
come to the realization that the men 
are not so tough as he thought, or 
as they sometimes appear when in 
overalls, and the men have arrived 
at the conclusion that the bosses 
have not got horns, or, if they have, 
they leave them at their offices when 
they quit work. 

We believe that the promotion of 
the social and educational features 
explained above is for the benefit of 
the elevator industry in general and 
think that other locals who have not 
already done so should endeavor to 
start schools where the men can get 
together for their mutual benefit and 
uplift. 

We have discontinued the classes 
during July and August to re-open 
the first Thursday in September, to 
continue weekly, and hope to have 
many very pleasant evenings during 
the coming fall and winter. 

WALTER SNOW. 

Local No. 2, Chicago, III. 



BOSTON MASS. 
"The League of Nations" 

To the Editor: 

No question before the world to- 
day measures up in importance to 
that question now so generally be- 
ing agitated throughout our country 
as the agreement entered into on 
European soil a few weeks ago. 

It is important before its final 
acceptance, for the matter to be 
properly discussed in every home and 
office and shop by every citizen in 
an impartial and intelligent manner. 

There are, however, two or three 
points which must be properly 
cleared up and settled properly be- 
fore it can be accepted. 

First, Is Uncle Sam so war-weary 
and fearful of the future that he is 



willing to sit in the assembly of any 
organization formed either to pro- 
mote peace or prevent war, except 
on a basis of voting equality with 
John Bull? 

Second, Is Uncle Sam so worried 
over the future of the Pacific that 
he is willing to aid the rape of China 
by Japan, simply to keep "our little 
brown brothers" of the Orient in 
good humor? 

Third, Is Uncle Sam so soft-heart- 
ed and muddle-minded that he is 
willing to pledge the blood and 
treasure of his posterity forever to 
protect the "territorial integrity and 
political independence of the oldest 
empire of Europe and Asia and a lot 
of mushroom republics which he can 
neither name nor bound from mem- 
ory — protect them one and all not 
only against "external attack," but 
against threat or danger of attack? 

What say "the plain people" of 
America — straight Americans, all — 
and their servants in the Senate, 
whom the Constitution has clothed 
with the power to answer the quo- 
tations above asked? Ratification of 
the treaty as it has been submitted 
answers the questions in the affirma- 
tive. Revision of the treaty as a 
condition precedent to ratification 
answers them in the negative. 

It used to be considered quite a 
good trait in the character of a 
neighbor if he minded his own busi- 
ness, and where there was one that 
was continually nosing into the af- 
fairs of his neighbor he was of no 
particular good to himself or the 
neighborhood where he lived. As 
with an individual so with a nation, 
and this old-fashioned American 
idea of "mind your own business" is 
just as good and necessary for the 
well-being of the American people 
today as it was generations ago, and 
had we lived up to it, how much bet- 
ter morally and financially we would 
be. 

Who were the ones that were 
benefited by the conquest of the 
Philippines? Who in England were 
benefited by the conquest of the two 
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republics in South Africa? Answer 
one question and you answer both. 
England (so she said) went to South 
Africa to right the wrongs of the 
Uitlanders. She did (as she always 
does) right wrongs in accordance 
with her traditional history of right- 
ing wrongs as a nation; she stole the 
whole country. 

Very unkind in an American, I 
presume, to associate England with 
stealing the two South African re- 
publics by force, for was she not our 
nearest and dearest friend during our 
trouble with the Philippines. 

Nothing pays better than friend- 
ship at times. During our Civil War 
dear old England was our friend, and, 
again, when the French emperor 
tried to establish and maintain a 
monarchy in Mexico. She was our 
especial and particular friend in the 
Venezuela controversy that caused 
President Cleveland to issue his 
proclamation on the subject. Offi- 
cial England did all she could and 
dared to make the Confederacy a re- 
ality, and when the "jig was up" the 
pockets of her leading statesmen, 
both Conservatives and Liberals, 
were stuflFed with Confederate 
bonds. Many a Whitworth rifle, 
made in England, was found by the 
"boys in blue" in works captured 
from the "Johnnies" during the Civil 
War. Her policy has undergone no 
change in recent times. Always 
looking for the main chance in her 
dealings with nations and an oppor- 
tunity to "feather her nest" at the 
expense of friend or foe. 

The people of Ireland have been 
asking and asking for generations 
for home rule, and have been offered 
and offered again something as good 
if not better as a substitute; but to 
the credit of the people of Ii eland, 
be it said, they know the kind they 
want and are not now nor never will 
accept substitutes. 

"Bully for the Irish; may they live 
long and prosper." Of course, the 
Irish are not fit to govern them- 
selves, for has not the English gov- 
ernment and the lords of creation 



said so in season and out of season. 
All the oppressors of a people have 
said the same thing, and even here 
in our own country the Dteclaration 
of Independence which proclaims to 
the world that all men are created 
equal apd are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, that to secure these 
rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. 

Wie deny to others the rights we 
claim for ourselves, or did claim at a 
time we were poor, but honesi. 

Speaking of the Irish, who knows 
but they may yet become the chief 
cornerstone in the edifice of the re- 
generated temple of American lib- 
erty. What a help they were to Un- 
cle Sam in the recent war, and who 
will dare, as the years roll on, to of- 
fer insult to a people who, as a race, 
have had no equal in the days long 
gone by and whose future is only be- 
ginning. 

In conclusion, the writer will say 
don*t let any man, no matter how 
high in the nation he may be, do 
your thinking. 

The League of Nations must be 
amended very much before it can 
ever be satisfactory to all concerned. 
M. A. O'BRIEN, SR. 

Local No. 4, Boston, Mass. 



PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

To the Editor: 

It is quite evident that the big 
business interests are not afraid of 
the future, for example: 

Plans for the thirty-two-story of- 
fice building of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, to be erected on the east 
side of Broad street, between Walnut 
and Sansom streets, have been com- 
pleted. They were filed at the Bu- 
reau of Building Inspection. Work 
on the proposed structure will begin 
next spring. 

One of the features of the building 
will be the arcade that will have ex- 
its on Walnut and Sansom sireets. 
The arcade will be twenty-five feet 
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in width and thirty-five feet high. 

The exterior of the building, which 
is to be granite, is designed after 
the Italian renaissance. In shape 
the building will resemble the let- 
ter "H," the courts facing Walnut 
and Sansom streets. 

The skyscraper will be the largest 
in the city and will cost, including 
the land, more than $15,000,000. 

Plans have been prepared by John 
T. Windrim, architect. The Fidelity 
Trust Company will occupy the en- 
tire ground floor, while the rest of 
the building will be devoted to of- 
fices. It is estimated that the build- 
ing when fully occupied will house 
about 10,000 persons. 

The elevator system will consist 
of thirty cars. There will be eighteen 
cars divided into three batteries of 
six, while another battery of six 
cars will provide interfloor service. 
The others will be private elevators 
to the second and third floors and for 
freight. 

The building will contain approxi- 
mately 750,000 square feet of rentable 
area — 250,000 square feet more than 
in the Woolworth Building, or as 
much as the Widener, Land Title and 
Morris Buildings. It will have di- 
rect connection with the .proposed 
subway on South Broad street. 

A restaurant will occupy the south 
half of the basement. A refrigerator 
plant will provide the ice for the of- 
fice and the restaurant. 

The du Pont interest will erect a 
2,400 sleeping-room hotel at Atlantic 
City. 

This is contemplated to be one of 
the largest and finest-equipped hotels 
anywhere in the East. 

The Ritz Carlton Hotel Co. will 
also erect a 1,200 sleeping-room hotel 
at the same resort. 

It goes without saying that this 
hostlery will be on a par with their 
chain of sumptuous hotels which are 
in the large cities of the world. 

The Ambassador Hotel, also m At- 
lantic City, has plans ready and bids 
have been received for an addition of 



400 rooms to their already handsome 
house. 

The Building Trades Council of 
Wilmington, Del., although only or- 
ganized a few months, gained a very 
decisive victory on the du Pont 
Building last week, when the chief 
engineer of the building insisted on 
hiring some non-union men. The 
Council called all the union men off 
the job. Every trade responded to 
a man. After a period of four days 
the matter was adjusted to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the Building 
Trades Council of Wilmington. 
This means a great deal to union 
labor, as there is another section ol 
the building yet to be erected. 

One evening last week a select 
party of elevator constructors, 
namely Brothers R. Schlaich, Otto 
Kugler, Sam'l Beath and Business 
Agent R. Smith, visited the aviation 
field at Bustleton. This is the ex- 
treme northeastern section of Phila- 
delphia. Naturally they were very 
much interested in all they saw. 
The manager of the field was about 
to make a trip skyward, provided he 
could get the necessary price — $15. 
Our fellows were game, and they 
made up the price and then drew for 
the ticket. Brother Kugler drew 
the lucky ticket and very graciously 
presented it to Brother Beath. 

The start was made auspiciously. 
Brother Beath requested the pilot of 
the plane to do some fancy diving 
and looping the loop. This was at 
an approximate height of 3,000 feet. 
Sam certainly had the pilot's goat, 
as he refused to do the loop act. 

No top automatics are needed, as 
there is no limit in that direction. 

The bottom limit was set perfect- 
ly, as the plane returned to earth 
so gently it would not have cracked 
an egg. 

Air ships have automobiles and 
elevators beaten to a frazzle. You 
don't have to blow your horn or call 
the floors. 

W. B. McALISTER. 

Local No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Hardly Anjrthuig Wrong 

To the Editor: 

There isn't much the matter with the 

world, 
So why should people worry or 

complain? 
We are not, of course, as free as we 

think we ought to be, 
But consider all the pleasures that 

remain; 
If you've tried in vain to find a house 

to rent, 
Do not grieve at all, but go and buy 

a tent; 
Continue to be filled with merriment, 
In spite of all hardships and the 

pain. 

We may lose the things for which 

our fathers fought, 
The profiteers may grant us little 

grace. 
But, brother, let us not entertain 

the ugly thought 
That the world has ceased to be a 

lovely place; 
Why care if Britain tells us that she 

won? 
If we lack the price of other kinds 

of fun 
There's the neverfailing fig^t at 

Washington ; 
Always let a smile illuminate your 

face. 

There isn't much the matter with 
the world; 
They are charging more for every- 
thing we buy; 

But if meat and milk and ice have 
been raised beyond oui price, 
There is no charge for looking at 
the sky; 

Heroic airmen fly across the sea, 

The foe has had to beg on bended 
knee; 

Why, then, should sadness come to 
you and me? 
Wre may smile with sweet content- 
ment if we try. 

If the weak are paying tribute to the 
strong. 
And the peace for which we've 



paid with blood and tears 
Can't be coaxed to linger long, hard- 
ly anything is wrong; 
So why should we give way to 
foolish fears? 
We frequently have weather that is 

fair. 
We can snicker at the skirts the 

women wear; 
Let us turn away from every little 
care 
And dance along together tnrough 
the years. 

MRS. J. W. SCHULfZ, 
Secretary of Ladies* Auxiliary. 



MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

To the Editor: 

Owing to the lengthy correspond- 
once submitted last month, we will 
be obliged to curtail this installment 
somewhat for lack of sufficient ma- 
terial at hand. 

Wie can, although, report the full 
details df our Third Annual Picnic 
at Shooting Park, which took place 
June 29. 

As on previous occasions, a goodly 
crowd was at hand, and as the 2.75 
per cent, was about to be cut short 
on the first of July, the boys lost 
no time in embibing to their fill in 
the last of the amber fluid. 

The day was right to our liking, 
as far as weather was concerned. 

A baseball game was also staged 
between the boys from the various 
shops, and dancing was in order in 
the open-air pavilion all day. 

The Arrangement Committee de- 
serves mention for the prompt and 
diligent manner in which the sched- 
ules of the day's events were ar- 
ranged, and. all in all, all those 
present had a very enjoyable time. 

Regarding the work here at pres- 
ent, can state that most bosses have 
plenty of it, and the boys of No. 15 
are all busy in town or out on the 
road. 

Chas. Baral and his partners are 
at present at Superior, Wis., install- 
ing two full-magnet machines in the 
new courthouse. Others ot our 
members are in various parts of the 
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state, just where I cannot say, as 
our business agent has failed to re- 
port their whereabouts; and, also, 
the pictures taken at the picnic 
failed to reach the writer for pub- 
lication in our Journal. 

Among our local members we 
have two swimmers of note who, on 
the evening of July 17, added a few 
pages to American history, when, as- 
sisted and guided by several friends 
and the writer, they dove off from 
the St. Paul Railroad bridge at La 
Cross and swam in the fast and 
treacherous currents of the Missis- 
sippi River to the Interstate bridge, 
four miles below. 

Both banks of the stream were 
lined with spectators to watch our 
expert swimmers perform a feat 
that can be equalled by few. 

At just 8.10 P. M. the boats left 
the park boat landing and pushed 
off toward the railroad bridge, the 
starting point, where we arrived at 
8.45, and our heroes, none other than 
Bruno Kodell and Walter Madell, 
bid us adieu and promptly dove off 
the bridgehead and started the long 
journey for the Interstate bridge, 
many miles below. 

Many currents were encountered, 
as the Black and Mississippi Rivers 
are still at high-water stage, but our 
gladiators vied with each other in 
pushing to their goal, being cheered 
and encouraged by the life-boat 
party which followed in close prox- 
imity. The feat was accomplished 
in about one hour and fifteen min- 
utes. 

The writer has been asked to ad- 
vise out-of-town members to forward 
remittance for quarterly dues 
promptly, likewise the permit dues 
if any should be sent in as well. 

L. KOSTER. 

Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 



CLEVELAND, OHIO 

To the Editor: 

Having been elected to the posi- 
tion of correspondent and having it 
forcibly put on me not to lay down 
on the job, I will try to oblige the 



boys by doing my best, this being 
my first attempt. 

W^ork has been very slack in 
Cleveland for three or four months 
on the construction, but is gradually 
picking up. The next year had 
ought to be our biggest year, as 
there are more large office buildings, 
theaters, hotels, etc., under construc- 
tion or soon to be started than I can 
remember of any time in the past. 

We enjoyed our Eighth Annual 
Picnic at Puritas Springs Park. We 
had races of all descriptions, but the 
features were the baseball game and 
the tug-of-war. Our baseball team 
lost, 4 to o, to the Otis' crack oflfice 
team in a hard-fought pitchers' bat- 
tle. Our boys not having the prac- 
tice the ofiice team had, lost a game 
to the office team for the first time. 

Mr. Van Slyke, the Otis* superin- 
tendent, picked a team in the tug- 
of-war against Jack Bishop, our 
worthy business agent, and his team 
was also defeated for the first time. 
We all enjoyed the outing and wish 
we could at some time meet at a 
picnic all the other locals. 

We are in the midst of an mves- 
tigation on the high cost of living, 
but I for one do not look for any 
results from it. but a lot of news- 
paper talk. The Brotherhood of 
Railroad Engineers have the right 
idea going on strike not for more 
money, which will do them no good 
if prices keep going up, but for 
cheaper living conditions. 

Now, brothers, I don't believe 
many of us realize the power of or- 
ganized labor. We surely could 
change conditions by an organized, 
concerted action of the A. F. of L. 
Nothing radical, which I am strong- 
ly against, but some common-sense 
proceeding agreed on by representa- 
tives of all organizations. My ex- 
perience is that, while I make more 
than three times as much as I did 
when I started as helper eight years 
ago, I am harder pressed to make 
ends meet now than I was when 
I started as helper. 

L. PARKER. 
Local No. T7, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NOTICE TO SECRETARIES OF 
LOCAL UNIONS 

Local Secretaries are requested to 
peruse the Directory of Officers and 
inform the Editor if there have been 
any changes made that do not appear 
in the Journal. 



LOCAL UNIONS 

Local No. I, New York City, N. Y. 

Meets second and fourth Thursday 
in month. During July, August 
and September, first Thursday in 
month at Central Opera House. 

President — Andrew Eagan, 154 E. 
Fifty-fourth St. 

Recording Secretary — H. De Granby, 
287 Audubon Ave. 

Financial Secretary — Frank Volker, 
154 E. Fifty-fourth St. 

Treasurer — Fred. Grant, 154 E. 54th 
Street. 

Business Agents — E. Smith, office at 
Central Opera Hou^e, Telephone, 
Piazza 4448, Chas. Tiernan, 614 W. 
135th Street. Telephone 8450, Ex- 
tension 142. 

Correspondent to Journal — William 
Havenstrite. 



Local No. 2, Chicago, 111. Meets first 

and third Monday in month at 673 

W. Madison St., Rooms 504-505. 
President — Wm. Turner, 760 S. Kost- 

ner Ave. 
Vice-President — R. Osborn, 4629 S. 

St. Louis Ave. 
Recording Secretary — William Pease, 

1351 S. Karlov Ave. 
Financial Secretary — ^J. Dorack, 1230 

S. Avers Ave. 
Treasurer — L. Larson, 3250 Evergreen 

Avenue. 
Business Agent — Walter Snow, 673 

W. Madison St., Rooms 501-502, 

Phone, Haymark^t 723. 
Correspondent to Journal — Walter 

Snow, 673 W. Madison St 



Local No. 3, St. Louis, Mo. Meets 
first and third Thrusdays in month 
at Unity Hall, 2651 and 2653 Locust 
Street. 

President — Fred. Doyle, 6556 Scanlan 
Ave. 

Vice-President — H. Weber, 5250 Al- 
cott Ave. 

Recording Secretary — Louis Volk, 
4745 Alabama Ave. 

Financial Secretary — O. P. Klein, 447 
Eichelberger Ave. 

Treasurer — F. H. Burmestcr, 5362 
Moffitt Ave. 

Business Agent — Louis Schaeffer, 
2651 Locust St. Phones: Central 
586; Bomont 368. 

Correspondent to Journal — M. Cra- 
mer, 5521 Magnolia Ave. 



Local No. 4, Boston, Mass. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
month at 386 Harrison Ave. 

President— J. Frank Dutton, 6 Wain- 
wright St., Dorchester. 

Vice-President — Frank Bean, 33 Gay- 
head St., Roxbury. 

Recording Secretary — Wkn. J. Cas- 
serly, 104 Geneva Ave., Roxbury. 
Tel., Roxbury 1651M. 

Financial Secretary — Wm. Rosbor- 
ough, 20 Crocker St., Somerville. 

Treasurer — Olaf Benson, 519 Colum- 
bus Ave. 

Business Agent — J. C. Macdonald, 
386 Harrrison Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — J. C. Mac- 
donald, 386 Harrison Ave. 



Local No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. Meets 
first and third Tuesday in month at 
Bricklayers* Hall, 707 N. Broad St. 

President — Charles P. Fisher, 2516 
Corlies St. 

Vice-President— C. Wolf, 3013 N. 
Warnock St. Phone, Tioga 7584 W. 

Recording Secretary — Wm. B. McAl- 
ister, 128 N. Wilton St. 
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Financial Secretary — John Young, 

4617 Ludlow St. 
Treasurer— J. S. Irwin, 3637 N. 17th 

Street. 
Business Agent — Robert Smith, 210 

Heed Bldg., 1213 Filbert St., Phone 

Locust 5531- 
Correspondent to Journal — ^W. B. 

Macalister. 



Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets 
first and third Wednesdays in 
month at Washington Trust Co. 
Building, Fifth Ave. and Washing- 
ton St., 5th floor. 

President— W. F. Hopkins, 1308 
Protchard St., 20th Ward, Sheri- 
dan P. O. 

Vice-President — ^J. G. Hopkins, 6108 
Broad St. 

Recording Secretary — C. E. Dunn, 159 
Henderson St, N. S. 

Financial Secretary — G. J. Husak, 
2020 Sarah St., S. S. 

Treasurer — ^J. A. Cryder, 756 Wood- 
boume Ave. 

Business Agent — H. TX Rowan, Room 
507, Washington Trust Co. Bldg., 
Fifth Ave. and Washington St. 

Correspondent to Journal — Jack 
Schultz, 317 Sweetbriar St. 



Local No. 7, Baltimore, Md. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in 
month at Carpenters Hall, 715 N. 
Eutaw St. 

President — ^W. Koerber, 3639 Dorsey's 
Lane. 

Vice-President — N. Long, Morrell 
Park, Md. 

Recording Secretary — L. O. Dorsey, 
241 1 W. North Ave. 

Financial Secretary — H. Holland, 
2237 East North Ave. 

Treasurer— J. H. Fox, 920 W. Fay- 
ette St. 

Business Agent — ^Wm. Dowling, 214 
S. Sticker Street. 



Local No. 8, San Francisco, Cal. 

Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Harmony Hall, 200 Guer- 
rero St. 

President — Ed. Poole, 1621 Dolores 
Street 

Vice-President— Edw. McGee, 3662 
Twentieth St. 



Financial Secretary — E. Maring, 2629 
Diamond St. 

Recording Secretary — Wm. Manley, 
1607 Woolsey St., Berkeley. 

Business Agent— E. W. McGee, 3662 
Twentieth St. 

Treasurer — J. W. Carlen, 5368 Locks- 
ley Ave., Oakland. 

Correspondent to Journal- -Wm. 
Manley, 1607 Woolsey St., Berkeley. 



Local No. 9, Minneapolis, Bfinn. 

Meets first and third Fridays in 

the month at Union Temple Hall, 

24 Washington Ave., S. 
President — Emil Skoglund, 1414 Penn 

Ave., N. 
Vice-President — C. K. Wisehart, 4223 

Blaisdale Ave. 
Recording Secretary — N. W. Johnson, 

1728 Wesley Ave., St. Paul. 
Financial Secretary — Swan Barton, 

3542 Dupont Ave., N. 
Treasurer — N. W. Johnson, 1728 Wes- 
ley Ave., St. Paul. 
Business Agent— Jerry Provo, 3338 

18th Ave., So. 
Correspondent to Journal — ^J. J. Mc- 

Nellis, 2109 Second Av»e., N. 



Local No. 10, Washington, D. C. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 

in the month at Pythian Temple, 

Ninth St., above K. N. W. 
President — Chas. F. Crump, Ballston, 

Va. 
Vice President — Harry A. Landon, 

404 R. I. Ave., N. W. 
Recording Secretary' — Robt. Zimmer- 

li. 24 Seaton Place. N. E. 
Financial Secretary — J, F. Herrity, 

Ballston, Va. 
Treasurer — J. O. Whiting, 906 

Seventh St., S. W. 
Business Agent — ^John W. Proctor, 

Ballston, Va. 
Correspondent to Journal — ^John W. 

Proctor, Ballston, Va. 



Local No. iz Cincinnati, Ohio. Meets 
first and third Fridays in month at 
Bricklayer's Hall, Clarke and John 
Streets. 

President— H. C. Weeks. 

Vice-President — Conrad Marqua, 615 
State Ave. 
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Recording Secretary — William Vos- 

laxnber, 2900 Jefferson Ave. 
Financial Secretary — B. J. Veeneman, 

1054 Rittenhouse St. 
Treasurer — Hairy Barwick, 1131 Gest 

Street. 
Business Agent — B. J. Veeneman, 1054 

Rittenhouse St. 



Local No. 12, Kansas City, Mo. 

Meets first and third Thursdays in 
month at Labor Temple, 14th and 
Woodland Sts. 

President — H. L. Altman, 3816 An- 
derson St. 

Vice-President — L. H. Wilson, 1125 
Hasbrook, Kansas City, Kans. 

Recording Secretary — L. H. Skaggs, 
4937 Prospect Ave. 

Financial Secretary — J. W. Boyd, 
2412 Indiana Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. H. 
Pomeroy, 4201 Agnes Ave. 



Local No. 14, Buffalo, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
Johnson Park Hall, Cor. Johnson 
Park and S. Elmwood Ave. 

President — Edw. Deuchler, 32 Indian 
Church Road. 

Vice-President — ^J. Reichard, 16 Per- 
shing Ave. 

Recording Secretary — A. DeLamarter, 
43 W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
F. N. Steep, 35 Coe Place. 

Business Agent — A. DeLamarter 43 
W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. L. 
Johnson, 307 Niagara St. 



Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Wisconsin Hall, 861 Twelfth 
Street. 

President — G. Lorenz, Room 205 Bris- 
bane Hall, 528 Chestnut St 

Vice President — Fred J. Rosenberg, 
Jr., 1 120 N. Pierce St 

Recording Secretary — Louis J. Vier- 
thaler, 1366 Buffum St 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
H. J. Olson. T120 Seventeenth St 



Business Agent — G. Lorenz. Res., 894 
Thirty-third St. Office, Brisbane 
Hall, 528 Chestnut St 

Correspondent to Journal — Louis 
Koster, 417 Twenty-third Ave. 



Local No. x6, New Orleans, La. 

Meets first and third Thursday In 
month at Exchange Place, near Ca- 
nal St 

President — S. A. Woolcdgc, 2635 Mi- 
lan St 

Vice-President — John Carey, 1548 
Constance St. 

Recording Secretary— Robt. Pattison, 
2910 Palmyra St 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Anthony Suhren, 2451 Leharpc St 



Local No. 17, Cleveland, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Cleveland Federation of 
Labor Hall, 310 Prospect Ave. 

President— E. M. Spore, 1351 E. 
I nth St 

Vice President — Chas. Haber, 5008 
Fram Ave. 

Recording Secretary — ^J. I, Lloyd, 1037 
E. 76th St Phone, Rosedale 5442M. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Charles Spoerke, 3126 W. 43d St 

Business Agent — ^John Bishop, 310 
Prospect Ave. Phone, Main 2887. 

Correspondent to Journal — L. Par- 
ker, 9928 Denison Avenue. 



Local No. 18, Los Angeles, Gal. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Labor Temple, 538 Maple Ave. 

President — Jas. Mclntire, 4620 Wads- 
worth St. 

Vice-President — Geo. Beckwith, Alta- 
dena. Cal. 

Recording Secretary — Charles R. 
Glaeser, 412 S. Daly St 

Financial Secretary — ^William Little, 
3930 Dossey St 

Treasurer — Dwight F. Copley, Box 
964, Bell, Cal. 

Correspondent to Journal — Geo. Mi- 
kelson, 839 E. 46th St 



Local No. 19, Seattle, Wash. Meets 
first Thursday in month at Labor 
Temple, 6th and University. 

President — Alexander Parks, 7829 
Straud Ave. 
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Vice-President — Wm. Tabor, 420 East 

73rd St 
Recording Secretary — L. S. Grandy. 

81S E. 75th St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer. — 

F. H. Bitter, 2513 Sixth Ave. 
Business Agent — Perry Dashnow, 734 

Post Street. 
Correspondent to Journal — ^Joe Mc- 

Leod, 8312 Fifth Ave., S. 



Local No. 21, Dallas, Tex. Meets first 
and third Tuesdays in month at La- 
bor Temple, Young and Evergreen 
Streets. 

President— M. E. Byrd. 436 W. Page 
Street. 

Vice-President — W. G. Sparks, 1821 
Gould St.' 

Recording Secretary — R. M. Owsley, 
339 Lake St., Sta. A. 

Financial Secretary — J. Hallmark, 408 
Penbrook St. 

Business Agent — Chas. Byers, care of 
Otis Elevator Co. 



Local No. 23, Pordand, Ore. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Dammien Hall, 4th and 
Washington Sts. 

President— Geo. Fiandt, 1274 E. Tay- 
lor St. 

Vice-President — Chas. Hobbs, 170 
Twelfth St. 

Recording Secretary — J. Geil, 613 
Mulberry St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
R. V. Clark, 1021 E. 28th St., N. 

Correspondent to Journal — J. Geil, 
613 Mulberry St. 



Local No. 24« Birmingham, Ala. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

month at Brown Marx Building, ist 

and 20th Sts. 
President — Thomas Rogers, 2323 

Second Ave. 
Vice-President — C. W. Horton 
Financial Secretary — I. Smith 
Recording Secretary — J. B. Oldham, 

229 Woodward Bldg. 
Treasurer — R. C. Gilmore 
Business Agent- — J. B. Oldham, 229 

Woodward Bldg. 



Local No. 25, Denver, CoL Meets 

second and fourth Thursdays in 

month at Club Building, 1729 Ara- 

phoe St. 
President — G. Dl Rogers, 321 Fox 

Street. 
Vice-President — A. E. Utter, 2801 

Gilpin Street. 
Recording Secretary — W. C. Rogers. 

1326 Columbine St. 
Financial Secretary — V. G. Wahl, 761 

Lipan Street. 
Treasurer — D. W. Watson, iii Fox 

Street. 



Local No. 27, Rochester, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Engineers' Hall, 77 Main St. 
West. 

President— G. Wider, 85 Lux St. 

Vice-President — E. Angel, 5 Marshall 
Street. 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 
G. Fegan, 5 Hobson St 

Financial Secretary — C. Johnson, 72 
Avis St. 

Business Agent — O. Neilsen, 663 
Seward St. 

Correspondent to Journal — Wm. Hem- 
pel, 112 Scranton St. 



Local No. 28, Omaha, Neb. Meets 

second and fourth Fridays in month 

at Labor Temple, i6th and Capital 

Ave. 
President— S. S. Webster, 3426 

Parker St. 
Vice President — F. G. Petersen, 41 15 

Charles St. 
Recording Secretary — C. L. Ferrell, 

508 N. 20th St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

R. C. Anderson, 25^5 Pratt St. 
Business Agent — D. J. O'Keefe, 143 1 

N. 17th Street. 
Correspondent to Journal — F. C. 

Mack, 72nd and Spencer Sts. 



Local No. 30, Memphis, Tenn. Meets 
1st and 15th of each month at 226 
Court Ave. 

President — W. N. Claunts, 1024 Cum- 
mings Avenue. 

Vice-President— J. W. Kelly, 124 Ex- 
change Avenue. 
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Recording Secretary — F. Collins, 328 
Winchester Avenue. 



Local No. 31, Houston, Texas. Meets 

second and fourth Tuesday in 

month at Odd Fellows Hall, 720 

Rusk Avenue. 
President — R. S. Wray, care of Otis 

Elevator Co. 
Vice President — Roy Blanke, care 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Recording Secretary — L. L. Penn, 

1701 Mcllhenney Avenue. 
Financial Secretary — L. L. Penn, 

1701 Mcllhenney Avenue. 
Treasurer — L A. Murphy, Route i, 

Box 163 D. 
Correspondent to Journal — R. E. 

Newe, 604 Prince Bldg. 



Local No. 32, Atlanta, Ga. Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, 112% Trinity Ave. 

President — J. S. McGloughlin, 13 Va- 
nira St. 

Vice President— J. UK Voyles, 82 
Windsor St. 

Recording Secretary — W. M. Mc- 
Gloughlin, 13 Vanira St. 

Financial Secretary — H. H. Hughes, 
268 So. Pryor St. 

Business Agent — F. R. Martin, 60 
Neal St. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. S. 
Radford, Oakhurst, Decatur, Ga. 



Local No. 33, Dcs Moines, Iowa. 

Meets second and fourth Monday 

in month. 
President— W. D. Ferrts, 1518 Capitol 

Avenue. 
Vice-President — O. Stanley, 1022 12th 

Street. 
Recording Secretary — ^Jos. C. Frost, 

2424 Elizabeth Street. 
Financial Secretary — D. Van Wyk, 

R. 4, Box 247. 
Treasurer — B. L. Snell, 710 Dixon St. 
Business Agent — J. R. Lang, 515 W. 

4th St. 
Correspondent to Journal — D. Van 

Wyk, R. 4, Box 247. 



Local No. 34, Indianapolis, Ind 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
at Labor Temple, 138 W. Wash- 
ington St. 

President — Chas. S. Dunlap, 346 N. 
Noble St. 

Vice-President — ^John Noll, 912 North 
La Salle St. 

Recording Secretary — Howard Osti- 
weg. Labor Temple. 

Treasurer — Glenn Cruzan, 846 Tem- 
ple Ave. 

Business Agent — E. H. Large, 602 
Diorman St. 

Correspondent to Journal — C. B. 
Tyler, Terre Haute, Ind. 



Local No. 35, Albany, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Wednesdays in 

month at Federation Hall, 106 State 

Street. 
President— Peter McCool— 116 S. Hawk 

Street. 
Recording Secretaiy — Chas. Nichol- 

sen, 58 Elberon Place. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Long. 
Correspondent to Journal — Chas. 

Nicholsen, 58 Elberon Place. 



Local No. 36, Detroit, Mich. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at Fraternity Hall, 140 First St. 

President — Thos. Lahiff, 1452 Mc- 
Kinley St. 

Vice-President — Herman Truse, 1099 
Twenty-third St. 

Recording Secretary — Thos. Schwei- 
gert, 851 Eastlawn Avenue. 

Financial Secretary — E. Hazell, 44 
Leicester Court. 

Treasurer — Alex. Simpson, 218 Tire- 
man Ave. 

Business Agent — J. Julien, 408 Hodges 
Bldg. Phone, Main 1455; Residence, 
West 89J. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. T. An- 
derson, 431 Berwick Ave. 



Local No. 37, Columbus, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Hall, 171% N. 
High St. 

President — Paul Smith, 970 Delaware 
Avenue. 
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Vice President — Carl Naegele, 645 S. 
Park St. 

Recording Secretary — Allen Wark, 
382% W. 2nd Ave., Phones, North 
4936; City 7504. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Geo. Hedrick, 190 N. 19th St. 

Business Agent — G. Weber, 640 S. 5th 
Street 

Correspondent to Journal — Carl Nae- 
gele, 645 S. Park St. 



Local No. 38, Salt Lake City, Uuh. 

Meets first and third Thursdays at 

Walker's Bank Bldg. 
President — A. M. Thaxton, Farming- 
ton, Utah. 
Vice-President— W. R. Clark, 137 

Vidas Ave. 
Recording Secretary— E. B. O'Neill, 

361 E. 2 1 St South St. 
Financial Secretary — C. B. Miller, 

T8th Floor, Walker Rank Building. 
Trea-^nrer — Frank Sheppard, 170 Clay- 

hotirne Ave. 



Local No. 39, Providence, R. I. Meets 

first and third Fridays in month at 

Peck's Hall, 27 Westminster St 
President — Daniel A. Phillips, 22 

Wendell St, Riverside, R, I. 
Vice-President— Chas. O'Rielcy, 55 

Langdon St 
Recording Secretary — Wm. Wyman, 

Slocum, R. L 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Henry, 80 Warren Ave., 

Pawtucket. R. I. 
Business Agent — J. IX Cote, 4 Main 

St, Natick, R. I. 



Local No. 40, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Meets every second Friday in 

K. of C. Building, Hazel St 
President — Thomas Sturgeon, 634 

Pine St. 
Vice-President — Don. H. Foltz. 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. D. Lawrence, 123 St. Louis Ave. 
Financial Secretary — G. H. Pardey, 

1020 Burkley Ave. 
Correspondent to Journal — G. H. 

Pardey. 



Local No. 41, Springfield, Mass. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

each month ai Cooks and Waiters' 

Hall, 275 Dwight St. 
President — ^J. W. Foy, 10 Armory 

Court 
Vice-President— Edw. Wik, 8 Searle 

Street 
Recording Secretary — Thos. Lohan, 

26 Wolcott St 
Financial Secietary — E. Olson, 29 

WoodMtle I en aci . 
Treasurer — Thos. Lohan, 26 Wolcott 

Street 



Local No. 42, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

President — Daniel DriscoU, 610 Sham- 
rock St, S. W. 

Vice-President — Bert Gower, 846 Wil- 
lard St, S. E. 

Recording Secretary — E. Prinz, R. F. 
D. No. 9. 

Treasurer — Daniel Driscoll. 6to Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Business Agent — Melvin Griswold, 
5T5 Adams St. S. E. 

Correspondert to Journal — E. Prinz, 
R. F. TX No. 9. 



Local No. 43, Utica, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Friday in month 

at Labor Temple, Devereaux and 

Charlotte Streets. 
President — Fred Kirwin, 904 Mary St. 
Vice-President — Chas. Austin, 816 

Park Avenue. 
Recording Secretary — Frank E, 

Batchelor, 1304 Neilson St 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Harry Kates, 907 Downer Avenue. 
Business Agent — John Rees, 1414 

Sunset Avenue. 



Local No. 44, Toledo, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at C. L. U. Hall, Cherry and Sum- 
mit Sts. 

President — Geo. Davis, 758 Lotus St. 

Vice President — J. Flick, care Otis 
Elevator Co 

Recording Secretary — A. L. Larson, 
care Otis Elevator Co. 

Financial Secretary — ^J. H. Biddle, 
care Haughton Elevator Co. 

Treasurer — A. L. Larson, care Otis 
Elevator Co. 
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Business Agent — A. L. Larson, care 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Correspondent to Journal — A. L. 

Larson, care Otis Elevator Co. 



Local No. 45, Akron, Ohio. Meets 

every Tuesday at C. L. U. Hall, 

5 East Buchtel St. 
President — James Gilbert — 743 Bisson 

Avenue. 
Recording Secretary — Victor Meu- 

nier, 96 S. College St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Wm. Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 
Business Agent — i'. H. Crozier, 242 

Lake St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Wm. 

Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 



Local No 46, Rock Island, III Meets 

Industrial Home Building, Rock 

Island, in. 
President— F. W. Harris, 1829 24th 

Ave., Moline, IlL 
Vice-President — A. C Gustafson, 

519^ Nineteenth St 
Recording Secretary— R. F. Harris, 

825V2 Fifth Ave., Moline, 111. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

R. F. Harris, 825% Fifth Ave., 

Moline, 111. 
Business Agent — C. F. South wick, 518 

W. 9th St., Davenport. lov^a. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. C. 

Grant, 2715 Sixteenth Avenue, 

Moline, 111. 



Local No. 47, Wtorcester, Mass. Meets 
first and third Friday in month in 
Labor Temple, 62 Madison St. 

President — Michael J. Keating, 30 
Wachusette St. 

Recording Secretary — John Lund- 
quist, 180 Vernon Street. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Owen B. Lloyd, 263 Chandler St. 



Local No. 48, Charleston, W. Va. 

Meets third Monday in month. 
President — C. A. Plaster, 403 Penn 

Ave. 
Recording Secretary — C. T. Bulling- 

ton. South Charleston, W. Va. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer— 

C. T. Bullington, South Charleston, 

W. Va. 
Business Agent— R. Hoffman, 1440 

Madison St. 



Correspondent to Journal — Frank 
Moore. 



Local No. 49, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Meets first and third Thursday in 

month at Moose Hall, 11 1 E. Bay 

Street. 
President— J. H. Van Alstyne, 1828 

E. Union St. 
Vice-President — Willie Gundlack, 

1835 Hill St. 
Recording Secretary — John H. Vin- 

ing, 1201 Lackawanna Ave. Phone, 

Phile 5842W. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

John H. Vining. 1201 Lackawanna 

Ave. 
Business Agent— B. E. Curry, 210 E. 

Forsyth St. 
Correspondent to Journal — D. W. 

Rail, 645 Charles St. 



Local No. 50, Toronto, Canada. 

Meets second and fourth Monday 

in month at Toronto Labor Tem- 
ple. 
President — Wm. Summers, 46 Morse 

St-cet. 
Vice-President — Wm. J. Adams, 49 

Pancher Avenue. 
Recording Secretary — J. Wblfcnden, 

39 Doel Avenue. 
Financial Secretary — F. Stackdale, 27 

Vanaul Street. 

Treasurer — J. Clark, 321 Bain Ave. 

nue. 
Business Agent — W. Summers, 46 

Morse Street. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. J. 

Adams, 49 Pancher Avenue. 



Local No. 



Local No. 



Local No. 
Local No. 

Local No. 
Local No. 
Local No. 
Local No. 



INITIATED 

6— J. A. Miller 
C. Spangler 
A. T. Allen 
8 — Jas. McGowan 
R. O. Walker 
A. Gordon 
G. H. Armstrong 
9 — E. Sandin 
10 — Frank K. Van Ness 

A. Goodwin 
14 — Wm. Alspaugh, Jr. 
16 — Louis Rafael 
17 — Jack Caine 
47 — Harold Janes 
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Local 


REINITIATED 
No. II— J. E. Wait 


16 
16 

16 
18 

19 
21 

21 
23 

25 

2S 
28 
31 

Aug. 

2 

2 

4 
4 
5 
6 
6 
7 

7 
7 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

SPEC 
TA 

Sec 
quest 
ports 

Sec 
state 
bers 1 


37— P. C. Tax, etc., supplies 
5 — P. C. Tax, etc.. Journals 
and supplies 


Local 


REINSTATED 

No. 6 — Jas. Randal 


6— P. C. Tax, etc. 
17— P. C. Tax, etc. 
50 — Charter fee, etc. 


CLEARANCE CARDS ISSUED 

Card Local 
No. No. 

1492 5 — Edwin Birnie 

1493 45— J. P. Hogan 

1494 4— F- Cobey 

1495 4 — Ira Cruckshank 

1496 4— Wells Parker 

1497 48 — Frank Moore 

1498 25— C. H. Bonebake 


2 — P. C. Tax, etc.. Journals 

and supplies 
16 — P. C. Tax, etc., supplies 
9— P. C. Tax, etc. 
ii—P. C. Tax, etc.. Journals 

and supplies 
25— P. C. Tax, etc. 
30 — Initiation fees, etc. 
15— P. C. Tax, etc. 

14— P. C. Tax, etc., Journals 

and supplies 
8 — P. C. Tax, etc.. Journals 

and supplies 
17 — On account 
23— P. C. Tax, etc. 
27 — P. C. Tax, etc.. Journals 
36— P. C. Tax, etc. 
5 — P. C. Tax, etc.. supplies 


CLEARANCE CARDS DEPOSITED 

Card Local 
No. No. 

1481 2 — Leroy Winant 
i486 2— T. J. Carter 
1489 &— F. Sternahl 
1 491 2— J. L. Oliver 


WITHDRAWAL CARDS ISSUED 

Card Local 
No. No. 

A 167 5— C. S. Ryan 
A 168 16— L. Victor 
A169 2— John Lally 


48— P. C. Tax, etc.. Journals 

and supplies 
45— P. C. Tax, etc. 
47— P. C. Tax, etc., Journals 

and supplies 

4— P. C. Tax, etc. 

16— P. C. Tax, etc. 


Local 


SUSPENDED 

No. 6 — F. McManus 


3— P. C. Tax, etc. 

7— P. C. Tax, etc., Jouinals 

2— P. C. Tax, etc., supplies 


Local 


PRECLUDED 

No. 36-S. C. Stiles 


41— P. C. Tax, etc. 

18— P. C. Tax, etc.. Journals 

21 — On account 




REMITTANCES 

Local 
No. 

48— P. C. Tax, etc. 

7— P. C. Tax, etc. 

31— P. C. Tax, etc. 

43_P. C. Tax, etc., Journals 

and supplies 

9— P. C. Tax, etc. 




Date 
July 

II 

14 

15 

16 

16 


:iAL REQUEST TO SECRE- 
RIES OF LOCAL UNIONS 

retaries of local unions are re- 
ed to send in their monthly re- 
at the end of each month, 
retaries are also requested to 
international number of mem- 
eferred to on monthly reports. 



TO INSURE PROMPT INSERTION, all official nuttier and communications 
should rMurh this office before the SIXTH of the month i»re«edinr publication. 
FRANK J, SCHNEIDER, Editor 

402>104 Perry Buildlnr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WELCOME HOME, GENERAL l»KRSHING 
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Jn ilettuirtam 

It is with deep regret and sorrow that we 
announce the death of 



9ol|n fnUrliFll 

JFurmrr )lrrBibntt 

OF THE 

Hnttrb Mixxt Vorktrs af Atttrrtra 



niie International Union of Elevator Constructors 
extend 4ieir heartfelt sympathy) to his relatives, 
friends and to 4ie United Mine Workers of 
America in the loss of such a noble character. 



FRANK FEENEY 


E. H. LARGE 


President 


Fourth Vice-President 


JOHN C. MacDONALD 


H. D. ROWAN 


First Vice-President 


Fifth Vice^i«ident 


EDWARD SMITH 


EDW. McGEE 


Second Vice-President 


SixtK Vice-President 


WALTER SNOW 


FRANK J. SCHNEIDER 


Third Vice-President 


Secretory-Treasurer 
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Final Tribute to JoKn MitcKell 



, ^ ^ ^^ ^iiUMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiinitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 



AM. 



lasses Are Represented at Fu- 
from Cadiedral in Scranton 




anton, Pa.— The funeral of John 

lell, chairman of the New York 
Industrial Commission and for- 

president of the United Mine 

:ers of America, was held from 

etcr's Cathedral. 

was attended by thousands of 

ns, representing capital and la- 
mine' workers, operators, rail- 
representatives, leaders of labor 

representatives of miners, wno 
especially from Cleveland, 

s the national convention is in 

►n. All paid final tribute to the 
who has done his life's work 

is fellow-men. 

solemn high mass of requiem 

::elebrated by Rev. John J. Cur ran, 
ilkes-Barre, for many years a 
personal friend of Mr. Mitchell. 
T. J. Comerford, of Archibald, 
received him into the Catholic 
by baptism, was deacon. Rev. 

3IcCabe, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 



"^'^^l^ose church Mr. Mitchell was a 
, ^^ ^^i^iper, was sub-deacon. Rev. A. 

of ^ 

*^^^nnced by Bishop Hoban, who 
,,^^ ^delivered the sermon. 



snnan, of Scranton, was master 
-m-cmonies. The absolution was 



alsi 



^ procession to the Cathedral 

^ery was made up of thousands 

^n and women, mine workers 

the whole valley being particu- 

conspicuous. The New York 

^rial bodies were also well rep- 

"^ed. Frank Feeney, president of 

Qq^.,^ -^ :»iternational Union of Elevator 

^jg^ ^ ^ '^ Tuctors, was present with a 

0^ ^^^tion of Philadelphia labor men. 

^"^^t masses of floral pieces from 



Cei 

of 

fro; 

lart 

ind 

res 

the 



international unions, district mine 
workers, local unions of the U. M. W. 
of America, coal operators and from 
people of all walks of life were 
placed about the bishop's vault in the 
cemetery, where the body was tem- 
porarily placed, and where the Rev. 
Father Curran preached the sermon. 

Eight collieries in the Lehigh Val- 
ley anthracite fields were idle be- 
cause the miners remained at home 
as a tribute to the memory of Mit- 
chell. 

Mine workers in Scranton launched 
a movement to build a mausolem for 
Mitchell in the Cathedral Cemetery. 
It is planned to raise a fund of $15,000 
to complete the project. Over $500 
has been raised already. 



THE MACHINISTS' HOME 

The cornerstone of the new Inter- 
national Association of Machinists* 
building at Washington was laid by 
officers of that organization. All 
grand lodge officers of lodges Nos. 
174 and 193, business agent of dis- 
trict 44 and a large number of other 
members of the Machinists' Union, 
together with other trade unionists, 
were present at the ceremony. Wm. 
Keeler, president of lodge No. 174, 
acted as marshal, and the other 
•principal officials were General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Davison and As- 
sistant General Secretary-Treasurer 
Newham. 

It is expected the building will be 
finished in the late fall. It will be 
a modern seven-story granite and 
pressed brick structure, and will be 
a credit not only to the International 
Association of Machinists, but to the 
entire trade union movement. The 
building is located across the street 
from the A. F. of L. building, Ninth 
and Massachusetts avenue, N. W. 
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FREY HAS TOUGH JOB 

Cincinnati. — Editor Frey of the Inter- 
national Molders' Journal has tackled a 
tough job by insisting that proper terms 
be used in the discussion of economic 
questions. 

*'It is sometimes easy," he says, "to 
get terms mixed. Recently we listened 
to an employer who did not seem to 
recognize any difference between a min- 
imum wage, a living wage and a fair 
wage. 

"For his benefit, and that of a few 
others, let us say that a minimum wage 
is a wage below which no one is to be 
paid. 

"A living wage is a wage which, so 
far as theory is concerned, is intended 
to enable the workmen receiving it to 
purchase the necessities of life. It is 
based somj^what upon the price of ne- 
cessities, the cost of living. 

**A fair wage is a wage which is in- 
tended to give the worker a fair share 
of the wealth which he assists in pro- 
ducing. It is but seldom that a mini- 
mum wage, or a living wage, is a 'fair' 
wage." 



NEW STRIKE WRINKLE 

New York. — A strike on the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company's lines, 
engineered by company officials and its 
contpany "union," is the latest thing in 
strikes. 

The company is antagonistic to the 
bona fide Street Car Men's union, and 
has organized its own "union,'* whose 
members quit to enforce higher wages. 
Trade unionists declare that the strike 
was a "frame up" to raise car fares, and 
point to the number of strikers who 
were employed by the company to pro- 
tect its property. It is also declared 
that the company paid the expenses of 
thp strike committee while the walk out 
was being arranged. 

The "union" has a contract with the 
company and these workers refused 
every offer of mediation. Public officials 
anripunce that they will investigate the 
strike, and it is evident that the company 
is in a weaker position to enforce its de- 
mand for a higher fare. 

In an- editorial, the New York World 



says, "It is plain to everybody that the 
company virtually welcomed the strike." 
This newspaper calls attention to the 
employment of what it terms "a pri- 
vately organized union" to protect the 
company's property. 



HENS WORK OVERTIME 

St. Louis, Mo. — The advice "produce 
more" that is being dinned into the ears 
of American workmen can not apply to 
the American hen since the government 
has uncovered vast holdings of eggs in 
cold storage plants. In this city over 
16,000,000 eggs have been seized, and it 
is reported that millions of eggs, stored 
by speculators, have been found in De- 
troit, Buffalo, San Diego and elsewhere. 



Carmen Form Union Sunday, Strike 
and Win by Thursday 

Nashville. — Union men are still talk- 
ing of the recent remarkable victory of 
the street car men. The strike was one 
of the shortest traction tie-ups on 
record. 

Local Union No. 175, Amalgamated 
Association of Street Railway Men, was 
formed at i o'clock Sunday morning, 
August 17. Ten hours later J. S. Gard- 
ner, president of the union, was dis- 
charged. Fifty men immediately left 
the service of the company and demand- 
ed the re-instatement of Gardner and 
the recognition of the union. This the 
company refused. 

Men continued to quit and when the 
street railway company refused Wednes- 
day to meet a committee of the union 
or consider recognition of the union, a 
strike was called. Traffic was com* 
pletely tied up in an hour. The nex% 
day a conference , was arranged between 
the company officers and representatives 
of the union. The union won, the com- 
pany agreeing to recognize the union 
and to re-instate all men who had quit 
in protest against its attitude. 



DISCUSS CO-OPERATION 

Houston,* Texas. — Local trade 
unionists are interested in the co- 
operative movement and have per- 
fected an organization. 
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f America's Labor Day I 

By MATTHEW WOLL | 

viiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiT 



%3iff«s<i 



1^ I'M ^ dominant spirit of the age is 

no I ^:z>nger religious creed or forms 

o£ ^a^ «c~svernment, but industrial rela- 

tior-M ;^^ of social life. Where the 

ft* r»-K-r». ^i^ T are not in touch with these, 

f/^ ^CV^^ ^zrease calling out our enthusiasm. 

ft i .2=^ -^his new spirit which now con- 

.{'^^ I ,s» ^3^\\ thought and action. Because 

^l -^: ^-» i s new spirit Labor D!ay this 

4^'^r— i s unusually significant. 

T^^ ^:^=- year just passed marked a 
gre^ ^t: ^:^? x advancement and a larger ac- 
cept ^a. -M-^m ce of the fundamental princi- 
ples <z^^ ^ the American organized labor 
niov- .^^ -K-»-ient than were experienced in 
any .^iz^ ^her year within the memory 
^^ '*^^*^ ^^*- »i. Advancement of the princi- 
ples ^z:^ ^ tjig American labor movement 
^^^ * * ^5* definite progress and improve- 
^^^ '^^ for mankind in terms of life 
an^ X-^ iimanity. Every step forward 
gaU*- ^^ ^Jt t)y Labor brings with it more 
{rec <3. <:^ ^^-i^^ more leisure and pleasure. 






cl^ 



^r>f all those things that give to 

^i^e of intelligent mankind its 

^^"*~» fuller and brighter meaning. 

^^^■*^ cement of these principles 

^^jLi^^ that to the degree that the 

\i^ ^ of men and women are set 

V5 ^- XTom over-burden, the spirit of 

^(^^ and women is also set free to 

^aVc life more worth living. 

It was the great war that swept 
aside many of the bulwarks of Bour- 
bonism. In that great crisis the spirit 
of service that is always in Labor 
was given its great opportunity. 
How Labor served the cause of hu- 
man freedom in this world's contest 
constitutes one of the brightest and 
most important chapters in human 
history which shall never be forgot- 
ten during the period of mankind. 

Reflecting upon the past two years, 
we observe a record of daring 
achievements for the common good. 
When every nerve was strung to its 



highest tension, Labor in America, 
not only gave the best of its physical 
power but its contribution of brain 
and executive skill was one of the 
most inspiring features of the whole 
national effort. This service was 
given freely, gladly, with a profound 
devotion, at times in spite of shame- 
ful obstaclej^erected by those who 
could not forego their Bourbon 
policies even in time of national peril. 

This wonderful record of service 
did much to win for organized labor 
the respect and confidence of the 
employers and of that indefinite sec- 
tion of our citizenship called the pub-, 
lie. Many a bitter and unjust preju- 
dice died in those months of triaf^ 
sacrifice and travail when all eyes, 
were turned to the western front and 
when man kept check on man at 
home lest some enemy creep in by 
stealth to undo the eflFect of our 
common effort and to render asunder 
our common undertaking. 

This is the first after-war Labor 
Day. Our problems now are scarcely 
of less moment than they were in the 
days when the nation toiled to turn 
the tide of battle. During the great 
contest, the industrial machinery of 
the world was wrenched and dis-^ 
located so terrifically that nothing 
remains as it was before. Institirtions 
have undergone fundamental changes* 
Production has been over-turned from 
one basis to another, from one form 
to another, from one channel to an- 
other. The story is old now. Its 
full significance, however, has not yet 
penetrated the hearts and minds of 
all men. The war has ended. We 
are safe from militarism and political 
autocracy from without, but we have 
emerged into a world which is drained 
to the utmost of its accustomed and 
needed supply of essentials of modem 
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life, with its machinery of produc- 
tion out of tune to the needs of peace. 

Then, too, the war inspired democ- 
racy with a new impulse. Men and 
women came to think of democracy 
as they had never thought of it be* 
fore. Democracy became the great, 
flaming religion of mankind. The 
great flaming hate of autocracy that 
burned white-hot against the institu- 
tions and practices for which Ger- 
many stood before and during the 
war has been turned upon all evils of 
autocratic nature in our own domes- 
tic life. While these affairs of do- 
mestic life may be of lesser magni- 
tude, the hatred that was aroused 
and the determination which was 
manifested against autocratic rule 
everywhere remains with undiminish- 
ing intensity. 

So it is that on this Labor Day, we 
face grace, complex and perplexing 
problems. Autocracy is still found 
in our midst. The rule of arbitrary 
dominance is still existing in our in- 
dustrial, commercial and financial re- 
lations. So far as it exists and so 
long as it remains, it is as hateful as 
any other kind of autocracy ni any 
other place. 

There is today by no means the 
sweep of autocracy in industry that 
existed before the great war. Much 
has been gained. Much is yet to be 
gained. Much remains yet to be con- 
quered. The great United States 
Steel Corporation may be cited as 
an example left to us from an age 
that has all but gone. 

It is the great hope of the organ- 
ized labor movement on this Labor 
Day that the path of industrial de- 
mocracy may be marked by none ot 
the blunders of extremism. Such de- 
mocracy as we have yet to attain 
must be obtained through the insti- 
tutions of the great and intelligent 
measure of democracy that we already 
enjoy. Any other course would be 
fatal to all democracy and lead us 
to that unhappy and tragic state of 
chaos which has brought so much of 
distress and evil to the people of 
Russia. 



The great republic of the United 
States, with full allowance for every 
manifestation of evil that is within 
its borders, is still the best nation on 
the globe. There is no land so free» 
no land so fair, no land so abundant 
in opportunities for a greater civiliza- 
tion and a grander concept of the 
ideals of human kind. There is no 
other land which could ever hold for 
us a fraction of the inspiration or 
command from us a fraction of the 
sacrifice. This is our country — our 
democracy. It is the determination 
of the working people in this democ- 
racy that it must be brought ever and 
ever nearer perfection, that its de- 
mocracy must be made ever and ever 
more pure, that human life in this 
democracy must be brought ever and 
ever to higher reaches, to a finer and 
fuller freedom and to a nobler plane. 
That is why evil must be fought 
while evil remains. That is why the 
Hast vestige of autocracy must be 
rooted out from our institutions and 
our industry. 

The greatest thing in democracy is 
humanity, and whatsoever stands in 
the way of humanity in its striving 
for more of life and for a finer life 
has no place here and must be ban- 
ished. 

That is the thought that is upper- 
most in the minds of America's work- 
ers on this great American Labor 
Day. So wonderful has been the 
progress that its total is one which 
can be contemplated only in happy 
amazement. But the road ahead 
presses for attention. This is not 
the end. A great war fought to glori- 
ous victory for a magnificent ideal 
has left us fired by the spirit of 
idealism — idealism that marks for its 
achievement only that which it is 
possible to achieve. Through the 
machinery of democracy more democ- 
racy must be secured. 

While priests are praying for us 
and politicians orating for us, trade 
unionism is silently building its out- 
posts and pushing its vidette further 
and further beyond the old lines. 

And so, on this great Labor Day, 
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the workers in America mark a new 
onward step and set their eyes to 
another advance in the future. In 
this work for a better and brighter 
tomorrow and tomorrow's tomorrow, 
•t welcomes the co-operation of all 
helpful agencies but will under no cir- 
cumstances brook any interference 
whatever either from those within or 
without who espouse the distorted 
Vision of Bolshevism or who cling to 
the dead language of Bourbonism. 



^^>^^ 

i^--^* 



Ploy^^ 
ists. 



CURING JURISDICTIONAL DIS- 
PUTES 

. ^ plan to end jurisdictional strikes 
the building industry has been ap- 
tfj^^^^ by the annual convention of 
p^j. ^' F. of L. This plan was pre- 
^H^P recently at a conference be- 
^ officers of the department and 

i2^^^-^«*«ntatives of the five national 
ions of architects, engineers, 
contracto-rs, builders* ex- 
and building trades' em- 
5 ^and the United States Dtepart- 
«z> -t Labor. 

► ^i^ "^rd of eight members will be 
<^ «. composed of three union- 
*""«==^m different trades, three em- 
■* ^ and an engineer and an ar- 
'^^ When a jurisdictional dis- 

^^ x:^ ises there shall be no lock- 
sympathetic strike because of 
X=)ute. 

^^"^^"^^^^ unions that fail to accept the 
^^-^^^*'*^^ «nt or the board's award 
^ . ^^^ ^ suspended from their inter- 
na o»-t^^^ organization, which shall 
<1 at once to man the job, and 

. ^ . — ployer shall co-operate with 

the ■ i-t -^> , 

doiM^j-^»» 

c^'y tin 

iS not: 
refen 



^i^ 



''pfoc: 
the ^ 



srnational organization in so 

If an architect, engineer or 

'^•^"^r fails to accept the agrcc- 

^-^ ^" award he shall be suspended 

^^ ^s organization. 

"o-thirds vote will be neces- 

make an award, and if this 

possible, the matter will be 

^^ to an umpire. If the par- 



^^'^l to agree on an umpire, the 
^ ... <^^^*y <^f the department of labor 
^ ^^ asked to name an umpire, 
t^ Tade union member of the 



board shall vote on an award in a 
dispute involving his craft. After 
an award has been made, it can be 
reopened on the vote of six mem- 
bers of the board. The decisions of 
the board shall govern architects and 
engineers in writing specifications 
and the contractors in awarding con- 
tracts. 

The building trades department has 
named the following unionists as its 
representatives on the board: W. L. 
Hutchinson and John J. Hayes, 
presidents of the international unions 
of carpenters and sheet metal work- 
ers, respectively, and Wm. Dobson, 
secretary of the bricklayers* intef- 
national. 



THAT AUTO 



He owned a handsome touring car. 
To ride in it was heaven; 

He ran across a piece of glass, 
Bill— $14.97. 

He took his friends out for a ride, 

Twas good to be aWve; 
The carburetor sprang a leak, 

Bill— $40.65. 



He started on a little tour. 

The finest sort of fun; 
He stopped too quick and stripped 
his gears, 

Bill— $90.61. 

He took his wife down town to shop — 
To save carfare was great — 

He jammed into a hitching post, 
Bill— $278. 

He cranked the car one early morn, 

He ne'er had felt so fine; 
The handle hit him in the teeth. 

Bill— $329. 

He spent all of the coin he hcvd, 
And then in anguish cried: 

**ril put a mortgage on the house. 
And take just one more ride.** 
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BACK TO THE BASEMENT 

For many years the old man slaved 

and gathered quite a pile 
Of golden coin — at least enough to 

build a domicile 
The like of which he'd planned for 

long, with every room and door 
Laid just the way he wanted them, 

with hardwood parlor floor; 
A cosy bedroom facing south, with 

kitchen large and light, 
A cheery grate and reading lamp by 

which to read at night; 
The woodwork nicely trimmed and 

grained, good paper on the walls, 
With every known convenience in 

pantry, bath and halls; 
But far a-topping all of these, from 

father's brain had grown 
A fond desire to have a den — a room 

to call his own; 
A place where he could go to rest, to 

loaf, to read, to sleep, 
A nook to have a quiet smoke, and 

private treasures keep; 
A room where he could take his 

friends, free from wifely eye, 
To chin a bit, or to stories swap, to 

help the slow hours by. 



Well, Father had the building made; 

the words he said were true; 
'This surely is a dandy dump, from 

every point of view, 
The den was there, all true to life, 

with furniture to suit, 
With davenport and reading lamp and 

pictures "rare and cute." 
So Father reveled in the thought of 

happy hours to come 
Within its sacred portals^' free from 

mother, daughter, son. 

Alas! alas! for blasted hopes! For 

straightway Father found 
That someone always claimed his 

room whene'er he was 'round. 
The son soon found it great to smoke 

while deep in Father's chair; 
Whenever daughter's beau came 'round 

she entertained him there. 
Then mother sewed within its walls; 

'twas there she had her friends, 



She soon had cluttered up the room 

with many odds and ends. 
So 'tween the three of them they 

ke.pt the den so occupied 
That Father hardly had a chance to 

look inside. 
At last, filled with disgust, he said: 

"I'll hike me, as of yore, 
Down to the basement with my pipe, 

open the furnace door, 
And there upon an old nail keg I'll 

smoke, and think, and dream. 
And picture pleasant memories in the 

fire's cheery gleam." 

That is the way things came about; 

now Father's hope is cold. 
You'll find him in the basement, in 

the evenings, as of old. 

— Toronto Telegram. 



THE DEEPEST WECL IN THE 
WORLD 

At Czuchow, in the coal field of 
Upper Silesia, is the deepest well in 
the world. It has reached a depth 
of over 7,348 feet, a trifle under a 
mile and a half below the surface. 
America has three wellsj;anking next 
in order. That near McDonald, Pa., 
some ten miles southeast of Pitts- 
burgh, is 6,860 feet deep; one in Put- 
nam Heights, Conn., is 6,004 feet 
deep, and one now being bored at 
Derrick City, Pa., has reached the 
depth of 5,820 feet. Although each 
of these wells is over a mile in depth, 
little that is new in geologic forma- 
tion has been learned from the bor- 
'ings, as, owing to the dip of the 
strata, many comparatively shallow 
wells have touched the underlying 
rock beds of very old formations. 



MEDDLING BUSINESS MEN 

Memphis, Tenn. — Employers in 
this city are objecting to the build- 
ing trades council voting in favor of 
a uniform card system. These busi- 
ness men are great shouters for "the 
right to run your own business" — 
when it affects them. 
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I DIRECTIONS FOR SPUQNG I 
i WIRE ROPE i 
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The tools required will be 
a small marlinespike, nipping 
cutters and either clamps or 
a small hemp rope sling with 
which to wrap around and 
untwist the rope. If a bench 
vise is accessible, it will be 
found very convenient for ^SS^SSS^S^^ 



fi^B 




holding the rope. 

In splicing rope, a certain 
length is used up in making 
the splice. An allowance ot 
not less thjin i6 feet for %• 
inch rope, and proportionate- 
ly longer for larger sizes, 
must be added to the length 
of your endless rope in or- 
dering. 

Halving measured carefully 
the length, the rope should 
be after splicing, and marked 

the points 6 and 6^ Fie A i i^ i^ 6 g/ ^^ g^ Fig. E 

you 'unlay the t^:^I't± ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Fig.C 



Fi^O 



each end of the Rope to 6 

and 6^, and cut off the hemp center 

at 6 and ^, and then — 

First. Interlock the six unlaid strands 
of each end alternately and draw them 
together so that the points 6 and 6' meet 
as shown in Fig. B. 

Second. Unlay a strand from one 
end, and following the unlay closely, 
lay into the seam or groove it opens, 
the strand opposite it belonging to the 
other end of the rope, until within a 
length equal to three or four times the 
length of one lay of the rope, and cut 
the other strand to about the same 
length from the point of meeting, as 
shown at i. Fig. C. 

• Third. Unlay the adjacent strand in 
the opposite direction, and following the 
unlay closely, lay in its place the cor- 
responding opposite strand, cutting the 
ends as described before at 2, Fig. C. 

It will be well after laying each paii 
of strands to tie them temporarily at 
the points i and 2. 

Pursue the same course with the re- 
maining four pairs of opposite strands, 



stopping each pair about eight or ten 
turns of the rope short of the preced- 
ing pair, and cutting the ends as before. 

You now have all the strands laid 
in their proper places, with their re- 
spective ends passing each other, as 
shown in Fig. 4, D. 

All methods of rope splicing are 
identical to this point ; their variety con- 
sists in the method of tucking the ends. 
The one given below is that most gen- 
erally practiced. 

It now remains to secure the ends: 

Clamp the rope either in a vise at a 
point to the left of i, Fig. D, and, by 
a hand clamp applied near I, open up 
the rope by untwisting sufficiently to 
cut the hemp core at I, and seizing it 
with the nippers, let your assistant draw 
it out slowly, you following it closely; 
crowding the strand in its place until it 
is all laid in. Cut the hemp core where 
the strand ends, and push the end back 
in its place. Remove the clamps and 
let the rope close together around it. 
Draw out the hemp core in the opposite 
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direction and lay the other strand in 
the center of ^he rope, in the same man- 
ner. Repeat the operation at the five 
remaining points, and hammer the rope 
lightly at the points where the ends pass 
each other at I, i, 2, 2, etc., with small 
wooden mallets, and the splice is com- 
plete, as shown in Fig. E. 

If a clamp and vice are not obtain- 
able, two rope slings and short wooden 
levers may be used to untwist and open 
up the rope. 

A rope spliced as above will be nearlv 
as strong as the original rope and 
smooth everywhere. After running a 
few days, the splice, if well made, can- 
not be pointed out except by close ex- 
amination of an expert. 



EVERY ONE CLAIMS AN ALIBI 

Washington. — Every one is claim- 
ing an alibi at the high-cost investi- 
gation conducted by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Wholesalers blame the fellow 
above, who, in turn, blames the re- 
tailer, while that abused person holds 
up his hands and invites a thorough 
search. 

At one of the hearings a St. Louis, 
Mo., meat dealer said he never 
heard of profiteering in meats, al- 
though he did agree that profiteering 
in shoes was possible. 

And the great American game of 
"passing the buck" goes merrily on, 
with everyone denouncing the profi- 
teer. 



NEVER BEEN TRIED SINCE 

She — "Why are you looking so 
thoughtful, my dear?" 

He — "I was pondering how Jonah got 
away with it when his wife asked him 
where he had been away from home all 
that time, and he told her a whale had 
swallowed him." — Baltimore American 



There was a sweet swimmer named 
Leach, 

Who loved to parade on the beach. 
We passed her by chance 
And took a brief glance 

At the stocking she wore upon each. 



AMERICAN COAL MINERS PRO- 
DUCE CHEAPEST COAi. 

Indianapolis. — American mine 
workers produce the cheapest coal 
in the world, work longer hours and 
receive a smaller percentage of their 
product than do European miners, 
says Robert H. Harlin, statistician of 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. 

"The individual American coal 
miner," he says, "produces from two 
to three times as much coal per 
working day as the coal miner of 
Great Britain or continental Europe. 
While the wages of the American 
miner are uniformly higher than the 
wages paid the miners in Europe, yet 
the American miner receives for his 
labor a smaller percentage of the 
value of the wealth he produces than 
does the miner of Great Britain and 
continental Europe. 

"The American miner does not 
have an eight-hour working day, as 
is generally supposed by those not 
intimately familiar with conditions 
of mine labor. The so-called eight- 
hour day now in existence provides 
that the miner shall be at the work- 
ing face eight and one-half hours. 
When we add to this the time it re- 
quires to travel from the mine 
mouth to the working face (in most 
instances this traveling represents 
the hardest kind of work where men 
burdened with tools have to tra- 
verse difficult man-ways under low 
roof) we find that the working day 
of the miner under ground is nearer 
ten hours than eight hours. 

"The work day in the mines in 
Great Britain is now seven hours, 
and, in all probability, will be re- 
duced to six hours in the very near 
future. The miners of France and 
Belgium now enjoy an eight-hour 
day." 

PRATO PRIESTS STRIKE FOR 
BETTER LIVING WAGE 

Florence. — The priests in the neigh- 
boring town of Prato have struck, 
demanding an increase in their sal- 
aries because of the high cost of liv- 
ing. 
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I Pood Costs Advance 91 Per Cent I 
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cent:. - 
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cent. ^ 
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5^1'^^ington. — The price of food has 

= ^<1 91 per cent, from May 15, 

cz^ May 15, 1919. and continues to 

-'^, reports the United States Bu- 

^ ^ Labor Statistics. During this 

lard increased 146 per cent; 

^^^ -27 per cent. ; bacon, 1 10 per 

«=r orn meal, 107 per cent. ; pork 

^fc. :Mid potatoes, 106 per cent, each ; 

"^^ <^ lamb, 104 per cent, each ; eggs, 

»~ cent; sugar and hens, 96 per 

-^^ch; butter, 89 per cent; round 

^^y per cent ; plate beef, 86 per 

^zhuck roast, 84 per cent; rib 

^"^ per cent.; bread, 75 per cent; 

73 per cent, and milk, 69 per 

national industrial conference 

representing business men, ac- 

- ^^ges that food costs have in- 

^ 85 per cent, in the five-year 

^ince the beginning of the war. 
~^^f costs issued by the national in- 
^^ conference board show a wide 
^^^ncy from those issued by the 
^ States government. 

cronference board was organized 
3^«ars ago in New York. It is 
^^^d of a score of manufacturers' 



^^ *^t:ions and has its headquarters in 
.^^^- These business men say that 

. vi^^^ ^"^^ ^°*^ ^^^ ^^"*' ^^^^^ increase 

. *^^ five-year period since the begin- 

^^^ ^f the war (1914-1919) in the 

a ^'i'^^^ cost of each of the principal 

^'Th^^^ • entering into the family budget. 

^ increases are divided as follows: 

?^^! ^5 P^"" cent; sheher, 28 per cent; 

cVoiViing, 100 per cent.; fuel, heat and 

\^gHt, 57 per cent. ; sundries, 63 per cent 

This makes the increase for all items 

70.S per cent. 

While these figures are formidable to 
the wage earner, they are less than 
those contained in a report just issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
United States Department of Labor, 



which shows that living costs from De- 
cember, 1914, to June, 1919, have in- 
creased as follows in these cities: 

Portland, Maine, 74.25 per cent 

Boston, Mass., 72.78 per cent 

New York City, 79.22 per cent. 

Philadelphia, 76.21 per cent 

Baltimore, 83.99 per cent 

Norfolk, V'a., 87.05 per cent. 

Savannah, Ga., 79.76 per cent 

Jacksonville, Fla., 77.48 per cent 

Mobile, Ala., 76.64 per cent. 

Houston, Texas, 80.22 per cent. 

Portland Oregon, 69.16 per cent. 

Los Angeles, 65.07 per cent. 

Seattle, 74.01 per cent. 

San Francisco and Oakland, Cal., 
^5- 58 per cent. 

Chicago, 74.47 per cent. 

Cleveland, 77.23 per cent 

Detroit, 84.36 per cent. 

Buffalo, 84.23 per cent. 

While the figrures of the industrial 
conference board show a lower rate of 
increase for living costs over those is- 
sued by the government, the conference 
board acknowledges that costs are liable 
to increase. It states that "the opinion 
was general that rents would continue 
to rise;" that "dealers very generally 
expressed the opinion that clothing 
prices were likely to go still higher," and 
that "coal dealers were generally of the 
opinion that the price of anthracite 
would advance further within the next 
few months, but there were suggestions 
that the price of bituminous coal might 
drop." It was also stated that the 
tendency of gas and electricity rates was 
"upward." 

The conference board recorded the 
fact, however, that "postage decreased.'* 

SPINNING A TALE 

Mr. Cobb had wed Miss Webb, 
And spends his life beside her; 

He knew- she was the girl for him 
The moment that he spied her. 
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ACTION IS DISAVOWED 

Seattle, — The executive council of the 
Washington State Federation of Labor 
has disavowed the action of the recent 
^tatc cumention which ordered a refer- 
endum on the one-big-union question. 
Ijocals have been notified to take no 
further action in this matter. 

Washhiifton. — Disavowal by officers 
of the Washington State Federation of 
Labor relative to a one-big-union refer- 
t?ndum is the result of a notice by the 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that if this action was 
not taken the charter of that state body 
would be revoked and a new state body 
organized. 

At the last convention of the Wash- 
ington State Federation of Labor the 
ciflficiab were instructed to submit a o. 
b. u, resolution to the referendum, and 
if same was acted on favorably a state 
coaferejice would be called. 

Officers of the American Federation 
of Lnlxir called attention of the Wash- 
ington trade union officials that this 
action was in violation of their charter 
pledge to obey the laws of the A. F. of 
L» and was in violation of the purposes 
far which State federations of labor are 
created. The Washington trade union- 
ists were told that when they were 
chartered by the A. F. of L., they pro- 
mised tci acknowledge the autonomy of 
national and international unions. Offi- 
cials of the Washington State Federa. 
tion of Labor now accept this position 
and refuse to be longer connected with 
an unlawful action by their State con- 
vtntion. 



WAR LABOR BOARD ENDS 

Wa^j-hington. — The national war la- 
bor board has wound up its affairs 
and is now a thing of the past. At a 
meettng held in New York, it in- 
structed its secretary to prepare a re- 
port to the President on its activities 
during the war period. 

The reason for the disbandment is 
because it was a war board, and while 
the war still exists, technically, Con- 
gress failed to make further appro- 
priations. 



GUN MEN HAVE PASSED 

Eksdale, W. Va. — Mine workers 
held a demonstration here in honor 
of the memory of organized coal 
miners whose lives were destroyed 
by coal operators' gun men seven 
years ago. At that time the Mine 
Workers* Union was feeble, but to- 
day the organization in this district 
has a membership of 50,000 and owns 
its own building, valued at $30,000. 

The gun men have gone to non- 
union fields because the coal miners 
have developed strength enough to 
force the coal operators to deal with 
them. 



AGAIN DENIES OLD YARN 

San Francisco.— Editor Scharrenberg 
of the Seamen's Journal again takes up 
the weary task of denying that the sea- 
men's law drove the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company off the Pacific Ocean. 

The latest to spin this yam is Homer 
L. Ferguson, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. At 
a banquet he said the Pacific Ocean was 
being turned into a "Japanese lake." 

"It beats all," writes Scharrenberg, 
"what a lot of nonsense well-fed, portly 
gentlemen can get off their chests at a 
public banquet. At the risk of boring 
our readers, we will state here for the 
hundred and 'steenth time that the 
Pacific mail people were never driven 
from the ocean. When the war came 
along they found the pickings on the 
Atlantic ever so much better than on 
the Pacific, so they forthwith sent all 
their best and largest ships over to the 
east coast. Their smaller ships, all of 
them vessels of an old and obsolete type, 
the company sold at a profit, the size 
of which would, before the war, have 
staggered the most imaginative of the 
directors. In fact, the company had 
tried for several years before the war 
to sell these ships, but without success 

*'And that's all there is to the yarn 
about the seamen's act driving the Pa- 
cific mail from the ocean, Mr. Homer 
L. Ferguson to the contrary notwith- 
standing." 
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LABOR DAY 

Labor Day is with us in all its glory. 
Instead of pain and sorrow it is a day 
of joy, for the greatest menace to hu- 
man liberty has been crushed in its path 
to absolute rule of the world, never, it 
is hoped, to rise again. Liberty is safe. 
The nearly 4,000,000 members of the 
American Federation of Labor did their 
share in the world war for freedom. 
They feel elated that in our country's 
most trying situation, when its very life 
was at stake, they stood as one man be- 
hind the government. The horrors of 
war seem now like a dream. The waste 
and woe of that terrific struggle, the 



brutality and butchery of it, have made 
them better fitted for participation in 
the great struggle that is facing them 
on the economic field. For the right 
must ever fight for its life. 

The battle now is to make the world 
safe for trade unionism. The enemies 
that seek its undoing are with us al- 
ways. They are resourceful and never 
tire. Their one aim is to take away 
from Labor that for which Labor fought 
in the trenches of Europe. But Labor 
can walk through the land with head 
erect. It needs no defenders, as there 
is nothing to justify. Trade unionism 
will face the problems of peace as it 
did those of the war. It will move on 
iwith greater strides, always gaining bet- 
ter and better conditions for all the peo- 
ple. 

The American Federation of Labor 
held an annual convention at Columbus, 
O., December 8-12, 1886. At this ses- 
sion the officers reported the following: 

"At the fourth session of the federa- 
tion a resolution was adopted making 
the first Monday in September of each 
year labor's national holiday and re- 
commending its observance by wage- 
workers generally throughout tht 
country. This met with response that 
exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. In our great manufacturing and 
distributing centers thousands of work- 
ingmen marched in procession and par- 
ticipated in the festivities of the picnic 
grounds, where the most skilled me- 
chanics and workers in professions and 
laborers united in a common celebra- 
tion, exchanging friendly fraternal 
greetings while they listened to the 
champions of labor discussing the eco- 
nomic and political questions of the day. 
The good effects of this are so well 
understood that we recommend its more 
general observance still until it shall be 
as uncommon for a man to work on that 
day as on Independence Day. 

Nearly all of the States in the Union 
now have statutes making the first 
Monday in September a legal holiday, 
thus observing Labor Day. 

In order that there be no misunder- 
standing with reference to the action 
of Congress in enacting legislation upon 
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this subject it is well to state that the 
law passed by Congress June 28, 1894, 
described above, as making Labor Day 
a national holiday only provided that 
Labor Day should be observed in the 
District of Columbia, as well as the then 
territories. 

Labor Day was established in the 
various States and in the order and on 
the dates named below : 1887, February 
21, Oregon; 1887, March 15, Colorado; 
1887, April 8, New Jersey ; 1887, May 6, 
New York; 1887, May 11, Massachu- 
setts; 1889, March 20, Connecticut; 
1889, March 29, Nebraska; 1889, April 
25, Pennsylvania; 1890, April 28, Ohio; 
1891, February 19, Maine; 1891, Febru- 
ary 24, Washington ; 1891, March 4, 
Montana; 1891, March 4, Kansas; 1891 
March 9, Indiana; 1891, March 11, Ten- 
nessee; 1891, March 31, New Hamp- 
shire; 1891, June 17, Illinois; 1891, Oc- 
tober 16, Georgia; 1891, December 22, 
South Carolina; 1892, February 5, Vir- 
ginia ; 1892, February 23, Utah ; 1892, 
July 7, Louisiana; 1892, December 12. 
Alabama; 1893, February 11, Texas; 
1893, February 14, Delaware; 1893, 
March 23, California; 1893, April 18, 
Minnesota; 1893, April 19, Wisconsin; 



1892, April 29, Florida; 1893, May 26, 
Rhode Island; 1894, June 28, District 
of Columbia and territories; 1895, 
April 9, Missouri. 



Aunt Tabitha and Uncle Hiram 
started far a Christmas visit to New- 
York, and at Philadelphia Uncle 
Hiram got out to buy a newspaper, 
and the train went off without him. 
But the railroad people were more 
than kind to Uncle Hiram in his pre- 
dicament. They put him on an extra 
rapid express, and he actually ar- 
rived in New York twenty minutes 
ahead of Aunt Tabitha. He stood at 
the exit in his black Sunday suit, 
carpet-bag in Jjand, when sTie came 
forth. 

**Here we are again, hey?" he said, 
clasping her waist jocosely. "I tell 
ye, Tabithy, gal, I thought I'd lose 
ye for good." 

But Aunt Tabitha had drawn her- 
self up straight and stiff. She was 
frowning as black as a thundercloud. 

*'You clear out, mister!'* she hissed. 
"None o' yer New York confidence 
tricks on me. I left my Hiram in 
Philadelphia." — Argonaut. 



i^i i^i i^i i^i i^i i^i i^i 



Get What You 
Really Want! 

DON'T BUY WHAT YOU PONT NEED 

Think first how many hours of work each purchase will cost 
you. 

Steady saving will bring a Home, a Business or something else 
worth while within your reach. 

Saving money is easy with WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. They 
are always worth more than you paid for them. 
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"LaugK and Live" 
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ONE WAY 

boss of a woodworking shop in 
Philadelphia was examining an 
an as to his fitness for a job as 
et maker. 

• a somewhat lengthy examina- 
e foreman asked: "How would 
;^ke a Venetian blind?" 

poke him in the eye wid me 
driver," answered the tired Celt. 




AN EARLY START 

:prosecuting attorney was a harsh 
■th a sharp, sarcastic tongue, and 
m. five-minute bullying cross-ex- 
Eon the witness, a prosperous 
^n, was about ready to lose con- 
himself. 

shouted the prosecutor, wav- 

accusing finger at the perspiring 

in, " you say you worked on the 

n which you now live all your 

^11 your life you worked there?" 

. sir." 

LI, will you tell me what you did 
-t year?" the attorney asked sar- 

ilked !" was the dairyman's dry 




-c Party — "Be mine, E^mee, and 
-reat you like an angel." 

"Yes, I know — nothing to eat, 
[1 less to wear.'* — Passing Show, 






EW FANGLED" PICK 

Irishmen had gone into a ship- 
S yard to apply for work. Pres- 
^ne of them stopped before an 
and despite his companion's 
^, he would not proceed. "What 
K. waiting for, anyway?" the com- 

-finally asked. 

waiting," replied the first Irish- 
"^"•o see the man who uses this 
^■ngled pick." 



A GOOD BUSINESS MAN 

A commercial traveler had taken a 
large order in Scotland for a consign- 
ment of hardware and endeavored to 
press upon the canny Scottish manager 
who had given him the order a Christ- 
mas gift of a box of Havana cigars. 

"Naw," he replied. "Don't try to 
bribe a man. I cudna tak them and I 
am a member of the kirk." 

"But will you not accept them as a 
Christmas present?'' 

"I cudna," said the Scot. 

"Well, then," said the traveler, "sup- 
pose I sell you the cigars for a merely 
nominal sum — say, sixpence?" 

"Weel, in that case," replied the Scot, 
"since you press me and not liking to 
refuse an offer weel meant, I think I'll 
he taking two boxes." 



HE KNEW 

Banker — Do jrou know anything about 
checks and drafts? 

Applicant — ^Yes, sir. I've run our 
furnace for years. 



The partners of a well-known Stock 
Exchange house were having a dinnci 
conference at an uptown hotel One of 
them appeared worried during the pro- 
gress of the meal, and finally lie was 
queried as to the cause of liis fit of 
abstraction. 

"I just happened to remember tfait I 
neglected to lock the safe before I left 
the office," he replied. 

"Why worry?" said another member 
of the firm. ''We are all here."— TT^// 
Street Jourttal. 



IN THEIR HOUSE 

"Most wives will vote as their lius- 
bands do." 

"Not in our family. Pa's already 
prepared to vote the way ma tells hira 
to.'*— Detroit Free Press. 
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TO HOLD NATIONAL CONFAB 

Ottawan Canada. — The government 
has accepted a recommendation 
made by the royal commission on in- 
dustrial relations and will convene 
public officials, business men and 
workers in a national conference. 
Invitations will be extended to the 
several provincial governments to be 
represented by their prime ministers 
and employers, and employes will be 
.Hsked 10 select approximately sixty 
representatives to appear for them, 
ihe selections to be made through 
repreiientative organizations of both 
sides. 

The program provides for the 
widest l^ititude in the discussion of 
every question bearing on the rela- 
tions of employers and emplo-yed. 



LABOR MUST BE HEARD 

Cltv eland. — ''No employer is so 
Hood and so wise that there can be 
placed in his hands with safety the 
power of determining the terms of 
ctt>ployment and conditions of labor," 
said John P. Frey, editor of the In- 
ternational Molders' Journal, in a La- 
bor Day speech. 

The speaker declared that *'those 
whose standard of living is deter- 
mined by the wage rate and condi- 
tions of labor must have a voice in 
determining what these shall be. 

'*\VhtTe organized bodies of em- 
pjfiycrs directly or through their 
chosen fi^presentatives meet with the 
representatives of organized labor 
for tlie purpose of considering their 
differences, there is established the 
democratic machinery through which 
thdr particular industrial problems 
can be adjusted. For too long or- 
ganized employers have been meeting 
by thenit^elves and considering their 
indtTstrial problems without the pres- 
ence of representatives of organized 
labor. As a result they have secured 
definite understandings of some of 
lhe:r immediate needs, but they have 
in mn^t instances utterly failed to 
understand the necessities, to say 
nothing of the rights and privileges 
of those who were in their employ." 



SHIP BUILDERS AGREE 

Washington. — Officers of the metal 
trades department, A. F. of L., an- 
nounce that an agreement has been 
signed with the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast Shipbuilders* Association 
"which is practically* our original 
proposition to the Atlantic coast 
shipbuilders." 

A board of ten members, equally 
divided, shall be created to adjust 
grievances and to "interpret, deter- 
mine and enforce the standards of 
wages, hours, classifications and 
working conditions as set forth in 
the agreement." Wage rates now in 
force shall continue until October i, 
next. 

Any national or international affili- 
ate of the A. F. of L. may become 
a party to this agreement if it has 
jurisdiction in these ship yards. The 
board will establish an office at some 
central point, and the expense of 
same will be divided equally between 
the two parties. 

President 0*Connell, of the metal 
trades department, states that the 
Saturday half holiday will be one 
of the first questions to be consid- 
ered by the board, although all yards 
are operating practically on the 44- 
hour basis with the exception of a 
few small yards and tfie repair yards 
in the New York district. 

President O'Connell also states 
that an agreement has been secured 
with shipbuilders of the S§n Fran- 
cisco and Puget Sound districts 
which raises rates 8 cents an hour 
for all employes. This makes the 
new rate $4.80, $5.29, and the basic 
trades, $7.04. 



Doctor— ("Your throat is in a very bad 
state. Have you ever tried gargling 
with salt water?" 

Skipper — "Yes, Tve been torpedoed 



SIX times. 



"We*ll beat our swords into plow- 
shares," proclaimed the poet. 

"And straighten our corkscrews into 
bill files," averred the practical person. 
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Tubercul 



rcuiosis 
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A wo rlcman who can do eight hours ease may be terrifying. They may 

o/heav3^ labor a day, or who, day in bring up a picture of eternal danger 

and cia3^ out, reports to his factory When you are told that 98 out of 

and st:a.3/s at his machine or with every 100 persons have the bacilli in 

«is tools for those full eight hours, their bodies, the reaction must at 

^ay t>c^ supposed to be healthy. least, be unpleasant. But while' the 

tilt ^^^ ^""""^ ^""^ vigorous. The danger is great, it still is not over- 

but- ^'■"^^^'■s "^^^^^y ^»^e him a little, powering and can be lessened if the 

't :■. s a weanness which passes warning is taken seriously. 

^y "VW-- Bnen he goes "on his own," 



. ^ ^ little exercise or generally 

/if ^^ body a chance to recuperate. 

vvq/^^~^ are millions of such men at 

ji ^ "^^^ the United States today. 

-p/^ ^ ^^ ^ healthy. They are happy. 

^. ^ ^ *^ < supporting their families. 

^^- ^ *~ ^^i young. Life and all its suc- 

^ ^=^^ ^fore them. In a few words, 

ey^ ^.-r-^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ when they are the 

"^°^^, ^^*^<3ductive for themselves and 

rr'^ ^ :»iatio'n in which they live. 

. - *^ ^^i^hy warn them against tuber- 

^Z[y^ ^ Why tell them be careful? 

^^^.^'^^^ that they live with an eye 

*° ^^ ^^^^ving their health which now 

^ttaC^Xc: ^^^ strong and free from any 

^\c,^ ^^^ tuberculosis? 

ino"rx&^^^^ tuberculosis is most deadly 
^nd Sc:^ ^^»^en between the ages of 20 
ocrsxzi " - Because it kills every fourth 

Be^c^ '^ *^^* *^^ period, 
^f p^^ ^^ ^ e tuberculosis is no respector 
f?fterx ^^^^ns. Because its attack is 
iSo.Ooc^^'^^^^ and malignant. Because 
count: I^ersons die each year in this 

^^ from tiuberculosis and be- 
vS^IjJ^ T\early $503,000,000 is wasted 
y^ ^car in the nation's production 
^]^Sa ^ge of the ravages of the disease. 
/J^r these reasons, and for many 
Jers, is the warning so-unded. Work- 
must learn to safeguard their 
Tuberculosis which thriv.es 



health. 



Tuberculosis can be cured. It can 
be prevented. To do either, education 
is needed and is being given. Neither 
the prevention nor the cure are dis- 
agreeable. They are tedious, perhaps, 
but once the rules are followed, the 
result is almost certain to be satis- 
factory. 

One of the worst causes of tuber- 
culosis is the inhalation of metallic 
dust. While statistics showing the 
death rate among elevator makers, 
as a particular trade, are unavailable, 
they are to be found for men who 
work in metallic dust all through 
the year. 

For the years 1908 and 1909, the 
last available periods, 2,396 metallic 
dust workers died of tuberculosis 
against 11,385 who died from all 
causes. This means that 21 per cent, 
of all deaths during those years 
among such workers were caused by 
tuberculosis. 

Elevator constructors who use care 
at hjme and in the factory have the 
best chance of preventing the dis- 
ease. Fresh air, good food, cleanli- 
ness, no dissipation, good ventilation, 
plenty of rest and sleep, careful exer- 
cise—these things will help in the 
fight to keep the disease away. 

The National Tuberculosis Associa- 



in places such as those in which most tion, with its looo affiliated local or- 

^orkmen spend their days, is always ganizations, is constantly trying to 

ready to grip a man or woman who educate the people that tuberculosis 

gives it the chance. can be cured and prevented. This 

Recital of the facts about the dis- winter, at Christmas time, $6,000,000 
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worth of Red Cross seals will be sold 
thro-ugh these agencies. Why? 

Not merely because they are pretty, 
not because they make any letter or 
package attractive or because they 
contain a wish for a "Merry Christmas 
and a healthy New Year," but be- 
cause for their sale the only funds 
with which to carry on the fight 
against tuberculosis are received. Al- 
most every cent goes into the fight 
against the disease. On their sale 
depends the success or failure of the 
educational campaign for 1920. 



REJECT SECESSION 

Seattle. — One-big-union advocates 
were defeated in the central labor 
council on a resolution that was 
equivalent to secession from the A. 
F. of L. 

At the last convention of the state 
federation of labor officials were or- 
dered to submit a one-big-union reso- 
lution to the state referendum. The 
executive council of the A. F. of L. 



ordered the state officials to disavow 
this action and sever all connection 
with it, as the state federation of la- 
bor was assuming functions outside 
its charter rights.* The state officials 
complied with the request. 

The matter came before the cen- 
tral labor council on a resolution that 
all moneys be withheld from* the state 
organization until it submitted the 
O, B. U. resolution. A. E. Miller, 
vice-president of the state body from 
this district, said if the unions fa- 
vored secession his resignation was 
in their hands. 

L. W. Buck, secretary of the state 
federation, said he had received fifty 
telegrams • and letters from locals 
urging a recall of the O. B. U. refer- 
endum if it was to mean secession 
and only two in favor of going 
through with it against the ruling of 
the A. F. of L. 

The central labor council rejected 
the resolution by an emphatic vote. 



THRIFT IS POWER 




SAVE AND SUCCEED 
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CANADIAN UNIONS GROW 

Ottawa, Canada. — In its annual re- 
port on "Labor Organization in Can- 
ada/* the Dominion Department ot 
Labor says that the marked increase 
in Canadian trade union membership 
recorded in 1917 was surpassed in 
1918 and indicates a rapidity of 
growth probably without precedent 
in the history of organized labor in 
the Dominion. 

"At the end of 1913 trade union 
members in Canada numbered 175;- 
799. The two following years 
showed a decline of 32,456, reducing 
the membership to 143,343. In I9i6» 
although there was a loss of forty- 
one local branches, the membership 
figures showed a gain of 17,064, in- 
creasing the total to 160,407. The 
year 1917 showed the substantial in- 
crease of 44,223 members, bnnging 
the total to 204,630 comprised in i,- 
974 local branches, a gain in branch- 
es for the year of 132. During 1918 
the activity of the previous year was 
continued, nearly all of the trade 
union organizations increasing their 
membership. 

"At the close of 1918 the member- 
ship for all classes of trade unions 
in Canada was 248,887, comprised in 
2,274 branch unions, a total increase 
for the year of 44,257 in membership 
and 300 in local branches." 



WEARY OF NON-UNIONISM 

Cincinnati. — "We are weary of at- 
tempting to operate on a non-union 
basis and want to reach an agreement 
with the International Molders* 
Union," is the substance of a state- 
ment to President Valentine of that 
organization by a representative of 
the O. K. Stove and Range Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky. 

The conference resulted in an un- 
derstanding, and the molding depart- 
ment is now strictly union. 

The importance of this voluntary 
action by the company can be ap- 
preciated when it is recalled that this 
concern is one of the best known 
stove companies in the south, and 
since a molders' strike twelve years 



ago has been non-union and has 
been pointed to by anti-union manu- 
facturers as justifying their opposi- 
tion to organized labor. 

The company*s alleged success 
was- frequently commented on at 
meetings of the southern foundry 
men, and the plant has been the 
mecca of other employers to secure 
information on the company's suc- 
cess. But this "success" is now- 
shown to be a sham — the company 
acknowledges that non-unionism 
does not pay. 

Officers of this international union 
declare that the incident is of tre- 
mendous importance to the southern 
stove industry. 



DRUNK ON POWER 

New York. — ^While Irvin S. Cobb is 
best known as a humorist, there was 
nothing funny in his address to strik- 
ing actors. 

"I came here as an American who 
believes in justice," he said, "to con- 
gratulate you on your wonderful 
fight. When a man refuses to arbi- 
trate it shows he is in the wrong. 
Men don't get drunk on rum alone, 
but on power as well, and tpday the 
managers are drunk on power." 

Frank Gillmo-re, secretary of the 
Actors' Equity association, said: 

"If the managers' interest in the 
theater had been as sincere as they 
claim, they would not have helped 
to degrade it to the condition against 
which not only the press, but a long- 
suffering and indulgent public has 
murmured, or even shown its disgust 
by staying away. Many a time aa 
actor has protested against objection- 
able things he had to do or say om 
the stage — things that were never 
planned by the playwright, but in- 
terpolated by the insistent authority 
of the manager. He often usurps the 
position of a producer, playwright 
and actor in the exercise of his pow- 
ers within his realm, his theater and 
in his misleading claim that he must 
give the public what it wants." 
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Our brother, Allen E. Wark, has been called from among us. 
His life's thread was broken instantly by coming' in contact with 
a live wire while engaged at his work. 

Just in the prime of manhood he has been stricken down. 



Srotifrr AlUn IE. lHark 



was one of our most zealous and faithful workers, ever ready to 
assume any duty that would advance the cause of labor. At the 
time of his death he was Recording Secretary of the local, also 
Recording Secretary of the Columbus Building Trades Council, 




j^ 



and a delegate to the Columbus Federation of Labor. Wherever 
the cause of labor was at stake, there Brother Wark loved to be 
fighting for its rights. 

We wish, through the Journal, to extend otur sympathy to the 
wife and relatives who have lost in his death a kind and affection- 
ate husband and a big-hearted brother and friend. 

May the great God and Father of all mankind in that final 
day of accoimting reward our brother for his zeal and faithfulness 
towards his fellowman and fitid him acquitted of all wrong that is 
reckoned against humanity, thereby granting him entrance into the 
Great Eternal Supreme Union, where all shall be under the charge 
of the Supreme Builder, and where no disagreements ever come 
to mar or discourage. 

PAUL SMITH, President. 

CARL NAEGELE, Vice-^President. 

JOHN CURRAN, Recording Secretary. 
Local No. 37, Columbus, I. U. E. C. 
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HONEY HABITS OF RICH MEN 

i^o xrner President William Howard 

Taft is far from being a rich man, 

and yr^X his financial circumstances ore 

suctk t: hat it must have been a surprise to 

Jnanyr- t:<y learn that he arrived in Detroit 

som^ time ago "dead broke" and was 

comx>^i ied to walk a mile and a half to 

the cri*:;^^ hall to get a check cashed. 

TItk^ popular idea is that men oi 

nion^:^^' always have it with them. In- 

dted, -fc: Jtnere are some who ask, "What is 

the ^x .^s ^ '■ of being rich if you have no 

nK>n^_^^^ ^*" Yet others look at it more 

philo -s- «zz^ :B)hicaIly and say that one of 

the ^3^^:^L. ^^rantages of being a millionaire 

is th^ "t :3rou do not need to carry money. 

A mi X X i ^Dnaire can always borrow money 

and Ir^m i ,^^ nod is as good as his wad. 

So» & :m. ^f=— years ago there was told a very 
amus. i :»-«. ^^ story of a plot to take a num- 
ber c^ :^ tiie richest men in America out 
to se-.^^^ in a yacht and hold them up. 
The ^ ^:i:r ^X-raeme was said to have been per- 
fect m x-^^ every detail save that of first of 
^'' P^:k— '^zzfcviding the victims with cash. 
Joh.n "-^ ^^. Rockefeller, Pierpont Morgan, 
^ ^^ Sage, Harriman and other mag- 
"^■^'■w^'^ere aboard the vessel, but when 
^ands began to "clean them up' 
fc^ 1 cash in the company was about 
^ nts. Rockefeller had only a few 
^►e pennies which he is said to 
F^or children and Russell Sagt 
^ow nothing better than a well- 
^ickel. 

^^ _ "^^^ey are not all like that. A San 
^^ * ^3=- ^:an tells of going on a trip with 
"* ^ry rich men who had difficulty 
Ling for their hotel bill. The 
^n in the group with any money 
^narles M. Schwab, and he had 
ST' less than a roll of $iooo bills, 
^a. not then the multimillionaire he 
-;^. and he may have changed his 



Russe 
nates 
the b».sr 
the tc2*.i 

sixty ^ 
of th^^ 

carry- 
coul<l 
worn 



said that it was on a moor in Scotland 
at the end of a day's shooting. The mist 
was beginning to thicken into a rain 
and Prince Edward, as he then was, 
wanted to light his cigar. There was 
not a match in the company. At last 
a clergyman came on the scene and, 
after a little hesitation, confessed to 
having one *'lucifer." Would it light? 
It was a critical nwment. All the over- 
jcoats in the group were enlisted to 
shield the match from the wind. It 
was a success, and as the cigar began 
to draw Prince Edward remarked that 
to be without a match was worse than 
to be without money. 

Some men make a point of always 
keeping a five, ten or twenty piece oi 
bill in their clothes as a reserve, and 
it is said that after a time they become 
so accustomed to it that they think of 
themselves as "broke" when they have 
nothing else. 




late King Edward of England 
'^^uently without a cent — in fact, 
said that he never carried any 
"^ On one occasion he was asked 
•^^as the most exciting adventure 
"^ had, and it was thought that 
fc^ild tell of some hairbreadth 
^^^ :f rom a tiger in India, but no ; he 



BURLESON'S BLUNDERS 

San Francisco.— After a year of 
blunder, inefficiency and autocratic 
mismanagement that has given public 
ownership a lasting black eye, Post- 
master General Burleson has re- 
turned to private control of telegraph 
and telephone systems of the United 
States, says Editor Barry, of the Star. 

"Wlhether intentionally or not, 
Burleson had undone in twelve 
months the educative efforts of for- 
ward-looking leaders extending ov^er 
a period of many years. Whenever, 
in time to come, there is agitation 
for government ownership or con- 
trol, the stupid blundering of Burle- 
son will be pointed to as a horriblt 
example of taking public utilities out 
of control of the profiteers and ex- 
ploiters who have manipulated them 
for their own ends since the begm- 
ning. 

"To Burleson's bungling 'nothing- 
to-arbitrate* policy may be traced 
directly the nation-wide strike of the 
telegraphers and the local telephone 
tie-ups that demoralized business for 
several weeks." 
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organize and to demand higher wages 
and shorter hours of labor. They 
entered into agreements with their 
employers and demanded fairer 
treatment than had been accorded 
them in the past. Most employers 
resented these pretentions, as they 
were called, and determined to resist 
the unions to the bitter end. The 
employers began a propaganda in 
many lands, especially in southeast- 
ern Europe, to encourage workmen 
to come to America. Since that time 
millions of workers have come here 
as to a New Eldorado, expecting to 
become rich in a few years and then 
return to live in luxury and idleness 
all the remaining years of their lives. 
This had been promised them, and 
they believed these tales. They came 
here only to fall victims to employ- 
ment agencies. When the labor 
market was overstocked they were 
compelled to sell their labor for the 
lowest possible wages. They were 
compelled to live in dismal and un- 
sanitary quarters. In quarters so 
disgustingly filthy that it would make 
one sick at heart to even record it. 
It is not strange, therefore, that so 
many are violent and others sullen 
in their discontent. Of course, the 
hostile attitude of many employers 
to labor unions has prevented the 
Americanization of the foreigners to 
a great extent. Many large employ- 
ers of labor keep their men divided 
as much as possible, refusing to em- 
ploy more than 15 per cent of any 
one nationality. 

Many employers right here in New 
York (where, as a rule, the best em- 
ployers in the world are found) have 
set themselves against the organiza- 
tion of labor unions. The right and 
duty of workmen to organize unions 
and bargain collectively ought to be 



NEW YORK, N. Y. 

To the Editor: 

Labor and Loyalty 

How to weld into a loyal and com- 
pact whole the various peoples oi 
America is one of the most impor- 
tant problems of our age. Nations 
are really great only when they be- 
come united in all the essentials 
which distinguish them as nations. 
The peoples composing each nation 
may not be of the same race, nor 
the same color, but they must be one 
in national ideal and purpose. 

We all know that there are among 
us a vast number of foreign-speaking 
peoples who have no sympathies 
with and less respect for our Amer- 
ican ideals of government. Many of 
these, just free from the rule of class 
prejudice and brutality, are discon- 
tented and bitter in spirit They 
furnish fruitful soil for the radical 
and the extremist of every type. Let 
us, as loyal Americans, who love our 
country better than any party or 
class, recognize the factors that en- 
ter into the problem before we at- 
tempt to formulate any program of 
Americanization. The problem is 
due, so it seems to me, far less to 
the presence of foreigners than to our 
own carelessness in reference to the 
conditions under which these foreign- 
ers live and multiply. The evident 
discontent and open defiance of law 
and order which characterizes so 
many is a matter so serious as to de- 
serve our most earnest attention. 

Many of these foreigners have 
been induced to come to America by 
the misleading appeals of steamship 
companies. The workmen of a gen- 
eration ago, in many states, began to 
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self-evident. It is not so, however, 
to many large employers. Is it pos- 
sible to suppose that workers would 
toil year after year, century after 
century, at the same kind of work 
and never join their forces for the 
purpose of promoting their mutual 
interest? It is unthinkable. They 
would indeed be worse than dumb- 
driven cattle if such a thing were 
possible. The object of labor unions 
is well understood by all who have 
interested themselves to any extent 
in industrial problems. The labor 
union is a promoter of real national- 
ism. Here in America, of real Amer- 
icanism. A real devotion to the 
ideals of America. It is a demo- 
cratic body — that is, it ought to be — 
and if it is not, it is the fault of the 
members who allow a few unprinci- 
pled officials to run the union. Ques- 
tions of trade and policy are debated 
in open meeting. That is, they 
ought to be. In this way only can 
men learn to look at all quest'ons, 
not only as individuals, but as a group. 
This means teamwork, so often re- 
ferred to by the modern promoters 
of efficiency. The members, what- 
ever their nationality or previous 
condition of servitude, meet on terms 
of equality. To be sure, the aggres- 
sive and the belligerant have most to 
say, but that is because they are ag- 
gressive and belligerant and not be- 
cause of any peculiar privilege that 
they have. By united action the la- 
bor union is able to enter into agree- 
ments with employers and thus have 
a part in formulating the conditions 
under which they shall work. 

But like everything else in this 
strange welter of a world, the labor 
condition in our land, and every- 
where else for that matter, is in a 
deplorable condition. First of all, 
only one man in ten of wage work- 
ers is a member of a trade union. 
In England this proportion is exactly 
reversed — nine men in ten are mem- 
bers of trade unions. Evidently we 
are still in the babyhood period of 
trade unionism. 

The great number of foreigners 



among our wage earners has a ten- 
dency to prevent the rapid growth 
of trade unions in this country. 
Many of these are unskilled workers. 
They do not speak our language, and 
so are unable to associate on terms 
of fellowship. They do not attempt 
to join our labor unions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, our labor leaders do not 
seem to care whether they join our 
unions or not. This results in the 
virtual exclusion of all unskilled 
workers. 

In other lands the value and neces- 
sity of labor unions are now^ recog- 
n'zed. Here, however, certain great 
labor-employing concerns have taken 
a determined stand against them. 
This opposition is a mistake, and 
time will prove, if nothing else can, 
that it is a mistake of the most seri- 
ous nature. How certain great busi- 
ness managers and commercial lead- 
ers can be so blind to this fact is 
hard to understand. Do they wish to 
substitute for labor unions the an- 
archy of Bolshevism and I. W. W. 
ism? Of course they do not, but that 
is just what will take place if they 
succeed in destroying labor unions. 
The most menacing labor troubles 
have arisen among the less skilled 
and unorganized workers, not among 
the skilled and organized. The 
granite cutters, for instance. When 
did the last strike of that splendid 
organization occur? What shalt be 
done under these circumstances? 
The first thing that suggests itself is 
this: There must be no more urging 
of credulous foreigners to emigrate 
to this country by means of false 
appeals and promises of great wealth 
and comfort. To be sure, our coun- 
try is but half developed, but let us 
remember that the true development 
of any country must be read in the 
happiness and moral strength of its 
people. Riches and material develop- 
ment, purchased at the cost of dis- 
content and moral weakness, is a 
loss, not a gain. Again, there must 
be a change on the part of employ- 
ers toward labor unions. The em- 
ployers must learn to co-operate 
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with them in every proper and 
legitimate way. The need of collec- 
tive bargaining must be recognized 
and both sides must learn to make 
and keep agreements. Anything less 
than this is short sighted and is 
bound to result in loss to all con- 
cerned. 

In addition to this there must be 
some radical change in the methods of 
labor unions. Workers must be 
urged to join the unions. They should 
be accepted, at least, when they apply 
for admission to the unions. This is 
the first step toward industrial de- 
mocracy; the first step toward genu- 
ine Americanization. Let us as mem- 
bers of labor unions exalt all churches 
and support all reforms. Promote 
all that we possibly can, the erection 
of public schools for the more gen- 
eral education of the people. Let us 
teach foreigners the English lan- 
guage, whether they like it or not, 
and instruct them in American his- 
tory. Let all who desire the Ameri- 
canization of the foreigners learn to 
treat them as human beings, and not 
like animals to be used and abused. 

After all great wars the conditions 
of life are always disturbed. It could 
not be otherwise in the nature of 
things. It takes time for a nation to 
recover and readjust itself to the 
changes that have come upon it. 
After every real scrap some time 
must be taken to gather up the 
pieces; bind uj) wounds; bear the 
dead away and explain how the thing 
happened. After a while time and 
patience will clear up the situation 
and enemies will become friends 
again. Loyalty to the country de- 
mands the exercise of that willing- 
ness to sacrifice and endure, that 
was our glory during the war. Loy- 
alty is as real in peace as it is in 
times of war. As members of trade 
unions we have apparently become 
crazy in our desire to grab and hold 
for ourselves everything in sight. 
Selfishness of class for class and the 
rule of the individual is now upper- 
most. The strike mania has become 
a disease which is creeping nearer 



and nearer to the heart of the nation. 
Let us be loyal citizens first, all the 
time, and every time, and then we 
needs must be loyal trade unionists, 
if not, so much the worse for trade 
unionism. 

Yours truly, 

W. HAVENSTRITE. 
Local No. I. 



ST. LOUIS, MO. 

To the Editor: 

Being the newly elected corres- 
pondent to Journal, I am sorry to 
write this issue that Brother J. W. 
Brandt had met his death in an ele- 
vator shaft at the Swift Packing 
Company Plant, 800 South Vanter- 
venter avenue, Monday, August 18, 
at 9.45 A. M. It has been our first 
violent death since we have been or- 
ganized, twenty-one years, and the 
body was taken to Krone's Under- 
taker Parlor, where the sermon was 
held, Tuesday evening at 7 o'clock, 
for his friends and relatives. Local 
No. 3 was there in a body. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Gale, of 
Chouteau Place Af. E. Church. After 
the sermon the body was sent to Se- 
dalia. Mo. It was accompanied by 
President F. W. Dtoyle and Brother 
J. Brcnton, of Local No. 3; Rev. 
Gale, Rev. Hunt and relatives. The 
burial was Wednesday, at Sedalia, 
Mo. 

Work in the city of St. Louis is 
keeping our members busy. The 
bricklayers, plasterers and masons 
have affiliated with the B. T. C, 
which makes it one hundred per cent, 
organized. All trades are busy. 
Local No. 3 has had an increase: 
Mechanics, 92^/^ cents per hour; 
helpers, 62V2 cents per hour; fore- 
men, $1.03 per hour. 

The Labor Day parade was the 
grandest in the history of St. Louis. 
For the first time the Governor of the 
State, F. D. Gardner, and Mayor of 
St. Louis, Henry W. Keil, and Maytjr 
Harry B. House walked the whole 
line of march with Grand Marshal 
Charles Lammbert, of the Building 
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Trades Council, and then to the pic- 
nic at Forest Park Highlands. It 
was a beautiful day for the parade 
and picnic. 

I. U. E. C. Technical and Practical 
School is a grand success up to the 
present time. 

We have not had a vacation this 
summer. 

Will write more next time. 

W\r. ANGERMEYER. 

Local No. 3. 



PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

To the Editor: 

The war being over, a few of the 
boys decided to take a little fishing 
trip at Rehobeth Beach, Del. Mrs. 
Smith insisted, before starting, that 
we carry a can of sardines with us 
in order that we would be sure of 
eating fish for dinner. 

The accompanying photograph 
proves conclusively that our efforts 
were not in vain. The old boy gave 
me an awful battle to land him, but 
you know the old story, "Don't let 
it throw you/' so I can assure you 
that there was fish enough without 
the sardines. 

Remember me to the boys of the 
local. Trusting that you are enjoy- 
ing good health, I am, as ever, 
Very truly yours, 

BRADLEY SMITH. 

Local No. S. 

Editor's Note. — ^The above illus- 
tration has raised a question in the 
editor's mind whether Brad caught 
the fish while in bathing or if he cast 
the line from the shore. 



MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

To the Editor: 

As this bygone month has been 
more or less broken up by various va- 
cation jaunts by our members, includ- 
ing the writer, we are somewhat at 
a loss of sufficient material at hand 
to forward to our Journal at present. 

We can, although, report all the 
boys at work, with the exception of 
Joe Santner, whom we are sorry to 




"Reel" Evidence of Bradley Smith's 
Yarn 

say met with an accident a few weeks 
ago, he having the misfortune of los- 
ing one of his fingers, this happening 
just when he was making good as a 
mechanic in our profession, to which 
class he aspired to step into a few 
months ago. We all wish him good 
luck in his affliction and hope he will 
suffer no permanent back-set thereby. 

The Haisig Brothers, Charles and 
Otto, are still plying their trade with 
the old-time promptness and agility, 
and motors in their care for repairs 
are promptly put to rights. 

Brother Tom Lovall is known to 
have ventured to Hales Corners to 
the fair; whether to demonstrate 
elevators or buy a nag we do not 
know. The first Monday of each 
month is the Horse Fair Day at this 
nearby village. 

Eric Mueller and Harry Froelich 
are our latest aspirants to the me- 
chanical classification in our craft. 
We all feel that they, so to say 
(have the makings), not those that 
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you roll, but the ability that is nec- 
essary to become acknowledged as 
one fit to go forth. 

Ed. Plantico is at Manitown. Bill 
Binnis at Rockford, not in the camp, 
for he is well over both the age and 
weight limit, but ne'er mind, Bill, we 
will all say, "Hats off to old men." 

John Schmidt has accepted em- 
ployment with Uncle Sam as a post- 
office clerk, and we understand he 
likes his new vocation first rate. 

George Molkentum and Alb. Gen- 
roll are at Kenosha, and Ole Olson 
and F. Rosenberg are at Sheboygan, 
installing six large machines. 

Brother Hepting is at the Pabst 
Brewing Co. job, and we all know 
he is happy, with all the amber fluid 
so nearby. Brother Gus. Bosshart is 
helping him to dispose of as much 
as possible (that is, the work, not the 
2% per cent.). 

Brother Hensel is reported at the 
Ziegler Candy Co., while Brother Bill 
Smith is at present tugging on 
wrenches and swinging tackles with 
the writer on a huny-up garage job. 

Geo. Wormile says he enjoys our 
water-nymphs at La Crosse, so much 
heralded in last month's Journal, 
but let's hand it to them, George, 
"They did it." 

Our former member, Leo. Glueck- 
stein, has ventured into the elevator 
business, under the name of the Al- 
liance Eng. Co., on Martin street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Leo. was formerly 
with the Otis Co. We all wish him 
success in his new endeavor. 

We are all at present much inter- 
ested in rumors of being put on a 
like working basis as our nearby Chi- 
cago brothers, and hope we will be 
rewarded with such a possibility, and 
very soon, for we feel that it will re- 
sult in a lot of good to bosses as 
well as workmen. 

Our business agent, who had a 
blow-out recently (not at his home, 
no such luck nowadays, but on his 
auto-tire), reports that he wishes all 
outside mechanics when coming to 



our city to work would report to him 
when arriving and also visit our 
quarters if possible. If strange in 
our city, he would be. glad to help 
them in locating pleasant hotel ac- 
commodat.ons, and, you know, he 
sports a car, in which he generally 
takes our visiting brothers out rid- 
ing. I could mention other induce- 
ments for all to comply with this re- 
quest, but these appeal to me as the 
most logical. 

The Cudahy Packing Co. strike 
appears settled, but only after the 
troops had to be called and some 
blood shed, which is very unpleas- 
ant to state. 

Well, herewith we will come to an 
end, as all things must, and with best 
wishes to all the craft, I remain, 



Fraternally, 
LOUIS G. 
Local No. 15. 



KOSTER. 




Vice-President John C. MacDonald, 
of Local No. aa, Montreal, 
Canada, in "Fighting Togs" 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 

To the Editor: 

Vice-President John MacDionald, 
in his fighting togs, paid a visit to 
Montreal to organize the elevator 
constructors of that city. After con- 
siderable skirmishing he was success- 
ful in mobilizing the boys who joined 
his army and reorganized old Local 
No. 22. In honor of the good work 
performed, Brother F. J. James, one 
of the members, suggested that Jack 
don the uniform that had been worn 
by him during the past four years 
on the front line in France, he hav- 
ing served in the Forty-second Bat- 
talion, Royal Highlanders of Canada. 
The majority of the members of 
Local No. 22 have recently returned 
from the trenches and are now or- 
ganizing in order that they may en- 
joy the fruits of their battle for 
freedom and democracy. 

Local No. 22, Montreal, Canada. 



USES FOR LEFT-HAND DRILLS 

No doubt many mechanics have 
never heard of left-hand drills and 
would regard them as a joke, yet 
they are a useful thing in many shops. 
These drills have their flutes cut in 
the opposite direction to the ordi- 
nary, and to cut they must, there- 
fore, be turned in the opposite or 
left-hand direction. They may be 
obtained from any drill manufac- 
turer at practically the same price 
as the ordinary drill. 

They are useful when, for some 
reason or other, a regular drill "digs" 
in or sticks in the cut. A common 
example is the drilling out of a hole 
that has threads in it. The points of 
a regular drill would catch in the 
• threads and make a slow and poor 
job. A left-hand drill will cut over 
the angle of the threads, not into 
them, and do it easily and quickly. 
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Jn iipmonam 



WHEREAS, Almighty God, in His wisdom, has called from 
the Shores of Time 

Srotifpr Jot^n H. Srandt 

a mjember of Local Union No. 3, I. U. E. C, of St Louis, Mo., and 

WHEREAS, During the many years he has been a member 
of the International Union of Elevator Constructors he has taken 
an active part in and fought valiantly for the advancennent of his 
fellownuin and for all things pertaining to the welfare of all 
people, and 

WHEREAS, We, the members of Local Union No. 3, have 
always found him to be faithful and true to his family, his friends 
and to his organdzation, which stamped him asl a man worthy of 
our highest esteem; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the nuembers of Local Union No. 3, 
of the International Union of Elevator Constructors, unite in ex- 
tending our sincerest S3m:ipathy to his wife and family and to his 
many intimate friends in thie, their hour of sorrow, on the loss of 
a true husband and father, a loving relative and a constant friend, 
whose absence we also mourn; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our 
dfficial Journal for publication, also to his family, and that they be 
spread upon the minutes of our local union. 

FRED. W. DOYLE, President 

WM. ANGERMEYER, Business Agent 

Local Union No. 3, St. Louis, I. U\. E. C. 
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■EREAS, God, in His infinite wisdom dec 
Tthly scenes our friends and fellow-worker 

IBrnttfrr (grnrgp filfa!)]| 
lBrD%r Mm. Whrliilrg 



p- the members of Elevator Constructors' U 

""^^ng their sterling worth a& men and abl 

^unionists, whose wilhngness and afLxiety to 

^^ <is those with whom they worked^ realise 

^^ ^ by their co-workers; and 

lEREAS, To show our sympathy and regn 
smbership; be it 

^SOLVED, That we extend to their fainili 
lerc sympathy in their bereavement 

DANIEL A, PHILLIPS, President 
WILLIAM a WYMAN, Recordini 
^ ^ifccal No. 39. L U. E. C. 
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j Director)) of Local Unions f 
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NOTICE TO SECRETARIES OF Correspondent to Journal— Walter 
LOCAL UNIONS Snow, 673 W. Madison St 
Local Secretaries are requested to 



peruse the Directory of Officers and L^^al No. 3, St. Louis. Mo. Meets 

inform the Editor if there have been ^,5^ ^^^ t^ird Thursdays in month 

any changes made that do not appear ^^ ^nity Hall, 2651 and 2653 Locust 

m the Journal. Street. 

LOCAlTuNIONS ^ President-Fred. Doyle, 6356 Scanlan 

Ave. 

Local No. I, New York City, N. Y. Vice-President— Dean Patterson, 4219 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays in ^V. A. Easton Ave. 

each month at Central Opera House, Recording Secretary-Louis Volk. 4719 

205 E. 67th St. During July, August. Michigan Ave. 

September, second Thursday in month, pjnancial Secretary— O. P. Klein, 447 

Office and day room, 208 E. 54th St. Eichelberger Ave. 

Telephone-Plaza 4448. Treasurer— F. H. * Burmester. 5362 

Day Secretary— Frank Eagan, 208 E. Moffitt Ave. 

54th St. Business Agent — Wm. Angermeyer, 

President— Andrew Eagan, 208 E. 54th 2651 Locust St., phone Central 586. 

Street. Correspondent to Journal — Wm. Anger- 
Vice-President — Ted Zatrapelak, 208 E. meyer 825 Angelna St. 

54th St. ' * 

Recording Secrctar>' — H. DeGranby, 287 

Audubon Ave. Local No. 4, Boston, Mass. Meets 

Financial Secretary-John McCarthy, second and fourth Thursdays in 

208 E 54th St month at 386 Harrison Ave. 

Treasurer-.r>ed Grant, 208 K 54th St. President^J. Frank Dutton, 6 Wain- 

Business Agent-Ed. Smith, office at ^^K^t St., Dorchester. 

Central Opera House, telephone, Plaza Vice-President-Frank Bean, 33 Gay- 

4448; Chas.E.Tiernan, 208 E. 54th St. head St.. Roxbury. 

Correspondent to Journal-Wm. Haven- Recording Secretary-Wkn. J. Gas- 

serly, 104 Geneva Ave., Roxbury. 

Tel., Roxbury 1651M. 

Local No. a, Chicago, IlL Meets first Financial Secretary— Wm. Rosbor- 

and third Monday in month at 673 ough, 20 Crocker St., Somerville. 

W. Madison St., Rooms 504-505. Treasurer— Olaf Benson, 519 Golum- 

President— Wm. Turner, 760 S. Kost- bus Ave. 

ner Ave. Business Agent — ^J. G. Macdonald, 

Vice-President— R. Osborn, 4629 S. 386 Harrrison Ave. 

St. Louis Ave. Correspondent to Journal — ^J. G. Mac- 
Recording Secretary— William Pease, donald, 386 Harrison Ave. 

135 1 S. Karlov Ave. 

Financial Secretary — J. Dorack, 1230 Local No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. Meets 

S. Avers Ave. first and third Tuesday in month at 

Treasurer— L. Larson, 3250 Evergreen Bricklayers* Hall, 707 N. Broad St. 

Avenue. President — Charles P. Fisher, 2516 

Business Agent — Walter Snow, 673 Corlies St. 

W. Madison St., Rooms 501-502, Vice-President — C. Wolf, 3013 N. 

Phone, Haymarket 723. Warnock St. Phone, Tioga 75^4 W. 
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Recording Secretary — VVm. B. McAl- 

ister, 128 N. Wilton St. 
Financial Secretary — John Young, 

4617 Ludlow St. 
Treasurer— J. S. Irwin, 3637 N. 17th 

Street. 
Business Agent — Robert Smith, 210 

Heed Bldg., 1213 Filbert St., Phone 

Locust 5531. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. B. 

Klacalister. 



Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets 
first and third Wednesdays in 
month at Washington Trust Co. 
Building, Fifth Ave. and Washing- 
ton St., 5th floor. 

President— W. F. Hopkins, 1308 
Protchard St., 20th Ward, Sheri- 
dan P. O. 

Vice-President— J. G. Hopkins, 6108 
Broad St. 

Recording Secretary — C. E. Dunn, 159 
Henderson St., N. S. 

Financial Secretary — G. J. Husak, 
2020 Sarah St., S. S. 

Treasurer — ^J. A. Cryder, 756 Wood- 
bourne Ave. 

Business Agent — H. Dl Rowan, Room 
507, Washington Trust Co. Bldg., 
Fifth Ave. and Washington St. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^Jack 
Schultz, 317 Sweetbriar St. 



Local No. 7, Baltimore, Md. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in 
month at Carpenters Hall, 715 N. 
Eutaw St. 

President — W. Koerber, 3639 Dorsey's 
Lane. 

Vice-President — N. Long, Morrell 
Park, Md. 

Recording Secretary — L. O. Dorsey, 
241 1 W. North Ave. 

Financial Secretary — H. Holland, 
2237 East North Ave. 

Treasurer — ^J. H. Fox, 920 W. Fay- 
ette St. 

Business Agent — ^Wm. Dowllng, 214 
S. Sticker Street. 



Local No. 8, San Francisco, Cal. 

Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Harmony Hall, 200 Guer- 
rero St. 
President — Ed. Poole, 1621 Dolores 
Street 



Vice-President — Edw. McGee, 3662 
Twentieth St. 

Financial Secretary — E. Maring, 2629 
Diamond St. 

Recording Secretary — ^Wm. Manley, 
1607 Wbolsey St., Berkeley. 

Business Agent — E. W. McGee, 3662 
Twentieth St. 

Treasurer — J. W. Carlen, 5368 Locks- 
ley Ave., Oakland. 

Correspondent to Journal- -Wm. 
Manley, 1607 Woolsey St., Berkeley. 



Local No. 9, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meets first and third Fridays in 

the month at Union Temple Hall, 

24 Washington Ave., S. 
President — Emil Skoglund, 1414 Penn 

Ave., N. 
Vice-President— C. K. Wisehart, 4223 

Blaisdale Ave. 
Recording Secretary — E. T. Spriggs, 220 

Lowry Annex, St. Paul. 
Financial Secretary — Swan Barton, 

3542 Dupont Ave., N. 
Treasurer — E. T. Spriggs, 220 Lowry 

Annex, St. Paul. 
Business Agent — Jerry Provo, 3338 

i8th Ave., So. 



Local No. 10, Washington, D. C. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 

in the month at Pythian Temple, 

Ninth St., above K. N. W. 
President — Chas. F. Crump, Ballston, 

Va. 
Vice President — Harry A. Landon, 

404 R. L Ave., N. W. 
Recording Secretary — Robt. Zimmer- 

H. 24 Seaton Place, N. E. 
Financial Secretary — J. F. Herrity, 

Ballston, Va. 
Treasurer— J. O. Whiting, 906 

Seventh St., S. W. 
Business Agent — ^John W. Proctor, 

Ballston, Va. 
Correspondent to Journal — John W. 

Proctor, Ballston, Va. 



Local No. II Cincinnati, Ohio. Meets 
first and third Fridays in month at 
Bricklayer's Hall, Clarke and John 
Streets. 

President— H. C. Weeks. 

Vice-President — Conrad Marqua, 615 
State Ave. 
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Recording Secretary — William Vos- 

lamber, 2900 Jefferson Ave. 
Financial Secretary — B. J. Vceneman, 

1054 Rittenhouse St. 
Treasurer — Hairy Barwick, 1131 Gest 

Street. 
Business Agent — B. J. Vceneman, 1054 

Rittenhouse St. 



Local No. I a, Kansas City, Mo. 

Meets first and third Thursdays in 
month at Labor Temple, 14th and 
Woodland Sts. 

President — H. L. Altman, 3816 An- 
derson St. 

Vice-President — L. H. Wilson, 1125 
Hasbrook, Kansas City, Kans. 

Recording Secretary — L. H. Skaggs, 
4937 Prospect Ave. 

Financial Secretary — J. W. Boyd, 
2412 Indiana Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. H. 
Pomeroy, 4201 Agnes Ave. 



Local No. 14, Buffalo, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
Johnson Park Hall, Cor. Johnson 
Park and S. Elmwood Ave. 

President — Edw. Deuchler, 32 Indian 
Church Road. 

Vice-President — J. Reichard, 16 Per- 
shing Ave. 

Recording Secretary — A. DeLamarter, 
43 W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
F. N. Steep, 35 Coe Place. 

Business Agent — A. DteLamarter 43 
W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. L. 
Johnson, 307 Niagara St. 



Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Wisconsin Hall, 861 Twelfth 
Street. 

President — G. Lorenz, Room 205 Bris- 
bane Hall, 528 Chestnut St 

Vice President — Fred J. Rosenberg, 
Jr., 1 120 N. Pierce St. 

Recording Secretary — Louis J. Vier- 
thaler, 1366 Buffum St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
H. J. Olson. 1 120 Seventeenth St. 



Business Agent — G. Lorenz. Res., 894 
Thirty-third St. Office, Brisban-e 
Hall, 528 Chestnut St. 

Correspondent to Journal — Louis 
Koster, 417 Twenty-third Ave. 



Local No. 16, New Orleans, La. 

Meets first and third Thursday in 
month at Exchange Place, near Ca- 
nal St. 

President— S. A. Wooledge, 2635 Mi- 
lan St. 

Vice-President — John Carey, 1548 
Constance St. 

Recording Secretary — Robt Pattison, 
2910 Palmyra St 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Anthony Suhren, 2451 Leharpe St. 



Local No. 17, Cleveland, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Cleveland Federation of 
Labor Hall, 310 Prospect Ave. 

President — Henry Roentgen, 1977 W. 
looth St. 

Vice-President— Rolle B. Lake, 7817 
Lockyear Ave. 

Recording Secretary — J. L Lloyd, 1108 
E. 74th St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Charles Spoerke, 3126 W. 43d St. 

Business Agent — ^John Bishop, 2450 E. 
Qth St., phone, Main 2887. 

Correspondent to Journal — L. Par- 
ker, 9928 Denison Avenue. 



Local No. 18, Los Angeles, CaL Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Labor Temple, 538 Maple Ave. 

President — Jas. Mclntire, 4620 Wads- 
worth St. 

Vice-President — Geo. Beckwith, Alta- 
dena. Cal. 

Recording Secretary — Charles R. 
Glaeser, 412 S. Daly St. 

Financial Secretary — William Little^ 
3930 Dossey St. 

Treasurer — D wight F. Copley, Box 
964, Bell, Cal. 

Correspondent to Journal — Geo. Mi- 
kelson, 839 E. 46th St. 



Local No. 19, Seattle, Wash. Meets 
first Thursday in month at Labor 
Temple, 6th and University. 

President — Alexander Parks, 7829 
Straud Ave. 
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Vice-President — Wm. Tabor, 420 East 

73rd St. 
Recording Secretary — L. S. Grandy, 

815 E. 75th St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer. — 

F. H. Bitter, 2513 Sixth Ave. 
Business Agent — Perry Dashnow, 734 

Post Street. 
Correspondent to Journal — ^Joe Mc- 

Leod, 8312 Fifth Ave., S. 



Local No. ai, Dallas, Tex. Meets first 
and third Tuesdays in month at La- 
bor Temple, Young and Evergreen 
Streets. 

President— M. E. Byrd, 436 W. Page 
Street. 

Vice-President— W. G. Sparks, 1821 
Gould St. 

Recording Secretary — Chas. Byus, c]o 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Financial Secretary — J. Hallmark, 408 
Penbrook St. 

Business Agent— Chas. Byers, care of 
Otis Elevator Co. 



Local No. 23, Portland, Ore. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Dammien Hall, 4th and 
Washington Sts. 

President— Geo. Fiandt, 1274 E. Tay- 
lor St 

Vice-President — Chas. Hobbs, 170 
Twelfth St. 

Recording Secretary — ^J. Geil, 613 
Mulberry St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
R. V. Clark, 1021 E. 28th St., N. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. Geil, 
613 Mulberry St. 



Local No. a4, Birmingham, Ala. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

month at Brown Marx Building, ist 

and 20th Sts. 
President — Thomas Rogers, 2323 

Second Ave. 
Vice-President— C. W. Horton 
Financial Secretary — L Smith 
Recording Secretary — J. B. Oldham, 

229 Woodward Bldg. 
Treasurer — R. C. Gilmore 
Business Agent— J. B. Oldham, 2^ 

Woodward Bldg. 



Local No. as, Denver, CoL Meets 

second and fourth Thursdays in 

month at Club Building, 1729 Ara- 

phoe St. 
President — G. Dl Rogers, 321 Fox 

Street. 
Vice-President — A. E. Utter, 2801 

Gilpin Street. 
Recording Secretary — W. C. Rogers, 

1326 Columbine St. 
Financial Secretary — V. G. Wahl, 761 

Lipan Street. 
Treasurer — D. W. Watson, iii Fox 

Street. 



Local No. 27, Rochester, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Engineers' Hall, yy Main St. 
West. 

President— G. Wider, 85 Lux St. 

Vice-President — E. Angel, 5 Marshal) 
Street. 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 
G. Fegan, 5 Hobson St 

Financial Secretary — C. Johnson, ^2 
Avis St. 

Business Agent — O. Neilsen, 663 
Seward St. 

Correspondent to Journal — Wm. Hem- 
pel, 112 Scranton St. 



Local No. aS, Omaha, Neb. Meets 

second and fourth Fridays in month 

at Labor Temple, i6th and Capital 

Ave. 
President — S. S. Webster, 3426 

Parker St. 
Vice President — F. G. Petersen, 41 15 

Charles St. 
Recording Secretary — O. N. Ketchum, 

2417 Parker St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer— 

R. C. Anderson, 2595 Pratt St. 
Business Agent — D. J. O'Keefc, 1431 

N. 17th Street. 
Correspondent to Journal — F. C. 

Mack, 72nd and Spencer Sts. 



Local No. 30, Memphis, Tenn. Meete 
second and fourth Thursday of eack 
month at Carpenters Hall, 95 S. 2n4 
St. 

President — W. N. daunts, 1024 Cum- 
mings St. 

Vice-President — ^W. M. Fuller, 2161 
Guiton Ave. 
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Recording Secretary — F. Collins, 328 
Winchester Avenue. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — E. 
C. Bailey, 623 Poplar Ave. 

Business Agent — J. W. Kelly, 124 Ex- 
change Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — R, Jones, 502 
Manassas St. 



Local No. 31, Houston, Texas. Meets 

second and fourth Tuesday in 

month at Odd Fellows Hall, 720 

Rusk Avenue. 
President — R. S. Wray, care of Otis 

Elevator Co. 
Vice President — Roy Blanke, care 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Recording Secretary — L. L. Penn, 

1701 Mcllhenney Avenue. 
Financial Secretary — L. L. Penn, 

1701 Mcllhenney Avenue. 
Treasurer — L A. Murphy, Route i, 

Box 163 D. 
Correspondent to Journal — R. E. 

Newe, 604 Prince Bldg. 



Local No. 3a, Atlanta, Ga. Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, 112% Trinity Ave. 

President — J. S. McGloughlin, 13 Va- 
nira St 

Vice President— J. H'. Voyles, 82 
Windsor St. 

Recording Secretary — W. M. Mc- 
Gloughlin, 13 Vanira St. 

Financial Secretary — H. H. Hughes, 
268 So. Pryor St. 

Business Agent — F. R. Martin, 60 
Neal St. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. S. 
Radford, Oakhurst, Decatur, Ga. 



Local No. 33, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Meets second and fourth Monday 

in month. 
President— W. D. Ferrfs, 1518 Capitol 

Avenue. 
Vice-President — O. Stanley, 1022 12th 

Street. 
Recording Secretary — ^Jos. C. Frost, 

2424 Elizabeth Street 
Financial Secretary — D. Van Wyk, 

R. 4, Box 247. 
Treasurer — B. L. Snell. 710 Dixon St 
Business Agent — ^J. R. Lang, 515 W, 

4th St. 



Correspondent to Journal — D. Van 
Wyk, R. 4, Box 247. 

Local No. 34, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
at Labor Temple, 138 W. Wash- 
ington St 

President — Chas. S. Dunlap, 346 N. 
Noble St 

Vice-President — ^John Noll, 912 North 
La Salle St 

Recording Secretary — Howard Osti- 
weg. Labor Temple. 

Treasurer — Glenn Cruzan, 846 Tem- 
ple Ave. 

Business Agent — E. H. Large, 602 
Dtorman St 

Correspondent to Journal — C. B. 
Tyler, Terre Haute, Ind. 



Local No. 35, Albany, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Federation Hall, 106 State 
Street. 

President — Wm. J. Long, 16 Barrow St. 

Vice-President— J. McCarthy, 156 Ham- 
ilton St. 

Recording Secretaiy — Chas. Nichol- 
sen, 58 Elberon Place. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — ^A. 
H. Anderson, 48 19th St., Troy, N. Y. 

Correspondent to Journal — Chas. 
Nicholsen, 58 Elberon Place. 



Local No. 36, Detroit, Mich. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at Fraternity Hall, 140 First St 

President— Thos. LahiflF, 1452 Mc- 
Kinley St 

Vice-President — Herman Trusc, 1099 
Twenty-third St 

Recording Secretary — ^Thos. Schwei- 
gert, 851 Eastlawn Avenue. 

Financial Secretary — E. Hazell, 44 
Leicester Court 

Treasurer — Alex. Simpson, 218 Tire- 
man Ave. 

Business Agent — ^J. Julien, 408 Hodges 
Bldg. Phone, Main 1455; Residence, 
West 89J. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. T. An- 
derson, 431 Berwick Ave. 



Local No. 37, Columbus, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Hall, 171% N. 
High <^^ 
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President — Paul Smith, 970 Delaware 

Avenue. 
Vice President — Carl Nacgcic, 645 S. 

Park St. 
Recording Secretary — ^John T. Curran, 

385 Lexington Ave. 
I'inancial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Geo. Iledrick, 190 N. 19th St. 
Business Agent — G. Weber, 640 S. 5th 

Street. 
Correspondent to Journal — Carl Nae- 

gele. 645 S. Park St. 



Local No. 38, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Meets first and third Thursdays at 
Walker's Dank Bldg. 

President — A. M. Thaxton, Farming- 
ton. Utah. 

Vice-President— W. R. Clark, 137 
Vidas Ave. 

Recording Secretary — E. R. O'Neill, 
361 E. 2ist South St. 

Financial Secretary — C. B. Miller, 
i8th Floor, Walker Bank Building. 

Treasurer — Frank Sheppard, 170 Clay- 
bourne Ave. 



Local No. 39, Providence, R. I. Meets 

lirst and third Fridays in month at 

Peck's Hall, 27 Westminster St. 
President — Daniel A. Phillips, 22 

Wendell St., Riverside, R. I. 
Vice-President — Chas. O'Rielcy, 55 

Langdon St. 
Recording Secretary — Wm. Wyman, 

Slocum, R. L 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Henry, 80 Warren Ave., 

Pawtucket, R. I. 
Business Agent — J. D. Cote, 4 Main 

St., Natick, R. I. 



Local No. 40, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Meets every second Friday in 

K. of C. Building, Hazel St. 
President — Thomas Sturgeon, 634 

Pine St. 
Vice-President — Don. H. Foltz. 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. D. Lawrence, 123 St. Louis Ave. 
Financial Secretary — G. H. Pardcy, 

1020 Burkley Ave. 
Correspondent to Journal — G. H. 

Pardey. 



Local No. 41, Springfield, Mass. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

each month at Cooks and Waiters' 

Hall, 275 Dwight St. ^ 

President — J. W. Foy, 10 Armory 

Court. 
Vice-President— Edw. Wik, 8 Searle 

Street. 
Recording Secretary — Thos. Lohan, 

26 Wolcott St. 
Financial Secretary — E. Ohon, 29 

Woodside Terrace. 
Treasurer — Thos. Lohan, 26 Wolcott 

Street 



Local No. 42, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

President — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Vice-President— Bert Gower, 846 Wil- 
lard St., S. E. 

Recording Secretary — E. Prinz, R. F. 
D. No. 9. 

Treasurer — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Business Agent — Melvin Griswold, 
515 Adams St., S. E. 

Correspondent to Journal — E. Prinz, 
R. F. D. No. 9. 



Local No. 43, Utica, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Friday in month 

at Labor Temple, Devereaux and 

Charlotte Streets. 
President — Fred Kirwin, 904 Mary St. 
Vice-President — Chas. Austin, 816 

Park Avenue. 
Recording Secretary — Frank E. 

Batchelor, 1304 Neilson St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Harry Kates, 907 Downer Avenue. 
Business Agent — John Rees, 1414 

Sunset Avenue. 



Local No. 44, Toledo, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at C. L. U. Hall, Cherry and Sum- 
mit Sts. 

President — Geo. Davis, 758 Lotus St. 

Vice President — J. Flick, care Otis 
Elevator Co. 

Recording Secretary — A. L. Larson, 
care Otis Elevator Co. 

Financial Secretary — J. H. Biddlc, 
care Haughton Elevator Co. 

Treasurer — A. L. Larson, care Otis 
Elevator Co. 
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Business Agent — A. L. Larson, care 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Correspondent to Journal— A. L. 

Larson, care Otis Elevator Co. 



Correspondent to Journal— Frank 
Moore. 



Local No. 45, Akron, Ohio. Meets 

every Tuesday at C. L. U. Hall, 

5 East Buchtel St. 
President — James Gilbert — 743 Bisson 

Avenue. 
Recording Secretary — Victor Meu- 

nier, 96 S. College St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Wm. Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 
Business Agent — /. H. Crozier, 242 

Lake St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Wni. 

Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 



Local No 46, Rock Island. 111. Meets 

Industrial Home Building, Rock 

Island, 111. 
President — F. W. Harris, 1829 24th 

Ave., Molinc, III. 
Vice-President — A. C. Gustafson. 

519^2 Nineteenth St. 
Recording Secretary — R. F. Harris, 

8251^2 Fifth Ave., Moline, 111. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

R. F. Harris, 825'/.' Fifth Ave., 

Moline, 111. 
Business Agent — C. F. South wick, 518 

W. 9th St., Davenport. Iowa. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. C. 

Tirant, 2715 .^^ixtccuih Avenue, 

Moline, 111. 



Local No. 47, Worcester, Mass. Meets 
first and third Friday in month in 
Labor Temple, 62 Madison St. 

President — Michael J. Keating, 30 
Wachusette St. 

Recording Secretary — John Lund- 
quist, 180 Vernon Street. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Owen B. Lloyd, 263 Chandler St. 



Local No. 48, Charleston, W. Va. 

Meets third Monday in month. 
President— C. A. Plaster, 403 Pcnn 

Ave. 
Recording Secretary — C. T. BuUing- 

ton, South Charleston, W. Va. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. T. Bullington, South Charleston, 

W. Va. 
Business Agent — R. Hoffman, 1440 

Madison St. 



Local No. 49, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Meets first and third Thursday in 

month at Moose Hall, 127 E. Bay St. 
President— J. H. Van Alstyne, 182.S 

E. Union St. 
Vice-President — Willie Gundlack, 

1835 Hill St. 
Recording Secretary — John H. Vin- 

ing, 1201 Lackawanna Ave. Phone, 

Phile 5842W. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

John II. Vining. 1201 Lackawanna 

Ave. 
Business Agent — B. E. Curry, 210 E. 

Forryth St. 
Correspondent to Journal — T>. W. 

Rail, 645 Charles St. 



Local No. 50, Toronto, Canada. 

Meets second and fourth Monday 

in month at Toronto Labor Tem- 
ple. 
President — Wm. Summers, 46 Morse 

Street. 
Vice-President — Wm. J. Adams, 49 

Panchcr Avenue. 
Recording Secretary — J. Wolfcnden, 

39 Doel Avenue. 
Financial Secretary — F. Stackdale, 27 

Vnnaul Street. 

Treasurer — J. Clark, 321 Bain Ave. 

nue. 
Business Agent — W. Summers, 46 

Morse Street. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. J. 

Adams, 49 Pancher .\ venue. 



INITIATED 

Local Xo. 2 — A. Shechan 
1). Sponc 
C. Griswold 
F. Rosgard 
W. Hagelstein 
L«)cal Xo. 3 — .\. F. Anderson 
Local Xo. 4 — James D. Roberts 
John Knies 
James Buchanan 
Henry Parkinson 
P. (). Day 
Local No. 5 — Jt)hn Connaughton 
Local No. 8 — Pete Martinich 
T. Home 
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Local No. 


1 1- J. Slahl 






SUSPENDED 




1'. (;. \)vyv 


Local 


No. 


3—\{. A. Leach 


Local No. 


i6 — George Rice 


Local 


No. 


7 — Frank Spetzler 




G. L. Zimmerman 


Local 


No. 


8— C. Bargewell 




Frank Stockbridge 


Local 


No. 


14 — J. Mahoney 




Fred Brecktel 


Local 


No. 


15 — James Petrasek 


Local No. 


17-W. Gailer. Jr. 


Local 


No. 


21— V. 0. Wallis 




S. Staley 


Local 


No. 


21— A. A. Byer 


lx)cal No. 


i&— Percy D. B. Paul 


Local 


No. 


34—0. E. Linnvillc 


Local No. 


21— R. M. Walker 
Lee Kelso 






A. Suhre 
F. Priller 




T. T. Phnnmer 


Local 


No. 


36— Otto H. Grimm 




K. U. Williams 
John Calvin 


Local 


No. 


42— Charley Henry 










Local No. 


31 — Vernon R. Shaw 






EXPELLED 






Local 


No. 


II— A. J. Dean 


Local No. 


34— Frank E. Weir 


Local 


No. 


34 — 0. V. Lepper 


Local No. 


35— Chas. T. Joslin 






N. B. Poyser 


Local No. 


36— Louis Tartiff 
Geo. Lattier 












PRECLUDED 




Ed. Weyersmiller 


Local 


No. 


5— Harrv File 




Calvin Vert 






J. Wehr 


Local No. 


39— Robert Johnson 
Edmund C. Terrio 


Local 


No. 


8— W. J. Ellis 
H. Green 
A. Zimmer 




REINITIATED 


J. E. Roberts 
Gus Egli 


Local No. 


16 — Henry Brocher 




^ 



REINSTATED 

Local No. 17 — O. C. Rouse 



CLEARANCE CARDS ISSUED 


Card 


Local 




No. 


No. 




1499 


6— L. D. McMunn 


1500 


17-A. 


Simonson 


1501 


25-NL 


Freidman 


1502 


5-L. 


D. Ryan 



CLEARANCE CARDS DEPOSITED 

Card Local 

No. No. 

1488 24— C W. Horton 

1492 18 — Edwin Birnie 

1495 39 — Ira Cruckshank 

1496 39— Wells Parker 
1499 9 — L. D. McMunn 



WITHDRAWAL CARDS ISSUED 

Card Local 
No. No. 
A 1 70 2 — J. Fitzpatrick 



DECEASED 

Local No. 3— John W. Brandt 
Local No. 37— Allen E. Wark 
Local No. 39 — George Rhody 

William Whelpley 

REMITTANCES 

Date Local 

Aug. 'No. 

14 15— P. C. Tax, etc. 

14 46—- P. C. Tax, etc. 

14 19 — P. C. Tax, etc., journals and 

supplies. 
r6 36— P. C. Tax, etc. 
18 34 — On account. 
j8 4(>— On account (P. C. Tax, etc.) 
18 31— A\ C. Tax, etc. (On account) 

20 II — P. C. Tax, etc., journals and 

supplies. 

21 40 — On account. 

25 42 — P. C. Tax, etc., supplies. 
23 17 — P. C. Tax, etc., supplies. 

26 16 — P. C. Tax, etc., supplies. 

26 27 — P. C. Tax, etc. 

27 I4^P. C. Tax, etc. 

28 23 — P. C. Tax, etc., supplies. 
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(REMITTANCES Continued) 

Sept. 
2 30 — P. C. Tax, etc. 
2 30 — Initiation fees, etc. 
2 8 — I Clearance card. 

2 ^i) — P: C. Tax, etc., supplies. 
2 2^ — P. C. Tax, etc., supplies. 
10 — P. C. Tax, etc., supplies. 
35— P. C. Tax, etc. 

I — On account. 
j^3 — P. C. Tax, etc. 
3 — ^P. C. Tax, etc. 
1 1— P. C. Tax. etc. 
9 — P. C. Tax, etc. 
6— P. C. Tax, etc. 
8 — ^P. C. Tax, etc., journals. 
T^S — On account. 

12 — P. C. Tax, journals and sup- 
plies. 



3 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

10 

13 

13 

15 



SPECIAL REQUEST TO SECRE- 
TARIES OF LOCAL UNIONS 

Secretaries of local unions are re- 
quested to send in their monthly re- 
ports at the end of each month. 

Secretaries are also requested to 
state international number of mem- 
bers referred to on monthly reports. 



SPECIAL NOTICE 

Any member who does not receive 
his copy of the Journal on account of 
this otKice not having his proper ad- 
dress may procure same from the Re- 
cording Secretary of his T.ocal, as we 
forward all Journals for which we 
have no addresses to that ofiicial. If 
you desire to receive your Journal 
through* the mail, kindly notify the 
Editor, .-.lating your international num- 
ber with old and new address. 



CHILDREN HAVE DEFECTS 

Washington. The estimate that 
three-fourths of the 22,000,000 school 
children in lliis country have health 
defects that contain possibilities of 
future injuries to those prospective 
citizens of the United States is made 



by Dr. Thomas D. Wood in a forth- 
coming volume to be issued by the 
Children's Bureau, Department of 
Labor. 

In announcing this volume, the 
bureau quotes Dr. William R. P. 
Emerson, who estimates that about 
one-third of all school children are 
undernourished, a condition due to 
poverty and to ignorance of dietary 
essentials. As a result, from 20 to 40 
per cent, of those graduating from 
elementary schools are physically 
unfit, he says. 

Major Lewis Tcrman, of Leland 
Stanfo/d Junior University, states 
that 20 per cent, of all the teeth of 
school children are in a more or less 
serious state of decay. This official 
points out that such diseases as rheu- 
matism and heart disease are due to 
dental neglect. 



The Price of the New 

Emblem Button 

Remains the Same 




The style and design are 
the same as the original but- 
ton, proportionately reduced 
to one-half inch diameter. 
Solid gold (guaranteed). 

Price 75 cents 

Orders taken by the Local 
Secretaries. 



TO INSURE PROMPT INSERTION, all official matter and oommunlcatlonH 
Mhoiild reach iMn otTU'e before the SIXTH of the month preeedlniv iiiibllcation. 
FRANK J. SCHNEIDER, Editor 

402-404 Perry Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LABOR 

Out of chaos, out of work, 

I arose and did my work 

While the ages changed and sped 

I was toiling for my bread. 

Underneath my sturdy blows, 

Forests fell and cities arose, 

And the hard, reluctant soil 

Blossomed richly from my toil. 

Palaces and temples grand 

Wrought I with my cunning hand. 

Rich indeed was my reward — 

Stunted soul, and body scarred 

With the marks of scourge and rod. 

I. the tiller of the sod. 

From the cradle to the grave 

Shambled through the world — a slave! 

Crushed and trampled, beaten, cursed. 

Serving best, but served the worst. 

Starved and cheated, gouged and spoiled, 

Still I builded, still I toiled. 

Undernourished, underpaid 

In the world myself had made. 

Up from slavery I rise, 

Dreams and wonder in my eyes, 

After brutal ages past. 

Coming to my own at last. 

I was slave — but I am free! 

I was blind — but I can see! 

T, the builder — I, the maker, 

I, the calm tradition-breaker, 

Slave and serf and clod no longer, 

Know my strength — and who is stronger? 

I am done with ancient frauds 

Ancient lies and ancient gods — 

All the sham is overthrown, 

I shall take and keep my own, 

Unimpassioned. unafraid, 

Master of the World I've made! 

— Berton Braley. 
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In all the daily newspapers of New York, there appeared recently a pro- 
paganda article, inserted as a paid advertisement, and designed to arouse 
bitter animosity towards trades unions and their representatives. This ar- 
ticle was entitled, "The Walking Delegate" and was signed by Alonzo B. 
See, the head of the A. B. See Elevator Company. 

As a contribution to current industrial, economic or social literature Mr. 
See's article at best might be criticized as a piece of utterly futile assininity. 
The article demonstrates nothing except possibly that Mr. See has been so 
busy making elevators and money that lie hasn't even had time to observe 
that the Civil War is over. This is the charitable view to take of it. A less 
charitable view of Mr. See's sudden outbreak against the walking delegates 
with whom he has been dealing for years, would incline a person to advise 
him to dismiss his regular physician and let one of his best elevator me- 
chanics examine his overhead sheaves. Something is wrong with them. 
That's evident. 

Ordinarily, little attention need be paid to such sporadic and erratic out- 
bursts as Mr. See's railings against the walking delegate. But since Mr. 
See, as head of the A. B. See Elevator Company, for many years has em- 
ployed members of the International Union of Elevator Constructors and has 
dealt with this international union and its olViccrs, this publication feels bound 
to take care of Mr. See and give him the courteous answer that his ravings 
invite. The editor of tliis publication has therefore invited Frank Feeney, 
president of the International Union of Elevator Constructors, to reply to 
Mr. See and in this issue will be found the full text of both Mr. See's article, 
"The Walking Delegate," and President Feeney's answer entitled, "The 
Talking Corporation Head." 

If Mr. See has any further remarks to make on this or any other subject 
our columns are open to him and we guarantee him that he will always be 
well cared for no matter what his ailment may be. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the big show will now open, the first and* only 
appearance in captivity of the marvelous, gigantic, ponderous, dexterious, 
ambigious; 

THE WALKING DELEGATE 

By ALONZO B. SEE 

After having been in business for more than thirty-six years, making the 
shop in every sense a home, I find that walking delegates are prowling around 
the shop for the purpose of interfering with my business. This being the 
case, perhaps it might not be amiss to say a word about the walking delegates: 
So long as men are compelled to give money in order to work in peace 
and safety it is untrue to say this is a free country. 

Men must be as free in the pursuit of their vocation as they are to wor- 
ship in the church of their choice. 

Just now it seems to be the fashion with a set of men generally known 
as uplifters to attack business men and to talk on industrial questions of 
which they know nothing. These men do a great deal of harm, for they 
manage to have their words printed, while men who know the facts rarely talk. 
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In the early days of our country town meetings were held, attended by 
most of the people. Those who did not attend quickly learned the facts from 
those who did. That is a thing of the past. If the evil effects of the uphfters 
are to be overcome it must be through the press. 

The uplifter has sometimes been described as a parlor philosopher. Per- 
haps that is as good a way to describe him as any. The parlor philosopher, 
in speaking of business, always uses set phrases; by their use he is able to 
convince himself that he has said something when in reality he has said 
nothing at all. 

One of the pet phrases of the parlor philosopher is that "Labor" is not a 
commodity and cannot be legislated against. The dictionaries tell us that 
labor is mental or physical effort directed to the accomplishment of a desired 
end. Commodities are materials and there is not the slightest relation be- 
tween effort of any kind and materials. Materials or commodities know 
nothing of laws. Laws are passed only relating to the actions of men, and 
the only question involved in law is that the laws passed shall be equitable 
and shall be enforced impartially. 

Another pet phrase of the parlor philosopher, and one he uses almost in- 
cessantly, is the right of "collective bargaining." A synonym of bargain is 
agreement, and men have the right to enter into any agreement they see fit 
so long as they violate no law or invade the rights of others. Practically all 
agreement, bargaining or dealing is done by committees. If a bank decides 
to erect a building a committee is appointed; a club has membership, house 
and other committees. Committees do most of the work for companies of 
men, as it would practically be impossible for large numbers of men like the 
stockholders of a bank to gather together and bargain collectively for any- 
thing. 

Another choice verbal morsel of the parlor philosopher is the conflict 
between "capital" and "labor." How can there be a conflict between the 
money invested in a business and the effort put forth in the business? Of 
course there is no such a thing. If there is a conflict it is between the em- 
ployer and the employed, but there is no such a conflict considering the 
millions of employers and employed. They get along well together. The 
disturbances that afflict our country are caused by the idle mischief-making 
walking delegates. 

Sometimes, in passing by a swamp when all is silent, suddenly a peep is 
heard, then all over the swamp is heard the peeper's note, "Peep, peep, peep!" 
So it is with the parlor philosopher. One of them makes an assertion based, 
not on facts, but on something he imagined. Then all the others repeat his 
words without a question. One such remark is that because the "employer 
has got so far from the employed we suffer the interference with the orderly 
course of business, the rioting, the violence and the invasion of the rights of 
the citizens." 

There was a town well apart from others where the people were happy, 
prosperous and free. The walking delegates decided to get control of the 
industries and the workingmen of that town. In order to get control it 
would have been necessary to resort to the violence and lawlessness that 
always accompany sMch efforts. 

If the shops in that town had been owned by men who had no other 
source of income they would have had to surrender, but it so happened that 
the shops were branches of a large industry, so the owners sent word that 
if there was any interference with the orderly course of the work they would 
shut down the shops till peace was restored. 

As that city was supported almost entirely by that one industry, closing 
the shops would have meant a great loss to all. So one night a number of 
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the citizens went to the room where the organizer and his band were gathered 
and said: "Come with us." The organizer and the others were taken to a dock, 
put on a seagoing tug and taken out to sea. And peace and prosperity and happi- 
ness continued in that city. 

Only a few ever knew what happened; some say they were taken to an- 
other country and so deported. 

It would be an excellent thing for our country if all the walking delegates 
were deported. Most of them, as their names indicate, are foreigners, or 
were born of foreign parents; some of them have never even been naturalized. 

*Teep, peep, peep!" We have all this violence, rioting, lawlessness, 
paralyzing of industries and invasion of the rights of the citizens to go about 
a town undisturbed because the "employer has got so far from the employed." 

An employer who has been in business forty years, who had been a 
workingman, who called his men by their first names, the sons of some of 
v/hose earlier workmen were in his employ, had a happy shop. One day a 
walking delegate came to him and said, "Say, you have got to have your men 
join our organization." What could he do? He did not have enough money 
to stand a long fight, so he had to give in. The men who have suflFered the 
most damnable outrages at the hands of the walking delegates are the small 
manufacturers who have kept close to their workmen, but who have not been 
able to accumulate enough money to withstand their assaults. 

Set phrases never explain anything. Take the expressions: "Labor" is 
in favor of this or that and "Labor" wants this or that. What do they mean? 
There are about 80,000,000 people in the United States who labor with mind 
or hand. The mother labors to bring up her child aright, the child labors to 
learn the lessons. Do these 80,000,000 people gather on some vast plain and 
shout out their desires? No! When a man says "labor" is in favor of some- 
thingr, or "labor" wants something, it simply means that he is repeating the 
words of some walking delegate. So with the expression the rights of "labor." 
There can be only the rights of men, and any one should be ashamed to talk 
on the subject who cannot state clearly and explicitly what these rights arc 
and how they should be guarded, protected and maintained. 

Another set phrase that is often used by the parlor philosopher is or- 
ganized "labor." It would be just as well to speak of organized "think" as to 
speak of organized "labor." There can be only organizations of men. The 
expression organized "labor" is used only to mislead or by those who are 
misled. 

Another favorite expression of the parlor philosopher is "labor" leader. 
If the so-called "labor" leaders lead men, who are the men they lead? Not 
the worthy. Nearly all their crimes have been committed to compel manly, 
self-respecting, competent workmen to submit to their dictation. The only 
men the so-called "labor'* leaders really lead are a let of loafers and the 
bands they have trained to evil deeds. 

When the walking delegates go before legislative committees, or talk 
to have their words quoted in various publications, they keep repeating the 
rights of "labor" and "labor" is not a commodity and use similar other sense- 
less expressions. This is their whole stock in trade. Take this away and they 
have nothing left. 

The parlor philosopher has a constant sneer for business men. Who are 
the business men of our country? They were for the most part poor boys 
who, by the hardest work and often by great sacrifices, have come to the 
positions they now occupy, and there are no finer men in all the world than 
American business men. 

One night two shopmates in their teens were walking and talking of their 
future as boys will talk, when the thought came to one, "the business men of 
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today must all step aside, others must come to take their places," and he said 
to his mate, *'Why may not we be of the business men of the future?" With 
that thought in their minds they started in business in the smallest way. 
They became successful and through their long life their kind acts never 
ceased. So as the business men of today must step aside, the boys in the 
public schools and shops will come to take their places and they, too, will 
be true and an honor to their country. 

The facts concerning business are simple. There must be the owner and 
the money he has invested. A barber in a small village does all the work 
himself and his capital is the money which he has invested in chairs, razors 
and supplies. If the town grows he will hire an assistant. There will tlien 
be the three elements of business — the employer, the money which he has in- 
vested and those whom he employs. 

Capital is required in various ways according to the business. The retail 
grocer manufactures nothing. He replenishes his goods from the whole- 
saler as fast as they are sold. 

The manufacturer requires capital to buy tools, machinery and the various 
equipments. He needs money to buy material on which men are to work, to 
pay the workmen and to meet the other expenses incurred during the manu- 
facture. If tbe goods are sold on credit he needs money to continue the 
manufacture while waiting for his pay. In some cases the goods are sold only 
at certain seasons of the year; in such cases the manufacturer usually has 
the help of the banks to meet his payroll and other expenses connected with 
the conduct of the business, while the manufactured articles are piled up 
waiting for the season when the articles are called for. 

Some lines of manufacture can be carried on with small capital. In some 
lines a single machine costs as much as is required to equip and carry on an 
entire business in another line. In some business, by the employment of a 
large amount of money, great economies can be effected, and the utilization 
of the by-products can be such as to bring to- the consumer the needed fhings 
cheaper than they could be had in any other way. 

Now there can arise no harm from any one's writing or speaking on 
business, so long as he makes a careful study of the subject and uses his own 
words to describe what he has learned. This is true whether he is describing 
the corner grocery, the smaller or larger manufacturing plants or any other 
kind of business. 

Men who know business never speak of the owners as "capital" nor of 
the employed as "labor," but always speak of the owners as the owners or the 
employers, use the word capital only when referring to the money invested, 
and speak of the workmen always as the workmen or the employed. Only 
in this way can business be discussed with any degree of intelligence. This 
the uplifter never does, for he knows nothing about the care, the strain, the 
risks nor difficulties connected with the management of a business nor of 
the experience and knowledge required to conduct a business properly. 

Talk with a gardener and he will tell the time of planting, of pruning and 
of fruitage. He will tell how some seeds need to be planted earlier, some 
later, some need richer soil, some more sunlight. This he will do in language 
plain and definite. 

So the three elements of business, the employer, the money necessary 
for equipment and to meet the various expenses, and the employed, can al- 
ways be described in language plain and definite by any one who knows the 
facts. 

There is no objection to any one's discussing business in any of its 
phases, so long as he keeps to the facts. One might perhaps discuss an 
office building and the various efforts that go to its erection. The one who 
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docs perhaps the most wearing work in connection with such a building is 
the architect. He is anxious to give the owner the largest possible usable 
space with the best light; to have all its equipment suitable and to have the 
building finished on time. 

The ones who also carry a great burden are the general and subcon- 
tractors, who aim, each in his place, to fill pro-perly his allotted task, to have 
his work go forward as it should. Then if the contractor has estimated on 
the work there is the added care lest he lose money, as has so often happened 
by his having to pay more in wages and for material than he had expected, 
or because other expenses have come in on which he did not count. 

When the plans have been drawn and the contracts let along come the 
workmen. It may be the mason — the kind of brick he is to use, the thickness, 
length and height of walls are planned for him, even the brick and mortar are 
brought to him. So with the other workmen — their work is planned for them. 
They have no mental strain nor care when their work is done, they ceas« 
thinking of it till they come to it again, while the architect and builder carry 
the care and strain of that building often far into the night and into the 
holidays till the building is completed. 

Now what are the facts concerning the walking delegates? Ships have 
barnacles, there are tick on sheep and caterpillars on fruit trees. The walking 
delegates are to the industries what the barnacles are to ships, tick to sheep 
and caterpillars to fruit trees. They are pests and should be dealt with 
vigorously. 

We sing *'sweet land of fiberty," but is this a land of liberty? 

A walking delegate wrote a book to be the guide of his kind. In it he 
said that men must not be allowed to bargain for themselves. His words 
were as follows; "From first to last, from beginning to end, always and 
everywhere we stand unalterably opposed to the individual contract.'* 

"With the rapid extension of our organization the tendency is towards 
compulsory membership in them, and the time will doubtless come when this 
compulsion will be general." 

The very essence, the essential of a land of freedom is personal liberty, 
yet this man proclaimed that they had planned to take from men their hberty. 
Now if men are not to be allowed to bargain for themselves, who is to 
bargain for them? Why, of course, men of the kind who wrote the book. 
Who gave them the authority to prevent men from bargaining for them- 
selves? No one; this is entirely assumed on their part. 

Some years ago a writer described the walking delegate organization as 
"a band of men who meet in secret and make rules affecting the pursuits, the 
property and the children of other men, and then set out to enforce these 
rules by destroying property, ruining business, paralyzing industries, maiming 
and murdering." This is clear and accurate. By violence and by crimes of 
various kinds, they take away the right of men to bargain for themselves. 

The main rule of the men who run these organizations is that a man 
shall not work without carrying their card or button, for which he has to 
pay. This means that a man has to give money to pursue his lawful, chosen 
vocation — this in a land we call "the land of the free." 

An employer said to his foreman: "Why don't you put more m«n to 
work? I need them, and the industry needs them." 

The foreman replied: "There are no more men to be had with cards." 

"But can you not put a man to work without a card?" 

The foreman replied: "If I should he would be in the hospital before 
night." 

Where the walking delegates control a business or an industry, no one 
can work who does not have their card or button, and they often withhold 
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cards and buttons from honorable capable workmen and give them to thugs 
and sluggers. So the owner is compelled to employ these base men when he 
knows they arc put into his factory or put wherever he has work to strike 
down his workmen or himself whenever the walking delegate sees fit to use 
them for that purpose. 

With walking delegates, as in other lines, there are graduations and 
grades of advancements. In railroading men have started by shovelling gravel 
or driving spikes and have worked up until they have become foremen of a 
small number of men. They have had charge of a department, and so on up 
until they have become vice presidents and presidents. 

So with the walking delegates, they generally start in by telling a work- 
man that they will "knock off his block" if he works without giving them 
money and carrying their card or their button. Then he rises higher and 
stands behind a tree or house to point out the workman who is to be struck 
down. They rise still higher when they meet in rooms and plan their e\'il 
deeds. They rise still higher when they furnish money to free their kind 
from just punishment for their crimes. They advance still higher when they 
have some of their number appointed en commissions to hound business men 
whose burdens are already almost too heavy to be borne. They rise still 
higher when they confer with executives about the management of properties, 
the control of which has been taken out of the hands of the men who have 
invested their money in them. They rise still higher and perhaps attain the 
goal of their highest aspiration when they range themselves in rows in the 
galleries of legislative halls at the time of voting and shake their fingers at 
the legislators below, cowmg them into voting the way they have told them 
to vote. 

While the walking delegates are men of inferitjr intellects they still have 
a deal of low cunning. This is shown by the words they use to disguise what 
they are. The employer who says to his workmen you are free to make such 
use of the money you have earned as you see fit, they brand as "unfair,'* and 
by sending broadcast, the statement that this man is "unfair," they seek to 
ruin his business. 

Another misleading statement they make is that they have ordered a 
strike to have their organization recognized. When they say they have or- 
dered a strike to have their organization recognized it means that the strike 
has been ordered to take from the owner the control of his business and to 
prevent any man from working for him unless the man carries their card or 
wears their button, or they order the strike to obtain large sums of money. 

During the war a strike was ordered without any demand being made on 
an owner who was making munitions. The next day the men who ordered 
the strike went to the owner and said: **This can be settled for $10,000." But 
why did the good men go out when no request had been made of the owner 
nor no notice given to him? When a strike is ordered the loafers always 
go out voluntarily; if the others do not they are made to suflfer. 

The walking delegates have regular routines of compelHng men to stop 
work. First, they tell him he must stop. If he continues at work, they resort 
to their various vicious deeds, which consist of insulting the workman's wife 
and children or other members of his family in the street and elsewhere, and 
of hounding and insulting the workman and his employer; of threatening to 
order strikes in the plants of other men using his material; of poisoning his 
horses; of having men sneak into his factory and destroying his machinery. 
If these means fail they dynamite the workmen's houses or the owner's 
factory, or shoot the owner or workmen from ambush, or they strike the own- 
er or employer on the head with a piece of lead pipe or a black-jack, or they 
smash them in the face with brass knuckles, or kick them in the stomach with 
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heavy boots, or knock them down and jump on them and kick them till they 
leave their maimed or lifeless bodies in the streets. 

All over this land have gone up the shrieks of the wives and mothers and 
sisters and children, as the maimed or lifeless body of husband or father or 
brother or son has been brought into the house who has been struck down 
by the walking delegate or organizer or thug or slugger or gunman whom 
they have hired for that purpose. 

All this hounding and insulting of workmen and of their families, all this 
burning of buildings and destroying of machinery, all this dynamiting of 
homes and of factories, all this paralyzing of industries, all the trouble and 
loss that are brought to the citizens of a city where they are committing their 
depredations, all the maiming and the murdering are made possible by the 
perfidy of legislators and executives. 

In the book of Kings, we read there were 7,000 who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal; in the days of Israel's greatest apostasy there were 7,000 who 
remained true to their trust. 

There are in this country those who hold sacred their oath 0." office, and 
these are the judges, and because the judges held sacred their oath of office, 
because they stand for the right against the wrong, stand for jusitce against 
injustice, stand for the lawabiding against the lawless, they are hated by 
house-breakers, footpads, walking delegates, bank robbers and by all other 
criminals. But the only class of criminals that has ever tried to break the 
power of the courts is the walking delegates. This they have ceaselessly tried 
to do for years, and their hatred of the courts was never greater than it is 
today, as was shown by the way they railed at the courts in their convention 
held a few months ago. 

The walking delegates can hold their organization together only by the 
money they force from unwilling workmen. The great mass of our people 
love the right. If the question were asked what is the outstanding character- 
istic of our people, the true answer without question would be a love of what 
is called "fair play." When the people learn the facts concerning the walking 
delegates, they will compel Congress, State legislators and boards of alder- 
men to pass laws to imprison walkng delegates for demanding workingmen's 
money. With such laws enforced, the walking delegates would pass from 
sight almost over night, and the passing of the walking delegate will mean 
another step forward in the progress of the world. 
220 Broadway, New York. ALONZO B. SEE. 

And, now. Gentlemen, be not discouraged by the long and weary travel 
through this wilderness and jungle of bevo-brains and 2.75 per cent, argu- 
ments, you are coming now to the real tiling: 

THE TALKING CORPORATION HEAD 

By FR.4NK FEENEY 

And so, Alonzo B. See has broken out in print. Wonderful! 

For years I have feared that something like this would happen to the 
fine old gentleman one of these days. 

It was never good for him to restrain himseL* so much and have so little 
to say and be so brisk and brusque about it when we signed our working 
agreements year after year. 

If the ideas he expresses now in *The Walking Delegate" is the kind of 
stuff that was buzzing around his mind all those years, it must have been a 
terrible strain to sign our agreements and say nothing and little wonder, 
therefore, that the explosion, finally, has taken place. 
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But if all he says now is true, or one-half of it, or one-fourth or tenth 
of it, how much better for the "free country," for the poor people ground under 
the heel of the tyrannical walking delegate, for the world, for posterity, for our 
grandchildren and their children and generations to come, world without end; 
oh, how much better for all this and these it would have been if Mr. See 
had spoken sooner. 

If Mr. See twenty years ago had closed his doors on these walking 
delegates and said: *'Be gone forever, for I — I — I will have none of thee, 
thou varmint," it would have been so much nicer, too, than for him to invite 
them in and do business with all the time and then at the end of twenty 
years turn around and make faces at them. 

Almost anything is nicer than a fellow who sits in a friendly game and 
deals the cards himself and then at the end of the game denounces all his 
fellow players as robbers and thieves. 

This is particularly nasty when the fellow who does the denouncing walks 
away with most of the night's winnings. 

And surely, none of the walking delegates with whom Mr. See has done 
business for many years, has grown as rich as Mr. See. 

I have heard no walking delegate do any raving about that fact but it 
seems in special poor grace for Mr. See to do the raving. 

Now, what is his kick all about? 

It is difficult to determine because he is continually contradicting him- 
self, first raving against a thing or condition and then proving the justice 
of it by his own arguments. 

His first kick seems to be against permitting unions to collect dues from 
its members. He says members of labor unions are "compelled to give 
money in order to work in peace and safety" and that as long as such a terri- 
ble condition exists this is not a free country. 

All right, Mr. Alonzo B. See, how many clubs do you belong to and how 
many speeches have you delivered in those clubs Tor the abolishment of 
their dues? 

Men must be as free to work as to worship in the church of their choice, 
says Mr. Alonzo B. See. Very well, Mr. See, what's the matter with your 
church collection? Do you just sponge on the church or do you chip in your 
bit? Db you expect even heaven for nothing? 

Of course, it isn't really the dues that are stinging Mr. See so hard. His 
objections are stronger against the terrible rules and regulations the unions 
prescribe for their due paying members. 

Yes, isn't it terrible, Mr. See? Let you and I go together down to the 
New York stock exchange. I will pay your carfare, yes, and I'll pay you 
time and half time to get up in that stock exchange and expound your fool 
ideas about abolishing dues and rules and regulations. 

You know, Mr. See, the people working down in that stock exchange 
pay some dues, terrible big dues; you won't believe how they soak those 
poor, hard working bankers and brokers. Yes, and then w^hat do you think? 
After they soak them an initiation fee of something like $100,000 for a mere 
"seat," the mere privilege of doing business and working at their trade, and 
hold them up for a stiff annual due in the bargain, then the walking delegates 
of the stock exchange or board of governors as they call tliem, dictate under 
what conditions and on what terms those poor, tyrannized bankers and 
brokers may work on the stock exchange. Ain't it awful, Mr. See? If you 
are going to abolish dues and working rules and regulations, devote the 
rest of your life time to the liberation of the downtrodden and bossed stock 
exchange bankers and brokers. They need you, Mr. See. Oh, they need 
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you, even if they don't know it. What's the difference whether they know it 
or not? You know it, Mr. See, don't you? Of course you do. 

You know all about the terrible evils of dues and rules and regulations 
even if the poor bankers and brokers and elevator constructors don't know it. 
And if the poor bankers, brokers, elevator constructors and other working- 
men keep on paying dues and live up to the rules and regulations of their or- 
ganization without complaining about it, you are going to do all the com- 
plaining and belly-aching for them. Noble soul, let no man go without a kick 
while you can furnish it for him. That's your big idea, isn't it? 

Of course, "Mr. See, you and I both know that not all bankers and brokers 
submit to the terrible dues, rules and regulations of the stock exchange and 
its tyrannical walking delegates, the oppressive board of governors. 

Some bankers and brokers, as you might say, have manhood and inde- 
pendence enough to do business on the outside, paying no dues, submitting 
to no rules and regulations, as "free to work as they are to worship." 

Of course, the trouble with those outside bankers and brokers is that 
they very rarely either work or worship. The main reason why they are on 
the outside is that either they cannot raise the initiation fee to get on the 
inside or else their dealings cannot stand the light of investigation by the 
walking delegates of the stock exchange. And so these, free and independent, 
unbossed and untrammeled bankers and brokers who scab it on the stock 
exchange members, do business that no honest banker or broker belonging 
to the bankers' and brokers' union would do or could do under the rules and 
regulation of the union, the stock exchange. 

That is why these free and untrammeled bankers and brokers who scab 
it on their union strictly in accordance with the conditions you advocate, 
keep the federal officials busy putting them in jail for robbing the people in 
their get-rich-quick promotions. 

Of course, those crooked, scab bankers and brokers have no use for 
the board of governors of the stock exchange. In that respect they are like 
the very rare and extremely scarce scab elevator constructors who howl 
against the union business agent. But really, Mr. See, it is remarkable how 
little objection there is on the part of either reputable bankers and brokers 
or on the part of the general public to either the dues or the rules and regula- 
tions of the stock exchange. Generally speaking, the work of the walking 
delegates of the stock exchange, its board of governors, is considered as a 
safeguard both for the general banking business and for the entire banking 
and investing public. 

Strange, isn't it, Mr. See, how little these people realize the terrible op- 
pression from which you say they suffer? 

And again, Mr. See, isn't it discouraging to you in your great and pon- 
derous undertaking to abolish dues and rules and regulations to find your 
work so little appreciated by the men who work for you and who belong 
to the union and pay their dues and live up to the rules and regulations and 
never complain about their walking delegate, but let you do all the complain- 
ing and don't even pay any attention to you? 

Now, we must skip along a little faster. We need not waste so much 
time on those points in Mr. See's article which are contradicted by himself 
in the course of his circular brain-spin. 

He goes up in the air because some "parlor philosopher" has said that 
labor is not a commodity, and then, after fussing around in a circle for a 
while, he comes back to the point that labor, as a matter of fact, is not a 
commodity. 

He flies off half cocked because some "parlor philosopher" defends col- 
lective bargaining, and then in the most sensible manner possible for a man 
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of his mentality presents the logical reasons for collective bargaining trans- 
acted by union committees or walking delegates. He points out that all big 
bodies do their work through committees, that all the stockholders of a bank 
cannot gather together and bargain collectively for anything. 

It is a little hard on Mr. See, but it cannot be helped, and he has brought 
it on himself — this exhibition of a man who wants to deny the rights of labor 
to collective bargaining and then in sheer fatuity proceeds to prove the point 
which he attempts to disprove. Of course, as Mr. See so correctly and prop- 
erly says, the stockholders of the bank have every right to bargain collectively- 
through their committees or their bank officials. But what is anybody to think 
of a man who. like Mr. See, by this statement attempts to prove that the 
stockholders of a labor union do not have the right to bargain collectively 
through their committees or officials like the walking delegate? Really, Mr. 
See, you liave yourself to blame if people fail to see your point when you 
yourself miss it so completely. 

Mr. See even objects to the terms "capital and labor." He quibbles that 
there is no conflict between "capital and labor," though there may be such 
a conflict between employer and employed. He raves and rants at length, 
backward and forward, in circles, around and around, that there is no 
such thing as "labor" nor "organized labor*' nor "rights of labor." Thos3 
terms, Mr. See says, are all meaningless, empty terms put into the mouths 
of tlie people by this heinous creature, the walking delegate. 

Oh, Mr. Webster, please Mr. Webster, tell us why did you put tho>e 
words into your dictionary and provoke untimely fits of this twentieth cen- 
tury Don Quixote? 

To entirely satisfy Mr. See, I suppose, it will be necessary now, in addi- 
tion to the League for the Enforcement of Peace, the League of Nations, the 
American League and the National League also, to form a League for the 
Banishment of the Word "Labor" from the English Language. 

But let us go through with the story. The beautiful picture Mr. See 
paints of the happy little town which was invaded by the terrible walking 
delegates who were driven out by vigilantes and "put on a seagoing tug and 
taken out to sea" is impressive and expressive in the extreme. It speaks vol- 
umes about the kind, humane, broad and loving manner in which Mr. See 
wants to solve America's industrial and social problems. "Put them to sea, 
drown them, deport them," that's the A. B. See of Mr. See's entire industrial 
alphabet. 

When it comes to rough-house tactics, the walking delegate, at his worst, 
certainly has nothing on Mr. A. B. See. 

But I wonder how Mr. See would like to see such tactics advocated and 
advertised against the walking delegates of our business corporations, the 
department heads, the district managers or the fiscal agents, all doing for the 
corporations and their stockholders what the walking delegate does for the 
union and its members? In that case, I believe, Mr. See would be one of the 
first men to denounce it as lawless anarchy. 

Another violent outburst of Mr. See which brings his mental equilibrium 
into serious question is the bold statement that "the only men the so-called 
'labor' leaders really lead are a lot of loafers and the bands they have trained 
to evil deeds." 

If Mr. See doesn't honestly believe this statement, he had no business 
publishing it over his signature. 

If Mr. See seriously believes his own statement, then he is guilty as an 
accessory after the fact. For many years Mr. See has employed union men 
under agreement with their leaders, and these men, in accordance with Mr. 
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See's published statement therefcre must be either ^ioafers" or men **trained 
for evil deeds." 

I know of no "loafers" in Mr. See's employ. He is too fond of the 
American dollar to pay it out to "loafers." Nor do I know of any *'evil 
deeds" committed by the union men in Mr. See's employ unless it be the 
"evil deeds" of making and erecting A. B. See elevators. But if that be "evil 
deeds," Mr. A. B. See has made the most of it. 

But why quarrel with all the fool statements in Mr. See's long-winded 
and painstaking effort to prove why he makes elevators instead of writing 
for the papers? The reason is plain enough. 

The secret of writing, after all, is to say a whole lot in a very few words, 
and Mr. See makes himself impossible by using three dictionaries to say 
nothing. 

Distinguished writers are distinguished because they marshal their fig- 
ures and facts accurately and convincingly. Mr. See gives no {acts at all 
mentions no names, no places, no dates. He indulges cnly in talk, talk, talk 
words, words, words. The man who just talks, talks, talks against his fellow- 
man, railling at him and holding him up to scorn without a single fact, figure, 
name or place with which to sustain his fluent use of billingsgate, such a 
man in common law is called a common scold 

I don't want to say that Mr. See is just a plain, vulgar, common scold. 
As a writer, Mr. See is just an elevator manufacturer with his brain sheaves 
out of gear. His whole absurd article proves nothing except that, in a fit of 
mental contortionism, Mr. A. B. See had his alphabet on wrong. He should 
have started at the other end. Then he would have got done quicker, would 
"have said less and been better off. 

No doubt, Mr. See himself, when he gets over his present attack, will 
realize that a bad case of indigestion, with all its hobgoblins of mental tor- 
ture, is not fit for pubHcation. The bilious brain fevers of a man get him 
no sympathy in public print. They only tempt our mirth-loving American 
public to paste him in the Tace with a custard pie. This is one of those pies. 
Mr. See. How do you like the flavor? 



SPANISH MINE WORKERS 

SECURE SEVEN-HOUR DAY 

New York. — An Associated Press 
dispatch from Madrid states that the 
Spanish miners in Asturias have won 
their fight for the seven-hour day. A 
delegation of miners were informed 
by the government that the mine 
owners had granted the seven-hour 
day for work underground and an 
eight-hour day outside. It is stated 
that Premier Toca will confer with 
other mine owners and if all agree 
an official decree will be issued es- 
tablishing these hours by royal order. 
The miners promised that if this or- 
der was issued the strike would end. 
The government has suggested that 
a conference of operators and mine 
workers be called to adjust all differ- 
ences. 



ALLEGED "OPEN" SHOP 

DEFINED BY GOMPERS 

Washington. — In his testimony be- 
fore the senate committee wbich is 
investigating the steel strike, Presi- 
dent Gompers gave this concise defi- 
nition of a theory that is defended by 
every power and influence that anti- 
union employers can command. Presi- 
dent Gompers said: 

"An 'open shop' is a place where 
the principle of collective bargaining 
cannot exist." 



DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT 

New York. — Judge Otto Arosalsky 
has paid a doubtful compliment to 
woman in his advocacy of a law that 
would permit the gentler sex to act 
as jurors. He says women know 
enough to act in this capacity. 
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WANT JAPS BARRED 

Washington. — The so-called "gen- 
tlemen's agreement" between the 
United States and Japan is being 
violated by the latter country, de- 
clared V. S. McClatchy, of Sacramen- 
to, Cal., and Miller Freeman, ol 
Seattle, before the house immigration 
committee. The agreement provides 
that no Japanese laboiers shall be ad- 
mitted to this country. The witnesses 
urged adoption of a policy of absolute 
exclusion by the United States and 
the deportation of Asiatics now in 
this country. The Sacramento wit- 
ness declared tliat the situation on 
the Pacific coast was an example ot 
what would happen elsewhere and 
would finally result **in the United 
States being made a Japanese pro- 
vince." 

"The question is purely an eco- 
nomic one, not a racial one," said Mr. 
McClatchy, who assailed the making 
of the gentlemen's agreement as "a 
serious blunder." 

"The Japanese government is issu- 
ing passports under any head except 
labor," asserted Mr. Freeman. "The 
only way of solving the problem is by 
legislation; it cannot be solved by ad- 
ministration of existing laws." 

Mr. McClatchy said a policy of ab- 
solute exclusion of the Japanese be- 
cause of their economic standards 
would be but practicing a policy en- 
forced by the Japanese in their coun- 
try against the Chinese and Koreans. 
The first importation of Chinese la- 
borers into Japan occurred last De- 
cember, he said, and resulted in the 
government compelling the industrial 
concern bringing them to the island 
to return them in January, at an ex- 
penditure of $25,000 of the concern's 
funds. 



PROFITABLE STUTTERING 

**L-l-look here," said the stutterer at 
the horse sale, "that's a n-nice horse, my 
m-m-man. How much d-do you want 
for it?" 

The owner looked the animal over 
lovingly. 

"And a beauty he is, sir," he urged, 
"a horse I can thoroughly recommend. 
But you must make the offer." 

"Well," said the stutterer, "I'll g-g- 
give you f-f-f-f — " 

"Forty pounds? Done!" said the 
dealer. 

•*G-good!" closed the stutterer. "I 
was tr-tr>-ing to say f-f-fifty." 



Don't Be a Blotter 

Observe the blotter, how it soaks 
Up words and deeds of other folks ; 
Then shows them up to me and you 
In all detail, but wrong side to. 



IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 

Said Mrs. Duck to Mrs. Cluck, "I wish 

you'd tell me why 
That any day you chance to lay, there 

goes a hue and cry, 
And every fowl sets up a howl that 

reaches to the sky? 

"My eggs are twice as big and nice, and 

yet I blush to know 
Were I to lay a peck a day, the price 

would still be low; 
And not a drake would action take, and 

not a cock would crow." 

Said Mrs. Cluck to Mrs. Duck, "Your 

modesty's to blame; 
'Tis always I that starts the cry, and 

you must do the same. 
Who never dares to *honk' his wares 

must play a losing game. 

"If you'll go back and loudly quack 
when you have fruit on hand. 

Your kith and kin will waddle in and 
bray to beat the band, 

And in a trice you'll raise the price of 
ducks in every land." 

A homely speech, but it should teach 
one secret of success. 

The duck, or hen, or race of nien who 
reach the top, I guess, 

Will have to own a megaphone; like- 
wise a printing press. 

— Ernestine B, Morris. 
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The efficiency and the life of the 
American worker is tuberculosis. 
While the percentage of deaths from 
that disease as compared with all 
deaths is one out of ten when the 
whole population is considered it is 
one out of seven among all occupied 
persons. When only industrial work- 
ers are considered the rate is far 
higher, and in many trades the per- 
centage exceeds one out of five. Such 
are the figures of the United States 
Bureau of Health, and their correct- 
ness is proved by the fact that similar 
percentages are shown by the reports 
of experts for life insurance compan- 
ies. 

No authority has estimated the loss 
of efficiency due to this strength- 
sapping, lingering disease, but the an- 
nual economic loss due to deaths from 
tuberculosis, most of the victims of 
which are workers in what should be 
the prime of life, has been figured at 
more than half a billion dollars. 

All the loss of life, all the loss of 
money, all the suffering is unneces- 
sary, according to experts who have 
spent years studying this disease. 
Their conclusion is that tuberculosis 
is not hereditary, and that it is both 
preventable and curable. After a sur- 
vey taken by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association had disclosed an 
average death rate of 150,000 a year 
and more than 1,000,000 active cases, 
these experts decided that an inten- 
sive campaign was necessary to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. 

Such a campaign is now in pro- 
gress. Everywhere workers are to be 
told how by observing simple health 
rules, mainly those relating to food 
and well-ventilated sleeping quarters, 
they can build up a bodily resistance 
that will foil the germ of tuberculosis 
and assure years of usefulness and 
good health. Special endeavors will 



be made in behalf of those already 
afflicted, and communities will be 
urged to provide additional dispen- 
saries, hospitals and sanatoria for 
combating the disease. 

Through such efforts, directed by 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and carried out by its agents 
acting in co-operation with a thous- 
and affiliated State and local organi- 
zations, it is expected that a year's 
work will save many thousands of 
lives, tens of millions of dollars and 
avert untold suffering. The fund 
needed for this campaign, approxi- 
mately $6,500,000, will be raised by 
the sale of Red Cross Christmas seals 
at a penny each. For that purpose a 
nation-wide drive will begin Diecem- 
ber 1st and continue ten days. As in- 
dustrial workers are vitally interested 
in the success of the campaign they 
will be relied upon everywhere to 
take an active part in promoting the 
sale of the seals. 



A LONG WAIT IN SOME LATI- 
TUDES 

"Patience and perseverance will ac- 
complish all things," was the favorite 
saying of an old farmer. 

He had just made this remark in a 
train one day on the way to market, 
when a pompous individual in the next 
seat turned to him and said: 

"Nonsense, sir! I can tell you many 
things which neither patience nor per- 
severance can accomplish." 

"Perhaps you can," said the farmer, 
"but I have never yet come across one 
thing." 

"Well, then, I'll tell you one. Will 
patience and perseverance ever enable 
you to carry water in a sieve?" 

"Certainly." 

"I would like to know how." 

"Simply by waiting patiently for the 
water to freeze.*' 
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WEARY OF NON-UNIONISM 
THEY RETURN TO THE FOLD 

Cincinnati.— *'We are weary of at- 
tempting to operate on a non-union 
basis and want to reach an agreement 
with the International Molders' 
Union," is the substance of a state- 
ment to President Valentine of that 
organization by a representative of 
the O. K. Stove and Range Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 

The conference resulted in an un- 
derstanding, and the molding depart- 
ment is now strictly union. 

The importance of this voluntary 
action by the company can be appre- 
ciated when it is recalled that this 
concern is one of the best-known 
stove companies in the South, and 
since a molders strike twelve years 
ago has been non-union and has been 
pointed to by anti-union manufactur- 
ers as justifying their opposition to 
organized labor. 

Officers of this international union 
declare tbat the incident is of tre- 
mendous importance to the southern 
stove industry. 



DID UNIONISM SAVE ENGLAND 
FROM "RED REVOLUTION?" 

In a copyright article Lord Xorth- 
cliflFe, the eminent publicist, in part 
said: 

"Ten years ago, when I acquired 
the control of the London Times, this 
ancient institution was what is known 
as an open shop. It had never al- 
lowed trade unionism. I expressed 
my urgent wish to the mechanical 
staffs that they should become mem- 
bers of the various labor unions to 
which they are attached. There are 
now members of fifteen different la- 
bor unions working in this and every 
other newspaper office in Great Brit- 
ain. 

"I believe tbat the labor unions 
make for smoother relations. With- 
out the labor unions our strike last 
week would have been a civil war. 
It was the control of the men by their 
leaders that made it a peaceful strug- 
gle of which I, as a Britain, feel pro- 
foundly proud." 



STENOGRAPHERS, TYPISTS, 
BOOKKEEPERS 



Men and Women 



The Government urgently needs large numbers in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Usual entrance salaries: Stenographers, $1,200; typists, $1,100; 
bookkeepers, $1,100 and $1,200 a year, aside from any temporary 
bonuses allowed. Higher-salaried positions are usually filled through 
promotion. 

The Government constantly maintains a list of available rooms 
in private houses in Washington, and conducts attractive residence 
halls to accommodate a limited number. Living conditions are con- 
siderably improved. 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Local Board of Civil Service Examiners at the 
postoffice or customhouse in any city. 

U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Contributed to United States Government 
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Arthur Henderson, M. P., noted 
trade union leader of Great Britain 
and Secretary of the British Labor 
Party, will speak in Washington 
some time in November under the 
auspices of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees. 

In making this announcement Mr. 
Luther C. Steward, president of the 
Federation, said: 

**The National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees has no official posi- 
tion with respect to the political or- 
ganization of labor. Its only interest 
lies in giving its members access to 
the best thought on both sides of the 
question. It neither endorses nor 
disapproves Mr. Henderson's position, 
but it conceives it to be its duty to 
bring before its members the opinion 
of any thoughtful man upon any sub- 
ject directly affecting labor. Its 
policy in the past has been, and its 
policy in the future will be, to main- 
tain a forum through which can be 
affected that interchange of ideas 
which is essential to a democratic in- 
stitution whether it be a trade union 
or a government. In line with that 
spirit it is taking advantage of Mr. 
Henderson's visit to present his 
views, just as it will in the future 
take advantage of the visits of other 
distinguished persons to present di- 
vergent views." 

Mr. Henderson was born in 1863 
and is a member of the Iron Molders' 
Trade Union. He has been a labor 
member of Parliament since 1900, was 
chairman of the Labor Party from 
1908 to 1910 and became chairman a 
second time in 1914 when Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald resigned. Like many 
labor leaders "he opposed entrance in- 
to the war but supported it from the 
outset acting as chairman of the la- 
bor section of the parliamentary 



committee on recruiting. On the for- 
mation of the first coalition in 1915 he 
became president of the Board of 
Education and member of the Cabi- 
net. On the formation of the Lloyd- 
George Government in 1916 he be- 
came Labor member of the War 
Cabinet, resigning in 1917 owing to a 
disagreement with Lloyd-George. 
Since then he has been the leader of 
a labor opposition to the Govern- 
ment. He is a firm supporter of the 
League of Nations, is an able speaker, 
and has a standing in the labor move- 
ment in England second to none. 

The Secretary of the British La- 
bor Party is coming to America to 
make an extended tour under the di- 
rection of the Henderson Lecture 
Committee of the American Labor 
Party. Trade Union organizations in 
most of the large manufacturing cen- 
ters are manifesting keen interest in 
his visit and requests have already 
come from more than 30 cities expres- 
sing the desire to be included in his 
itinerary. An opportunity to hear 
him speak will be an educational 
privilege, regardless of political views. 



TO ENFORCE EIGHT HOURS 

Hamilton, Ontario. — Following the 
address of Gideon Robertson, min- 
ister of labor, be'ore the Trades and 
Labor Council of Canada, James 
Marsh, president of the Niagara fed- 
erated trades council, consulted with 
him in reference to the strike at the 
Welland canal. Mr. Robertson gave 
the assurance that he would instruct 
Fair Wage Officer Compton to take 
the matter up with the Welland canal 
contractors, who would be told that 
no longer than eight hours must here- 
after be worked. That action will 
benefit 1,200 striking machinists, car- 
penters and other craftsmen. 
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TEACHERS UNITING 

New York. — The American Teacher, 
official magazine of the American 
Federation of Teachers, says that 
since the June issue of tliis publica- 
tion 31 unions of public school teach- 
ers have been chartered. 

The magazine urges teachers not 
to be afraid just because men like 
Judge Gary thunder their declara- 
tions against organized labor. 

"This is too important a business 
to interrupt by playing at the game 
of Chinese dragons," says the editor. 



HOG ISLAND BREAKS RECORD 
OF WORLD 

Philadelphia. — A world's record for 
the delivery of completed ships has 
been established by the American In- 
ternational Shipbuilding Corporation 
at Hog Island by the delivery to the 
United States shipping board of the 
7,825-deadweight ton steel cargo car- 
rier Nobles, which has been accepted 
by the government. 

This makes a total of fifty steel 
cargo carriers of 319,250 deadweight 
tons deHvered to the new merchant 
marine of the United States in ten 
months by the yard, a record that 
surpasses by far the achievements of 
any shipyard in the world. 

During thei ten-month period in 
which the Hog Island shipbuilders 
were establishing the world's record, 
all the shipyards in the United States 
delivered to the shipping board 545 
steel ships of a deadweight tonnage 
of 3,576,487, of which total Hog Isl- 
and's share was in excess of 9 per 
cent as to tonnage and nearly 10 per 
cent in the number of ships delivered. 

Twenty of the fifty ships delivered 
have carried their initial cargoes 
from the ports of Philadelphia, and 
all of them have functioned perfectly 
on their voyages, during which time 
they have covered over 480,000 nau- 
tical miles and have carried in excess 
of 600,000 tons of American products 
to all the important ports of the 
world. 



WHY POLICEMEN UNITE 

Washington. — The reason why police- 
men form unions and affiliate with the 
A. F. of L. was shown at hearings held 
by a committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives. 

One policeman said that neither he 
nor the members of his numerous fa- 
mily have known the taste of meat for 
five months because of its expense. He 
said his wages only permit him to spend 
20 cents a day for lunch, which he buys 
in a store and eats on the sidewalk. 

Other policemen said they are forced 
to repair their shoes and those of their 
families and resort to other rigid econ- 
omies, which include taking the children 
from school and putting them to work. 

One policeman said he was on the 
force fifteen years, but was reduced in 
grade and put on a beat far from his 
home because he asked three congress- 
men to aid the policemen in securing 
living wages. 

Recently the policemen in the na- 
tion's capital organized and affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
Immediately a great cry was raised by 
prominent citizens who have as yet ig- 
nored the causes behind that movement. 



LABOR'S SHIP IN RESCUE 



Afcl, Launched at Hog Island, Save 
Crew of Foundered Vessel 

Philadelphia. — The steamship Afel, 
launched at Hog Island June 28, has 
rescued the crew of the British steam- 
ship Sizergh Castle, which foundered 
at sea. 

The Sizergh Castle was on her way 
from Norfolk to Antwerp. The cause 
of her foundering was not given in 
the wireless message received at Hali- 
fax from the Afel. 

Mrs. Sarah Conboy, secretary of 
the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica was sponsor of the Afel. The ship 
was named from the code name of the 
American Federation of Labor, as a 
tribute to labor's part in the war. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the 
Federation, and other prominent la- 
bor leaders attended the launching. 
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WHAT TRADE UNIONISM 
MEANS 

Life's battle, we are told, is that con- 
test in which we struggle and strive for 
those things which administer to our 
wants and satisfy our desires. In this 
contest sonie develop strength, courage, 
perseverance and all the best and most 
enobling traits of the human heart and 
mind; whilst others develop naught but 
selfishness and those ignoble traits that 
debase and degrade, and which not only 
make their possessor a wretched being, 
but also tend to increase the misery of 
all mankind, because the heartless self- 
ishness of such individuals is ever urg- 
ing them to ride on to success over the 
ruins of their fellow-men, if need be. 
Therefore we need an institution that 
will exert an uplifting influence on life. 
An institution that will teach men, in 
the industrial world, that the best suc- 
cess and greatest happiness of life does 
not lie in the dishonest accumulation of 
{wealth, but in the effort to make others 
happy and lessen the burdens of man- 
kind. Such an institution is Organized 
Labor. It teaches man that he is his 
brother's keeper, and that he is therefore 
bound to assist all men to get justice ; it 
impresses upon him that honesty is not 
only the best policy, but that it is the 
imperative duty of all men to be honest, 
and it reminds those who have wealth, 
power, authority or influence that 'they 
will some day be called upon to render 
an account of their stewardship. 

The trade union is, in short, the nat- 
ural product of the present industrial 
system. No agitator or body of labor 
leaders is to be credited with the pro- 
duction of the labor movement. The 
cause of unionism is the instinct of self- 
preservation, which is most highly de- 
veloped in intelligent and robust nations, 
but sadly lacking in those peoples who 
are buried, so to speak, in ignorance. 

The trade union checks the tyranny 
of the despotic employer. It draws a 
line between fair play and oppression. 
It transforms the wage earners from 
human machines into human beings. 

Even the financiers, who are worth 
millions of dollars, consider it necessary 
to organize to protect their' interests. If 
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organization is necessary for million- 
aires, how more is it for working men, 
who have no property and social stand- 
ing? 

Take away the trade union and you 
take away the only hope the average 
working man has of bettering his con- 
dition. It is therefore to the best in- 
terest of every member of our organiza- 
tion that he do everything in his power 
to impress these facts on those outside 
the fold so that they will come to real- 
ize that in union there is strength and 
only through Organized Labor can they 
hope to attain all that goes to make life 
worth the living. 



GOING AHEAD ON A GOOD 
ROAD 

Humanity everywhere is thinking and 
talking about going forward. 

Going backward or standing still isn't 
in the mind of anybody. 

That is, it isn't in the mind of any- 
body, except those who can make money 
out of getting other people to stand still 
or go backward. 

Working people are not thinking 
about those things. They think about 
going forward. 

Working people have got to the point 
where they know it is possible to get 
more out of life than most working 
people have been getting. 

They have got it in their heads that 
there must be a way to get more out 
of life. 

And really it is a good idea — good for 
everybody. 

It is good for civilization, today and 
tomorrow and next day. 

Many employers — those who think 
honestly — know all about this trend of 
thought and most of them sympathize 
with it. They do not think it impossible 
for working people to live better lives 

At this point comes something else to 
think about. 

There are two ways to go ahead. 

One is to pick a road that winds up 
in a swamp or on the edge of a big 
cliflf. 

The other is to pick a good, sound, 



well-made road that goes through to 
destination without any places where 
you will get wrecked and smashed up. 

If you get wrecked you have to stop 
going ahead. At best you have to stop 
and fix the wreck. Most likely you are 
put out of the going entirely. That is 
bad. 

There are some who are so eager to 
go ahead that they are perfectly willing 
to start down a road that looks good 
at the outset, but that leads slam bang 
into a mud hole and through that nghi 
straight off the edge of a high cliff. 

That road is the road of unreason, of 
Bolshevism, of quick-fire revolutionary 
action. It is the road against the use 
of which the overwhelming majority of 
people stand in solid opposition. 

There is a minority that is willing to 
try that short cut to quick action. If 
they could have their way and get any 
appreciable portion of the labor move- 
ment to start with them there would 
surely be a grand smash-up — and no 
more progress! 

There is the other road — a good, sen- 
sible kind of a road. It has some rough 
spots, some places where the going is 
slow and painful, but it keeps on going- 
and it leads to the destination. There 
isn't any impassable swamp and there 
isn't any cliff. 

This road is charted according to the 
sound, constructive program of progress 
laid down by the American Federation 
of Labor. It is about the surest and 
soundest thing in the industrial life of 
the world today. 

All working people who are thinking- 
of going forward at this time ought to 
study seriously and earnestly this prob- 
lem of roads. 

And all emplQyers who are thought- 
less enough to think progress can be 
stopped by them ought to have a look 
likewise. 

The one sure thing is that progress 
is going to be had. 

The safe road of constructive pro- 
gress along sane and possible lines will 
lead all humanity safely through to a 
better and finer civilization. LET US 
ALL GO AHEAD ON A GOOD 
ROAD. 
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j Valuable Features of Trade Unions | 

i By GEORGE W. PERKINS | 
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There is no law limiting the scope oi 
trade unions; neither is there any arti- 
ficial barrier to check the usefulness, 
growth and development. The functions 
and beneficence are as broad as the 
universe and as protective as human in- 
genuity can devise. With growing in- 
telligence and the elimination of nar- 
row selfishness, the trade unions can 
fulfill a mission overshadowing the best 
and noblest traits of human endeavor 
and character in the world's progress. 

The scope of the trade unions is de- 
veloping with the growth of organiza- 
tion on a permanent basis; the key- 
stones to the arch of permanency are the 
protective and benevolent features. 
WTiat we need is a wider scope, rising 
above petty selfishness and the appre- 
hension of timid minds. A more per- 
fect organization of labor on a trade 
union basis is the most stupendous work 
of modern times; it has no parallel in 
histor>'. Prejudice, ignorance, selfish- 
ness and cowardice are some of the ob- 
stacles in the path of progress, which 
have to be removed. 

The scope of a trade union as con- 
stituted at present embraces many valu- 
able features: 

It Is a Protective Organization. It 
raises wages and prevents reductions ; it 
equalizes wages for equal work per- 
formed ; it endeavors to secure a living 
to all. It establishes a minimum wage 
for common work ; it restricts cut-throat 
and unfair competition. 

It Is a Fraternal Association, It 
sympathizes with the sick and afflicted 
and the unemployed by the payment of 
stipulated benefits ; in cases of special 
distress the help extended is of a sub- 
stantial nature. 

// Is an Insurance Society. The co- 
operative insurance in cases of death 
and total disability is superior and less 
costly than the rates charged by the or- 
dinary insurance company, with a class 



of high-salaried officials and agents, ab- 
sorbing excessive premiums. It is mu- 
tual, safe and economical. 

It Is a Savings Bank. The trade 
union enables the workers with limited 
means and not over-burdened with 
thrift and the habit of saving for a 
rainy day, to deposit weekly small sums 
of money in the shape of dues and as- 
sessments, which are returned to him 
when most needed — when sick, out of 
work, traveling, etc. The deposits be- 
ing scattered over a large territory 
make them absolutely safe; the amount 
lost by the failure of a few banks does 
not exceed a fraction of i per cent. 
The deposits draw interest for the bene- 
fit of all members. 

// Is a Legislative Body. It plans, 
adopts and amends a Constitution and 
Local By-Laws without any interference 
and advice from outside parties. Mis- 
takes can be rectified speedily whenever 
necessary. There is no conflict of in- 
terests to any appreciable extent; local 
differences can be adjusted in the inter- 
est of the general welfare, viewed from 
a broad standpoint. 

It Is a Direct Legislation League. The 
initiative and referendum, which are the 
cardinal features in the structure of the 
constitution, enables a small number ol 
unions to propose amendments and sub- 
stitutes. They are submitted to a refer- 
endum vote, with or without any dis- 
cussion, as the case may be, and ap- 
proved or rejected. This form of leg- 
islation is simple, direct and effective. 

It Is a School on Economics. The 
Manchester School of Political Econ- 
omy, from Adam Smith to the present 
day, has evolved a school of doctrine 
and critics of all shades and colors; it 
has evolved a system of speculative 
philosophy not based on concrete cases 
and facts. Numerous books have been 
issued on the functions of capital, the 
value of labor, the rate of wages and 
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profits, the laws of supply and demand, 
of exchange, finance, etc. The trade 
union has, in the attempt to improve the 
condition of the worker, exposed these 
economic fallacies. It is developing a 
new school, which is pure and simple, 
and based on facts and scientific inves- 
tigation. 

It Is a Debating Club. The business 
of the union, be it of a routine charac- 
ter or of a more complicated nature, 
involving questions of vital import, re- 
quires discussion and deliberation 
Points of order are raised which require 
careful decision ; the motions under de- 
bate are amended and substituted. Par- 
liamentary skill is brought into play; 
the natural abilities of the members as 
debaters and parliamentarians are de- 
veloped by constant practice. The pro- 
gress made in this direction in the 
course of years is of vital influence in 
the affairs of the nation. 

// Is a Trial Court. The rules of the 
union require, for the management of 
its affairs, the enforcement of discipline 



and obedience to the laws enacted by 
the majority. Punishment as a deter- 
rent, in the shape of fines, suspension 
and expulsion from membership, form a 
part of the laws. The right of trial and 
defense is accorded to every member, 
with the privilege of appeal from one 
court to another, reaching a final decis- 
ion in the highest court by a referen- 
dum vote of the members. 

It Is an Industrial Democracy, The 
object of the trade union is primarily in- 
dustrial. It aims to elevate the econo- 
mic conditions which affect the welfare 
of the workers upon a higher standard 
of usefulness and efficiency. The ideal 
is equity based on a full measure of 
justice, compatible with the general wel- 
fare. From these objects it cannot de- 
part, without destroying the foundation 
upon which its structure is reared. 



If you see an editor who pleases 
everybody, there will be a glass plate 
over his face and he will not be stand- 
ing up.- -Exchange. 



THRIFT IS POWER 




SAVE AN D SUCCEED 
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Thimble Splicing 
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Take your thimble and make it fast 
at A. Be sure to leave your rope long 
enough from A to the numbered ends 
for splicing; better a little too long 
than short. For a 5-8 inch or 3-4 inch 
diameter rope take at least two feet. 
After you have 
made your thimble 
fast at A, bend 
your rope around 
it and clip it in a 
vise at D B and 
screw up close 
(being careful not 
to cut any of the 
wires with the cor- 
ners of the vise).^ 
Put a band around 
it at D B to keep 
it in place. Take 
it from the vise 
and suspend it 
from a beam by a rope attached 
to A. Have C hanging down with 
a weight attached to it, which will 
help to keep it steady while splicing. 
Unlay the strands as far as the band 
D B, and cut away the hemp core. 
Take your splicing knife and insert it 
below the band on the side D, and drive 
it right through the center of the rope, 
so as to have three strands on each side 
t)f your knife. Keep your knife there 
while you get No. i through above it. 
Before passing each end through take 
a little of the twist out of the strand. 
It will lay better if you do ; then pull at 
the strand with your left hand, and with 
your knife in the right hand, and still 
through the rope, force the strand up to- 
ward and as close as you can get it to the 
band D B. Take out the knife, insert 
again in the same place as before, but 
bring it out one strand to the left of 
the last — that is, have two strands on 
the left and four on the right side of 
the knife. You are working from the 
side D, and when we speak of the left 



of the knife you will take it from your 
left. Put No. 2 through above the 
knife, and, with the aid of the knife, 
force this also as close and as tight 
as possible to the band. Insert your 
knife again at the same place as last, 
but only let there be one strand on the 
left and five on the right side of it. 
Take No. 3 through and force it also 
up toward the band. After this you will 
open one strand at a time, and bring 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6, in their turn, over and 
under a strand. If you have followed 
us rightly, you will now have the six 
ends through; no two ends will be out 
between the same two strands ; each one 
will have its own place. You must now 
begin again with No. i, but do not this 
time take it through the middle of the 
rope, but serve it as you did the last 
three — that is, take it and the others in 
their turn over and under one strand 
only. Now split your strands and take 
half of each through again. File or 
break off the wires about one-quarter 
inch from the face of the rope. Now 
hammer the splice into shape. If. you 
wish to hide the ends of the broken 
wires you can cover with marline twine. 



BLAMES LABOR, OF COURSE 

New York. — Labor is blamed for 
the present industrial unrest by Wil- 
liam M. Wood, an officer of the Am- 
erican Woolen Company, who pre- 
sents seven reasons to support his 
claim. 

The first reason is: "The desire of 
labor to maintain an income adequate 
to meet the great increase in the cost 
of living." 

Unfortunately, Mr. Wood does not 
state who is responsible for "the 
great increase in the cost of living." 

"We'll beat our swords into plow- 
shares," proclaimed the poet. 

'*And straighten our corkscrews into 
bill files," averred the practical person. 
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FEWER HOURS, HIGHER 
WAGES ARE FAVORED 

A book written by Lord Leverhiil- 
me, British manufacturer, in favor ot 
the six-hour day, will make interest- 
ing reading for American chambers 
of commerce and manufacturers' as- 
sociations, says Prof. Wm. F. Og- 
burn, formerly ol the University of 
Washington, in a review of the book 
which is published in the Monthly La- 
bor Review of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor statistics. 

Lord Leverhulme is pictured as 
anything but a moralist, a sentimen- 
talist or a fanatic, and is strongly op- 
posed to all forms of philanthropy 
and charity. "He is a hard man," 
writes Prof. Ogburn, who quotes the 
Britisher: 

'There could be no worse friend 
to labor than the benevolent philan- 
thropic employer who carries his 
business in a loose, lax manner, show- 
ing 'kindness' to his employes." 

In the book are several pages of 
evidence to show that by using ma- 
chinery continuously at its highest 
point of productivity for two six-hour 
shifts, the worker will produce more 
than under present systems. Lord 
Leverhulme thinks the time is ripe 
now for the six-hour day in England 
with the same wage rate as is now 
paid for eight and ten hours. He 
favors not only high, but still higher 
wages, but wants the employes to 
share in the profits of industry. His 
profit-sharing plan, which he terms 
''co-partnership," is in no sense the 
usual American substitute for a Iving 
wage, but is a return over and above 
the trade union rate of wages and 
acts in no sense as a bar to further 
wage increases. 

He wants to abolish poverty, and 
in advocating good homes for the 
workers would limit the number of 
houses on an acre of ground so that 
every home would have a garden. 

According to Lord Leverhulme, in- 
dustrial success is concerned quite as 
much with consumers as producers. 
Many leaders of industry have seemed 



primarily concerned with produc- 
tion, and their interest in consump- 
tion consists largely in marketing. 
Lord Leverhulme seems to have a 
broader conception of marketing and 
makes his social philosophy turn a 
good deal on this point of consump- 
tion. Raising the standard of living 
means creating> a market. Hence, 
higher wages are good because they 
mean a better market. 

"Ninety per cent of the consumers 
of the United Kingdom are workers," 
he says. "The six-hour day means 
two more hours of leisure, which fur- 
nish opportunity for education, the 
higher life and the expenditure of 
more money, thus improving the mar- 
ket. The plan of two shifts means 
enabling the non-spending unem- 
ployed to become consumers and 
thus to develop the market. It also 
increases the purchasing public." 

Prof. Ogburn says Lord Lever- 
hulme's conception of reform is along 
lines of increased production of com- 
modities of wealth at a lessening cost 
of production per unit, at the same 
time shorten'ng hours of labor and 
paying higher wages. The foundation 
stone is increased production. 



SAME OLD STORY 

New York. — At a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Actors' Equity Asso- 
ciation and the Producing Managers' 
Association the cases of many actors 
who were thrown out of emplo3rment 
because of the recent actors* strike were 
disposed of. The peace agreement pro- 
vided that the manager must re-employ 
all players within 30 days or find em- 
ployment for them elsewhere on equally 
favorable terms. 

The strike darkened every theater in 
this city and the managers declared they 
would never, never, never treat with the 
Actors' Equity Association. But the 
actors stuck, and so did the stage em- 
ployes, and so did the musicians, with 
the teamsters and others willing to "do 
their bit." 

Result — the managers are meeting 
with the actors. 
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EMBARRASSING MISSIVE 

**May I ask what is causing you so 
much perturbation?" 

**I have just received a questionaire 
and must fill it out at once." 

"But the war is over." 

"Of course. This is from Friend 
Wife, who is out of town. It concerns 
my movements for the past week." 



WISDOM FROM CHINA 

Anybody who doubts the wisdom of 
the Chinese should read their proverbs. 
The Chinese have a book of 10,000 
proverbs, and they are all as wise and 
true as the one in the volume, which 
says: 

**It is safer to pull a tiger's tail than 
to call a lady's attention to her first 
gray hair." 



NOTHING TO WORRY ABOUT 

"A dog is man's devoted friend." 
"He ought to be," commended tht 
man with an idle disposition. "If I had 
somebody to pay my taxes and provide 
my board and lodging, I'd feel mighty 
fricndlv mvself." 



HIS BETTER NATURE 

A henpecked man, being told that an 
old acquaintance was married, ex- 
claimed, "I am glad to hear it." 

But, reflecting a moment, he added, in 
a tone of compassion and forgiveness, 
"and yet I don't know why I should be ; 
he never did me any harm." — Tid-Bits. 



"The floorwalker reported me for in- 
attention and I've been banished to the 
hardware department." 

"Don't let that bother you, son. Al- 
though the hardware department may 
lack distinction, it's much easier to sell 
a suburbanite a hoe than it is to sell a 
lady of fashion a pair of gloves." — 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 



FACE POWDER 

Foreign lady went into a store and 
asked for talcum powder. 

"Mennen's?" asked the clerk. 

"No, vimmen's." 

"Want it scented?" 

"No, I'll take it with me."— 
San Francisco Bulletin. 



SUGGESTIVE GENEROSITY 

"What am I to understand by this? I 
wrote my husband I'd stay a week long- 
er if he sent me $50." 

"Well ?" 

"He sends me $200.'' — Kansas City 
Journal. 



STUDYING THE CASE 

"You're under arrest," exclaimed the 
officer, as he stopped the automobile. 

"What for?" inquired Mr. Chuggins. 

"I haven't made up my mind yet. I'll 
just look over your light, an* your li- 
cense, an' your numbers, an* so forth. 
I know I can get you for somethin'." 



THE SUNNY SIDE 

"W^ell, after all," remarked the 
Tommy who had lost a leg at the war, 
"there's one advantage in 'aving a 
wooden leg." 

"What's that?" asked his friend. 

"You can 'old your bloomin' sock 
with a tin tack!" chuckled the hero. 



Speaker — Thank God, the country 
has gone dry. It will bring sunshine 
to many a home. 

Skeptic — Yes, and moonshine, too, 
Brother! 



Assistant to old lady who has hand- 
ed in a misspelled telegram — What's 
this word, please? 

Old Lady — Never mind that, miss; 
it's none of your business. They'll 
know at the other end." 
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ECONOMIC MEETING IS HELD 
AT CAPITAL 

Washington. — For the first time in the 
history of this country a conference 
composed of sixty representatives of 
various interests was held in this city to 
discuss industrial questions. 

The conference was the result of a 
call issued last month by the President, 
"for the purpose," he said, "of reaching, 
if possible, some common ground of 
agreement and action with regard to the 
future conduct of industry." 

Labor was represented by President 
Gompers and fourteen associate mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. and representa- 
tives of each of the four railroad bro- 
therhoods. In the list representing the 
public were: Judge Gary, John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., and Acting President 
Jewell of the railway employes' depart- 
ment, A. F. of L. Other interests re- 
presented were the farmers with three 
representatives, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States with five 
representatives, investment bankers with 
two representatives, and the national in- 
dustrial conference, which includes a 
score of manufacturers' associations, 
with five representatives. 

Because of illness, the President was 
absent, and Secretary of Labor Wilson 
called the conference to order. After 
dwelling upon the problems facing the 
•world as the result of the wastage of 
war and upon the financial inflation in 
all commercial countries, which has 
played havoc with the relative values of 
money, wages and commodities, the la- 
bor secretary said that "the effect of 
these things has been reflected in the 
high cost of living and the consequent 
demand for higher wage rates to meet 
the increasing burden of the family 
budget, yet increases in the wage rate 
do not always give relief." 

The conference selected Secretar> 
of the Interior Lane to act as chair- 
man. The remedies suggested for pre- 
sent-day conditions run into the hun- 
dreds and the opening session of the 
conference indicated that it would be 
conducted on the "open forum" plan, 
■with an absence of any attempt by any 
clement to force things. 



FROM LABOR 

I came to a camp where men are drilled, 
Where parade grounds emptied and 

filled and filled— 
And their hands were hard and their 

looks were grim ; 
I turned to an officer and asked of him: 
"What class are they from?" His eyes 

were dim: 

"From Labor." 



I came to a coast where ships take form, 

And rank on rank did their builders 
swarm — 

Their faces were grimed, their muscles 
were taut, 

And the riveters sang with the work 
they wrought. 

"Whence do they come?" One an- 
swered my thought: 
"From Labor." 

I came to a trench on a red battlefield. 
Where the outposts of civilization 

kneeled — - 
Death rattled its song in the winds that 

sighed. 
And the men in that shambles fought — 

and died. 
"From whence are these heroes?** A 

captain replied : 

"From Labor." 

I came to the place where the bonds 

are sold, 
Where the buyer gives cash — and most 

of his soul — 
And thick in the rank of these "lines in 

the rear" 
Stood hardened and calloused, the 

young and the sere, 
"Where are these from?" Spoke one 

standing near: 

"From Labor." 

—Hugh L. Wood. 



"Friend," said a Quaker, "I will give 
thee good counsel. When thee goes to 
a meeting, take a back seat, and thee 
may there be discovered. This will be 
f^r better for thee than to take a front 
seat on the platform where thee may 
be found out.'' 
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TKe Luck of Andrew Carnegie 



An American visitor to London 
sends to London Queen the following 
notes on Mr. Andrew Carnegie's ca- 
reer: 

Most of the memories that I have 
read of Mr. Carnegie were just a lit- 
tle hesitating or weak in handling his 
part in developing the conditions that 
brought about the great strike at 
Homestead in the summer of 1892; 
and, as perhaps might have been ex- 
pected, not all the writers of the 
newspaper memoirs showed a full 
realization of the amazingly favorable 
conditions under which Mr. Carnegie 
began, and for a long time contin- 
ued, his career in the iron and steel 
industry. From the end of the Civil 
War to March, 1885, there were Con- 
gresses and Administrations at Wash- 
ington that, if rightly handled, would 
concede anything the protectionist 
manufacturer demanded in the way 
of high import duties. Of all the 
members of this statutary-privileged 
class, none were more effectively or- 
ganized and heeled for political work 
at Washington — none were better 
able to press their demands on Re- 
publican Congresses — than the iron 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania. 

The primary stages of the iron in- 
dustry in those days were confined 
to Pennsylvania and New Jersey; and 
not even the New England States, 
with their lavishly-protected cotton 
and worsted mills, were more contin- 
uously loyal to the Republican party 
than Pennsylvania was in the days of 
Mr. Carnegie's old associate, "Pig- 
iron" Kelly, a Pennsylvania politician 
who acquired national fame from his 
devotion to the iron industry of his 
state when tariffs were being revised 
— usually revised upward — at Wash- 
ington. 

There were years in this remark- 
able period when the duty on pig iron 
was as high as seven or eight dollars 
a ton. In the early 'eighties there 
was a duty of $14 a ten on steel rails, 
and rails that cost $34 to $38.50 to 
make at the Carnegie mills were sold 
at $56.25. In 1879 the profits of the 
Carnegie Company were $512,000. In 
1 881 they were $2,000,000. 



Expansion of the United States on 
an enormous scale came in the train 
of the Civil War. Except as regards 
Missouri, the country between the 
Mississippi River and the State of 
California filled up in these years. 
All this expansion, with its inflow of 
population and its railway construc- 
tion, created a big, a pressing and a 
continuous demand for rails and 
structural material of iron and steel. 
Carnegie's political friends had closed 
the ports by tariff acts; and so the 
business went to Pittsburgh. 

Carnegie also profited enormously 
from the cosmopolitan proletarian 
immigration of this era of expansion 
and rule of the Republican and high 
Protectionist party at Washington. 
The ports were closed against manu- 
facturers; but were wide open — star- 
ingly wide open — for immigrant la- 
bor. This labor was cheap, enduring, 
docile and unorganized — it was adapt- 
•ed to the era. As late as 1890 it 
could be bought in unlimited quantity 
at 90 cents or a dollar a day, for the 
rough, brutalizing work at blast fur- 
naces of the days before the advent 
of mechanical furnace leaders. 

It was highly skilled, as distinct 
from rough labor that Carnegie and 
his partner, Mr. Charles Prick, were 
in conflict with in 1892. The trouble 
arose over recognition of unions, plus 
trouble over scales of wage rates 
when labor-saving equipment was in- 
stalled in the rail and other rolling 
mills at Homestead. Mr. J. H. 
Bridge's "The Inside History of the 
Carnegie Steel Company" shows by 
the Carnegie-Frick correspondence of 
April, 1892, that Carnegie was quite 
as much responsible for the conflict 
as Mr. Prick, if not more. But Mr. 
Prick had to go through the trouble 
on the spot, while Carnegie, having 
issued his ultimatum, dated April 4, 
'1892, shipped for England. 

"Were you a slave, Uncle Tarr?" 
"Nussah, Cuhnel; but 'bleeged to 
yo' for de 'terrygation, dess de same, 
sah. I isn't old enough. I'se been 
mar'd fo' times; dat's what makes 
me look all disintegrated dis-uh-day, 
sah." — Country Gentleman. 
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of Europe. Down to that time the 
great wanderings of mankind had been 
by land ; no people except the Northmen 
had ventured far into the trackless 
ocean, and the knowledge of civilized 
Europeans extended but little way be- 
yond their own continent Perhaps it 
is not always remembered that the first 
European ship crossed the equator in 
1471, when Columbus was a man grown 
and that no European ship ever sailed 
to the eastern coast of Asia until 1517, 
after Columbus had been eleven years in 
the grave. When that great navigator 
was in his childhood, European know- 
ledge of the surface of our planet was 
bounded by the Tropic of Cancer, and 
to the east it was extremely hazy about 
everything beyond the Caspian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. 

In the year 1471 Columbus found his 
way to Portugal and at this time was 
between thirty and thirty-five years of 
age. Many towns and villages have 
been claimed as his birthplace but there 
seems to be no reason for doubting his 
own statement that he was born in the 
city of Genoa. He had sailed to and 
fro upon the Mediterranean in mer- 
chant voyages, and had taken a hand in 
scrimmages with Turkish corsairs, 
which is the foundation for the ridicu- 
lous charge of "piracy" sometimes al- 
leged against him by modern dabblers 
in history. 



BOSTON. MASS. 

To the Editor: 

Columbus Day 

The month of October brings to our 
mind each year one of the greatest if 
not the greatest characters in the 
world's history, and in whose honor a 
day is set apart in many states of our 
nation. 

The first crossing of the Atlantic 
Ocean by Christopher Columbus was an 
achievement of which Americans are 
not likely to underate the importance, 
and which no one with a due sense of 
their relations of cause and effect in 
human alTairs can for a moment fail 
to recognize as supremely important. 
When we duly consider what America 
already means to the world while the 
development of European civilization 
upon this fresh soil is still in its earliest 
stages, when we take sober thought of 
what the future must have in store if 
this early promise is even partially ful- 
filled, we shall be inclined to pronounce 
the voyage that led the way to this New 
World as the most epoch-making event 
of all that have occurred since the birth 
of Christ. 

The best way to do homage to 
Columbus or to show our appreciation 
of the real grandeur of his achievement, 
is to try to understand it in its relations 
to what went before it ; and that is a 
kind of understanding which people 
surely do not commonly show in speak- 
ing or writing upon this subject. 

Now the discovery of America was 
simply a part of a great and sudden 
outburst of maritime activity the like of 
which had never been seen before, and 
which within the limits of a single cen- 
tury discovered not only America, but 
nearly all the rest of the world outside 



There were many elements in the 
character of Columbus beside that of 
the scientific navigator. The crusading 
spirit was strong in him. AHke as a 
Genoese and as a Christian he hated 
the Turk, and it was quite to his credit 
that he did so. He was an idealist, a 
poetic dreamer and a hard man to un- 
derstand. Viewed as a whole, his 
scheme was somewhat as follows : 

God's Kingdom on earth was to come. 
The bounds of Christendom were to be 
enlarged, and the unspeakable Turk 
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must be crushed. Old crusaders had as- 
sailed the Infidel in front; but he would 
outflank him. He would gain access to 
the wealth of the Indies by a new and 
short cut across the Atlantic waves 
never before ploughed by European 
keels, and with his share of the profits 
of this great commercial enterprise he 
would equip such an army as would 
drive the Turk from Constantinople 
and set free the Holy Sepulchre. 

Well, it is part of the irony with 
which this world is governed, that the 
bravest and most strenuous spirits are 
apt to consecrate their lives to some 
grand purpose, in the pursuit of which 
they strive and faint and die; and, after 
all is over, after death has sealed their 
eyelids and the voice of praise or blame 
is for them as nothing, it turns out they 
have done a great and wonderful thing; 
but that great and wonderful thing is 
so far from being the object to which 
their arduous lives were consecrated, 
that if they could listen to the praise 
which posterity lavishes upon them, they 
would be daft with amazement. Well, 
they would say, we never dreamt of this. 

So might Columbus feel if he could 
be brought back to earth and witness 
what is going on today in all parts of 
this New World. What has been ac- 
complished, as the result of his voyage 
of 1492, is something of which he never 
dreamed. He never meant to discover 
a New World, and he died without the 
slightest suspicion that he had made 
such a discovery. He died in obscurity 
because he had not done the thing he 
set out to do ; he had entailed fresh ex- 
penses upcn his royal patrons instead of 
guiding them to boundless riches. 

It was not until this Western Conti- 
nent became the seat of a high civiliza- 
tion that the significance began to be 
realized, and to reflect upon the mem- 
ory of Columbus the glory of which he 
was defrauded in his lifetime. 

When one reads of Saul who went 
forth to seek his father's asses and 
found a kingdom, one thinks of Colum- 
bus. But let the parable warn us. To 
Columbus we owe the fresh soil in 
which a nationality of the highest tjrpe 
has begun to be developed. Let us never 
forget that without the steadfast culture 



of the highest manhood in political life, 
the richest opportunities are no better 
than dust and chaff. The extension of 
God's Kingdom on earth was the object 
nearest the heart of Columbus. It is 
our high duty and privilege to accept 
the legacy and defend it. 

Fraternally, 

M. A. O'BRIEN, Jr. 
Local No. 4, Boston, Mass. 



MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

To the Editor: 

It is with a more or less of a timid 
feeling that the writer puts forth his 
efforts for the monthly contribution to 
our Journal, as he has before him the 
glowing and breezy literature of our 
eastern scribes to whom as well as our 
nearly Chicago Bro. much comment is 
due on the lengthy and interesting in- 
sertions of the previous months. 

Nevertheless, we will do our bit to 
help swell the columns to their capacity. 
As the writer is again absent from the 
home city at this writing and has not 
yet received a report from the local at 
home it will be more or less of a job 
to contribute much at this time. The 
boys are all working in various parts of 
the state and neighboring states as well. 

Bro. Robt. Stein is still with the 
Kieckhefer El v. Co., where he has en- 
joyed many years at our profession. 
Henry Gans is still reported with Uncle 
Sam and Carl Carlton's name still ap- 
pears on the Roster of Local No. 15 as 
a Navy gob. 

Eric Mueller is inspector on service 
work for the Otis Elevator Co. Eric 
has only recently joined the senior class 
and it is reported that his ability is 
second to none, and we hope more of 
our present helpers take notice and be- 
come proficient at the game of so many 
ups and downs. 

Geo. Normile and Geo. Lex are now 
connected with the Alliance Engineer- 
ing Co. We all agree that their services 
are of a professional nature and that 
their long grind at the craft has polished 
their accomplishments to the height of 
perfection. 

Joe Hepting is at Green Bay and John 
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Eggerts and Frank Gerts are at She- 
boygan. 

Chas. Boral is at Rock Island with 
Gust Bosshart, and no doubt they are 
being royally entertained by the local 
craftsmen of No. 46. 

Chas. Klief and John Maxwell are at 
present in the state capitol, the writer 
also makes his second home here now, 
with the usual week-end trips to Mil- 
waukee to be near the home fireside at 
least once in a while. 

Bro. Chas. Klief had a peculiar acci- 
dent while enroute from Milwaukee to 
Madison, which was caused by letting 
down an unruly and obstinate railroad 
coach window, the unfortunate result 
was a badly cut finger, but when last 
seen all was reported doing quite well. 

Our worthy business agent also was 
on the sick list so I am informed. We 
all hope nothing serious will result ana 
that he will be about again as vigorous 
as ever. 

The weather here at Madison is of the 
southern variety at present, it has rained 
about seventeen times for seven con- 
secutive days and even at this very mo- 
ment the old "Plubius is got the valve 
wide open." With best wishes to all 
the Brotherhood, I remain. 

Fraternally yours, 
LOUIS G. KOSTER. 

Local No. 15. Milwaukee, Wis. 



OMAHA, NEB. 

To the Editor: 

I guess it has been a long time 
since the Local No. 28 had anything 
to say about itself. Well, boys, we 
are getting along very nice out in the 
wild west. There is plenty of work 
to do out here, and some of the firms 
are wondering how to get help and 
hire men every day. We are getting 
new members in our local pretty 
nearly every week, and since we have 
our business agent, D. J. O'Keefe, 
among us, everything seems to get 
along. He is one of these Irish fel- 
lows, and went to Sioux City last 
week and organized a new charter up 
there. The next day he went to Lin- 
coln and got five more members, 
which are to join Local No. 28. 



The boys are getting 90 and 60 cents 
the hour, signed one of the best con- 
tracts with their employers in the 
presence of W. Snow, from the In- 
ternational, and Mr. J. A. Van Alsey- 
ne, from the Otis Elevator Co. 

We are having a party and picnic 
every now and then, but it is awful 
hard to get some of that stuff now- 
adays, what makes the boys sing 
some of the old-time songs. 

I don't want to take up too much 
space this time, and will try to write 
a little and oftener than we have 
been doing. 

With best regards, 

J. HARBINGER. 

Local No. 28, Omaha, Neb. 



DETROIT, MICH. 

To the Editor: 

There is nothing new in Detroit 
except new buildings, new elevators 
and new automobiles. The elevator 
constructors will have all the work 
they can take care of for some time 
to come, and it looks as if Local No. 
36 will double in membership in the 
next year. The service department 
of all companies are asking for me- 
chanics every day, and the construc- 
tion departments also are short of 
mechanics. We have elevator con- 
tracts coming up in Detroit all the 
way from two to thirty-two eleva- 
tors, the thirty-two-elevator contract 
being the largest elevator contract of 
Detroit history. Local No. 36 is do- 
ing its best to keep pace with the 
growth of Detroit. All our helpers 
are being promoted to the mechan- 
ic's class, and we are taking in new 
members to fill the vacancy of the 
helper being placed in the mechanic's 
class. 

Local No. 36 was unable to secure 
helpers at a wage rate of 60 cents per 
hour and called for a conference with 
the elevator companies and- were able 
to secure an increase of 10 cents per 
hour for the mechanics and helper; 
the helper's rate of 70 cents per hour 
to go in effect October i and the me- 
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chanic's rate of $1.00 per hour to go 
into effect December i. 

The living conditions in Detroit are 
almost out of reach of all workers. 
House rent is so high that the work- 
ers were compelled to seek rooms, 
and the rooms are all taken up, and 
the workmen are leaving Detroit on 
account of being unable to secure a 
suitable place to live in for the win- 
ter. Hoping this cpndition does not 
apply to other cities, and with best 
regards to all locals, I remain 
Yours truly, 

JOHN JULIEN. 

Local No. s6, Detroit, Mich. 



effective when indorsed by the legis- 
latures of 36 states. The following 
states have ratified: 

Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kan- 
sas, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Texas, Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Montana, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota and Utah. 



RATIFY SUFFRAGE 

Salt Lake City.— The Utah house 
of representatives has ratified the 
amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion which provides for equal suffrage. 
Utah is the sixteenth state to favor 
the amendment, which will become 



EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR NURSES 

New York. — The Presbyterian Hos- 
pital has announced it has adopted 
the eight-hour day for student nur- 
ses. 

Heretofore nurses on the day shift 
have worked nine and a half hours, 
and those on night duty eleven hours. 
The new schedule provides a fifty- 
six hour week for night and a fifty- 
two hour week for day duty. It is 
expected by the management the 
shorter hours will bring more effi- 
cient service and improve the health 
of the nurses. 
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NOTICE TO SECRETARIES 
LOCAL UNIONS 

Local Secretaries are requested to 
peruse the Directory of Officers and 
inform the Editor if there have been 
any changes made that do not appear 
in the Journal. 



LOCAL UNIONS 
Local No. I, New York City, N. Y. 

Meets Second and fourth Thursdays in 
each month at Central Opera House, 
205 E. 67th St. During July, August, 
September, second Thursday in month. 
Office and day room, 208 E. 54th St. 
Telephone — Plaza 4448. 

Day Secretary — Frank Eagan, 208 E. 
54th St. 

President— Andrew Eagan, 208 E. 54th 
Street. 

Vice-President — Ted Zatrapelak, 208 E. 

54th St. 

Recording Secretary — H. DeGranby, 287 

Audubon Ave. 
Financial Secretary — ^John McCarthy, 

208 E. 54th St. 
Treasurer— ^Fred Grant, 208 E. 54th St. 
Business Agent — Ed. Smith, office at 

Central Opera House, telephone, Plaza 

4448; Chas. E. Tiernan, 208 E. 54th St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Wm. Haven- 

strite. 



Local No. 2, Chicago, IlL Meets first 

and third Monday in month at 673 

W. Madison St., Rooms 504-505. 
President — Wm. Turner, 760 S. Kost- 

ner St. 
Vice-President— R. Osborn, 2733 W. 

38th Place. 
Recording Secretary — William Pease, 

1351 S. Karlov Ave. 
Financial Secretary — J. Dorack, 1230 

S. Avers Ave. 
Treasurer — L. Larson, 3250 Evergreen 

Avenue. 
Business Agent — ^Walter Snow, 673 

W. Madison St., Rooms 501-502, 

Phone, Haymarket 723. 



Correspondent to Journal — ^Waltcr 
Snow, 673 W. Madison St 



Local No. 3, St. Louis, Mo. Meets 
first and third Thursdays in month 
at Unity Hall, 2651 and 2653 Locust 
Street. 

President — Fred. Doyle, 6556 Scanlan 
Ave. 

Vice-President — Dean Patterson, 4219 
W. A. Easton Ave. 

Recording Secretary — Louis Volk, 
4715 Ray Ave. 

Financial Secretary — O. P. Klein, 447 
Eichelberger Ave. 

Treasurer — F. H. Burmestcr, 5362 
Moffitt Ave. 

Business Agent — Wm. Angermeyer, 
2651 Locust St., phone Central 586. 

Correspondent to Journal — Wm. Anger- 
meyer, 825 Angelna St. 



Local No. 4, Boston, Mass. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
month at 386 Harrison Ave. 

President— J. Frank Dutton, 6 Wain- 
wright St., Dorchester. 

Vice-President — Frank Bean, 33 Gay- 
head St., Roxbury. 

Recording Secretary — Wkn. J. Cas- 
serly, 104 Geneva Ave., Roxbury. 
Tel., Roxbury 1651M. 

Financial Secretary — ^Wm. Rosbor- 
ough, 20 Crocker St., Somerville. 

Treasurer — Olaf Benson, 519 Colum- 
bus Ave. 

Business Agent — ^J. C. Macdonald, 
386 Harrrisori Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. C. Mac- 
donald, 386 Harrison Ave. 



Local No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa, Meets 
first and third Tuesday in month at 
Bricklayers' Hall, 707 N. Broad St. 

President — Charles P. Fisher, 2516 
Codies St. 

Vice-President— C. AVolf, 3013 N. 
Warnock St. Phone, Tioga 7584 W. 
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Recording Secretary — Wm. B. McAl- 

ister, 128 N. Wlilton St. 
Financial Secretary — John Young, 

4617 Ludlow St. 
Treasurer— J. S. Irwin, 3637 N. 17th 

Street. 
Business Agent— Robert Smith. 210 

Heed Bldg., 1213 Filbert St.. Phone 

Locust 5531. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. B. 

Alacalister. 



Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets 
first and third Wednesdays in 
month at Washington Trust Co. 
Building, Fifth Ave. and Washing- 
ton St., 5th floor. 

President— W. F. Hopkins, 1308 
Protchard St., 20th Ward, Sheri- 
dan P. O. 

Vice-President— J. G. Hopkins, 6108 
Broad St. 

Recording Secretary — C. E. Dunn, 159 
Henderson St., N. S. 

Financial Secretary — G. J. Husak, 
2020 Sarah St., S. S. 

Treasurer— J. A. Cryder, 756 Wood- 
bourne Ave. 

Business Agent — H. D. Rowan, Room 
507, Washington Trust Co. Bldg., 
Fifth Ave. and Washington St. 

Correspondent to Journal — Jack 
Schultz, 317 Sweetbriar St. 

Local No. 7, Baltimore, Md. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in 
month at Carpenters Hall, 715 N. 
Eutaw St. 

President — W. Koerber, 3639 Dorsey's 
Lane. 

Vice-President — N. Long, Morrell 
Park, Md. 

Recording Secretary — L. O. Dorsey, 
241 1 W. North Ave. 

Financial Secretary — H. Holland, 
2237 East North Ave. 

Treasurer— J. H. Fox, 920 W. Fay- 
ette St. 

Business Agent — Wm. Dowling, 214 
S. Sticker Street. 



Local No. 8, San Francisco, Cal. 
Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Harmony Hall, 200 Guer- 
rero St. 

President — Ed. Poole, 1621 Dolores 
Street 



Vice-President — Edw. McGee, 3662 
Twentieth St. 

Financial Secretary — E. Maring, 2629 
Diamond St. 

Recording Secretary — Wm. Manley, 
li'yoy Woolsey St., Berkeley. 

Business Agent — E. W. McGce, 3662 
Twentieth St. 

Treasurer — J. W. Carlen, 5368 Locks- 
ley Ave., Oakland. 

Correspondent to Journal — E. W. 
McGee, 3662 20th St. 



Local No. 9, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meets first and third I'ridays in 

the month at Union Temple Hall, 

24 Washington Ave., S. 
President — Emil Skoglund, 1414 Penn 

Ave., N. 
Vice-President — C. K. Wisehart, 4223 

Blaisdale Ave. 
Recording Secretary — E. T. Spriggs, 220 

Lowry Annex, St. Paul. 
Financial Secretary — Swaii Barton, 

3542 Dupont Ave., N. 
Treasurer — E. T. Spriggs, 220 Lowry 

Annex, St. Paul. 
Business Agent — Jerry Provo, 3338 

18th Ave., So. 



Local No. 10, Washington, D. C. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 

in the month at Pythian Temple, 

Ninth St., above K. N. W. 
President — Chas. F. Crump, Ballston, 

Va. 
Vice President — Harry A. Landon, 

404 R I. Ave., N. W. 
Recording Secretary — Robt. Zimmer- 

li, 24 Seaton Place, N. E. 
Financial Secretary — J. F. Herrity, 

Ballston, Va. 
Treasurer — J. O. Whiting, 906 

Seventh St., S. W. 
Business Agent — ^John W. Proctor, 

Ballston, Va. 
Correspondent to Journal — John W. 

Proctor, Ballston, Va. 



Local No. II Cincinnati, Ohio. Meets 
first and third Fridays in month at 
Bricklayer's Hall, Clarke and John 
Streets. 

President — H. C. Weeks. 

Vice-President — Conrad Marqua, 615 
State Ave. 
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Recording Secretary — William Vos- 

lamber, 2900 Jefferson Ave. 
Financial Secretary — B. J. Veeneman, 

1054 Rittenhouse St. 
Treasurer — John Gerhardt, 3014 Col- 

erain Ave. 
Business Agent — B. J. Veeneman, 1054 

Rittenhouse St. 



Correspondent to Journal — Louis 
Koster, 417 Twenty-third Ave. 



Local No. 12, Kansas City, Mo. 

Meets first and third Thursdays in 

month at Labor Temple, 14th and 

Woodland Sts. 
President — H. L. Altman, 3819 Mor- 

rell St. 
Vice-President — A. S. Wyckoff, 2201 

Charlotte St. 
Recording Secretary — J. A. Altman, 

4625 Montgall St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

J. W. Boyd, 2412 Indiana Ave. 



Local No. 14, Buffalo, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
Johnson Park Hall, Cor. Johnson 
Park and S. Elmwood Ave. 

President — Edw. Deuchler, 32 Indian 
Church Road. 

Vice-President — J. Reichard, 16 Per- 
shing Ave. 

Recording Secretary — A. DeLamarter, 
43 W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
F. N. Steep, 35 Coe Place. 

Business Agent — A. DteLamarter 43 
W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. L. 
Johnson, 269 Niagara St. 



Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Wisconsin Hall, 861 Twelfth 
Street. 

President — G. Lorenz, Room 205 Bris- 
bane Hall, 528 Chestnut St 

Vice President — Fred J. Rosenberg, 
Jr., 1 120 N. Pierce St 

Recording Secretary — Louis J. Vier- 
thaler, 1366 Buffum St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
H. J. Olson. H20 .Seventeenth St 

Business Agent — G. Lorenz. Res., 894 
Thirty-third St. Office, Brisban*e 
Hall, 528 Chestnut St 



Local No. z6. New Orleans, La. 

Meets first and third Thursday in 
month at Exchange Place, near Ca- 
nal St. 

President— S. A. Woolcdgc, 2635 Mi- 
lan St 

Vice-President — John Carey, 1548 
Constance St 

Recording Secretary — Robt Pattison, 
2910 Palmyra St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Anthony Suhren, 2451 Leharpe St 



Local No. i7« Cleveland, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Cleveland Federation of 
Labor Hall, 310 Prospect Ave. 

President — Henry Roentgen, 1977 W. 
looth St 

Vice-President— Rolle B. Lake, 7817 
Lockyear Ave. 

Recording Secretary — J. I. Lloyd, 1108 
E. 74th St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Charles Spoerke, 3126 W. 43d St. 

Business Agent — ^John Bishop, 2450 E. 
9th St., phone. Main 2887. 

Correspondent to Journal — L. Par- 
ker, 9928 Denison Avenue. 



Local No. 18, Los Angeles, CaL Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Labor Temple, 538 Maple Ave. 

President — Jas. Mclntire, 4620 Wads- 
worth St 

Vice-President — Geo. Beckwith, Alta- 
dena, Cal. 

Recording Secretary — Charles R. 
Glaeser, 412 S. Daly St 

Financial Secretary — William Little, 
3930 Dossey St 

Treasurer — Dwight F. Copley, Box 
964, Bell, Cal. 

Correspondent to Journal — Geo. Mi- 
kelson, 839 E. 46th St 



Local No. xg, Seattle, Wash. Meets 
first Thursday in month at Labor 
Temple, 6th and University. 

President — Alexander Parks, 7829 
Straud Ave. 

Vice-President — Wm. Tabor, 420 East 
73rd St 
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Recording Secretary — L. S. Grandy^ 

815 E. 75th St 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer. — 

F. H. Bitter, 2513 Sixth Ave. 
Business Agent — Perry Dashnow, 734 

Post Street. 
Correspondent to Journal — ^Joe Mc- 

Leod, 8312 Fifth Ave., S. 



Local No. 21, Dallas, Tex. Meets first 
and third Tuesdays in month at La- 
bor Temple, Young and Evergreen 
Streets. 

President— M. E. Byrd, 436 W. Page 
Street. 

Vice-President— W. G. Sparks, 1821 
Gould St. 

Recording Secretary — Chas. Byus, c|o 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Financial Secretary — J. Hallmark, 408 
Penbrook St. 

Business Agent — Chas. Byus, care of 
Otis Elevator Co. 



Local No. 22, Montreal, Canada. 

Financial Secretary — Frederick J. 
James, 1618 Chabot St. 



Local No. 23, Portland, Ore. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Dammien Hall, 4th and 
Washington Sts. 

President— Geo. Fiandt, 1274 E. Tay- 
lor St 

Vice-President — Chas. Hobbs, 170 
Twelfth St 

Recording Secretary — ^J. Geil, 613 
Mulberry St. 
R. V. Clark, 1021 E. 28th St., N. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. Geil, 
613 Mulberry St 



Local No. 24, Birmingham, Ala. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

month at Brown Marx Building, ist 

and 20th Sts. 
President — Thomas Rogers, 2323 

Second Ave. 
Vice-President— C. W. Horton 
Financial Secretary — L Smith 
Recording Secretary — ^J. B. Oldham, 

229 Woodward Bldg. 
Treasurer — R. C. Gilmore 
Business Agent — J. B. Oldham, 229 

Woodward Bldg. 



Local No. 25, Denver, Col. Meets 

second and fourth Thursdays in 

month at Club Building, 1729 Ara- 

phoe St 
President — G. Dl Rogers, 321 Fox 

Street 
Vice-President— A. E. Utter, 2801 

Gilpin Street 
Recording Secretary — W. C. Rogers, 

1326 Columbine St. 
Financial Secretary — V. G. Wahl, 761 

Lipan Street. 
Treasurer — D. W. Watson, iii Fox 

Street. 



Local No. 27, Rochester, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Engineers' Hall, yy Main St. 
West 

President— G. Wider, 671 Meigs St 

Vice-President — E. Angel, 5 Marshall 
Street 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 
G. Fegan, 5 Hobson St 

Financial Secretary — C. Johnson, 72 
Avis St. 

Business Agent — O. Neilsen, 663 
Seward St 

Correspondent to Journal — Wm. Hem- 
pel, 112 Scranton St 



Local No. 28, Omaha, Neb. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Labor Temple, i6th and Capital 
Ave. 

President — S. S. Webster, 3426 
Parker St. 

Vice President — F. G. Petersen, 41 15 
Charles St 

Recording Secretary — O. N. Ketchum, 
2417 Parker St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
J. Hardinger, 3210 N. 72d St. 

Business Agent — D. J. O'Keefe, 1431 
N. 17th Street 

Correspondent to Journal — J. Hard- 
inger, 3210 N. 72d St 



Local No. 30, Memphis, Tenn. Meets 
second and fourth Thursday of eack 
month at Carpenters Hall, 95 S. 2n4 
St 

President— W. N. daunts, 1024 Cum- 
mings St. 

Vice-President— W. M. Fuller, 2161 
Guiton Ave. 
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Recording Secretary — F. Collins, 328 
Winchester Avenue. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — E. 
C. Bailey, 623 Poplar Ave. 

Business Agent— J. W. Kelly, 124 Ex- 
change Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — R. Jones, 502 
Manassas St. 



Local No. 31, Houston, Texas. Meets 

second and fourth Tuesday in 

month at Odd Fellows Hall, 720 

Rusk Avenue. 
President — R. S. Wray, care of Otis 

Elevator Co. 
Vice President — Roy Blanke, care 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Recording Secretary — L. L. Penn, 

1701 Mcllhenney Avenue. 
Financial Secretary — L. L. Penn, 

1701 Mcllhenney Avenue. 
Treasurer — L A. Murphy, Route i. 

Box 163 D. 
Correspondent to Journal — R. E. 

Newe, 604 Prince Bldg. 



Local No. 33, Atlanta, Ga. Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, II2V^ Trinity Ave. 

President— J. S. McGloughlin, 13 Va- 
nira St. 

Vice President— J. H'. Voylcs, 82 
Windsor St. 

Recording Secretary — G. S. Radford. 
8 Third Ave., Oaknurst. 

Financial Secretary — H. H. Hughes, 
268 So. Pryor St. 

Business Agent — F. R. Martin, 60 
Neal St. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. S. Rad- 
ford, 8 Third Ave., Oakhurst. 



Local No. 33, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Meets second and fourth Monday 

in month. 
President— W. D. Ferrfs, 1518 Capitol 

Avenue. 
Vice-President — Jas. Edwards, 828 5th 

St. 
Recording and Financial Secretary — 

Oliver Stanley, 1022 W. 12th St. 
Treasurer — B. L. Snell. 710 Dixon St. 
Business Agent — C. C. Walker, 844 

4th St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Oliver 

Stanley, 1022 W. 12th St. 



Local No. 34, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
at Labor Temple, 138 W. Wash- 
ington St. 

President — Chas. S. Dunlap, 346 N. 
Noble St. 

Vice-President — John Noll, 912 North 
La Salle St. 

Recording Secretary — Howard Osti- 
weg. Labor Temple. 

Treasurer — Glenn Cruzan, 846 Tem- 
ple Ave. 

Business Agent — E. H. Large, 602 
Diorman St. 

Correspondent to Journal — C. B. 
Tyler, Terre Haute, Ind. 



Local No. 35, Albany, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Federation Hall, 106 State 
Street. 

President — Wm. J. Long, 16 Barrow St. 

Vice-President- J. McCarthy, 156 Ham- 
ilton St. 

Recording Secretaiy — Chas. Nichol- 
sen, 58 Elberon Place. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — A. 
H. Anderson, 48 19th St., Troy, N. Y. 

Correspondent to Journal — Chas. 
Nicholscn, 58 Elberon Place. 



Local No. 36, Detroit, Mich. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at Fraternity Hall, 140 First St. 

President — Thos. LahifF, 1452 Mc- 
Kinley St. 

Vice-President — Herman Trusc, 1099 
Twenty-third St 

Recording Secretary — ^Thos. Sckwci- 
gert, 851 Eastlawn Avenue. 

Financial Secretary — Frank Snyder, 
1252 Wabash Ave. 

Treasurer — Alex. Simpson, 218 Tire- 
man Ave. 

Business Agent — J. Julien, 408 Hodges 
Bldg. Phone, Main 1455; Residence, 
West 89J. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. T. An- 
derson, 431 Berwick Ave. 



Local No. 37, Columbus, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Hall. 171% N. 
High ^- 
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President — Paul Smith, 970 Delaware 
Avenue. 

Vice President — Carl Naegele, 645 S. 
Park St. 

Recording Secretary — ^John T. Curran, 
385 Lexington Ave. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Geo. Hedrick, 190 N. 19th St. 

Business Agent — G. Weber, 640 S. 5th 
Street. 

Correspondent to Journal — Carl Nae- 
gele. 645 S. Park St. 



Local No. 38, Salt Lake City, Uuh. 
Meets first and third Thursdays at 
Walker's Bank Bldg. 

President — A. M. Thaxton, Farming- 
ton, Utah. 

Vice-President— -W. R. Clark, 137 
Vidas Ave. 

Recording Secretary — E. B. O'Neill, 
361 E. 2 1 St South St. 

Financial Secretary — C. B. Miller, 
rSth Floor, Walker Bank Building. 

Treasurer — Frank Sheppard, 170 Clay- 
bourne Ave. 



Local No. 39, Providence, R. I. Meets 

first and third Fridays in month at 

Peck's Hall, 27 Westminster St. 
President — Daniel A. Phillips, 22 

Wendell St., Riverside, R. L 
Vice-President— Chas. O'Rieley, 55 

Langdon St 
Recording Secretary — Wm. Wyman, 

Slocum, R. L 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Henry, 80 Warren Ave., 

Pawtucket, R. L 
Business Agent — J. D. Cote, 4 Main 

St., Natick, R. L 



Local No. 40, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Meets every second Friday in 

K. of C. Building, Hazel St. 
President — Thomas Sturgeon, 634 

Pine St. 
Vice-President— Don. H. Foltz. 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. D. Lawrence, 123 St. Louis Ave. 
Financial Secretary — G. H. Pardey, 

1020 Burkley Ave. 
Correspondent to Journal — G. H. 

Pardey. 



Local No. 41, Springfield, Mass. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

each month at Cooks and Waiters' 

Hall, 275 Dwight St. 
President — ^J. W. Foy, 10 Armory 

Court. 
Vice-President — Edw. Wik, 8 Searle 

Street. 
Recording Secretary — Thos. Lohan, 

26 Wolcott St. 
Financial Sccictary — E. Olson, 29 

Woodside Terrace. 
Treasurer — Thos. Lohan, 26 Wolcott 

Street 



Local No. 42, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

President — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Vice-President — Bert Gower, 846 Wil- 
lard St., S. E. 

Recording Secretary — E. Prinz, R. F. 
D. No. 9. 

Treasurer — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Business Agent — Melvin Griswold, 
515 Adams St., S. E. 

Correspondent to Journal — E. Prinz, 
R. F. Di. No. 9. 



Local No. 43, Utica, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Friday in month 

at Labor Temple, Devereaux and 

Charlotte Streets. 
President — Fred Kirwin, 904 Mary St. 
Vice-President — Chas. Austin, 816 

Park Avenue. 
Recording Secretary — Frank E. 

Batchelor, 1304 Neilson St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Harry Kates, 907 Downer Avenue. 
Business Agent — John Rees, 1414 

Sunset Avenue. 



Local No. 44, Toledo, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at C. L. U. Hall, Cherry and Sum- 
mit Sts. 

President— Geo. Davis, 758 Lotus St. 

Vice President — J. Flick, care Otis 
Elevator Co. 

Financial Secretary — J. H. Biddle, 
care Haughton Elevator Co. 



Local No. 45, Akron, Ohio. Meets 
every Tuesday at C. L. U. Hall, 
5 East Buchtel St. 
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President — ^James Gilbert — ^743 Bisson 

Avetiue. 
Recording Secretary — Victor Meu- 

nier, 96 S. College St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Wm. Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 
Business Agent — r. H. Crozier, 242 

Lake St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Wm. 

Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 



Local No 46, Rock Island, 111. Meets 

Industrial Home Building, Rock 

Island, 111. 
President— F. W. Harris, 1829 24th 

Ave.. MoHnc, III. 
Vice-President — A. C. Gustafson, 

SIqV^ Nineteenth St. 
Recording Secretary — R. F. Harris, 

1803 5th Ave. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

R. F. Harris, S2SV2 Fifth Ave., 

Moline, III. 
Business Agent — C. F. Southwick, 518 

W. gth St., Davenport. Iowa. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. C. 

Grant, 2715 Sixteenth Avenue, 

Moline, 111. 



Local No. 47, Wiorcester, Mass. Meets 
first and third Friday in month in 
Labor Temple, 62 Madison St. 

President — Michael J. Keating, 30 
Wachusette St. 

Recording Secretary — John Lund- 
quist, 180 Vernon Street. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Owen B. Lloyd, 263 Chandler St. 



Local No. 48, Charleston, W. Va. 

Meets third Monday in month. 
President — C. A. Plaster, 403 Penn 

Ave. 
Recording Secretary — C. T. Bulling- 

ton, South Charleston, W. Va. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. T. Bullington, South Charleston, 

W, Va. 
Business Agent — R. Hoffman, 1440 

Madison St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Frank 

Moore. 

Local No. 49, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Meets first and third Thursday in 
month at Moose Hall, 127 E. Bay St. 
President— R. L. Pearson, 2035 Mar- 
ket St. 



Vice-President — Willie Gundlack, 

1835 Hill St. 
Recording Secretary — John H. Vin- 

ing, 1201 Lackawanna Ave. Phone, 

Phile 5842W. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

John H. Vining, 1201 Lackawanna 

Ave. 
Business Agent— Milo McKee, 813 

Parker St. 
Correspondent to Journal — D. W. 

Rail, 645 Charles St. 



Local No. 50, Toronto, Canada. 

fleets second and fourth Monday 

in month at Toronto Labor Tem- 
ple. 
President — Wm. Summers, 46 Morse 

Street. 
Vice-President — Wm. J. Adams, 49 

Pancher Avenue. 
Recording Secretary — J. W. Adams, 

49 Poucher St. 
Financial Secretary — F. Stackdaie, 27 

Vanaul Street. 

Treasurer — J. Clark, 321 Bain Ave. 

nue. 
Business Agent — W. Summers, 46 

Morse Street. 
Correspondent to Journal — J. W. 

Adams, 49 Poucher St. 



Local No. 51, Richmond, Va. 

President— C. E. Murdoch, 415 N. 23d 

St. 
Vice-President— IT. B. Powell, Dun- 
barton, V'a. 
Recording Secretary- -Wm. A. Mack- 

ey, 103 S. Beech St. 
I'inancial Secretary — E. C. Chittum, 

926 W. :\Iain St. 
Treasurer — R. E. Woody, 607 China 

St., Richmond, Va. 
Business Agent — Wm. A. Mackey, 

103 S. Beech St. 
Correspondent to Journal — R. O. 

Walker, 2904 E. Broad St. 



Local No. 52, Norfolk, Va. 
President — R. Nelson, 3 Jackson PI. 
Vice-President — A. B. Warburton. 
Recording Secretary — H. V. Ethcr- 

idge, No. 2 Colley Apt. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

H. J. Burch, Jr., 824 Reservoir Ave. 
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Business Agent — R. Nelson, 3 Jack- 
son PI. 

Correspondent to Journal — II. V. 
E'tlieridge, No. 2 Collcy Apt. 



Local No. 53, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

President — W. F. Wright, 915 Edge- 
water Ave. 

Vice-President — VV. M. Merchbnrger, 
1419 Dodge Ave. 

Recording Secretary — V. O. Lepper, 
loor Home Ave. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Cleve Beyers, 1308 Sinclair St. 

Business Agent — W. F. Wright, grs 
Edgewater Ave. 



Local No. 54, Sioux City, la. 

Acting Recording Secretary — R. M. 
Coughlin, 1814 E. 7th St. 



Local No. 55, Peoria, 111. 

President — Charles Clark. 
Vice-President — J. F. Lawitzka, 120 

Hancock St. 
Recording and Financial Secretary — 

Chas. Truse, 313 W. Madison. 
Treasurer — G. Eckerman, 1206 N. 

Adams. 
Business Agent — Charles Clark. 



Local No. 

Local No. 
Local No. 



Local No. 

Local No. 
Local No. 
Local No. 

Local No. 
Local No. 

Local No. 

Local No. 



INITIATED 

2 — J. Fierce 

Wm. J. Jones 
3 — Chas. T. Keehne 
5— Otto Blohm 
Chester Brown 
John Marley 
H. Tressel 
A. Didricksen 
6^Thos. M. Watson 

Ray. B. Owens 
7 — Elmer A. Regler 
8 — E. Mooers 
10 — Marion Curran 

H. E. Garner 
16— Patrick Rafferty 
18— C. D. Neeley 

E. L. King 
19— R. J. Lee 

A. H. Griswold 
28— H. R. Papineau 
Stuart Arthur 
S. McDougal 
R. L. Desterhouse 



Local No. 36 — Otto Fruend 

Local No. 44— V. W. Ellis 

Local No. 46— W^ F. Smith 

Local No. 50 — William Henry Wright 

Henry Horn 

J. Jones 

B. Jones 
Local No. 51 — R. E. Woody 

Wm. C. Rutz 
P. L. Wells 
A. H. Powell 
H. E. Walton 
Wm. A. Mackey 
H. B. Powell 
R. O. Walker 
Local No. 52— R. Jordan 

H. C. Jordan 

C. Burch 

Herbert V. Etheridge 

W. N. Muir 

A. B. Warburton 

H. J. Burch 

Jas. H. Bennett 

R. Nelson 



REINITIATED 

Local No. 14— Mr. Carney 
Local No. 16— F. A. Aiplc 



REINSTATED 

Local No. 6— F. McManus 
Local No. 36— Al. Nedeau 

John Mutchler 



CLEARANCE CARDS ISSUED 

Card Local 
No. No. 

6 — L. L. Ryan 
35 — Wm. Myers 
25— J. E. Hill 
41— Thos. O'Brien 
36— Hugh Allen 
36— John S. Reed 
21 — Tom Files 
28— C. E. Parker 

8 — A. George 

2— A. J. Pape 
44 — A. L. Larson 
44— J. H. Biddle 
44 — Emile Wold 

8 — R. A. Matthewson 
34— R. C. Calvert 
34— Wm. J. Wright 
36— C. K. Fruit 



1502 
1503 
1505 
1506 
T507 
1508 

1509 
1510 
1511 
1512 
1513 
1514 
1515 
1516 

1517 
1518 
1519 
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CLEARANCE CARDS DEPOSITED 

Card Loral 
No. No. 

1498 3 — C. H. Bonebake 

6 — E. J. Thomas 

36 — A. Si 111 on son 

36 — Frank Moore 

31 — Owen Hutler 

4() — C. F. Sonthwick 



1479 
1500 

1497 
i4^So 
1482 



WITHDRAWAL CARDS ISSUED 

Card Local 

No. No. ' 

A 171 16 — Albert Cnrean 

A 1 72 8— H. Upplioff 



SUSPENDED 

Local No. 12— C. Nielson 

Local No. 14 — Harold Chase 
J. H. Knobhich 
J. Mahoney 

Local No. 16 — Jas. Robinson 

Local No. 17 — F. C. Heilman 
O. J. Kinter 

Local No. 17 — A. Lucas 

Joe Zborela 
A. F. Faulke 
Hcrt Barron 
W. J. Casey- 
Frank Gates 
E. M. Spore 
A. C. Wagner 

Local No. 19 — E. M. Schoonover 

Local No. 44- -A. Pike 

Wesley Rice 



EXPELLED 

Local No. 12 — Harry Blundell 



PRECLUDED 

Local No. 8 — C. Nelson 
Local No. 28 — C. E. Stockman 
Local No. 44 — Karl Weber 

DECEASED 

Local No. 3— J. W. Brandt 
Local No. 6 — Geo. H. Arnold 
Local No. 41 — Bernard Molampy 
Local No. 36 — J. J. Newman 
E. Brothers 



Date 
Sept. 

15 

15 

16 



16 
17 
17 

22 
22 
22 
23 
23 
23 
24 
24 
24 
25 
25 
26 

27 

27 

29 
29 
30 

Oct. 
I 
I 

2 
2 
2 
3 
7 
8 

8 
9 
9 
9 
13 

13 
13 



REMITTANCES 

Local 
No. 

7— P. C. Tax, etc. 
54 — Charter Fee 
51 — Charter Fee and Initiation 

Fees 
52 — Charter Fee and Initiation 

Fees 
50— P. C. Tax, etc. 
46— P. C. Tax, etc. 
31— On account (P. C. Tax. 

etc.) 
16— P. C. Tax, etc. 
36 — P. C. Tax, etc.. supplies. 
2 — P. C. Tax, etc., supplies 
33 — P- C. Tax, etc., supplies 
18 — P. C. Tax, etc., supplies 
55— Charter Fee 
17— P. C. Tax, etc. 
12— P. C. Tax, etc. 
3— P. C. Tax, etc. 
43— P. C. Tax, etc. 
14— P. C. Tax, etc. 
41— P. C. Tax, etc. 
33— P. C. Tax, etc.. Journals 

and supplies 
21— On account (P. C. Ta.x. 

etc.) 
23 — P. C. Tax, etc., supplies 
8 — P. C. Tax, etc., supplies 
7— P. C. Tax 



27— P. 
46— P. 
52— P. 
49— P. 
36-P. 
15-P. 
28— P. 

44— P. 

17— P. 

3— Su 
19— P. 
55-P. 

2— P. 

50— P. 
10— P. 



C. Tax, etc. 
C. Tax, etc., supplies 
C. Tax, etc. 
C. Tax, etc. 
C. Tax, etc. 
C. Tax, etc. 
C. Tax, etc., supplies 
C. Tax, etc., Journals, 
supplies 
C. Tax, etc. 
ipplies 
C. Tax, etc. 
C. Tax, etc. 
C. Tax, etc., Journals 
and supplies 
C. Tax, etc., supplies 
C. Tax, etc., supplies 



TO INSURE PROMPT INSERTION, all official matter and commanJcatlons 
•hoold reach this office before the SIXTH of the month preceding publication. 
FRANK J. SCHNEIDER, Editor 

402^04 Ferry Buildinr, PhUadelphia, Pa. 
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I Capital, Labor, Consumer | 

I H&v9 Can All Three Co-Operete for Inctetsed Productiom a World Necessity? 1 

= By Samubl Gumpbrs S 
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(An address read for President Gompers before the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, at New Orleans, La., September 22.) 



The function of advertising is now es- 
tablished as an essential to enterprise. 
No idea, no principle, no commodity can 
serve its purpose until it finds its place 
in service. This important function of 
"selling," as you advertising men gen- 
erally term it, has developed into a pro- 
fession with ethical standards, because 
you who are the directing leaders have 
recognized that what you seek to in- 
corporate in the life of today must lead 
to constructive conditions in the life of 
tomorrow. With your idealism, with 
your difficulties, with your problems, I 
have a very deep sympathy. For years 
I sought to "advertise" the cause of 
Labor — ^to secure publicity for produc- 
tion problems as the workers see them 
and experience them as well as for their 
proposals as to those things which con- 
cern the welfare of the human element 
in production. 

In considering with you briefly, as 
necessitated by the limitations of a 
paper, the comprehensive subject "Capi- 
tal, Labor, the Consumer — how can all 
three co-operate for increased produc- 
tion, a world necessity," I submit two 
fundamentals : 

1. We must remove non-industrial 
conditioning influences that have re- 
sulted in contraction of production. 

2. We must develop within industries 
relationships between management and 
employes upon which co-operation for 
common industrial purpose is possible. 

I. Abnormal industrial conditions re- 
sulted from war needs and war changes. 
War finance brought inflations and up- 
ward movement of prices. The markets 
of the world were disorganized, com- 
mercial exchange was completely demor- 
alized — in some instances, the common 
carriers commandeered or destroyed. 
Products, sources of products, machin- 



ery, industrial equipment in many 
countries have been destroyed. 

Peace has not yet been declared be- 
tween the nations of the world. Until 
definite terms of peace are agreed to by 
the leading nations of the world, no 
country can return to normal industrial 
conditions. Today, definite political 
boundaries do not exist between the 
European countries. The rehabilitation 
of production agencies can rest only 
upon definite political status. Many 
countries are bankrupt or practically 
bankrupt — credit is essential to revival 
of industry. Credit can be arranged 
only upon definite political surety. 

Though geographic position protected 
our country from the devastation and 
destruction which have been the lot of 
continental Europe, our production prob- 
lems are bound up with those of war- 
harried Europe. Finance, markets, pro- 
duction are organized on a world-basis. 
Prices, production plans are influenced 
by conditions in all these countries. 

The fundamental step necessary for 
the rehabilitation of the industrial 
fabric, not only of this country but of 
the world, is prompt ratification of the 
world peace treaty formulated by repre- 
sentatives of those nations who fought 
the war for standards of human justice 
and national rights. That treaty is not 
perfect, but it is our only constructive 
suggestion for dealing with some of 
those things which cause wars. 

The terms of the treaty provide 
agencies for correcting those portions 
of the treaty to which we may not give 
complete approval. 

The ratification of the treaty will de- 
fine the economic situation and develop 
opportunity for maximum production. 

2. This opportunity leads to my sec- 
ond point — upon what principles must 
industry be organized to enable each 
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plant to develop co-operation for in- 
creased production. This is the problem 
of personal relationships between man- 
agements and workers. Workers are 
not an impersonal factor in production 
as the term "Labor" is usually inter- 
preted — workers are human beings 
whose characteristics, impulses, ambi- 
tions are exactly like those of all other 
human beings. 

Co-operation for production depends 
fundamentally upon good-will. Good- 
will can not be forced — it must be 
earned. 

Co-operation of workers can be earned 
only by those employers who determine 
with workers the terms and conditions 
under which production is carried on. 
The day's work is just as big a thing in 
the hfe of the wage-earner as it is in 
the life of the employer. As a freeman, 
he feels the same right to a voice in de- 
ciding conditions and determining them. 
The only way which workers in industry 
may express and defend their rights and 
interests is through organization and 
responsible representatives. This me- 
thod insures a feeling of justice and 
constructive consideration of industrial 
problems. 

Organization leads to progress. 
Through orderly organization we open 
the way to consideration of difficulties 
and reduce the possibilities for indus- 
trial disruption. In addition to provid- 
ing for negotiations between manage- 
ments and organizations of workers for 
the determination of those things which 
constitute the industrial agreement, 
managements have a still further re- 
sponsibility if they are to secure co- 
operation for increased production. In- 
dustrial health, safety and morale are 
vital. As these problems are primarily 
scientific, the management must look to 
specialists for information and sugges- 
tions. In order to protect themselves 
, against propaganda, individual fads and 
commercialism, employers should ask 
the government to supply them with un- 
eolpfed data, advice and practical service 
,in making their industries safe and 
healthful, an^ in dealing with technical 
employment problems. 
, Workers whose physical creative 
power is conserved as something valu- 



able not only from the production but 
the humanitarian standpoint, whose 
capabilities are studied in order to give 
them fullest opportunity for service, 
Avhose creative instincts are stimulated, 
whose valuable contributions are recog- 
nized — are workers whose production 
quantitatively and qualitatively far ex- 
ceeds that of workers under autocratic 
control of industry, without adequate 
managerial consideration for all factors 
that affect production. 

May I digress from these fundamen- 
tals to controvert two fallacies that have 
been so frequently repeated as to be ac- 
cepted by casual readers and hearers? 
It is said that requests for increases in 
wages necessitate increases in prices 
which increases cost of living and in re- 
. turn results in more wage demands — b. 
vicious circle that leads to no progress. 
It should be remembered that wages 
constitute only one of the . factors in 
production costs and that high labor in- 
variably leads to labor saving machin- 
ery and improved production processes. 
High wages do not inevitably lead to 
the vicious circle. On the contrary, 
tiiey have invariably resulted in con- 
structive changes, beneficial to workers 
and resulting in increased production. 
This is vividly brought out by the con- 
trasts in production in low wage coun- 
tries such as China and production in 
high wage countries such as ours. 

The second misstatement that is fre- 
quently repeated and used to the dis- 
credit of wage-earners is that output is 
deliberately restricted by the organized 
labor movement and by limitation of 
hours of work. In many industries pro- 
duction is below pre-war volume and 
much below normal. This is not due to 
Labor but to unsettled trade conditions, 
managerial policies, high costs of raw 
material. The war cut off trade inter- 
course and diverted production energies 
from usual channels. This volume of 
energy that produces the raw material 
for industries will not flow unrestricted 
until peace shall have been established. 

Wage-earners, as well as employers 
are anxious to end this period of transi- 
,tion. We are fully conscious of the 
dangers — danger not only to our wel- 
fare and continued progress but to the 
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whole structure of organized activity, 
political and economic. 

We have no patent solution for 
eliminating problems. But we maintain 
our right to opportunities for continu- 
ously securing better conditions of work. 
Would free men and women, breathing 
the spirit of this age, ask for less? 

The great war brought a quickening 
of idealism, a searching of conscience, 
and merciless scrutiny of methods and 
agencies, and new valuation of fellow- 
ship in the common task of the nation. 
This new spirit has its interpretation in 
the demands of workers; in the asser- 
tion that workers are human beings; 
that Labor is not a commodity but is in- 
separable from human life; that em- 
ployes have a right to participate by 
representatives of their own choice, in 
determining conditions under which 
they work, and to participate in the 
formulation of policies affecting their 
interests and welfare. 

These formulations of rights have 
been submitted to the managements of 
industry and to the public. They con- 
stitute standards of justice as evolved 
by experience in the shop, the factory 
and the mine. Their acceptance as 
basic principles of industrial relation- 
ships between managements and em- 
ployes alone can generate a spirit of in- 
dustrial good-will necessary for co- 
operation for industrial progress. The 
4,ooovOOO workers of America, directly 
represented in the American Federation 
of Labor, stand ready to deal with the 
problem honestly and intelligently, and 
to do our part in establishing our na- 
tional fabric upon a basis of good- will 
and justice. 

In the attainment of this good-will, 
so essenital to our safety, progress and 
•welfare, in the solution of the problems 
immediately confronting us, every 
man in whatever state in life may 
contribute his share. It is the bound- 
en duty of every man and woman in 
all spheres of life to contribute the 
full share of co-operation that the 
achievements of our people may be 
not only maintained, but the orderly 
progress of human right and human 
wel'are in the development of real 
justice, freedom, democracy and hap- 
p^'ness assured for all time to come. 



DENVER TEACHERS VOTE TO 
FORM A LABOR UNION 

Denver, Col. — Teachers of the Den- 
ver high schools have voted to form 
a labor union and affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
vote was 55 to 31. Forty instructors 
are reported to have left the meeting 
just before the balloting started. 
There are 225 teacliers in Denver 
high schools. 

Forty-two teachers, mostly men, 
signed the application for a charter. 

Lucius F. Dallett, president of the 
school board, said he is opposed to 
organization, but refused to indicate 
what action, if any, will be taken 
against those affiliating with the 
union. 



THE BIRD ON THE FENCE 

A turkey sat on a barnyard fence. 
Ho! for the glad Thanksgiving! 
And he said to himself, "Ain't this im- 
mense !'* 
Ho, for the glad Thanksgiving! 
"Xot a blessed thing to do all day 
But eat and gobble and strut and be 

gay- 
It would seem that things are coming 
my way." 
Ho, for the glad Thanksgiving! 

The turkey grew and grew and grew. 
Ho, for the glad Thanksgiving! 

Every day he ate a bushel or two. 
Ho, for the glad Thanksgiving! 

The farmer saw and was satisfied 

And his chest bulged out with a worldly 
pride. 

For his bird was the boss of the coun- 
tryside, 
Ho, for the glad Thanksgiving! 

'Twas the day before the glorious feast. 

Ho, for the glad Thanksgiving! 
The turk looked west and the turk 
looked east, 
Ho, for the glad Thanksgiving! 
Then he spread his wings and he jour- 
neyed hence. 
For it chanced that he was a bird of 

sense — 
One turk in the oven beats two on the 
fence — 
Alas, for the sad Thanksgiving! 
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WAGES NOT HIGH; STATISTICS 
CONFUSE 

Boston. — In a statement by the 
national industrial conference board, 
it is stated that the "average wages 
of men in eight leading industries, 
as measured by average hourly 
earnings, increased all the way from 
74 per cent to 112 per cent during the 
period from September, 1914, to 
March, 1919." 

The board represents a score ot 
employers* associations, and has is- 
sued a report on "War Time Changes 
in Wages." 

The board proves its claim of wage 
increases by a series of tables, which 
also show — although the board does 
not acknowledge; it — that the Sep- 
tember, 1914, average rate of these 
workers could not meet the Ameri- 
can standard of living, and that the 
same is true of the March, 1919, av- 
erage rate. 

The report shows weekly earnings 
in eight industries, based on pay roll 
data, usually the third week of Sep- 
tember for the years 1914 to 1918, 
and for the first week in March, 1919. 

The eight industries, with weekly 
wages paid men, follow — the first fig- 
ures being the September, 1914, aver- 
age rate, and the second figures the 
March, 1919, average rate: 

ATetal— $i3.i8-$24.75. 

Cotton — $io.oo-$i7.io. 

Wool — $1 i.52-$t8.6i. 

Silk— $ii.77-$22.69. 

Boots and shoes — $i4.7o-$25.90. 

Paper — $i2.73-$22.40. 

Rubber — $i4.oo-$29.35. 

Chemical — $i2.85-$26.20. 

According to the above figures the 
average weekly wage for men work- 
ers in these eight industries was $12.59 
in September, 1914, and ^2$.:^y in 
March, 1919. 



WILL TRY COAL BRIBES 

Gary, Ind. — The United States 
steel corporation announces that it 
will furnish coal at cost to striking 
steel workers if they return to their 
employment. 



WORKER TAKES RISKS IN 
MODERN INDUSTRY 

San Francisco. — The worker takes 
all the risks in modern industry, and 
the claim that he pays nothing to the 
cost of compensation "is a fallacy of 
fallacies," declared Will. J. French, 
of the California industrial accident 
commission in a recent speech, cop- 
ies of which are being circulated by 
the commission. 

The commissioner declared that it 
is necessary to brush away some of 
the cobwebs that have fastened 
themselves on workmen's compensa- 
tion. 

"The word compensation is a mis- 
nomer," he said. '*No amount of 
money can 'compensate' a mechanic 
for his lost hand, and I am quite 
sure there isn't any sum paid by any 
of the states that will prove tne least 
inducement for any loss to the hu- 
man mach'nc. We need to change 
the word compensation or make it 
reasonably worth while. 

"Another cobweb is that the so- 
called working man will thrust his 
own arm into gears or malinger to 
get compensation benefits. The av- 
erage man. w-hethcr he be young or 
old or tall or short, -shrinks from 
pain and suffering. He doesn't want 
a rendezvous with death. This ap- 
plies to the ditch-digger as well as 
to the bank president. And the same 
average man will likely receive in 
compensation, when injured, far less 
than he can earn at his trade. 

"And still another cobweb is the 
statement that the worker pays 
nothing to the cost of compensation. 
This is a fallacy of fallacies. The 
worker takes all the risks of modern 
industry. He faces death and injury 
each hour. He, in case of accident, 
pays directly a substantial percent- 
age of his wage when he receives 
half or three-quarters of his stipend 
in the form of compensation." 

TEACHERS UNITING 

Denver. — Grade public school teach- 
ers have followed high school teach- 
ers and organized an aflFiliate of the 
American Federation of Teachers. 
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I A. F. of L. BrotKerKoods, Farmers, Join to j 
I Preserve American Rights | 
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Great Conference Called for Dec. 13 in 
Washington to Safeguard Progress 
IVon Through Years of Struggle — 
Anti-Strike Legislation to be Fought 
to Finish — Farmers Declare Against 
Both Intrenched Privilege and Red 
Propaganda. 

Washington — For the purpose of for- 
mulating a program of action for the 
protection of mutual interests a national 
conference of organized workers and or- 
ganized farmers has been called to meet 
in Washington on December 13. 

The American Federation of Lab:)r is 
sponsor for the call. Its issuance was 
decided upon by the executive council. 

Representatives of the 114 interna- 
tional trade unions, the four railroaa 
brotherhoods and four farmers' organi- 
zations will be invited. 

The farmers decided not to partici- 
pate in issuing the summons, because 
their officers have no power to take 
such a step, but they will take part as 
delegates. 

Following a meeting with representa- 
tives of the railroad brotherhnods and 
the four farm organizations held to per- 
fect arangements, Samuel Gompers is- 
sued the following statement : 

"A conference was held in the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor Building 
this afternoon in which representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
the railroad brotherhoods and the four 
farmers' organization participated. Gen- 
eral discussion ensued regarding the 
legislation pending in Congress inimical 
to the rights and interests of industrial 
and agricultural workers. 

"Further discussion ensued regarding 
legislation which should be urged at the 
hands of Congress in the interests of the 
above. 

Call for Conference 

"It was decided that the call for the 
conference determined upon by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federa- 



tion of Labor shauld be jointly issued 
by the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the rail- 
road brotherhoods. It was decided that 
the conference should take place in 
Washington Saturday, Dec. 13. 

"The representatives of the farmers' 
organization, although in entire sym- 
pathy with the discussion and purposes, 
stated that they had no authority from 
their organizations to join in the call 
for this conference, but that their con- 
ventions, which would be held within a 
month from now, would be glad to re- 
ceive invitations upon which to act ana 
select delegates for the Dec. 13 confer- 
ence." 

The purpose and make-up of the com- 
ing conference constitutes an emphatic 
reply to those who, upon the collapse 
of the recent national industrial confer-^ 
ence, predicted a growing radicalism in 
labor ranks approaching a revolutionary 
upheaval. It would be impossible to 
bring the organized farmers into confer- 
ence for any purpose not truly construc- 
tive and sound. 

Charles S. Barrett, president of the 
National Farmers' Union, made clear 
the viewpoint of the farmers in a state- 
ment declaring an alliance necessary. 
"Menaced by intrenched privilege on the 
one hand and a perilous red propaganda 
on the other," said he. "the nation is 
facing the most dangerous period since 
the Gvil War." He declared that, 
though in the midst of prosperity, "the 
country is sitting on a powder maga- 
zine which threatens at any moment to 
explode, bringing devastation and untold 
suffering in its train." 

The Washington conference will con- 
stitute a triple alliance for the purpose 
of pooling the protective resources and 
energy of the organizations called to- 
gether — farmers, A. F. of L. workers 
and railroad brotherhoods. 
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Congress has hung a red flag in front 
of both labor and farmers. 

The anti-strike provision of the 
Cummins railroad bill is regarded by- 
labor as meaning restoration of involun- 
tary servitude. It is labor's fixed pur- 
pose to fight this bill to the finish. The 
farmers, on the other hand, are engaged 
in an effort to secure passage of a bill 
exempting co-operative organizations 
from the operations of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. They maintain that this 
law is preventing the proper operation 
of farmers* co-operatives and making 
their officers liable to prison sentences. 
This, they set forth, is preventing the 
farmers from making their best fight on 
the high cost of living. 

Farmers* organizations that will take 
part in the big Dec. 13 conference are 
the American Society of Equity, 
Farmers' Co-operative Union, National 
Board of Farm Organizations and the 
Federation of Milk Producers. 



31,300 LOST AT SEA 

Washington. — In a minority report 
to the United States Shipping Board 
against weakening the seamen's law 
by reducing the apprentice term and 
the percentage of able seamen for 
crews, President Furusetli, of the In- 
ternational Seamen's Union, shows 
that 31,300 lives have been lost on 
passenger ships since i860. The re- 
port includes this statement by Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the English 
statesman: 

"Bear in mind, when a ship is lost 
the ship owner may make a profit, 
the owner may get more than tlie 
value of his ship, the merchant may 
lose nothing, but may, and very often 
does, get more than the value of the 
cargo back. In the same way the un- 
derwriter averages his losses, and, on 
the whole, makes a profit on the in- 
surance of the ship out of his pre- 
mium." 

Attention is called to the report 
by a special committee of the United 
States Senate which investigated the 
Titanic disaster, the vessel going 
down in the water that was, President 
Furuseth declares, "as smooth as a 
mill pond." 



"The vessel was provided with life 
boats, as stated above, for 1,176 per- 
sons, while but 706 were saved. 

"The failure to utilize all life boats 
to their recognized capacity for 
safety unquestionably resulted in the 
needless sacrifice of several "hundred 
lives which might otherwise have 
been saved." 

INDUSTRY IS FATAL 

Albany, N. Y. — Statistics prove 
that more men and women are killed 
and maimed year by year in indus- 
trial accidents than in actual warfare, 
says the state industrial commission 
in announc'ng that the state safety 
congress will be held in Syracuse, be- 
ginning December i. 



THE H. C. OF L. 

A workingman tried 

To discover some way 
To keep out of debt 

On two dollars a day. 
It gave him the blues — 

Which he could not disoel — 
Each time he encountered 

The H. C of L. 

He first tried existing 

On eight cents a day. 
Eating Battle Creek fodder 

And pulverized hay. 
In a week he lost 

Fifty-eight pounds — sad to tell — 
In his efforts to combat 

The H. C. of L. 

When he dug up to pay 

For the gas and the coal, 
With a look of dismay 

He let go of his "roll." 
He was wise to the fact 

*Twas no use to rebel. 
He was fast in the grip of 

The H. C. of L. 

Though he schemed and he schemed. 

Yet he couldn't get by. 
He always kept slipping 

With prices so high. 
He got "dippy" at last, 

And the doctor said, "Well, 
It was all brought about by 

The H. C. of L." — f/ioj. IVest. 
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I WKat American Labor Means B3) | 

I Democracy I 
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John P. Frey takes all the Mystery out 
of '^Democracy in Industry" in an In- 
terview in the Metropolitan Magazine. 

"There isn't much to it. In truth it is 
disappointingly simple to people who 
think that the body social is in the grip 
of a great complication of ailments and 
must, therefore, require some very for- 
midable remedy. It is just simply the 
introduction of the democratic principle 
into the relationship of capital and labor. 
It isn't just democracy for the workers; 
it is also democracy for the employers. 
The method is simply for them to agree 
that matters of common concern to em- 
ployers and employes shall be settled in 
democratic, not autocratic ways. The 
struggle of the hour is to convert man- 
agement to the democratic idea. 

*'You might say that all Lenine warns 
in Russia is democracy in industry. But 
democracy has different meanings to 
different people. Lenine's idea of the 
democratization of industry is proletar- 
ian expropriation and dictatorship. 
President Wilson's conception of de- 
mocracy in industry is that labor shall 
have a voice — not the exclusive voice — 
in determining the industrial laws and 
rules under which it shall live. That is 
our conception of it also. 

"We American trades-unionists take 
the present industrial system as it is. 
It evolved from something else, and it 
may evolve into something else again. 
In taking our position we are not con- 
strained to say that we approve of cap- 
italistic industr>'. But here it is. We 
purpose to work with it and on it. 
Leave the rest — ^the future — to evolu- 
tion. Our fathers introduced the demo- 
cratic methods into politics and it has 
gone on evolving democratically. Let 
us introduce it into industry and let it 
go on evolving democratically there. 
New times, new problems and new is- 
sues — but always the democratic method. 
There are certain things that we want 



now. We install our democratic method 
to deal with them. The same method 
will deal with what we want tomorrow. 

"The essence of the democratic me- 
thod simply is that labor shall have a 
duly acknowledged right to participate 
in determining all regulation of wages 
and working conditions that affect it. 
Through its organization labor has de- 
mocratic control of itself. Theoreti- 
cally, at least, corporations are demo- 
cratic organizations of the owners of 
capital or its users. All right, then, let 
them settle their common affairs demo- 
cratically. That's all there is to it. The 
method may take a thousand forms in 
practice. The form may vary for each 
industry. The great thing is to secure 
the universal recognition of the demo- 
cratic idea, I would not undertake to 
say, offhand, for instance, how the de- 
mocratic method should be applied to 
the steel or any other industry. The 
principle is capable of infinite adapta- 
tion. 

"Putting deiTiiOcracy into industry is 
merely applying the basic principle of 
our nation to a set of human relations 
that were virtually non-existent when 
we established the principle." 



NURSES IN AMERICAN ARMY 

Washington. — Approximately 22,000 
nurses were enrolled in the Army 
Nurses Corps during the war, accord- 
ing to a recent report of officials of 
the corps. Of tliese, 21,480 saw over- 
seas service, 266 died and 3 were 
wounded in action. All nurses of the 
American Expeditionary Forces were 
graduates, recruited largely through 
the department of nursing service of 
the American Red Cross. 



"These short skirts are rather be- 
wildering." 

"Yes. It isn't safe any more to offer 
to take what you think is a little girl 
on your lap!" — Nashville Tennesseean. 
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ditional action needed to check tubercu- 
losis and preventable disease? Is there 
no more child health problem? }<o 
problem of infant mortality? Are there 
no more problems or idleness, destitu- 
tion, dependency, waywardness? No 
more small town problems, with youth 
running to waste from sheer ennui? 
No more incompetent parents? No 
more illegitimacy? Has the war itself 
left no problems of after-care, no voca- 
tional dislocations, no social maladjust- 
ments, no misery of individual or 
family? Each of these questions carries 
its own answer. 

The Red Cross does not aspire to 
monopolize the task and privilege of 
finding, unaided, the remedy for all our 
social ills. It seeks to be the assistant, 
rather than the chief, to supplement ex- 
isting agencies, official and volunteer, to 
stimulate activities where none exists, 
to place at the disposal of the govern- 
ment's own officials a helpful body of 
aids, mobilized, organized, and trained 
by the Chapters. Our most vital prob- 
lems are neighborhood problems, and 
the Red Cross, non-sectarian and non- 
political, can, with its recent experience 
to aid. unify the neighbors for neigh- 
borhood welfare. 

Government health officials have said 
repeatedly that they could carry out any 
public health program with an organized 
Red Cross personell to aid as agents of 
inspection and instruction. The War 
Risk Insurance Bureau has officially re- 
cognized the unique advantages of the 
Red Cross organization to assist in fol- 
lowing up individual cases and dealing 
with individual soldiers' and soldiers' 
families. 

For the purpose of translating the 
Red Cross vision into reality, people are 
more necessary than money, and the 
Red Cross during the war revealed an 
unexampled capacity for drawing peo- 
ple into combined service. The people 




It is designed to concentrate the main 
strength of American Red Cross in the 
future on the needs of the United 
States. It would be criminal not to 
apply to welfare problems at home the 
experience and technique which the 
American Red Cross has acquired dur- 
ing the war. The accomplishments of 
the past are a pledge to the future. 

Does anyone question the need ot 
the Red Cross method at home? Has 
the work of organizing our land for the 
promotion of public health and public 
welfare advanced so far that the inter- 
penetrative Red Cross, reaching into 
every hamlet, can do nothing to assist 
a work to which it is dedicated by the 
genius of its origin and for which it 
has been trained through an unparalleled 
experience of war relief? Does nobody 
in the United States need neighborly 
assistance in emergency? Are there no 
victims of disasters? Are all the mill- 
towns hygienically perfect? Is no ad- 
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responded because they were patriotic. 
The present summons to membership is 
still a call to patriotism, enlightened 
patriotism. It is an imperfect patriotism 
which remains lethargic until the bugle 
blows for war. Hie who intelligently 
loves his country in war will persistently 
love it in peace. If a country is worth 
dying for, it is worth living for. 

The master-problem of civilization is 
to engage as many people with as much 
enthusiasm in the upbuilding processes 
of peace as, by the traditions of the 
ages, it has always been possible to en- 
list in the destructive adventure of war. 
When people shall have learned to sac- 
rifice themselves as readily on the altar 
of the common weal as they sacrifice 
themselves on the altars of war, the 
world will be saved, and not until then. 

Perhaps no class has returned from 
the wars with more of this fiery pur- 
pose in their souls than the Red Cross 
nurses. They ask, nay they demand 
that they be permitted, and assisted, to 
do for the American public what they 
did for the American Army and Navy, 
and more, because the needs of the 
public are so much more complex than 
are the needs of a homogeneous group 
of young men. constitutionally sound 
and resilient. In the fervor of a great 
conviction, and with the eagerness of 
evangelists pleading the issues of life 
and death, the nurses paint vivid pic- 
tures of the need in America and. with 
magnificent self-confidence, offer them- 
selves to provide the remedies if the 
American Red Cross and the American 
people will sanction and support their 
projects. They point to the fact that 
for every American soldier grave in 
France there are eight baby graves in 
the United States dug and filled in one 
year, that while seven million men were 
killed in four years of war. six million 
people died throughout the wo'ld in two 
years of influenza, that more than six- 
teen thousand .American mothers die 
each year in childbirth, that two hun- 
dred thousand adults die every year ot 
tuberculosis in the United States, that 
more than half of the school children 
of America show some defect, in most 
cases remediable, that one of every 
three men drafted for military service 



was rejected as physically unfit. Not 
in the valor of ignorance but with the 
confidence of experience, the nurses say 
that most of these things are unneces- 
sary, and that they, the nurses, will 
prove it if given a chance. 

The first step which the Red Cross 
took in formulating a definite post-war 
program was to issue a plan to continue 
and expand the Nursing Service especi- 
ally in two directions, Home Nursing 
and the education of the family in 
fundamental health problems, and, sec- 
ondly, Public Health Nursing, particu- 
larly in those communities where official 
Public Health activity is undeveloped. 
Both these plans are to be operated 
through the Chapters. Meanwhile the 
Red Cross itself is continually develop- 
ing new plans of extension in this field. 

If the Red Cross had performed noth- 
ing but its Home Service during the 
war, it would have rendered a reason 
for its continuance. 1.800 social work- 
ers were trained in the Red Cross 
Home Service Institutes, and many 
thousand others took less technical 
Chapter courses. More than 800,000 
families of soldiers, sailors and marines 
applied for Red Cross service during 
the war. Six months after the Armis- 
tice there were 150,000 more families 
under the care of Home Service sec- 
tions than at any time during the war, 
which demonstrates the continuing de- 
mand for the service, and there were 
3.579 workers devoting full time and 
about 26.000 part time to Home Service, 
which indicates the continuing supply to 
meet the demand. Home Service is to 
continue on a definite program of as- 
sistance to fighting men and their 
families, and of extension to others ac- 
cording as the need is discovered, es- 
pecially in communities where there is 
no organized welfare work. This de- 
partment of Red Cross has multiplied 
many fold the trained social workers of 
the country, and has made to the United 
States an inestimable contribution in 
social preparedness. 

A plan of Disaster Relief is being 
worked out with the Surgeon-General's 
office, whereby the fifty Base Hospital 
Units equipped by the Red Cross and 
sent to Europe, and which have now re- 
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turned to the United States, shall be 
kept intact as reserve organizations, 
distributed in fifty localities throughout 
the country, and equipped with govern- 
ment stores sufficient, each for a thou- 
sand-bed hospital. The doctors and 
nurses who were attached to these Units 
during the war will return to the prac- 
tice of their profession, but their names 
will be kept on the rolls and they will 
be subject to emergency call. It is in 
contemplation that these Units may be 
increased to one hundred and so dis- 
posed throughout the country that any 
locality swept by sudden disaster will 
have a source of aid conveniently ac- 
cessible. 

First Aid instruction, somewhat in- 
terrupted by war activities, is to be re- 
newed. Headquarters is prepared to 
supply all necessary instructions and 
guidance, and Chapters are urged to 
form First Aid classes in schools, clubs, 
industrial concerns and factories. 

Completing the definitely formulated 
plans for the future is the Junior Red 
Cross program. This Junior Red Cross 
organization was the answer made to 
the spontaneous demands of the school 
children of the country for a plan 
whereby they might help their country 
in its war-needs. Through Junior Red 
Cross the children produced $10,000,000 
worth of Red Cross war supplies, and 
now that the war is over, they and their 
teachers ask for a continuance of or- 
ganization activity. This organization 
exists for service and education, to in- 
culcate ideals and habits of service, to 
provide motives for purposeful relief to 
suffering children throughout the world, 
and to develop international understand- 
ing and good will. Intelligent education 
in the future must emphasize service 
to others following the awakened public 
consciousness that nations cannot lead 
isolated lives, cannot avoid obligations 
imposed by the claims of common hu- 
manity. The Junior Red Cross is like 
the League of Red Cross Societies in 
this, that it too hears the voice of the 
future and discerns the paths along 
•which the generations of the future will 
certainly travel. 

Such are some of the plans which the 
American Red Cross has for the future, 



to which other plans will be added, and 
many details developed. In calling for 
adult members today it is calling for an 
affirmation of the fundamental principle 
that a nation needs the loyal service ot 
its sons and daughters in the problems 
of peace quite as much as in the prob- 
lems of war. 



COLLARS AND CUFFS 

A poetical Chinaman's sign reads : 

Six collars, 7 cuffs there be, 

In cents we charge you 33; . 

Seven collars and 6 cuffs to do, 

The charge is only 32. 

The work is good and up-to-date. 

So figure out in cents the rate. 



SYMPTOMS 



My brother Bill is acting strange, so 
very strange of late, 

To wash his hands and comb his hair no 
more he seems to hate; 

When folks are speaking to him, he 
does not seem to hear; 

His eyes look sort o' vacant, he cer- 
tainly acts queer. 

He'd never black his shoes before until 
my Pa would say: 

"Young fellow, you will get the strap 
if there is more delay." 

But now they're always shiny so 'at 1 

can see my face ; 
No more I hear Ma tell him, "Your 

hair is a disgrace!" 
He puts his coats on hangers, his 

trousers now are pressed; 
He never used to bother just so that 

he was dressed; 
I found him writing verses on "broken 

hearts." and then 
One day to stir his coffee he used his 

fountain pen. 

Our Billy must be crazy, or going soon 

to be; 
He's put salt on his ice-cream and 

mustard in his tea! 
Grandma says it's hard study, Ma fears 

that he is ill. 
Pa laughs, and says it is a first attack 

of "love" that ails our Bill. 

— Maud F. Jackson. 
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H. C. OF L. AGAIN 

Tucson, Ariz. — The Tucson Post 
calls attention to this situation as 
one possible reason for the high cost 
of living: 

"For 1916 — The net earnings of the 
Armour Grain Company, one of the 
'big five' packers, dealing in cereals 
and breakfast foods, were 290 per 
cent on the capital stock. 

"For 1917 — After deducting a 7^ 
per cent dividend on the capital stock, 
their surplus of undivided profits 
was $5,426,830; or over 600 per cent 
profit, if the capital stock remained 
the same as the previous year. 

"As there has been no reduction in 
prices, it can be assumed there has 
been no reduction in profiteering.'* 



JOHN MURRAY IS DEAD 

Los Angeles, Cal. — ^Johrt Murray 
died suddenly in this city after a long 
illness because of broncriial troubles. 
Deceased was a member of the 
Typographical union, and was elect- 
ed English-speaking secretary of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor 
when that organization was formed 
in Laredo, Texas, November, 1918. 
He wrote voluminously on the Mex- 
ican situation and was a student of 
that country and the problems of its 
workers. 

He had been ill for many months 
and would stay in Washington, at the 
headquarters of the Pan-American 
Federation until he was exhausted, 
when he would come west to recup- 
erate. 



FAMILY HISTORY 

L'Enfant Terrible was relating some 
family history. Said he: "Five years 
ago sister was five times as old as 
Fido; now she is only three times as 
old. What is the age of Fido?" 



Visitor — Have you a papa and 
mamma? 

Little Emma Willis — I should say so. 
I've had three papas by my first mamma 
and two mammas by my second papa. 




SAVE AND SUCCEED 
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DEMOCRACY— PRODUCTION ; 
THEY MARCH TOGETHER 

There are no calipers by which hu- 
man intentions can be measured. 

When a man says "I will" it is not 
possible to say how much he wills. 

The best that can be done is to es- 
timate, in the light of what is known 
about conditions and past performances. 

However, there are known truths 
about human conduct and human ef- 
fort which may be set down as to di- 
rection, or trend, though the quantity 
be unknown. 

Thus, consider the problem of pro- 
duction. It is set forth that the world 



has need of all possible productive effort. 

Employers set forth with emphasis the 
need of the world for products. 

The world has that need. It is not 
debatable. 

However, the world, in its need, is 
under a moral obligation to treat justly 
those, who must supply the need. The 
world acquires no right, by virtue of its 
need, to impose upon those who bend 
their backs to produce the desired and 
required commodities. 

The world must have coal. The need 
is dire. But the world has no moral 
sanction to refuse to take the miners 
into council in fixing the terms and con- 
ditions under which the great need for 
coal is to be satisfied. 

The world needs wool goods. That 
need gives no sanction to the enslaving 
of little children and the cruel exploita- 
tion of their parents in the woolen mills. 

The need of the world cannot, with 
moral justification, result in abrogation 
of the fundamental rights of those 
whose fortune places them in the posi- 
tion of having to supply the need, which 
means the workers. 

No more does the need of the world 
give those who are to do the producing 
a moral right to use their strategic 
position as a weapon with which to 
impose cruel terms upon the world. 

There is a manifest desire in some 
quarters to throw democracy out of the 
window, just when the world needs it 
most and just when a great many per- 
sons had come to hope we were to have 
more of it than ever in the every-day 
life of the world. 

There is an evident tendency to say 
to the worker, "You produce, and I 
iwill determine the conditions." 

This would have been bad enough, 
five years ago; today it is impossible. 
It is as bad as the foolish cries of the 
bolshevik worker, but with this differ- 
ence: In America the worker who has 
the bolshevik idea is in a harmless and 
hopeless minority, while the autocratic 
employer has power and social stand- 
ing. Also he has all of the precedents 
established in the stone age, the ice 
age, and all the other ages up to the 
early Victorian period. 

If all of the workers in the world 
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were put in prisons production would 
fall much below its present volume. 
Nobody will dispute that. 

If all the workers of America were 
deprived of the right to vote, the right 
to speak freely, to read freely, to write 
freely, and if they were compelled to 
bow low in submissiveness production 
would fall. Nobody will dispute that. 

And so, while it is not possible to 
apply accurate measurements to human 
intentions and to the human will, it is 
possible to know something about what 
the trend of human intention will be 
under given circumstances, because we 
have experience to guide us. 

We know that if certain rights were 
abolished and certain ancient and auto- 
cratic customs were again set up. the 
production of goods would fall immedi- 
ately and critically. 

If there is certainty in looking back- 
ward, may there not be an equal cer- 
tainty — or approximately an equal cer- 
tainty — in looking forward? Some of 
the ablest critics in the country think 
there may be. , 

The point is that if re-establishment 
of autocratic methods and concepts 
which have given way before the de- 
mocratic advance would let down pro- 
duction, is there not hopeful reason to 
believe that an extension of democratic 
methods and a further abolishment of 
autocratic methods would increase pro- 
duction ? 

It is not too much to say that if 
every worker were able to stand erect 
in the industrial world in full posses- 
sion of the fundamental rights and 
practices of democracy, the production 
needs of the world would become a 
matter of small concern. 

The essential fact about production 
today is that autocratic methods and 
autocratic concepts are operating to 
choke the productive impulse of human- 
ity. They must be got rid of. The 
growth of democracy in industry must 
no longer be choked and crippled by 
archaic minds and fifteenth century 
practices. 

Ol>en the door to democracy and the 
door is open to an expanding and ex- 
tending expenditUiTc of human energy 
in the sendee of the world. 



OUT OF THE DARK OF YES- 
TERDAY; WE HEAR STRANGE 
WORDS TODAY 

The National Industrial Conference 
at Washington has presented the spec- 
tacle of men contesting a plainly worded 
declaration of the right of workers to 
organize. 

It is as if the dead had come to life. 
It is as if the intolerance and ignorance 
of the early Victorian period had re- 
turned to spread confusion among us. 
It is as if men had forgotten progress 
and lost the wish for further progress. 

It actually is a fact that men who 
wield great power in industrj^ declared 
against allowing working people to or- 
ganize for the purpose of bargaining 
collectively and to be represented by 
representatives of their own choosing! 
This happened in Washington. 

John Spargo told the conference that 
in his grandfather's day it was a crime 
to belong to a union, but that by the 
time he himself joined the union some 
thirty years ago the question of the 
union's legality had been settled. He 
said that in his own union experience 
he never had known what it meant lo 
be denied the right to join his fellowb 
in collective bargaining. 

And yet facing him sat men who were 
contesting that right — admitting it in 
the abstract, yet seeking so to hedge it 
about in practice as to destroy the 
meaning and value of it. 

These are strange and wondrous days. 
Great dangers are about us, yet men in 
high places walk and think as if the 
age-old answer of the bourbon could 
suffice to solve the problem. That such 
conduct throws a greater burden upon 
the constructive labor movement is 
something they do not comprehend. 
That the human brain will go on think- 
ing and striving toward the realization 
of ideals is something that they do not 
understand. It is too bad. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
a great constructive movement. 

It believes in making contracts and 
standing by them. 

It believes in moving forward a bit 
each day. 

It doesn't believe in tearing things 
down just because you don't like them. 
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It is one of the great forces for pro- 
gress and national well-being in this 
moment of uncertainty. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
entitled to the complete and unqualified 
moral support of every American. 

Imagine America without it today! 



STRIKE FOR 44 HOURS 

New York. — To enforce a 44-hour 
week and wage increase several 
thousand packing house employes 
have suspended work. One of the 
packers sent this letter to retail mer- 
chants: 

•'Knowing as I do how my men 
have been deceived and victimized 
against their own interest and how 
they are now headed for disaster, I 
would be a poor citizen and an un- 
worthy employer if I surrendered to 
the irrational demands now made 
upon me, and I have determined, 
therefore, in the interest of sound 
citizenship to close the doors of my 
plant until such time as its opera- 
tions are no longer dictated by bol- 
shevist agitators." 



THREATS DO NOT ALARM 

Wlashington. — "The threats to 
prosecute and incarcerate myself and 
my associated will neither prevent 
the strike nor terminate it after it 
occurs," said President Lewis, of the 
United Mine Workers, in discussing 
the government's threat if the miners 
suspended work. 

"This situation can only be adjust- 
ed by reason and logic. The widely 
heralded intimation that force may 
be resorted to will not serve to allay 
the crisis. 

"One year ago the bituminous coal 
miners asked the government for an 
increase in wages. Dr. H. A. Gar- 
field, then United States fuel admin- 
istrator, refused to grant such a re- 
quest. Had proper consideration 
been given to the coal miners at that 
time the present emergency would 
not exist. At that time I told the 
United States fuel administration and 
other government officials tliat their 
unwise judgment would come back to 
haunt them. And it has." 
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STENOGRAPHERS, TYPISTS, 
BOOKKEEPERS 



Men and Women 



The Government urgently needs large numbers in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Usual entrance salaries: Stenographers, $1,200; typists, $1,100; 
bookkeepers, $1,100 and $1,200 a year, aside from any temporary 
bonuses allowed. Higher-salaried positions are usually filled through 
promotion. 

The Government constantly maintains a list of available rooms 
in pdvate houses in Washington, and conducts attractive residence 
halls to acconunodate a limited number. Living conditions are con- 
siderably improved. 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Local Board of Civil Service Examiners at the 
postoffic«i or customhouse in any city. 

U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Contributed to United States Government 
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Rope Splices 
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To Make a Short Splice 

To make a short splice, Figs, i, 2 and 
3, unlay the strands of each rope for a 
convenient length. Bring the rope ends 
together so that each strand of one rope 
lies between the two consecutive strands 
of the other rope. Draw the strands of 
the first rope along the second, and 
grasp with one hand. Then work a free 
strand of the second rope over the near- 
est strand of the first rope and under 



To Make a Long Splice 




Figure I 




Figure « 




Figure 3 

the second strand, working in a direc- 
tion opposite to the twist of the rope. 
The same operation applied to all the 
strands will give the result shown by 
Fig. 2. The splicing may be continued 
in the same manner to any extent (Fig. 
3) and the free ends of the strands may 
be cut off when desired. The splice may 
be neatly tapered by cutting out a few 
fibers from each every time it is passed 
through the rope. Rolling under a 
board or the foot will make the splice 
compact. 




Figure 4 

To make a long splice, Figs. 4 and 5. 
the rope should be unlaid for a greater 
distance than for a short splice, and 
the ends brought together, with strands 
interlacing. Instead of tucking at once, 
unlay a-i (one of the strands of A) for 
a considerable distance, and in place of 
it lay up b-i (the adjoining strand of 
B), thus working a strand of B into A, 
for about a foot and a half or two 
feet. For convenience, twist up a-i and 
b-i together temporarily, as in Fig. 5. 
Turn the rope end for end, unlay b-2 
(one of the strands of B), and in place 
of it lay up a-2 (the adjoining strand of 
A), a-3 and b-3 left lying beside each 
other without being unlaid. We now 
have three pairs of strands at different 
points of the rope. Beginning with a-2 
and b-2 (for example) separate each of 
these strands into two parts, and taking 
one-half of each strand, overhand knot 
these together (K, Fig. 5), and tuck 
them as in a short splice, over one and 
under one of the full remaining strands 
of the rope (Fig. 5). 

The other pairs of strands (a-i, b-i) 
(a-2, b-2) are similarly reduced, knotted, 
and tucked. The spare half of each 
strand is trimmed off smooth, likewise 
the ends of the other halves after they 
have been tucked. 
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To Make an Eye Splice 




Figure 6 



Figure 7 



Figures 



Figure* 



To make an eye splice. Figs. 6, 7, 8, 
and 9, unlay a convenient length of 
rope. Pass one loose strand (a) under 
one strand of the rope, as shown in 
Fig. 6, forming an eye of the proper 
size. Pass a second loose strand (b) 
under the strand of the rope next to 
the strand, which secures (a) (Fig. 7). 
Pass the third strand (c) under the 
strand next to that which secures (b) 
(Fig. 8). Draw all taut and continue 
and complete as for a short splice. 



DOLLAR WORTH 37 CENTS 

Washington. — The dollar of eleven 
years ago has lost 63 cents' worth of 
purchasing power and is now only 
worth Z7 cents, according to a memo- 
randum issued by the War Depart- 
ment in supporting the plea to Con- 
gress for salary increases In the army. 
It is stated that since the armistice 
was signed one-sixth of the officers 
in the entire service have resigned 
because they cannot meet present 
living costs with an ipo8 salary. It 
is declared that reports from all over 
the service indicate that officers and 
men are being swamped by the liigh 
cost of living. 

Reports from officers on duty in 
China show that the purchasing 
power of the American dollar has 
sunk so low that it is worth less than 
Chinese money. 



"I vant to ged a house to rent," Ikey 
told the real estate agent. 

"All right, my friend, I have just 
what you want. Nice three-room house ; 
rent eight dollars; but, understand, 
there is no bathroom in the house." 

"Dot makes me no difference. We 
only vant it for a year." — Stove Mount- 
ers Journal. 



"FLU" KILLED i PER CENT OF 
WORLD'S PEOPLE 

One per cent of the world's popu- 
lation, or 15,000,000 persons, were 
carried off by the influenza epidemic, 
or pandemic, last year, according to 
tne estimates of Doctors Frankel and 
Dhiblin, of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. The figures were given 
in a paper presented to the American 
Public Health Association in New 
Orleans. 

The authors of the paper asserted 
that the epidemic was in itself a 
greater disaster than the world war, 
and that no one could estimate its fu- 
ture effects in smaller numbers of 
children born, lowered vitality and 
decreased numbers of workers. They 
do not anitcipate a return of the epi- 
demic this year. 



MEETING BAN IS UPHELD 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Mayor Babcock 
and other city officials have been up- 
held by Common Pleas Court Judges 
Shafer and Ford in refusing to per- 
mit a meeting of a lodge of the Amal- 
gamated Associafon of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers in the steel strike 
zone. 

The court said that if the atten- 
dance at the meeting had been con- 
fined to members of tlie lodge "it 
would take very strong circum- 
stances to justify the prevention of 
such meeting, but in this case the 
number of people who attempted to 
attend the meeting was such as to 
indicate very pla'nly that whatever 
it might be named it would have 
been in fact a mass meeting." 

The court gave clear intimation 
that the city authorities have the 
right to prohibit any mass meetings, 
although the federal constitution 
declares in favor of free assemblage 
to peacefully discuss grievances. 



Tom Johnson claimed that the oldest 
joke was the one about the Irish soldier 
who saw a shell coming and made a low 
bow. The shell missed him and took 
off the head of the man behind him. 
"Sure," said Pat, "ye never knew a man 
to lose anything by being polite." 
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HIS PROTOTYPE 

"All I did," said the profiteer, "was to 
take advantage of an opportunity." 

"W/ell," answered the patriot, "that's 
all Captain Kidd used to do." — Boston 
Transcrif^t. 



He : "You know I love you — will you 
marry me?" 

She : "But, my dear boy, I refused 
you only a week ago." 

He: "Oh! Was that you?" — London 
Opinion. 



TOO MUCH FOR HIM 

"Do you dance this new dance?" 

"No." 

"You could easily learn the steps." 

"I might manage the steps, but I could 
never learn the squirms." — Kansas City 
Journal. 



TWO SIDES 

"Baseball." said Herbert Haskell, "re- 
minds me of the household. There is 
the plate, the batter, the flies, the fowls, 
etc." 

"It reminds me of marriage," replied 
his wife, "first the diamond when they 
are engaged, then the struggles, the 
hits, the sacrifices, the men going out, 
and finally the trouble they have in 
reaching home again." — Krcolitc News. 



EASY MONEY 

A discharged soldier with his young 
wife recently went on a shopping tour 
in Washington. Ex-soldier, very tired 
and not having much interest in walking 
the aisles of a department store, sat him- 
self down in the lobby and promised 
his wife to stay there until her return. 
Soon he was fast asleep. In a reclining 
position, with his hat in his hand, he 
was enjoying a quiet nap. When his 
wife returned she was shockingly sur- 
prised to see a dollar and a half in her 
husband's hat. — Carry On. 



"WHEN A MAN'S MARRIED" 

"Sam, I've been terribly melancholy 
lately." 

"Melancholy! H'm — what's it all 
about ?" 

"I've just been wondering what you'd 
do if you should lose me." 

"Darned if I know m'self, Min — I'm 
gettin' too old to turn handsprings!" 



THE STRUGGLE FOR EXIST- 
ENCE 

"It's kept me poor." 
"What has?" 

"Trying to make other people think 
I'm rich." — Toronto Telegram. 



"No, sir, I couldn't come to church 
last Sunday," said young Clark to the 
minister when he commented on his ab- 
sence. "I got a job that netted me six 
dollars." 

"But that was breaking the Sabbath, 
wasn't it?" suggested the parson. 

"Yes." said Clark. "But it was simply 
a question of which one of us would go 
broke, sir, the Sabbath or me." 



TO ERR IS HUMAN 

A sailor had been showing an old 
lady over a large liner, and, after thank- 
ing him, she suddenly remarked: 

"I see that, according to the ship's or- 
ders, tips are forbidden." 

The sailor then turned to the visitor 
and, with a knowing look, answered: 

"Why, bless yer, ma'am, so were ap- 
ples in the Garden of Eden!" 



THE EASIEST WAY 

An American soldier brought in a 
Hun prisoner recently and found the 
fellow had a pocket full of French 
money. The dough-boy looked at the 
money, the picture of fine restaurants in 
Paris loomed before him, and then, tap- 
ping the Hun on the shoulder, he said : 

"Kamerad, kannst du craps schutzen?" 
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TO ALL NATIONAL, INTERNATIONAL UNIONS AND BUILDING 
TRADES COUNCILS OF U. S. AND CANADA 



Greetings : 

The Los Angeles County Building 
Trades Council takes this method of ap- 
pealing to you for assistance in our ef- 
forts to better our conditions. 

It is very generally known that Los 
Angeles is the hotbed of the **Opeu 
Shopper" and it has been a continuous 
fight for Organized Labor to maintain 
their organizations. We are pleased to 
inform you that we have progressea 
very nicely the past year and now have 
a fair organization in all building trades 
crafts and so far as organizations are 
concerned have a one hundred per cent. 
Council. This fact has redoubled the 
efforts of our antagonistic organiza- 
tions, such as Master Builders. Chamber 
of Commerce and Merchants and Manu- 
facturers to flood the market with me- 
chanics, said organizations now carry- 
ing advertisements in all large cities 
throughout the country setting forth so- 
called wonderful conditions for the me- 
chanics in Los Angeles. 

These advertisements are for no other 
purpose than an attempt to create a 
supply far in excess of the demand ana 



thereby force down wages and condi- 
tions. 

These advertisements are very mis- 
leading and do not state facts. Los 
Angeles is no different than other lo- 
calities and the building business always 
falls off in the winter, if for no other 
reason than the fact that the rainy sea- 
son sets in and much time is lost. Liv- 
ing conditions are on^a par with other 
cities of the same class; rents very 
high, while wages are much lower, being 
on an average of about One Dollar per 
day less than other cities of the same 
class and much more than other cities 
on the Pacific Coast. 

There are unemployed building trades- 
men in all crafts here at present. If 
we can succeed in keeping the supply 
normal there is a possibility that the 
building tradesmen will secure condi- 
tions somewhat in keeping with that ot 
other localities. 

We appeal to you to give this all 
publicity possible in order to offset the 
misleading advertisements of our enem- 
ies. 

Yours sincerelv and fraternallv, 



LOS ANGELES COUNTY BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL. 

Geo. A. Wright, Sec'y. 



LIVING COSTS GO UP 

Washington. — The cost of twenty- 
two of the most essent'al foods in- 
creased 3 per cent in July over June, 
reports the United States Bureau of 
Labor statistics in its Monthly La- 
bor Review, September issue. 

"By this increase," it is stated, 
**July now represents the month 
when these foods cost more than 
they have ever cost. 

"During the past year, from July, 
1918, to July, 1919, the cost for the 
United States of the twenty-two ar- 
ticles of food has increased 13 per 
cent. 

"During the six-year period, July, 
1913, to July, 1919, the retail price of 
the twenty-two food articles combined 
increased 92 per cent. The follow- 
ing articles increased 100 per cent or 



over: Ham, loi .per cent; sugar, 102 
per cent; bacon, 109 per cent; pork 
chops, 114 per cent; corn meal, 117 
per cent; flour, 127 per cent; pota- 
toes, 153 per cent, and lard, 164 per 



cent.' 



NOT AN ACCIDENT 

Insurance man putting questions to a 
cowboy : 

"Ever had any accidents?" 

"No," was the reply. 

"Never had any accidents in your 
life?" 

"Nope. A rattler bit me once, 
though." 

"Well, don't you call that an acci- 
dent?" 

"Hell, no. He bit me on puprose." 
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BOSTON, MASS. 

To the Editor: -, 

It's a Wonderful Story 

Labor unions, which may be de- 
fined as continuous associations of 
productive workers whose principal 
object is the improvement of the con- 
ditions of employment, though ap- 
proximately a product of industrial 
influences and conditions, have their 
origin ultimately in a force that is 
psychological — in the instinct found 
in all normal men to develop, to bet- 
ter the circumstances in which they 
live, to unfold their latent capabiH- 
ties. This is a law of life, and, obey- 
ing it, men, never satisfied with their 
present achievement, strive eagerly 
for greater development and reach 
out after those things which con- 
tribute to a richer, fuller, more hu- 
man life. 

In view of this law, it is not sur- 
prising that at all times the worker 
has given expression to such ambi- 
tions, nor is it extraordinary that 
these ambitions should manifest 
themselves more clearly and forcibly 
against forces tending to suppress 
them. 

When in the last part of the eigh- 
teenth century the factory system, 
the system of machine production, 
succeeded the system of handiwork, 
and when the industrial revolution 
resulting drove capitalists in compe- 
tition with one another for profit and 
power, to reduce expenses to a mini- 
mum and thus subject their workers 
to long hours, low wages, unsanitary 
and unsafe conditions and competi- 
tion with women and children, we 
would expect that the worker, con- 
scious of his utter helplessness as 
an individual, would be impelled by 



a natural striving for betterment to 
unite his strength with that of his 
fellows against the tyranny and in- 
justice of his employer. This is ex- 
actly what happened in England, on 
the Continent and in the United 
States during the last century. 

It was in America, in the year 1803, 
that the New York Society of Jour- 
neymen Shipwrights was incorpo- 
rated, and as far as record seems to 
go was the first union organized in 
this country. In a word, this year 
marks the birth of labor organiza- 
tions this side of the old world. 

While labor unions existed in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
it was not until after 1825 that any 
great development was enjoyed by 
them. 

The years between 1825 and 1850, 
called in England the revolutionary 
period, was a time of intense intel- 
lectual ferment, a time of reform, a 
time of great radical movements, and 
during these years the labor move- 
ment, influenced by the social forces 
at work, began to take definite form. 
**Trade Unions" multiplied rapidly, 
but the characteristic development 
was the formation of a large number 
of loosely organized, semi-political 
associations, in which unskilled la- 
bor, women, farmers and other em- 
ployers were admitted. 

Gradually the workers came to 
realize the necessity of careful sys- 
tematic organization • upon business 
principles, with chief concern not for 
political reform and affiliation, but for 
the improvement of the conditions of 
labor. Abuses were corrected, sane 
policies adopted, and local unions 
began to combine into larger and 
more powerful national unions. 

The first of these national associa- 
tions to be formed was the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, and 
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from the year of its formation — 1850 
— until the year 1868 we have a period 
described by those who know as one 
of nationalization, the close of which 
found over thirty national trade 
unions with thousands of workers. 

The twenty years that followed 
have been called the period of 
amalgamation. In the year 1881 the 
American Federation of Labor was 
formed, and since that period has in- 
creased steadily in membership and in 
power, appealing to the local union 
by allowing the fullest autonomy to 
its constituent unions, and by its la- 
bor press, favorable labor legislation, 
encouragement of voluntary concilia- 
tion and collective bargaining, and de- 
fense of a measure, use of the strike, 
giving to the wage earner a ready 
instrument for realizing the aims of 
their unions. 

Today its members number four 
millions, and when we consider that 
there are nearly a million workmen 
in brotherhoods not affiliated with 
the Federation, with their labor press 
and labor lobbies, their system of 
union insurance and program of col- 
lective bargaining, their use of strike 
and boycott, one can readily see that 
a hundred years has witnessed a 
growth in the labor union idea and 
have left it with us today as a tre- 
mendous force capable of great good 
or evil. 

Terrible, indeed, are the evils 
which the story of labor during the 
last century discloses. The greed 
and injustice begotten by unrestrict- 
ed competition in industrial life re- 
duced labor to a mere commodity 
and claimed for the laborer no more 
consideration than for the machine 
he operated. The owners of capital 
were ambitious for excessive profits, 
and in their anxiety to undersell their 
business rivals they sought by every 
means to reduce their expenses to 
a minimum. 

From their employes they exacted 
long hours of labor, for which they 
gave scanty wage, far too small to 
admit of proper food, proper hous- 
ing and the proper development of 
their physical and mental powers. 



They subjected them to inhuman 
and brutalizing treatment, to unsafe 
and unsanitary conditions of employ- 
ment, to the misery of enforced sea- 
sons of idleness, and they forced 
them to compete with cheaper labor 
by bringing into the factories and 
workshops women, children and im- 
migrants, thus destroying home life, 
injuring its members physically, mor- 
ally and intellectually, and building 
up the notorious sweating system, 
with its inhuman hours, its diabolical 
temptation, its exploitation and slow 
murder of women and children. 

Against such inhumanity as I have 
described the labor unions stand as 
the defenders and advocates of the 
laboring class, be they organized or 
unorganized. 

To their initiative and to their con- 
certed and constant eflForts are due, 
in great part, the labor laws and fac- 
tory regulations which now determine 
the hours of toil, affecting child and 
women labor, insure laborers against 
accidents, sickness and old age, and 
secure hygienic conditions of em- 
ployment. In spite of every unhappy 
fault that can be laid to their cause, 
they stand for the higher standard of 
living and are truly the real Guar- 
dians of Liberty. 

Students of political and economic 
history are recognizing the fact that 
the social world today is in the 
throes of a rebirth. The activity of 
labor in organizing its forces, the epi- 
demic of strikes and the demand for 
the nationalization of industries are 
all symptoms of a process going on 
beneath the surface of society, which 
eventually will result in a new indus- 
trial sj'stem. Not since the develop- 
ment of the present capitalist system 
after the Great Industrial Revolution 
has the civilized world faced such a 
radical change as is tak'ng place to- 
day. 

The situation is grave, but in its 
very gravity lies our salvation. To 
attempt a hasty solution of the 
world's problems would be fatal. 
The process of reconstructTon must 
of necessity proceed slowly. Its 
course must be guided by the ideals 
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and moral principles of Christian 
civilization. Today deniocarcy is in 
the saddle. The fight against autoc- 
racy in government has been won. 
The battle against autocracy in in- 
dustry is on. As the slogan for the 
first struggle was to make the world 
safe for democracy, the watchword 
of the present social conflict is to 
make industrial democracy safe for 
the world. 

To save democracy tne urgent 
need is that the leaders in the polit- 
ical, industrial and social recon- 
struction now going on should real- 
ize not merely their opportunity, but 
especially their responsfbility. That 
responsibility is to build up a democ- 
racy founded on Christian principles, 
and to sliape the destiny of the world 
along moral and religious lines. 
Fraternally, 
M. A. O'BRIEN, Jr. 

Local No. 4, Boston, Mass. 



PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

To the Editor: 

\Vc have a concrete example of 
collective bargaining when our fore- 
fathers declared that we are a free 
people. When that immortal docu- 
ment, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, was signed, a few but deter- 
mined men had decided to throw ofl 
the yoke of oppression, of taxation 
without representation. In fact, our 
entire national life is a long series of 
collective bargaining. The Civil War 
of Tk) to '64 was fought on the 
grounds of state rights against na- 
tional rights, some of the states be- 
ing in favor of slavery whilst others 
were opposed. Or in other words, 
each state wanted to do as it pleased. 
This was very soon demonstrated to 
be a delusion and a snare if the 
Union was to be preserved, as no 
man liveth unto himself, neither does 
a state, as we are all inter-depen- 
dent, one on the other. 

If Judge Gary and his assocfates, 
some twenty or more years ago, had 
not demonstrated the advantages of 
collective bargaining, we would not 
complain about his actions now. At 



the time the American Steel Corpo- 
ration was formed there was a num- 
ber of small steel mills, each filling 
its own sphere in the industrial life 
of the world, when some logical- 
minded man, with a large vision, saw 
the advantages of combining all these 
small concerns under one head. 
Emissaries or business agents were 
sent to the managers or owners oi 
the small establishments and the plan 
was laid before them of consolida- 
tion, whereby the output would be 
increased, expenses reduced and 
profits increased. 

Now, when the workmen in these 
same mills adopt the same means to 
better their conditions, tbese same 
gentlemen insist that tney will not 
treat with any committee unless they 
are directly in the employ of the 
company. Now, if the men have the 
right to organize, they certainly have 
the right to say who shall represent 
them. 

For a long time the town's most 
learned fool was the one who con- 
stantly delved in the ^'science'* of 
perpetual motion, and it is well 
known that the lunatic asylums are 
filled with the mentally "cracked" 
who try to make motion perpetual. 
Their brains, as well as their the- 
ories, however, are halted by the 
ever-resisting facts of friction. 

What is true of physical science is 
Hkewise true of social, economic 
science. While we still prattle about 
the law of compensation? in this, our 
individualistic society, yet everything 
about us is highly and fully organ- 
ized. The coal supply, the food sup- 
ply, the clothing supply, the home 
supply — in fact, everything that man 
needs is now so highly organized 
that each constitutes a monopoly in 
law and in fact; and the only thing 
that is still in competition is man's 
appetite — with his ability to satisfy it. 

We are now living in an age 
speeded up by the recent anti-war 
promises, where labor, in self-defense 
against organized supply as well as 
organized demand, has found itself in 
a position where it must organize and 
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organize rapidly, or submit to the 
shackles and chains of slavery. 

The one patriotic organization, the 
one stable attempt, the one non- 
protitecring association during all our 
period of war, and in this, our recon- 
struction period, has been, and is, la- 
bor — yet we have many so-called 
reputable citizens and self-consti- 
tuted "trump" politcians, a turn-coat 
mayor, a mountainous senator, a 
half-baked statesman, who would an- 
nihilate labor organizations, who 
would enact laws to prevent the ex- 
ercise of their one prerogative, that 
of strike. They would interfere with 
their freedom of action. Now that 
labor, in spite of courts' decisions, 
in spite of injunctions, goes on or- 
ganizing and winning, these so-called 
respectable citizens and statesmen 
would enact a law that would make 
the strike unlawful. Unrest must be 
stopped — that is their claim. Rest 
at any price, even though it mean 
slavery. 

But the organization of labor goes 
on, more and more, greater and 
stronger than ever. Necessity is 
the driving force of organization, and 
labor has come to its own under- 
standing. Never again will labor at- 
tempt to obtain, by unorganized 
efforts, that which it obtains so much 
more efficiently through organized 
effort. The lines are sharply drawn. 
If labor is to survive, it must organ- 
ize, for two organized camps are be- 
ing formed — the one, organized la- 
bor, and the other, organized against 
labor. 

Stop the organization of labor and 
you might as well deny the laws of 
gravitation, you might as well legis- 
late that Niagara Falls send its tor- 
rents of water upwards. The forces 
are all the other way. 

Labor — the Vanguard of modern 
wants! The Protector of present 
needs! The Champion of our democ- 
racy ! 

Things are unsatisfactory, it is 
true, but the burden rests not upon 
labor, but upon the profiteer who, in 
his miserly hoarding of the world's 



wealth, fails to read the signs of the 
time. The dial of the horoscope 
points one way. 

Either recognize labor in full, or so- 
ciety will pay the penalty of its ig- 
norance and vice. 

A fattening of the goose makes a 
feast for the epicure, but he pays in 
the end for his banquet by suffering 
the rich man's disease. Gorging is 
not healthful, and is no longer fash- 
ionable. Obesity is not a sign of 
health or strength. Capital grasping 
at too much is but shortening its own 
life. 

The time has come when we are 
confronted with this problem: Shall 
we deal with Organized Lazor or with 
Organized Mob? The former leads 
to co-operation and unity in democ- 
racy; the latter to destruction and 
despotism, by whatever name you 
may choose to call it. 

W. B. McALISTER. 

Local No. 5. Philadelphia, Pa. 



The Editor, in perusing the vari- 
ous journals and magazines which 
are received regularly at this office, 
noticed the following article in the 
Sun Dial, which is the last word in 
"Brad Smith's" fish yarn. **Nuf 
sed." 

The Gentle Art of Lying; Beatty 
Knocks Out Smith 

Pilate, one of the romantic (no pun 
intended, thank you) judges in a 
more enlightened age, once asked on 
a memorable occasion, "What IS 
Truth." His question was left unan- 
swered, for there were no Germans in 
those days to explain to His Honor 
that the German definition of truth 
was a "Hun" truth. 

If the German reply to the ques- 
tion is the correct one, our old friend 
XXX Smith may be fairly called a 
right truthful fellow, indeed a second 
George Washington, of whom it is, 
as we all know, commonly said that 
the only lie he ever told was when 
he asserted that he had never told 
one! 

Now, I purposely call our friend 
"XXX" Smith, and not CX Smith, so 
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that no one shall know of whom I 
am writing, and then I am enabled to 
write with a freer hand than I could 
if I intended to identify this second 
George VV^ashington. 

Moreover, I am tempted to call 
him XXX Smith as all Irishmen — at 
least — know that XXX is a special 
strong brand of Guinness' Extra 
Strong Stout, though it has been 
taken for something else: as, for in- 
stance, the near-sighted old lady on 
her first visit to Dublin, after having 
roamed about the city, told her 
friends she could not understand an 
advertisement she saw all over the 
city, which read. "GENESIS XXX." 

The dear old dame said she had 
turned to Genesis, cliapter xxx, and 
found there wasn't one. It dawned 
upon her friends that what she had 
seen was ''GUINNESS' XXX"! 

Well, as our friend is a specially 
strong brand of a Fish Storyteller, I 
prefix his name with XXX. 

Now, Wm. B. Beatty, as we all 
know, is a profound lover of truth, 
and though when he acts as Presi- 
dent of a Court Martial (as we have 
seen), he administers an oath to a 
witness, he has never — or, as they 
sing in "Pinafore," well, hardly ever 
— been heard to utter one, but if ever 
a man labored more successfully 
than Beatty to keep down these mel- 
lifluous and easily lip-framed words 
(which come so naturally to every 
boy after the mature age of six) 
when he heard XXX's story, I will 
put up my money — not like the 
backer of the Greek to his "sky 
limit" of $25.00, but to a real sky 
limit, and back Beatty to beat any- 
one for self-restraint in language. 

Now, it happened recently that 
Beatty, having administered a few 
oaths to "various and sundry" in "C" 
Shop, ran against XXX Smith near 
his saloon, which he has curiously 
christened the CX Shop. XXX was 
full of (no — not Guinness' XXX) his 
recent vacation, and started narrating 
one or two of his vacation experi- 
ences. Knowing that Beatty is an 
expert on angles, XXX thought to 



interest him with his own experi- 
ences as an angler. 

Alas! Beatty was not born yes- 
terday, and he has in his time heard 
many a fishy fish story, so he was 
well prepared for the inevitable lie. 
IT CAME!!! 

XXX, having taken a good deep 
breath, and moistened the roof of 
his mouth, rattled out a story of a 
fine catch he had made of a fish four 
feet long, which he eventually had 
to kill with an axe, and of which he 
displayed a photograph, showing him- 
self, with a triumphant expression on 
his face, holding what appeared to 
be a large fish at arms length. This 
was too much for truthful Beatty; 
with that admirable command over 
his language and with that perfect 
restraint of his tongue for which we 
all admire him, he replied. "I've seen 
that fish before. You can't take me 
in with a yarn like that; that is a 
stuffed fish, the stock-in-trade of the 
photographer; I recognize it by one 
of its rivets — I mean eyes — ^being 
out"! XXX blinked through his 
sepia browned skin and gasped a 
gasp, but the words he would have 
given utterance to stuck in his gills. 
Beatty stood with his truthful eyes 
riveted on this George Washington. 
"XXX," said he, "you ought to be 
*laid off* for a bit to read the story 
of George Washington and the cherry 
tree. We all here know what you 
went fishing for, using a bait which 
was used by Adam— SPOON BAIT. 
The only fish you ever caught on 
your vacation was with that bait." 

With that Beatty turned on his heel 
and went into C Shop, and said in his 
haste, "All men are liars, but if he 
isn't the darndest I've ever struck." 



WASHINGTON, D. C. 

To the Editor: 

On the night of October 28 Wash- 
ington turned out 50,000 strong. 
Nearly every union man and woman 
in town marched down Pennsylvania 
avenue, around Capitol to the Union 
Station, where the reviewing stand 
of the great American labor leader, 
Samuel Grompers, of the A. F. of L., 
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reviewed the local unions of this city, 
who have shown great respect to 
the old gentleman on his return 
from Europe, where he spent a great 
deal of time in discussion of condi- 
tions with the foreign labor leaders 
over there, and protecting the inter- 
est of the American toiler. I feel 
satisfied that all union men in this 
city knew what he was doing. 

After the parade Gompers deliv- 
ered a speech to more than 30,000 
people in the Liberty Hut, facing the 
Union Station south. Many of the 
representatives of the House and for- 
eign labor leaders were present and 
made some interesting speeches in 
behalf of labor. 

Tlie line-up of the parade was well 
arranged, the Central Labor Union 
leading with the marshal and his 
aides, the ladies of the Bureau of 
Engraving following, then the Build- 
ing Trades Council and all the build- 
ing trade workers, the other trades 
following with floats of all kinds, 
beautifully decorated with red, white 
and blue decorations and lights. It 
was the greatest turnout of its kind 
and will be long remembered. 

The float representing Local No. 
10, the Elevator Constructors, was a 
prize-taker and was beautifully dec- 
orated. It was drawn by four of the 
largest horses in Washington. This 
float represented an elevator, con- 
structed and ready for operation. 
Mr. Yocum, superintendent of the 
Otis Company, volunteered his serv- 
ices to supervise the erection of this 
float. Brother Wellings, master me- 
chanic in charge of the lights and 
decorations, and his assistants were 
Fuller, Crump, Adams, Opitz, Lan- 
don, Zimberly, Harity, Herbert and 
Proctor, who were very successful 
in carrying down the avenue the 
most beautiful truck. We also had 
the pleasure of having with us a 
charter member of Local No. i to 
volunteer to lead us down the ave- 
nue, Mr. Yocum, the superyitendent 
of the Otis Company, of this city, 
who made a jolly time for the boys. 

I would like to say the living con- 



ditions in this town are something 
fierce, and if the high cost of living 
isn't brought down by some method, 
it will make our demands on the in- 
coming agreement very large, and 
right now in this city many of the 
members of our local who have a 
family are going in debt every day 
if they had to depend on the amount 
they are earning from the various 
companies of this city. 

The election of November 4, 1919, 
proved much a success. Organized 
union men played with interest in the 
election of officers of Alexandria 
County, Va. Clemens, a candidate 
for sheriff won by 66 majority over 
former Sheriff Fields. Clemens car- 
ried a vote of 836 to Field's T?o, 
This is where organized labor threw 
the "hooks" into Fields, on putting 
Clemens "over the top." Some dirty 
tricks that Fields had done to some 
of our men on strike were practically 
the cause of his defeat. 

Billy Duncan, a candidate for Clerk 
of the Court, won over Propise by 
599 majority, carrying every precinct 
in the entire county, and is also a 
member of organized labor and a 
friend to all working people in this 
county. 

These two candidates got every 
vote from Local No. 10, Washington. 

Hoping conditions are better in 
other cities than they are here. 
Fraternally yours, 
JOHN W. PROCTOR. 

Local No. 10, Washington, D. C. 



CINCINNATI, OHIO 

To the Editor: 

Local No. II has lost one of their 
active members on October 8, 
Brother Charles Barkhau, who met 
with art accident when a scaffold 
board gave away, falling five stofies. 

The brothers of Local No. 11 who 
served as pall-bearers were: President 
H. C. W^eks, Recording Secretary 
Wm. Voslamber, Brother Fred. Trefz, 
Brother Charles Ryan, Brother Ed- 
ward Anderson, Brother Albert 
Brinker. Also a large number of 
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members attended the funeral serv- 
ices. 

Brother Fred. Barkhan, of Local 
No. 36, Detroit, Mich., wishes to 
thank the members of Local No. 11 
for the kindness they have shown in 
the hour of need, also the beautiful 
floral piece. 

Yours truly, 
WM. VOSLAMBER. 

Local No. II, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

To the Editor: 

The Road Man 

During our few moments of lone- 
some leisure, us so-called scribes are 
often obliged to surrender ourselves 
to the inspiration, to give vent to our 
feelings, as we ourselves find them 
to exist, and' I hope the ensumg 
lines, if not wholly to the approval 
of all, will at least not offend the 
feelings of any otherwise attributed. 

To commence with, we must adm't 
that the men on the road are of two 
distinct types: i. e., those who are 
attracted to the lure of travel and 
roaming, and the other, because ot 
the nature of his profession, finds 
himself compelled to travel, but who 
at times, when adverses are at their 
height and come in bunches, is 
ratlier inclined to retreat to the home 
fireside for consolation. 

He has not at all times the advice 
nor suggestion of his superiors In the 
many details encountered on many 
a so-called '*tough" job. Nay, he is 
ofttime rather reluctant to mention 
his hard luck in its many forms, but 
by faithful plugging and persever- 
ance ponders late at night, no doubt, 
to solve the most practical as well 
as reasonable and "got to be safe'* 
method to perform and complete 
some irksome task. 

He must be cheerful at all times, 
as he represents his firm to their cus- 
tomers, as well as diplomatic, shrewd, 
eloquent and artful, and as the old 
boss once said, **Now, Sam, when 
you get there, to this man's town, 
you do a good job, do the right thing 



for the other fellow, but look after 
my interests at all times as well. 

The '"man on the road" is often 
hampered and harrassed by incompe- 
tent help, who are not unskilled, but 
for whose safety he must be con- 
cerned as well. 

Ofttimes he is also disturbed by 
frequent inquiries of different na- 
tures concerning the progress of the 
work; this adds greatly to its dis- 
pleasures when, at times, it is not 
going or almost impossible to go 
strong. His home ties, in many in- 
stances, cause h'm concern of every 
nature and take him and strongly set 
him back in more ways than one, for 
he has got to quit his different hob- 
bies, as well as be obliged to liave 
his home chores done, more or less, 
by his faithful wife. 

He cannot take part in the plan- 
ning of the garden, nor much cf its 
other careful attending. His chil- 
dren are often more or less neglected 
in matters of education, with which 
he who must roam could be so help- 
ful at all times. And then to crown 
the above lamentations and, so to say, 
"top them off," we must add, if not 
admit, that that feeling perhaps to 
which we are not all addicted oft- 
times overcomes us and we yearn to 
be where we are not — "Home, Sweet 
Home" — among those who are near 
and dear to us, with whom we can 
share our joys and sorrows, and the 
comforts of home, the conveniences 
of our own fireside and not the 
smoky atmosphere of a hotel lobby 
nor the seclusion of a hall-room. 

The writer may have been more or 
less, so to say, "on one side" of the 
question in his lengthy article, but 
he will also admit that it is not all 
grief, for at times we are fortunate 
to meet some of our craft in our 
travels, and then, as a matter ot 
course, our minds are light and gay, 
and, as a rule, elevators are promptly 
the topic, and discussion is long and 
lengthy and ofttimes very interest- 
ing. Herewith I will close my ap- 
peal for consolation, with best re- 
gards to all the craft and to Local 
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No. 15 members, at Milwaukee, from 
my associate here, Carl Rasmnssen. 
Yours truly, L. KOSTER. 

Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 



CAPITAL-LABOR TERM DE- 
FINED BY GOMPERS 

Washington. — While fhe Presi- 
dent's industrial conference was dis- 
cussing the relations of "capital and 
labor," President Gompers struck 
this fundamental note: 

"Capital consists of tables — these 
tables and these chairs, these chan- 
deliers, boots, shoes, pork, hides and 
cattle, machinery, wool, sugar, oil — 
anything that can be brought to your 
mind relative to the very tilings that 
I have encompassed in the term 
'capital' — dead things, inanimate 
things, material things, things which 
can be sold and bought, things which 
are subject to barter and sale, capital 
invested for the production for still 



more capital, more inanimate things, 
material things. 

"And what is labor? Labor is the 
men and the women, erroneously, and 
intentionally coined in the terminol- 
ogy of labor. It is laborers, workers, 
human beings, men and women and 
children, and when it comes to the 
question of determining what is of 
greater importance as to men and 
women and little children and dollars 
and things, the soul of mankind goes 
out to men and women, and children, 
rather than to capital — the regulation 
of capital, the material things of life 
and the regulation of men and women 
and children. 

"If the old concept of labor and 
capital still prevailed in this year of 
strife, you would find children in the 
textile mills of America working 12, 
14 and 16 hours a day. 

"Talk of labor and capital and 
regulating both by the same yard- 
stick and rule!" 
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It is with deep regret and sorrow that we announce the 
death of 



Srnttjer iEftmin Sirnb 



WHEREAS, During his career among us he was kind and 
upright and was always in accord with those principles which 
stand for the uplift and betterment of his brothers; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we extend our sympathies to his family 
and drape our charter for a period of sixty days. 

Brother Bimie had been a member of Local Now i8 for six 
months, transferring from Local No. 5. 

GEORGE MIKELSON, 

Correspondent. 

Local No. 18, I. U. E. C, Los Angeles. 



Jn Mtmavmm 



WHEREAS, The Almighty in His inscrutable wisdom has 
called from our midst our 

a member of Local No. 5 for many years, and 

WHEREAS, During his career among us he was an upright, 
faithful and consistent member of this Local and loved by all who 
knew him; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we extend our sincere sjmipathy to his be- 
reaved family and friends in this, their hour of sorrow. 

WM. B. McALISTER, 

Recording Secretary. 

CHAS. P. FISHER, 

President. 
Local No. 5, I. U. E. C, Philadelphia. 
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WHEREAS. The Great and Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
has, in His Infinite Wisdom, removed from us one of our worthy 
and esteemed members. 



SrotliFr QUiarlra Sarkl|au 




WHEREAS, To show our sympathy and regret at the loss 
of our member: be it 

RESOLVED, That we extend to the family and relatives our 
sincere sjonpathy in their bereavement. 

H. C. WEEKS, 

President. 

WM. VOSLAMBER, 
Recording Secretary. 

Local No. II. I. U. E. C. Cincinnati. 
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I Director? of Local Unions | 

HiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliilniiiBiiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiliiiniiiliiliiliiliiliiliiliilHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiir: 



NOTICE TO SECRETARIES OF 
LOCAL UNIONS 

Local Secretaries are requested to 
peruse the Directory of Officers and 
inform the Editor if there have been 
any changes made that do not appear 
in the Journal. 



Correspondent to Journal — ^Walter 
Snow, 673 W. Madison St. 



LOCAL UNIONS 
Local No. I, New York City, N. Y. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays in 

each month at Central Opera House, 

205 E. 67th St. During July, August, 

September, second Thursday in month. 

Office and day room, 208 E. 54th St. 

Telephone — Plaza 4448. 
Day Secretary — Frank Eagan, 208 E. 

54th St. 
President— Andrew Eagan, 208 E. 54th 

Street. 
Vice-President — Ted Zatrapelak, 208 E. 

54th St. 
Recording Secretary — H. de Granby, 

287 Audubon Ave. 
Financial Secretary — John McCarthy, 

208 E. 54th St. 
Treasurer— ^Frcd Grant, 208 E. 54th St. 
Business Agent — Ed. Smith, office at 

Central Opera House, telephone, Plaza 

4448; Chas. E. Tiernan, 208 E. 54th St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Wm. Haven- 

strite. 



Local No. 2, Chicago, 111. Meets first 

and third Monday in month at 673 

W. Madison St., Rooms 504-505- 
President — Wm. Turner, 760 S. Kost- 

ner St. 
Vice-President— R. Osborn, 2733 W. 

38th Place. 
Recording Secretary — William Pease, 

1351 S. Karlov Ave. 
Financial Secretary — J. Dorack, 1230 

S. Avers Ave. 
Treasurer — L. Larson, 3250 Evergreen 

Avenue. 
Business Agent — Walter Snow, 673 

W. Madison St., Rooms 501-502, 

Phone, Haymarket 723. 



Local No. 3, St. Louis, Mo. Meets 
first and third Thursdays in month 
at Unity Hall, 2651 and 2653 Locust 
Street. 

President — Fred. Doyle, 6556 Scanlan 
Ave. 

Vice-President — Dean Patterson, 4219 
W. A. Easton Ave. 

Recording Secretary — Louis Volk, 
4715 Ray Ave. 

Financial Secretary — O. P. Klein, 447 
Eichelberger Ave. 

Treasurer — F. H. Burmester, 5362 
Moffitt Ave. 

Business Agent — Wm. Angermeyer, 
2651 Locust St., phone Central 586. 

Correspondent to Journal — Wm. Anger- 
meyer, 825 Angelna St. 



Local No. 4, Boston, Mass. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
month at 386 Harrison Ave. 

President — Frank B. Bean, 33 Gay- 
head St., Roxbury. 

Vice-President — John A. Scrilner, Ab- 
bot Rd., Reading. 

Recording Secretary — Wm. J. Cas- 
serly, 104 Geneva Ave., Roxbury. 
Tel., Roxbury 165 iM. 

Financial Secretary — ^Wm. Rosbor- 
ough, 20 Crocker St., Somerville. 

Treasurer — Olaf Benson, 519 Colum- 
bus Ave. 

Business Agent — ^J. C. Macdonald, 
386 Harrrison Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. C. Mac- 
donald, 386 Harrison Ave. 



Local No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa, Meets 
first and third Tuesday in month at 
Bricklayers' Hall, 707 N. Broad St 

President — Charles P. Fisher, 2516 
Corlies St. 

Vice-President— C. Wolf, 3013 N. 
Warnock St. Phone, Tioga 7584 W. 
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Recording Secretary — Wm. B. McAl- 

ister, 128 N. Walton St. 
Financial Secretary — ^John Young, 

4617 Ludlow St. 
Treasurer — J. S. Irwin, 3637 N. 17th 

Street. 
Business Agent — Robert Smith, 210 

Heed Bldg., 1213 Filbert St., Phone 

Locust 5531. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. B. 

Macalister. 



Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets 
first and third Wednesdays in 
month at Washington Trust Co. 
Building, Fifth Ave. and Washing- 
ton St., 5th floor. 

President— W. F. Hopkins, 1308 
Protchard St., 20th Ward, Sheri- 
dan P. O. 

Vice-President— J. G. Hopkins, 6108 
Broad St. 

Recording Secretary — C. E. Dunn, 159 
Henderson St., N. S. 

Financial Secretary — G. J. Husak, 
2020 Sarah St., S. S. 

Treasurer— J. A. Cryder, 756 Wood- 
bourne Ave. 

Business Agent — H. D, Rowan, Room 
507, Washington Trust Co. Bldg., 
Fifth Ave. and Washington St. 

Correspondent to Journal — Jack 
Schultz, 317 Sweetbriar St. 



Local No. 7, Baltimore, Md. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in 
month at Carpenters Hall, 715 N. 
Eutaw St. 

President — W. Koerber, 3639 Dorsey's 
Lane. 

Vice-President — N. Long, Morrell 
Park, Md. 

Recording Secretary — L. O. Dorsey, 
241 1 W. North Ave. 

Financial Secretary — H. Holland, 
2237 East North Ave. 

Treasurer — ^J. H. Fox, 920 W. Fay- 
ette St. 

Business Agent — Wm. Dowllng, 214 
S. Sticker Street. 



Local No. 8, San Francisco, Cal. 

Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Harmony Hall, 200 Guer- 
rero St. 
President — Ed. Poole, 1621 Dolores 
Street 



Vice-President — Edw. McGee, 717 
Guerrero St. 

Financial Secretary — E. Maring, 2629 
Diamond St. 

Recording Secretary — Wm. Manley, 
1607 Woolsey St., Berkeley. 

Business Agent — Edw. McGee, 717 
Guerrero St. 

Treasurer— J. W. Carlen, 5368 Locks- 
ley Ave., Oakland. 

Correspondent to Journal — Edw. Mc- 
Gee, 717 Guerrero St. 

Local No. 9, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meets first and third Fridays in 
the month at Union Temple Hall, 
24 Washington Ave., S. 

President — Emil Skoglund, 1414 Penn 
Ave., N. 

Vice-President— C. K. Wischart, 4223 
Bl.'iisdale Ave. 

Recording Secretary— C. K. Wise- 
hart, 4223 Blaisdel Ave. 

Financial Secretary — S. Barton, 11 15 
E. Thirty-seventh St. 

Treasurer— E. T. Spriggs, 220 Lowry 
Annex, St. Paul. 

Business Agent— Jerry Provo, 3338 
i8th Ave., So. 

Local No. 10, Washington, D. C. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 

in the month at Pythian Temple, 

Ninth St., above K. N. W. 
President— Chas. F. Crump, Ballston, 

Va. 
Vice President — Harry A. Landon, 

404 R. L Ave., N. W. 
Recording Secretary — Robt. Zimmer- 

li, 24 Seaton Place, N. E. 
Financial Secretary — J. F. Hcrrity, 

Ballston, Va. 
Treasurer— J. O. Whiting, 906 

Seventh St., S. W. 
Business Agent — ^John W. Proctor, 

Ballston, Va. 
Correspondent to Journal — John W. 

Proctor, Ballston, Va. 



Local No. II Cincinnati, Ohio. Meets 
first and third Fridays in month at 
Bricklayer's Hall, Clarke and John 
Streets. 

President— H. C. Weeks, 235 Van 
Voast Ave., Bellevue, Ky. 

Vice-President — Conrad Marqua, 615 
State Ave. 
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Recording Secretary — William Vos- 

lamber, 2900 Jefferson Ave. 
Financial Secretary — B. J. Veeneman, 

1054 Rittenhouse St. 
Treasurer — John Gerhardt, 3014 Col- 

erain Ave. 
Business Agent — B. J. Veeneman, 1054 

Rittenhouse St. 



Correspondent to Journal — Louis 
Koster, 417 Twenty-third Ave. 



Local No. 12, Kansas City, Mo. 

Meets first and third Thursdays in 

month at Labor Temple, 14th and 

Woodland Sts. 
President — H. L. Altman, 3819 Mor- 

rell St. 
Vice-President — A. S. Wyckoff, 2201 

Charlotte St. 
Recording Secretary — J. A. Altman, 

4625 Montgall St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — • 

J. W. Boyd, 2412 Indiana Ave. 



Local No. 14, Buffalo, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
Johnson Park Hall, Cor. Johnson 
Park and S. Elmwood Ave. 

President — Edw. Deuchler, 32 Indian 
Church Road. 

Vice-President — J. Reichard, 16 Per- 
shing Ave. 

Recording Secretary — A. DeLamartcr, 
15 Tremaine Ave. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
F. N. Steep, 35 Coe Place. 

Business Agent — A. DleLamarter 43 
W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. L. 
Johnson, 269 Niagara St. 



Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Wisconsin Hall, 861 Twelfth 
Street. 

President — G. Lorenz, Room 205 Bris- 
bane Hall, 528 Chestnut St. 

Vice President — Fred J. Rosenberg, 
Jr., 1 120 N. Pierce St. 

Recording Secretary — Louis J. Vier- 
thaler, 1366 Buffum St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
H. J. Olson. 1120 Seventeenth St. 

Business Agent — G. Lorenz. Res., 894 
Thirty-third St. Office, Brisbane 
Hall, 528 Chestnut St. 



Local No. 16, New Orleans, La. 

Meets first and third Thursday In 
month at Exchange Place, near Ca- 
nal St. 

President — S. A. Wooledge, 2635 Mi- 
lan St. 

Vice-President — John Carey, 1548 
Constance St. 

Recording Secretary — Robt Pattison, 
2910 Palmyra St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Anthony Suhren, 2451 Leharpe St. 



Local No. 17, Cleveland, Ohio, Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Cleveland Federation of 
Labor Hall, 310 Prospect Ave. 

President — Henry Roentgen, 1977 W. 
looth St. 

Vice-President— Rolle B. Lake. 7817 
Lockyear Ave. 

Recording Secretary — J. I. Lloyd, 1108 
E. 74th St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Charles Spoerke, 3126 W. 43d St. 

Business Agent — ^John Bishop, 2450 E. 
9th St., phone. Main 2887. 

Correspondent to Journal — L. Par- 
ker, 9928 Denison Avenue. 



Local No. 18, Los Angeles, Gal. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Labor Temple, 538 Maple Ave, 

President — Thos. L. O'Brien, 424 So- 
lano Ave. 

Vice-President — Geo. Beckwith, Alta- 
dena, Cal. 

Recording Secretary — Charles R. 
Glaeser, 412 S. Daly St. 

Financial Secretary — William Little. 
3930 Dossey St. 

Treasurer — Dwight F. Copley, Box 
964, Bell, Cal. 

Correspond-ent to Journal — Geo. Mi- 
kelson, 839 E. 46th St. 



Local No. 19, Seattle, Wash. Meets 
first Thursday in month at Labor 
Temple, 6th and University. 

President — Alexander Parks, 7829 
Straud Ave. 

Vice-President — Wm. Tabor, 420 East 
73rd St. 
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Recording Secretary — L. S. Grandy, 

815 E. 75th St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer. — 

F. H. Bitter, 2513 Sixth Ave. 
Business Agent — Perry Dashnow, 734 

Post Street. 
Correspondent to Journal — Joe Mc- 

Leod, 8312 Fifth Ave., S. 



Local No. 21, Dallas, Tex. Meets first 
and third Tuesdays in month at La- 
bor Temple, Young and Evergreen 
Streets. 

President— M. E. Byrd, 436 W. Page 
Street. 

Vice-President— W. G. Sparks, 1821 
Gould St. 

Recording Secretary — Chas. Byus, c|o 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Financial Secretary— J. Hallmark, 408 
Penbrook St. 

Busines*: .'Xgcnt — Qias. Byus, care of 
Otis Elevator Co. 



Local No. 22, Montreal, Canada. 

Meets first and third Tuesdays in 

month. 
President — ^John Germain, 46 Mas- 
son St. 
Vice-President — James Green, 119 

Manufacturer St. 
Recording Secretary — Arthur Durand, 

643 Brebouef St. 
Financial Secretary — Frederick J. 

James, 1618 Chabot St. 
Treasurer — Joseph Brosseau, 327 

Beaudry St. 
Business Agent — Harry D. Duff, 282 

Revard St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Frederick 

J. James, 1618 Chabot St. 



Local No. 23, Portland, Ore. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Dammien Hall, 4th and 
Washington Sts. 

President — Geo. Fiandt, 1274 E. Tay- 
lor St. 

Vice-President — Chas. Hobbs, 170 
Twelfth St. 

Recording Secretary — ^J. Geil, 613 
Mulberry St. 
R. V. Clark, 1021 E. 28th St., N. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. Geil, 
613 Mulberry St. 



Local No. 24, Birmingham, Ala. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

month at Brown Marx Building, ist 

and 20th Sts. 
President — Thomas Rogers, 2323 

Second Ave. 
Vice-President— C. W. Horton 
Financial Secretary — L Smith 
Recording Secretary — ^J. B. Oldham, 

229 Woodward Bldg. 
Treasurer — R. C. Gilmore 
Business Agent — ^J, B. Oldham, 229 

Woodward Bldg 



Local No. 25, Denver, Col. Meets 

second and fourth Thursdays in 

month at Club Building, 1729 Ara- 

phoe St. 
President — G. Dl Rogers, 321 Fox 

Street. 
Vice-President— A. E. Utter, 2801 

Gilpin Street. 
Recording Secretary — W. C. Rogers, 

1326 Columbine St. 
Financial Secretary — V. G. Wahl, 761 

Lipan Street. 
Treasurer — D. W. Watson, iii Fox 

Street. 



Local No. 27, Rochester, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Engineers' Hall, yj Main St. 
West. 

President — G. Wider, 671 Meigs St. 

Vice-President — E. Angel, 5 Marshall 
Street. 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 
G. Fegan, 5 Hobson St 

Financial Secretary — C. Johnson, 72 
Avis St. 

Business Agent — O. Neilsen, 663 
Seward St. 

Correspondent to Journal — Wm. Hem- 
pel, 112 Scranton St. 



Local No. 28, Omaha, Neb. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Labor Temple, i6th and Capital 
Ave. 

President — S. S. Webster, 3426 
Parker St. 

Vice President — F. G. Petersen, 41 15 
Charles St. 

Recording Secretary — O. N. Ketchum, 
2417 Parker St. 
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Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
J. Hardinger, 3210 N. 72d St. 

Business Agent— IX J. O'Keefe, 3840 
Franklin St. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. Hard- 
inger, 3210 N. 72d St. 



Local No. 30, Memphis, Tenn. Meet« 
second and fourth Thursday of each 
month at Carpenters Hall, 95 S. 2nd 
St. 

President— W. N. Claunts, 1024 Cum- 
mings St. 

Vice-President— W. M. Fuller, 2i6i 
Guiton Ave. 

Recording Secretary — F. Collins, 328 
Winchester Avenue. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — E. 
C. Bailey, 623 Poplar Ave. 

Business Agent— J. W. Kelly, 124 Ex- 
change Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — R. Jones, 502 
Manassas St. 



Local No. 31, Houston, Texas. Meets 

second and fourth Tuesday in 

month at Odd Fellows Hall, 720 

Rusk Avenue. 
President— R. S. Wray, care of Otis 

Elevator Co. 
Vice President— Roy Blanke, care 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Recording Secretary— L. L. Penn, 

1701 Mcllhcnney Avenue. 
Financial Secretary— L. L. Penn, 

1 701 Mcllhenney Avenue. 
Treasurer — I. A. Murphy, Route i, 

Box 163 D. 
Correspondent to Journal — R. E. 

Xewe, 604 Prince Bldg. 

Local No. 32, Atlanta, Ga. Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, 112% Trinity Ave. 

President— J. S. McGloughlin, 13 Va- 
nira St. 

Vice President— J. H. Voyles, 82 
Windsor St. 

Recording Secretary — G. S. Radford, 
8 Third Ave., Oakhurst. 

Financial Secretary — H. H. Hughes, 
268 So. Pryor St 

Business Agent — F. R. Martin, Box 
No. 20, Colledge Park, Ga. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. S. Rad- 
ford, 8 Third Ave., Oakhurst. 



Local No. 33^ Des Moines, Iowa. 

Meets second and fourth Monday 

in month. 
President— W. D. Ferrfs, 1518 Capitol 

Avenue. 
Vice-President — Jas. Edwards, 828 5th 

St. 
Recording and Financial Secretary — 

Oliver Stanley, 1022 W. 12th St. 
Treasurer — B. L. Snell, 710 Dixon St. 
Business Agent — C. C. Walker, 844 

4th St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Oliver 

Stanley, 1022 W. 12th St. 



Local No. 34, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
at Labor Temple, 138 W. Wash- 
ington St. 

President — Chas. S. Dunlap, 346 N. 
Noble St. 

Vice-President — John Noll, 912 North 
La Salle St. 

Recording Secretary — Howard Osti- 
weg. Labor Temple. 

Treasurer — Glenn Cruzan, 846 Tem- 
ple Ave. 

Business Agent — E. H. Large, 606 
Dorman St. 

Correspondent to Journal — C H 
Tyler, Terre Haute, Ind. 



Local No. 35, Albany, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Federation Hall, 106 State 
Street. 

President — ^Wm. J. Long, 16 Barrow St. 

Vice-President — ^J. McCarthy, 156 Ham- 
ilton St. 

Recording .Secretaiy — Chas. Nichol- 
sen, 58 Elbrron Place. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — A. 
H. Anderson, 48 19th St., Troy, N. Y. 

Correspondent to Journal — Chas. 
Nicholsen, 58 Elberon Place. 



Local No. 36, Detroit, Mich. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at Fraternity Hall, 140 First St. 

President— Thos. Lahiff, 1452 Mc- 
Kinley St. 

Vice-President — Herman Truse, 1099 
Twenty-third St. 

Recording Secretary — Thos. Schwei- 
gert, 851 Eastlawn Avenue. 
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Financial Secretary — Frank Snyder, 
1252 Wabash Ave. 

Treasurer — Alex. Simpson, 218 Tire- 
man Ave. 

Business Agent — J. Julien, 408 Hodges 
Bldg. Phone, Main 1455; Residence, 
West 89J. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. T. An- 
derson, 431 Berwick Ave. 



Local No. 37, Columbus, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Hall, 171% N. 
High ^- 

President — Paul Smith, 970 Delaware 
Avenue. 

Vice President — Carl Naegele, 645 S. 
Park St. 

Recording Secretary — Scott Thome, 
309 Wi First Ave. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Geo. Hedrick, 190 N. 19th St. 

Business Agent — G. W«ber, 640 S. 5th 
Street. 

Correspondent to Journal — Carl Nae- 
gele, 645 S. Park St. 



Local No. 38, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Meets first and third Thursdays at 
Walker's Bank Bldg. 

President — A. M. Thaxton, Farming- 
ton, Utah. 

Vice-President— W. R. Clark, 137 
Vidas Ave. 

Recording Secretary — E. B. O'Neill, 
361 E. 2ist South St. 

Financial Secretary — C. B. Miller, 
i8th Floor. Walker Bank Building. 

Treasurer — Frank Sheppard, 170 Clay- 
bourne Ave. 



Local No. 39, Providence, R. I. Meets 

first and third Fridays in month at 

Peck's Hall, 27 Westminster St. 
President— Daniel A. Phillips, 22 

Wendell St., Riverside, R. L 
Vice-President — Chas. O'Rieley, 55 

Langdon St. 
Recording Secretary — Wm. Wyman, 

Slocum, R. L 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

William Henry, 80 Warren Ave., 

Pawtucket, R. I. 
Business Agent — J. Dl Cote, 4 Main 

St., Natick, R. I. 



Local No. 40, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Meets every second Friday in 

K. of C. Building, Hazel St. 
President — Thomas Sturgeon, 634 

Pine St. 
Vice-President — Don. H. Foltz. 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 

C, D. Lawrence, 123 St. Louis Ave. 
Financial Secretary — G. H. Pardey, 

1020 Burklcy Ave. 
Correspondent to Journal — G. H. 

Pardey. 



Local No. 41, Springfield, Mass. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

each month at Cooks and Waiters' 

Hall, 275 Dwight St. 
President — J. W. Foy, 10 Armory 

Court. 
Vice-President — Edw. Wik, 8 Searle 

Street. 
Recording Secretary — ^Thos. Lohan, 

26 Wolcott St. 
Financial Secretary — E. Olson, 29 

Woodside Terrace. 
Treasurer — Thos. Lohan, 26 Wolcott 

Street 



Local No. 42, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

President — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Vice-President— Bert Gower, 846 Wil- 
lard St., S. E. 

Recording Secretary — E. Prinz, R. F. 
D. No. 9. 

Treasurer — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Business Agent — Melvin Griswold, 
515 Adams St., S. E. 

Correspondent to Journal — E. Prinz, 
R. F. Dl No. 9. 



Local No. 43, Utica, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Friday in month 

at Labor Temple, Devereaux and 

Charlotte Streets. 
President — Fred Kirwin, 004 Mary St. 
Vice-President — Chas. Austin, 816 

Park Avenue. 
Recording Secretary — Frank E. 

Batchelor, 1304 Neilson St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Harry Kates, 907 Downer Avenue. 
Business Agent — John Rees, 1414 

Sunset Avenue. 
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Local No. 44, Toledo, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at C. L. U. Hall, Cherry and Sum- 
mit Sts. 

President— Geo. Davis, 758 Lotus St. 

Vice President — J. Flick, care Otis 
Elevator Co. 

Financial Secretary — J. H. Biddle, 
care Haughton Elevator Co. 



Local No. 45, Akron, Ohio. Meets 

every Tuesday at C. L. U. Hall, 

5 East Buchtel St. 
President — ^James Gilbert — ^743 Bisson 

Avetiue. 
Recording Secretary — Victor Meu- 

nier, 96 S. College St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Wm. Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 
Business Agent — IP. H. Crozier, 242 

Lake St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Wm. 

Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 



Local No 46, Rock Island, 111. Meets 

Industrial Home Building, Rock 

Island, 111. 
President— F. W. Harris, 1829 24th 

Ave., Moline, III. 
Vice-President — A. C. Gustafson, 

519% Nineteenth St 
Recording Secretary — R. F. Harris, 

1803 5th Ave. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

R. F. Harris, 825^/^ Fifth Ave., 

Moline, 111. 
Business Agent— C. F. Southwick, 518 

W. 9th St., Davenport. Iowa. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. C. 

Grant, 2715 Sixteenth Avenue, 

Moline, 111. 



Local No. 47, Worcester, Mass. Meets 
first and third Friday in month in 
Labor Temple, 62 Madison St 

President — Michael J. Keating, 30 
Wachusette St 

Recording Secretary — John Lund- 
quist, 180 Vernon Street 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer- 
Owen B. Lloyd, 263 Chandler St 



Local No. 48, Charleston, W. Va. 

Meets third Monday in month. 
President— C. A. Plaster, 403 Penn 

Ave. 



Recording Secretary — C. T. Bulling- 

ton. South Charleston, W. Va. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. T. Bullington, South Charleston, 

W. Va. 
Business Agent — R. Hoffman, 1440 

Madison St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Frank 

Moore. 



Local No. 49, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Meets first and third Thursday in 

month at Moose Hall, 127 E. Bay St. 
President — R. L. Pearson, 2035 Mar- 
ket St 
Vice-President — Willie Gundlack, 

1835 Hill St 
Recording Secretary — John H. Vin- 

ing, 1201 Lackawanna Ave. Phone, 

Phile S842W. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

John H. Vining, 1201 Lackawanna 

Ave. 
Business Agent — Milo McKee, 813 

Parker St 
Correspondent to Journal — D. W. 

Rail, 645 Charles St. 



Local No. 50, Toronto, Canada. 

Meets second and fourth Monday 

in month at Toronto Labor Tem- 
ple. 
President — ^Wm. Summers, 46 Morse 

Street 
Vice-President — Wm. J. Adams, 49 

Pancher Avenue. 
Recording Secretary — J. W. Adams, 

49 Poucher St 
Financial Secretary — F. Stackdale, 27 

Vanaul Street 

Treasurer- J. Clark, 321 Bain Ave. 

nue. 
Business Agent — W. Summers, 46 

Morse Street 
Correspondent to Journal — J. W. 

Adams, 49 Poucher St. 



Local No. 51, Richmond, Va. 

President— C. E. Murdoch, 415 N. 23d 
St 

Vice-President— H. B. Powell, Dun- 
barton, Va. 

Recording Secretary — Wm. A. Mack- 
cy, 103 S. Beech St 

Financial Secretary — E. C. Chittum, 
926 W. Main St 
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Treasurer — R. E. Woody, 607 China 

St., Richmond, Va. 
Business Agent — Wm. A. Mackey, 

103 S. Beech St. 
Correspondent to Journal — R. O. 

Walker, 2904 E. Broad St 



Local No. 5a, Norfolk, Va. 

President — R. Nelson, 3 Jackson PI. 

Vice-President — A. B. Warburton. 

Recording Secretary — H, V. Ether- 
idge. No. 2 Colley Apt. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
H. J. Burch, Jr., 824 Reservoir Ave. 

Business Agent — R. Nelson, 3 Jack- 
son PI. 

Correspondent to Journal — H. V. 
Etheridge, No. 2 Colley Apt. 



Local No. 53, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

President— W. F. Wright, 915 Edge- 
water Ave. 

Vice-President — W. M. Merchburger, 
1419 Dodge Ave. 

Recording Secretary — V. O. Lepper, 
100 1 Home Ave. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Cleve Beyers, 1308 Sinclair St. 

Business Agent — W. F. Wright, 915 
Edgewater Ave. 



Local No. 54, Sioux City, la. 

Acting Recording Secretary — R. M. 
Coughlin, 1814 E. 7th St. 



Local No. 55, Peoria, lU. 

President — Charles Clark. 
Vice-President — ^J. F. Lawitzka, 120 

Hancock St. 
Recording and Financial Secretary — 

Chas. Truse, 313 W- Madison. 
Treasurer — G. Eckerman, 1206 N. 

Adams. 
Business Agent — Charles Clark. 



INITIATED 

Local No. 5— G. Warfield 
T. Lonyinger 

Local No. 8— Russell Heard 

Roderick Russell 

Local No. 22 — ^J. Brosseau 
H. Bryan 
Geo. Daoust 
Jolin Germain 
Jas. Green 



Local No. 
Local No. 
Local No. 



Local No. 
Local No. 
Local No. 
Local No. 



Local No. 



J. Hayes 

Fredk. James 

H. D. Duff 

A. Durand 

J. Burke 

S. Champagne 

F. Latone 

T. Parsons 
25 — Harold W. Miskimen 
27 — M. Frazer 
28— Vincent Saitta 

John Carver 

O. O. Tucker 

H. Dewey 

T. A. Fricke 

Joe Mancuso 
31 — Jasper Shaffner 
38 — J. M. Salisbury 
42— M. Connelly 
51— C. A. Wills 

F. J. Schoeh 

Robert Scheibler, Jr. 

E. P. Shelton 

George M. Henrich 

Otis C. Powell 

Geo. B. Pollard 

R. A, Bernard 

E. C. Chittum 

Mike Foley 
55— D. M. Atherton 

W. D. Brewer 

Chas. W. Clark 

Wm. Diu Boise 

Gail Eckerman 

Bart. T. Edds 

Guy Fox 

Harley Howe 

W. S. Hutchison 

J. F. Kaylor 

E. E. Kruse 

J. F. Lawitzka 

David Light 

Ben. F. Miller 

Guy A. Payne 

W. C. Prenger 

T. Shepherd 



REINITIATED 

Local No. 10— Walter Birckhead 
Local No. 28— V. T. Wilson 
Local No. 31— J. E. Drennan 



REINSTATED 

Local No. 3— H. A. Leach ^^ ^ 
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CLEARANCE CARDS ISSUED 

Card Local 

No. No. 

1520 18 — John Fredrick 

1 52 1 10 — E. R. Rlioa 

1522 35 — Peter McCool 

1523 4 — John F. Knirs 

1524 II— Chas. Trusc 
15^5 3^ — Clias. Pohl 
i5^(> 3 — II- A. Leach 



CLEARANCE CARDS DEPOSITED 

Card Local 
No. 

45 — IL F. Cooke 
18— J. E. Hill 



No. 
1485 
1505 



WITHDRAWAL CARDS ISSUED 

Card Local 
No. No. 

A173 3^ — ^I- A. Meyer 
A 1 74 42 — R. E. Beck with 



SUSPENDED 

Local No. 9 — I). A. Campbell 
Local No. II— L. V. Brady 
Local No. 14 — Addison Eckler 
Geo. Piidney 
Carl Mixner 
R. W. Boje 
Local No. 28 — Joe Smith 

F. L. Barker 
Elmer Forst 
Local No. 44 — Albert Leiick 

C. E. Ellerbiisch 



EXPELLED 

Local No. II— M. J. McCarthy 



PRECLUDED 

Local No. 8— Wm. Walker 

Raymond Williams 
Local No. 38— J. Celt 

DECEASED 

Local No. II— Chas. Barkhau 
Local No. 18 — Edwin Birnie 



REMITTANCES 

Date Local 

Oct. No. 

14 21 — On account 
14 42 — P. C. Tax, supplies 

14 18— P. C. Tax, etc. 

15 23— P. C. Tax, etc. 

15 28 — Journals and supplies 

20 9 — P. C. Tax, etc. 

20 12 — P. C. Tax, «tc. 

20 22 — P. C. Tax, etc. 

22 43— P. C. Tax, etc. 

22 II — P. C. Tax, etc., journals 

and supplies 
22 5 — P. C. Tax, etc., journals 

and supplies 



28 


3C^P. 


C. Tax, etc. 




28 


6— P. 


C. Tax, etc. 




28 


27-P. 


C. Tax, etc.. 


supplies 


30 


49-P. 


C. Tax, etc.. 


supplies 


30 


I — On account 




30 


48-P. 


C. Tax, etc. 




30 


44-P. 


C. Tax, etc. 




30 


38-P. 


C. Tax, etc.. 


supplies 


30 


53-P. 


C. Tax, etc. 




31 


25-P. 


C. Tax, etc. 




Nov. 








3 


8— P. 


C. Tax, etc 
and supplies 


., journals 


3 


52-P. 


C. Tax, etc. 




3 


3-P. 


C. Tax, etc. 




4 


28— P. 


C. Tax, etc. 




4 


14-P. 


C. Tax, etc. 




5 


35-P. 


C. Tax, etc.. 


supplies 


5 


I&-P. 


C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 


6 


51-P. 


C. Tax, etc. 




6 


51— On account 




7 


15-P. 


C. Tax, etc. 




10 


46— P. 


C. Tax, etc. 




10 


16-P. 


C. Tax, etc. 




10 


31-P. 


C. Tax, etc. 





Secretaries of local unions are re- 
quested to send in their monthly re- 
ports at the end of each month. 

Secretaries are also requested to 
state international number of mem- 
bers referred to on monthly reports. 



TO INSURE PR03n»T INSERTION, aU official matter and commanicaUoBS 
should reach this olTice before the SIXTH of the month preceding pabllcatlon. 
FRANK J. SCHNEIDER. Editor 

402-404 Perry BuUdlns. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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i THE LABOR CONFERENCE I 
! DECEMBER istK i 

I I 

Rfiiiiiiuiiiiniuiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiriiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 



At the meeting of the Executive 
Council heM on October 21 after care- 
ful consideration of the entire indus- 
trial and political situation it was the 
unanimous opinion that a national con- 
ference should be held to consider such 
measures as might be taken to iprotect 
the rights and interests of the working 
people of America. After conference 
with the railroad brotherhoods, in 
which a thorough discussion of the 
entire situation was had, a call for a 
national conference of representative 
men and women of the labor movement 
was approved and sent to the presidents 
of all national and international unions. 
The call, as signed, follows here: 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Nearly a month before the declara- 
tion of war by the United States Gov- 
ernment, the executives of the national 
and international unions met in confer- 
ence in Washington and then and there 
declared Labor's attitude toward our 
government whether in peace or in 
war, and Labor made good. 

The armistice was signed November 
II, 1918. Automatically hostilities have 
ended. Technically we are yet in a 
state of war. The return of industry 
from a war footing to a peace basis is 
not readily accomplished. The pa- 
triotic fervor of our country in peril, 
for the dangers which threatened the 
overthrow of democracy and freedom, 
seems to have subsided. 

In this critical reconstruction period 
Labor is confronted with grave dangers 
affecting the very foundation of its 
structure. So grave is the situation re- 
garded that at its recent meeting, the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and the repre- 
sentatives of the railroad brotherhoods 
agreed that the executives of the na- 
tional and international unions should 
be invited to participate in a conference 
at the headquarters of the A. F. of L. 



at 10 o'clock on the morning of Decem- 
ber 13, 1919, and there to take counsel 
and to formulate such action as may be 
essential to safeguard and promote the 
rights, interests and freedom of the 
wage-earners, the workers, who form 
the great mass of the people of our 
Republic. 

It is imperative that the responsible 
representatives of the labor movement 
shall, therefore, consider the situation 
in the industrial and legislative field 
and agree upon fundamental principles 
and a program which the wage-earners 
will accept in performing their duties 
as citizens and at the same time main- 
taining the right of free men in order 
to conserve human interest and welfare. 

We conferred with the representa- 
tives of the various farmers' organiza- 
tions. The conventions of these several 
bodies will be held within the next 
thirty days. The representatives of the 
farmers, while in sympathy with the 
purposes of the conference, did not feel 
that they had the authority to append 
their names to this call. However, for- 
mal communications will be sent to 
their conventions inviting them to ap- 
point representatives to participate in 
the conference of December 13, with 
authority to speak in the name of the 
organizations they represent. 

You are earnestly urged to attend the 
conference in person and thereby give 
the most effective and responsible ex- 
pression of the needs to meet the situ- 
ation. 

Samuel Gompers, President, 
James Duncan, First Vice-President, 
Jos. F. Valentine, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, 
Frank Duffy, Third Vice-President, 
William Green, Fourth Vice-President, 
W. D. Mahon, Fifth Vice-President, 
T. A. Rickert, Sixth Vice-President, 
Jacob Fischer, Seventh Vice-President, 
Matthew Woll, Eighth Vice-President, 
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Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer, 
Frank Morrison, Secretary, 
Executive Couucil, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
Warren S. Stone, 
Grand Chief, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers. 
Timothy Shea, 
Gratpd Chief, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen. 
W. E. Lee, 
Graud Chief, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 
L. E. Sheppard, 
Grand Chief, Order oi Railway Con- 
ductors of America. 



MOTHERS* PENSION LAWS 

Washington.— Remarkable progress 
has been made in mothers' pension 
legislation, according to a bulletin is- 
sued by the United States children's 
bureau. The first legislation of this 
kind was passed by Missouri and Il- 
linois. At the pres'ent time thirty- 
nine states, Alaska and Hawaii have 
some public provision for mothers 
left with young children to supiport, 
and in at least five of the remaining 
states this principle is being consid- 
ered. This rapid spread of legislation 
in so brief a time is indicative, says 
the bulletin, of the widespread and 
deep-rooted conviction that no child 
should be deprived of home life and 
a mother's care because of poverty 
alone. 

Some states provide pensions only 
for widowed mothers; others include 
women who have been divorced or 
who may have been deserted by their 
husbands; or those whose husbands 
are in prison, in state asylums or 
who are otherwise incapacitated. In 
three states expectant mothers are 
included and in a number of instances 
the mothers of children born out of 
wedlock come witbin the scope of the 

law. 

ACTORS AFFILIATE 
Chicago. — The Chicago Actors' 
Equity Association has affiliated with 
tbe local federation of labor. Promi- 
nent players constitute the delega- 
tion to the central body. 



THE PLUGGER 

He isn't very brilliant and his pace is 

often slow, 
There's nothing very flashy in his 

style; 
He has to dig and labor for the 

things he wants to know, 
And he's busy learning something all 

the while. 
The clever men go by him in a hurry 

day by day, 
And the stars get all the mention and 

the fame, 
But the patient, steady plugger in a 

thorough sort of way 
Keeps on going and he gets there 

just the same. 

He's a quiet sort of fellow and he's 

backward in his speech, 
You'd never find him clamoring for 

applause; 
He will listen to another who has 

anything to teach, 
And he never worries working for a 

cause. 
He may take a little longer with the 

task he has to do. 
Than to genius whose talents seem 

to run; 
But you'll find the patient plugger at 

the finish coming througfh, 
And there's merit in his labor when 

it's done. 



He is slow in getting started, he must 
know the reason why 

Certain things occur within a certain 
way; 

There is nothing in his method to at- 
tract the passer by. 

And at times you'd think he's wasted 
many a day. 

But when brilliant men have faded 
and the stars have Tost their 
light. 

When the clever men have stumbled 
in despair. 

When the great have come to failure 
with the goal they sough\ in 
sight. 

You'll find the patient plugger get- 
ting there. 

—Edgar A. Guest. 
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The Red Cross Seal of 1919 has a 
particular appeal for children. Santa 
Claus, printed in red with white 
fringes on his outfit, and a white 
beard, stands with a full pack at the 
top of a chimney ready to descend. 
The child knows what it means when 
Santa Claus comes down the chim- 
ney. The seal is a link in the work 
of training children toward better 
health habits. It has been proven 
that a large percentage of children 
become infected with the germs of 
tuberculosis, and unless they are 
taught to make and keep themselves 
strong and healthy many of them will 
die before attaining manhood and 
womanhood. So the Christmas Seal 
of 1919 is a gift of a "Healthy and a 
Happy New Year" in a real measure. 

Need of Health Education 

State, county and city authorities 
are doing much excellent work in 
fighting the white plague. But they 
cannot do all. Their work will be a 
success only as ipublic opinion is en- 
lightened. Tuberculosis is a pre- 
ventable disease. There are two 
great means of fighting it — to dis- 
cover the disease in its early stages, 
and to induce people to observe bet- 
ter health habits so that fewer will 
contract it. H more persons can be 
trained to see the vital need of more 
sunshine and fresh air and eating 
properly and to have themselves ex-* 
amined at regular intervals, vastly 
decreased numbers will become tuber- 
culosis victims. A scourge of four 
thousand years could be conquered in 
the rising generation. Private health 
agencies, such as the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, find their chief work in edu- 
cational propaganda. Their eflForts 
are fully endorsed by the State 
Health Department. National and 
state health authorities have asked 



private health agencies to enlarge 
their program for next year. 

Pennsyhrania Figures an<: Facts 

Ten thousand persons die annually 
in Pennsylvania of tuberculosis. 

Seventy-five thousand to 100,000 
others have the disease. 

Not over 25,000 of these get sys- 
tematic medical treatment. 

At least 50,000 receive no medical 
attention. 

Nine thousand Pennsylvania men 
who had tuberculosis unknown to 
health authorities were rejected for 
army service. 

School Medical Inspections 

Approximately 70 per cent of 
state's school children show physical 
defects. Figures for 1916-17 are as 
follows: 

1. There were examined 628,000 
pupils. 

2. One hundred and seventy-seven 
thousand were found normal; 451,000 
were found suffering from some de- 
fect. 

3. Approximately 24 per cent of 
corrections were obtained. 

4. Defectives tabulated: Teeth, 55.9 
per cent; tonsils, 25.8 per cent; eyes, 
17.6 iper cent; breathing, 5 per cent. 



PRINTING TRADES GAIN 

Portland, Ore. — An arbitration 
board has made the following award 
in the case of printing trades' em- 
ployes: Compositors, $40 a week; 
cylinder pressmen, $40; bookbinders, 
$40; stock cutters, $36: platen press- 
man, $36; cylinder feeders, $25.50; 
platen feeders, $22.50; bindery girls, 
$21. These figures are based on a 48- 
hour week. Linotype operators were 
not included. Their rates are covered 
in the newspaper scale agreed to by 
the Typographical Union and pub- 
lishers. 
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COURT RETAINS POWER 

Columbus, Ohio. — The court of ap- 
peals has dissolved an injunction 
issued by the county common pleas 
court against the Bricklayers' Union, 
but it gives clear intimation that 
courts have the right to issue these 
writs. 

In setting aside the injunction, the 
court said: "A liberal scope must be 
given the employe in deciding 
whether he will continue in or with- 
draw from the work." 

The bricklayers refused to work for 
a contractor who employed non- 
union men. The contractor was boy- 
cotted, as was a brickmaking firm 
that supplied him with material. The 
court of ap,p«als told the contractor 
that he "did not come into court with 
clean hands" when he joined an em- 
ployers' association and then asked 
that the activities of the unionists 
be stopped. 

"So long as the plaintiff (the con- 
tractor) confines his efforts and in- 
fluence to his own contracts and 
work," said the court, "there would 
be force in his claim that the em-- 
ployes should not resort to the sec- 
ondary boycott, but since the plain- 
tiff has carried the struggle to a 
wider field by the organization of the 
employers* association, it would not, 
in our judgment, be unreasonable 
that the employes should be allowed 
a broader scope of organization to 
meet the conditions so produced." 

FORCE CAN'T SETTLE INDUS- 
TRIAL UNREST 

Washington. — The greater portion 
of President's Wilson's message to 
the first regular session of the sixty- 
sixth congress, which convened De- 
cember I, was devoted to the labor 
question. Because of illness the 
President did not read his message 
to the law makers, as is his custom. 

Summed up, the message declared 
that it was idle to talk of suppress- 
ing industrial unrest and that it was 
necessary to remove the causes for 
this unwholesome condition. 

Speaking broadly, the President 
said that unrest arose from the fail- 



ure of the government to arrive 
speedily at a just and permanent 
ipeace which would permit of a re- 
turn to normal conditions, from the 
transfusion of radical theories from 
seething European countries pending 
such delay, from heartless profiteer- 
ing that has increased living costs, 
and from "the machinations of pas- 
sionate and malevolent agitators." 

"It seems to me," said the Presi- 
dent, "that in dealing with this situa- 
tion Congress should not be impa- 
tient or drastic, but should seek 
rather to remove the causes," and 
"that there can be no permanent and 
lasting settlements between capital 
and labor which do not recognize the 
fundamental concepts for which labor 
has been struggling through the 
years. 

"Governments must recognize the 
right of men collectively to bargain 
for human objects that have at their 
base the mutual protection and wel- 
fare of those engaged in all indus- 
tries. Labor must not longer be 
treated as a commodity. It must be 
regarded as the activity of human 
beings, possessed of deep yearnings 
and desires. 

"Return to the old standards of 
wage and industry in employment are 
unthinkable. The terrible tragedy of 
war which has just ended and which 
has brought the world to the verge 
of chaos and disaster would be in 
vain if there should ensue a return 
to the conditions of the past. 

"Europe itself, whence tias come 
the unrest which now holds the world 
at bay, is an example of standpat- 
ism in these vital human matters 
which America might well accept as 
an example, not to be followed, but 
to b*e studiously avoided.** 

The President made a short, indi- 
rect reference to the miners' strike 
in connection with his statement that 
the right to strike "is inviolate and 
ought not to be interfered with by 
any process of government." An ex- 
ception was made where the govern- 
ment found it necessary "to protect 
its power and majesty against the 
challenge of any class." 
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The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, called into 
special session in the city of Washing- 
ton for the express purpose of consid- 
ering the coal strike, the conditions 
which brought on the strike as well as 
the court proceedings brought by the 
government, submit to our fellow citi- 
zens and to our fellow workers the 
following statement: 

The Executive Council is of the 
opinion that the officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America did every- 
thing in their power to avert this great 
industrial controversy. Of all the great 
industries in our country, there is none 
so dangerous to human life as the coal 
industry. The men who go down under 
the ground to dig coal so that the do- 
mestic and industrial needs of the na- 
tion may be supplied, are engaged in 
work more hazardous than any other 
employment. Due consideration has 
never been given to the danger sur- 
rounding the coal miners. There is no 
other class of employment where each 
individual worker is so isolated and in 
whose districts there is such a lack of 
opportunity for social intercourse and 
enjoyment. The condition of the miner 
and his family is such that he is prac- 
tically deprived not only of sunshine 
and fresh air but to a certain extent he 
is deprived of the association and com- 
panionship of all other human beings 
outside of his own particular class who 
are themselves engaged in the danger- 
ous and unhealthy occupation of coal 
mining. The miners suffer more than 
any other workers from periods of 
compulsory unemplo)rment. Authentic 
statistics show that the miners have less 
than 200 days of employment during 
each year. The wages of the miners 
consequently, having to spread over the 
entire year, are greatly reduced as a 
result of the non-employment existing 
in that industry. The high cost of liv- 



ing has presented itself in perhaps a 
more serious form in isolated mining 
camps than in large industrial centers. 
There is usually not the same oppor- 
tunity for the miners in the mining 
camps to make their purchases to such 
advantage as is presented in other lo- 
calities. Their isolation prevents this. 

The United Mine Workers in their 
convention held during the month of 
September in the city of Cleveland 
adopted a positive declaration demand- 
ing improved conditions of employment 
for the miners. They further in- 
structed the officers to proceed to obtain 
by negotiations with the operators the 
working conditions that the convention 
unanimously adopted. 

There were almsot 2,200 delegates 
seated in the convention, representing 
500,000 organized miners. They further 
positively and explicitly instructed their 
officers that unless an agreement was 
reached on or before the first day of 
November, 1919, that the resolution of 
the convention calling for a strike on 
November i, 1919, should be communi- 
cated to the membership. There was 
no alternative except for the officers, 
who are elected by the membership, to 
carry out the direct instructions of the 
membership or resign from their posi- 
tions as officers, in which event chaos 
and confusion would result. 

The officers of the mine workers, with 
their scale committee, entered into con- 
ferences and discussions with the 
operators in the city of Buffalo. They 
stated at the conference that they had 
full power to negotiate an agreement; 
in other words, that they had the power 
to give and take in the conference. The 
employers refused to make any offer 
whatever. Later on the miners an- 
swered the call of the Secretary of 
Labor and further endeavored to reach 
an agreement, but failed. The officers 
then proceeded to carry out the instruc- 
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tions of their membership and com- 
municated the results of the failure of 
negotiations, and by order of the con- 
vention the strike automatically took 
effect November i, 1919. 

The machinery which has existed for 
years and which has been successful in 
bringing about agreements between the 
miners and the operators still exists 
and they as representatives of the 
miners were and are ready and willing 
to enter into negotiations without reser- 
vation to reach an agreement. 

At this time, our government inter- 
jected itself and applied for an injunc- 
tion. 

A temporary restraining order was 
granted by a federal judge which re- 
strains the officials of the miners from 
in any way advising their membership 
on the situation, or contributing any of 
the moneys of the mine workers to the 
assistance of the men on strike, also re- 
straining them from discussing, writing 
or entering into any kind of a conversa- 
tion with their membership on the strike 
situation. 

The government then proceeded to 
further invade the rights of the miners, 
not only by restraining the miners, their 
officers and members from furthering 
the purposes for which the men con- 
tended but went to further lengths of 
demanding from the court an order 
commanding the officers of the Miners* 
Union to recall and withdraw the strike 
notification, and the court complacently 
complied and issued the order. 

Never in the history of our country 
has any such a mandatory order been 
obtained or even applied for by the 
government or by any person, company 
or corporation. 

Both the restraining order and the in- 
junction, in so far as its prohibitory 
features are concerned, are predicated 
upon the Lever Act, a law enacted by 
Congress for the purpose of preventing 
speculation and profiteering of the food 
and fuel supplies of the country. There 
never was in the minds of the Congress 
in enacting that law or in the mind of 
the President when he signed it, that 
the Lever Act would be applied to 
workers in cases of strikes or lockouts. 
The Food Controller, Mr. Hoover, speci- 



fically so stated. Members of the com- 
mittee having the bill in charge have 
in writing declared that it was not in 
the minds of the committee, and the 
then Attorney General, Mr. Gregory, 
gave assurance that the government 
would not apply that law to the work- 
ers* effort to obtain improved working 
conditions. Every assurance from the 
highest authority of our government 
was given that the law would not be so 
applied. 

In the course of President Wilson's 
address to the Buffalo Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, No- 
vember, 191 7, among other things, he 
said: 

"While we are fighting for freedom, 
we must see among other things that 
labor is free, and that means a number 
of interesting things. It means not only 
that we must do what we have declared 
our purposes to do, see that the condi- 
tions of labor are not rendered more 
onerous by the war, but also that we 
shall see to it that the instrumentalities 
by which the conditions of labor are 
improved are not blocked or checked. 
That we must do." 

The autocratic action of our gov- 
ernment in these proceedings is of such 
a nature that it staggers the human 
mind. In a free country to conceive of 
a government applying for and obtain- 
ing a restraining order prohibiting the 
officials of a labor organization from 
contributing their own money for the 
purpose of procuring food for women 
and children that might be starving, is 
something that when known will shock 
the sensibilities of man and will cause 
resentment. Surely the thousands of 
men who are lying in France, under 
the soil, whose blood was offered for 
the freedom of the world, never dream- 
ed that so shortly afterwards in their 
own country 450,000 workers endeavor- 
ing to better their working conditions, 
•would have the government decide that 
they were not entitled to the assistance 
of their fellowmen and that their wives 
and children should starve by order of 
the government. 

It is a well-established principle that 
the inherent purpose of the injunction 
processes, where there is no other ade- 
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quate remedy at law, was for the pur- 
pose of protecting property and property 
rights only, thereby exercising the 
equity power of the courts to prevent 
immediate and irreparable injury. 

It was never intended and there is no 
warrant of the law in all our country 
to use the injunction power of equity 
courts to curtail personal rights or regu- 
late personal relations. It was never in- 
tended to take the place of government 
by law by substituting personal and 
discretionary government. 

The Lever Act provides its own 
penalties for violators of its provisions. 
The injunction issued in this case has 
for its purpose not a trial by court and 
a jury, but an order of the court pre- 
dicated upon the assumption that the 
law might be violated and by which 
the defendants may be brought before 
the court for contempt and without any 
trial by jury. 

We declare that the proceedings in 
this case are unwarranted, as they are 
unparalleled in the history of our 
country, and we declare that it is an 
injustice which not only the workers 
but all liberty-loving Americans will re- 
pudiate and demand redress. The citi- 
zenship of our country can not afford 
to permit the establishment or mainten- 
ance of a principle which strikes at the 
very foundation of justice and freedom. 
To restore the confidence in the institu- 
tions of our country and the respect 
due the courts, this injunction should be 
withdrawn and the records cleansed 
from so outrageous a proceeding. 

By all the facts in the case the 
miners* strike is justified. We endorse 
it. We are convinced of the justice of 
the miners* cause. We pledge to the 
miners the full support of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and appeal to 
the workers and the citizenship of our 
country to give like endorsement and 
aid to the men engaged in this momen- 
tous struggle. 

Samuel Gompers, Pres. ; Frank Mor- 
rison, Sec; James Duncan, ist Vice- 
Pres. ; Joseph F. Valentine, 2nd Vice- 
Pres.; Frank Duffy, 3rd Vice-Pres.; 
William Green, 4th Vice-Pres.; W. D. 
Mahon, 5th Vice-Pres.; T. A. Rickert, 
6th Vice-Pres. ; Jacob Fischer, 7th Vice- 



Pres.; Matthew Woll, 8th Vice-Pres., 
and Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 

Executive Council, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 



13-MONTHS' PEACE TREATY IN 
BUILDING TRADES SIGNED 



44^Hou^ Week, No Strikes and Arbi- 
tration Provided; Scale Includes 
$i6-a-Day Job 

The Building Trades Employers* 
Association and the New York 
Building Trades Council, represent- 
ing forty-one labor unions, signed a 
peace covenant to last for at least 
until the end of 1920. 

This action, it is believed, will re- 
sult in the immediate completion of 
hundreds of buildings that have been 
tied up by the disagreement between 
employers and workers and the 
starting of hundreds of others which 
will materially diminish the housing 
(problem. 

Under the terms of the covenant 
wage scales and working conditions 
are fixed and a board of arbitration 
has been named. The agreement is 
effective over only next year, but it 
is believed that an agreement for 1921 
v^rill be readied soon. 

The covenant fixes a forty-four- 
hour week. Strikes and lock-outs are 
forbidden, although the employment 
of non-union men on a job shall be 
considered sufficient cause for the 
union men to quit work. All dis- 
putes are to be submitted to the 
board of arbitration, which will con- 
sist of five members of the executive 
committee of the Building Trades 
Council and five members of the em- 
ployers' association. The wage rates 
per day include: Carpenters, $8; ce- 
ment masons, $8; marble carvers, $9; 
hoisting engineers on broken time, 
$9; hoisting engineers on combination 
machine, $16; plasterers, $8.50; paint- 
ers and decorators, $8; plumbers and 
gasfitters, $8. 

Daughter — Say, pa, what do you want 
me to get you for Christmas? 

De Close — Well, if it's all the same 
to you, I'll just keep the money. 
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This picture, painted especially for the Near East Relief by 
M. Leone Bracker, vividly portrays what words fail to express — the 
horrible suffering of the women and children of Armenia and adjacent 
countries. Peace has blessed Europe and America for more than a 
year, but in Western Asia conditions more frightful than any war- 
time experiences of the martyred populations of Belgium and France 
still exist. Thousands of women and children escaped massacre by 
the Turkish soldiers only to face the terrible agonies of death by 
starvation. 

Col. William N. Haskell, joint high commissioner by authority 
of the Paris Peace Conference and representative of the Near East 
Relief in Armenia, recently cabled to the United States that 800,000 
destitute Armenians will starve unless food is provided for them until 
next years harvest. He estimates the minimum requirements are 
7,000 tons of flour a month and one full cargo of supplies for 1 50,000 
children for Armenia and $500,000 monthly for relief in the 
Caucasus. 

The Near East Relief, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, is at 
present the only organization giving aid to these suffering people, and 
lack of funds still prevents the reaching of more than a small part of 
the stricken people. 

Contributions gratefully received. 
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UNCOILING ROPE 
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To open a coil of rope properly, loosen the burlap wrapping, lay 
the coil on the flat side with the inside end nearest the floor. Then 
reach down through the center and grasp the end of the rope, drawing 
it up and out through the center of the coil. Do not uncoil from the 
outside, as extra turns are put in the rope and kinks are apt to form. 



ASTOUNDING FIGURES 

Amazing profits are shown in the 
report of the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company for the first nine 
months of this year. 

The surplus is $8,686,710 after all 
charges, maintenance, federal taxes 
and preferred dividends have been 
paid. This is equivalent to $17.45 a 
share on the common stock, against 
$11.82 a share for the same period 
last year. The surplus for the com- 
mon stock, says the report, is the 
highest that has ever been recorded 
in any corresponding nine-months* 
period. 



ADOPT PRECINCT PLAN 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The central la- 
bor union has perfected a precinct 
organization that every wage worker 
in this city may be enlisted in the 
trade union movement. 

Nearly 10,000 names ot trade 
unionists living in the city's 744 pre- 



cincts have been filed, antf when all 
have been recorded iprecinct captains 
will arrange for organization meet- 
ings. 

The plan is devoid of sensational 
elements that workers so often be- 
lieve necessary, but it is tfte effective 
methods used by opponents of work- 
ers when compact organization is de- 
sired. 



COMPULSORY TRAINING 

Washington. — Compulsory military 
training and a peace-time army of 
500,000 men is favored by General 
March, chief of staff of the army, in 
his annual report. The army officer 
bases his estimate on the army corps 
as a practical unit completely organ- 
ized with all its elements for service. 
Five corps on that basis would mean 
an army in excess of 1,000,000, which 
skeletonized to 50 per cent of 
strength would make the army 
500,000. 
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IN THE VALLEY OF DECISION 

Perilous times are upon the Amer- 
ican Relpiublic! 

There is no question about it. 

BUnd social forces are clashing, 
economic problems are in mad con- 
fusion and industrial necessities are 
in grips with political opportunism. 

What will the outcome be? 

The world ravished by the merci- 
less sword of Mars has placed the 
burdens of civilization on the back 
of America; and because America has 
since its birth been peculiarly the 
Hope of Civilization, and, further, be- 
cause of America's participation in 



the great war to stamp out the blind, 
selfish forces of Autocracy we must 
of necessity recognize our obliga- 
tions, socially, economically, polit- 
ically and industrially to the stagger- 
ing world. 

And America means to be true to 
its obligations. 

But in the endeavor to do its duty 
it is face to face with "economic de- 
terminism" in its aggravated form. 
Men in all walks of Hfe are seeking 
to safeguard /personal interest, and 
general welfare is left to its own re- 
sources. 

It needs a broad, fundamental un- 
selfish patriotism to carry the Re- 
public over the dangerous shoals. 

The voice of discontent is loud in 
the land. The avaricious schemes of 
"profiteers*' abound everywhere. The 
gangs of plotters and trimmers and 
traders and fakirs and malcontents 
of variegated hue are as busy as the 
busiest of little bees. The Bolshevist 
— using the term in a generic sense — 
is ever active in destroying faith in 
the Republic and plotting to weaken 
the foundation stones of our beauti- 
ful America. 

No sane man conceives that he 
will be successful, but, nevertheless, 
he can sow enough seeds of discord 
to make the solution of our vital 
questions terribly hard. 

To get out of our ditch we must 
with firm feet and high courage en- 
ter into The Valley of Decision. 

We must, first of all, think nation- 
ally and internationally. We must 
give the best that's in us to the prin- 
ciples of Americanism. We must, 
each of us, who find pride in won- 
derful America, give our best 
thoughts, our best intelligence, our 
best efforts, our best optimism, our 
best dreams, our best morality, our 
best loyalty and our best productivity 
to Uncle Sam. 

The last mentioned is the most 
fundamental of all. 

On our production depends the 
safety of the world. 

If we do not want to see our type 
of civilization go to the bow-wows 
we must bend close to the wheel of 
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labor and fashion hurriedly from the 
raw materials the needed things for 
which the world is screaming. 

Therefore, the machinery of the 
nation must be put to intensive use, 
and to keep it working smoothly and 
usefully it must be oiled and greased 
with the ingredients of Square Deal- 
ing. American labor cannot be at its 
best productivity if it doesn't get a 
square deal. 

Given a square deal the laboring 
element of the nation will give of its 
genius, its loyalty, its strength to the 
uttermost limits. 

Let the principles of the Square 
Deal flourish in America, and Ameri- 
cans will set to their tasks with such 
alacrity, such enthusiasm as to make 
the thickening problems of the world 
resolve themselves into vaporous in- 
significance. 

America and Americans possess 
wonderful inherent possibilities for 
making the world a better place in 
which to live. 

Let's give ourselves the Golden 
Oip-portunity. 

Let us all get on the trail that 
leads into The Valley of Decision. 



RENT LAW ILLEGAL 

Washington. — The court of ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia has 
set aside a law passed by Congress 
to regulate rents in the nation's 
cajpital. The act confiscates property 
declared the court, which insisted 
that the constitution is not super- 
seded by a declaration of war and 
that ample provision can be made 
for the nation's defense without dis- 
regarding the constitution. 



REMEMBER OLD FRIENDS 

"What? A holiday greetings card 
with old Bill's name scribbled across 
it? . . . Good old Bill! Why, it's 
eleven years almost stncc we saw 
each other, and here he's not for- 
gotten me even yet! . . . Huh, Mary, 
you needn't be so all-fired proud of 
that scarf Aunt Susie sent you. This 
may be only a colored postcard, but, 
by George, it's from Bill! . . . Well, 
well — this sure is Christmas!" 



THE APEL AGAIN A MERCY 
SHIP 

For the second time since its re- 
cent launching the good ship Afel, 
najned for the American Federation 
of Labor, has served as a rescue 
ship, fulfilling the destiny forecasted 
for it by President Gompers and 
Mrs. Sara Conboy, who christened 
the ship at the time of the launching. 

President Gompers has been noti- 
fied by M. C. Brush, president of the 
United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, that the 
Afel, about November 3, rescued the 
crew of the Swedish Barkentine Elba 
after the Elba had been abandoned. 

The Afel's first rescue occurred on 
the good "ship's first trip* across the 
Atlantic in October when she rescued 
the crew of the British steamship 
Sizergh Castle. The steamer was 
laden with wheat. The Elba was 
lumber-laden, bound from Point Du 
Chene to Belfast. The Afel sent a 
wireless message to Halifax report- 
ing the rescue. 

At the launching of the Afel in 
June, President Gompers expressed 
the hope that the ship named for the 
American Federation of Labor might 
carry hope and comfort and inspira- 
tion whereever she might go. Thus 
far this hope has been fulfilled. 



A laborer had recently taken to so- 
cialisniL A friend met the man, and 
the following conversation took place: 

"Now, Mike, if you had two brick 
houses, would you be willing to give 
me one of them?" asked his friend. 

"I would," said Mike. 

"And if you had two automobiles, 
would you give me one?" 

"An* sure I would." 

"And if you had two cows, would 
you give one to me?" 

"Begorra, I would that." 

"And if you had two goats, would 
you give me one of them?" asked 
Mike's friend. But he had no sooner 
put the question than Mike came back 
at him with — 

"I would not. You know I have two 
goats." 
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QUITE A DIFFERENCE 

Tommy was busy with his next day*s 
lessons and was puzzling over some 
difficult definitions. The dictionary 
seemed to be of little help, so he turned 
to his nearest parent. 

"Father," he asked, "what is the dif- 
ference between vision and sight?" 

"Well, my son," answered Tommy's 
father, "you can flatter a girl by calling 
her a vision, but don't call her a sight." 



TOUCHED HIS HEART, NOT 
PURSE 

A very ragged individual invaded the 
office of a millionaire one Christmas 
eve and started describing his woes and 
sorrows in so graphic a manner that 
the millionaire was more affected than 
he had ever been before in his life. 

At last, with tears in his eyes, he 
rang the bell for his servant, and when 
the latter arrived, said to him in a 
broken voice: "John, put this poor 
fellow out at once. He's breaking my 
heart" 



HE KNEW 

The visitor to the insane asylum 
watched some of the patients sawing 
wood. He noted that one man had his 
saw upside down, with the teeth in 
the air. "My dear man," said the 
visitor, "don't you know you can't saw 
the wood that way. You should turn 
the teeth down; that's what they're 
for." 

"Sh-sh-sh !" replied the lunatic. "I've 
tried it that way. This way is far 
easier." 



NOT FAR FROM IT 

"Our new nurse must be a Bowery 
product." 

"Why?" 

"She speaks of the nursery as the 
*noisery*." 

"Well, she's about right at that."— 
Kansas City Star, 



LANGUAGE AND TRUTH 

We know a preacher and a physician. 
They are brothers. They are both suc- 
cessful. The other day, after years of 
separation, they met. 

"Well, Jim," says the doctor, "our 
work is not so very different. I make 
'em welt, and you make 'em good." 

"Or we might put it," said the 
preacher, "that I do them good, and 
you do them well." 

"Well," says the doctor, "I've done 
well." 

"Good!" says the preacher, "and I've 
done good!" 



BUYING FOR BOARDERS 

Mrs. Simpkins counted out the cor- 
rect amount of money and said to 
delicatessen Louis: "Give me a 
pound and a half of bologna 'for 
boarders." Louis cut off a piece, 
weighed it, and remarked: "It weights 
IOC over." "Then give me half of it, 
and the remainder of the money will 
buy five cents worth of ipickles," said 
Mrs. Simpkins. 

How much did she expend on the 
bologna? 



HOW DOES HE DO IT? 

The up-to-date g^rl wears a watch 
on her wrist and clocks on her stock- 
ings. — Temple Topics. 

The son-of-a-gun of an editor of 
that magazine knows more about wim- 
min than any editor in the country. 



ON OUR WHICH WAY 

Although the way of life be long, 
And rough and hard the sledding, 

It isn't where you are that counts, 
But whither are you heading? 

— Federation News, 

And if you think that all is well 
And does not need attention. 

You'll be just like the million ginks 
Whom only tombstones mention. 
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DEAD BEFORE HIS TIME 

Many a man who knows in his 
heart that his extravagant and waste- 
ful habits are unjustified, attempts to 
palliate them by saying: "'We only 
live but once and we're a long time 
dead." We may be a long time 
dead, but there is no excuse for being 
a dead one before it is necessary. It 
is true that we live but once, but 
that is the reason why we should 
practice thrift, steady saving and safe 
investment. 

To be thrifty is to be successful to 
the limits of our environment and 
ability. The hour, day and year that 
passes will never return, and for that 
reason we- should improve each to 
the greatest possible extent. Every 
man, woman and child starts each 
day with one equal possession — 
twenty-four hours. Only waste can 
rob each of that possession or pre- 
vent it yielding a profit. 

All the material wealth, progress, 
comforts and luxuries now enjoyed 



are the results of thrift, the aggre- 
gate savings of the human family. 
All economic upbuilding owes its ex- 
istence to saving and safe investment 
practiced somewhere, sometime by 
someone. 

Thrift does not mean the surren- 
der of happiness. It means the in- 
creased power to enjoy the good 
things of life without the after ef- 
fects of remorse and self censure or 
decrease of efiiciency. The easiest 
way to acquire that power is to set 
aside a certain part of what you earn 
regularly and to invest it, and to 
invest it in safe and profitable se- 
curities such as War Savings Stamps, 
Treasury Savings Certificates and 
Liberty Bonds. 

You will be a long time dead, but 
there is no sense in being dead longer 
than you have to be. Unless you 
save you will be financially dead long 
before the undertaker begins to re- 
gard you as a good prosipect for the 
fall trade. 



THRIFT IS POWER 




SAVE AND SUCCEED 
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"I certainly was surprised and 
pained to see one of our public 
schools used for such an attack on 
the cause of labor," declared G. H. 
Lorenz, business agent, Elevator 
Constructors' Union, who attended 
the pageant in the North Division 
High School at the request of the 
executive committee of the Federated 
Trades Council. 

Lorenz scored teachers of the 
school for their attempt to bring dis- 
credit on the labor cause through the 
pageant, and said it was plain which 
side they were serving. 

The pageant was staged under the 
title of The Land of Opportunity. 
Five episodes were used to show the 
oppressions in other lands leading to 
immigration to the United States. 
In the sixth episode, immigrants are 
shoWn with other ill-clad and ill-fed 
workers revolting against conditions. 
Workers Shown Disorderly 

The workers were presented as 
disorderly and murderous and then 
were bayoneted by army regulars to 
produce peace, under the waving* 
flag. 

"It was clearly an effort to blacken 
the cause of labor and to make it 
appear proper to shoot workers 
down," continued Lorenz. "It is cer- 
tainly wrong to use the public 
schools for such a purpose and those 
who produced the pageant should be 
made to understand organized labor 
protests against poisoning the minds 
of children in such a way. The chil- 
dren who saw it must have gone 
away with the idea that the labor 
cause was contemptible and that a 
military government is needed to 
keep the workingman from trying to 
"better his condition and to suppress 
the labor organizers." 

The pageant was presented for the 
second time. In the main, the ipres- 
entation is a beautiful one and re- 



flected credit on the young people 
who took part, as their work was 
free from the amateur touch usual in 
school performances. Credit must 
be given teachers for their work in 
drilling the actors and in assembling 
the beautiful colorful stage pictures 
that were presented. 

The offensive part was evidently 
arranged to contribute to the capital- 
ists' shrewd campaign against "rad- 
icalism" and so-called Bolshevism, 
and was made the occasion for a tire- 
some, smug speech by a young man 
typifying The Spirit of Law, in 
which the working class was told to 
be good and pleasing in the sight of 
their masters. They were urged to 
stand by their jobs and by their gov- 
ernment, and the capitalists were 
given a few slaps on the wrist, to 
camouflage the evident purpose of 
the episode. 



telegram: around the 

WORLD 

Several years ago a test was made 
to determine the time required to 
transmit a message by telegraph and 
cable around the world. The mes- 
sage was started from New York 
City, passing over the lines of the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, 
and the Commercial Cable Company 
across the Pacific, the time consumed 
in circling the globe being twelve 
minutes. 



THAT ENDED IT 

He thought he'd teach 
The girl to skate. 

She was a peach. 
We wish to state. 

But he fell flat, 
Was not in trim. 

And then she sat 
Right down on him. 
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BEATING THE WORLD AGAIN 

Basil Manly says he finds that 
eighty-two corporations which in pre- 
war years had an average profit of 
$325,000,000 jumped the figure in 1916 
to $1,000,000,000, and in 1918 "after 
the deduction of state and federal 
taxes and of every conceivable charge 
which they could devise for reducing 
and concealing their apparent profits, 
they still had left $736,000,000, an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent." 

It is said that one fiour mill made 
a million by profiteering, for which 
burst of entefiprise it was compelled 
to turn over a million dollars' worth 
of flour to the Food Administration. 

No doubt American profiteers can 
beat the world at profiteering, if they 
put their minds to it. Which is U> 
say that America beats the world in 
the game of burglary. There will be 
no satisfaction for the great masses 
of people, however, until America 
beats the world in prevention of this 
meanest of all "professions." 



$1.00 WORTH 37 CENTS 

The dollar of eleven years ago has 
lost 63 cents' worth of purchasing 
power and is now only worth 37 
cents, according to a memorandum 
issued by the War Department in 
supporting the plea of Congress for 
salary increases in the army. 

It is stated that since tnc armis- 
tice was signed one-sixth of the offi- 
cers in the entire servfce have re- 
signed because they cannot meet 
present living costs with a 1908 
salary. 

Reports from officers on duty in 
China show that the purchasing 
power of the American dollar has 
shrunk so low that it is worth less 
than Chinese money. 



Christmas is the poker that rakes 
the dull ashes of the past and brings 
smoldering memories and resolves to 
light for the warmth of man through- 
out the year that follows. It is 
modern civilization's greatest invol- 
untary stimulant. 



STENOGRAPHERS, TYPISTS, 
BOOKKEEPERS 



Men and Women 



The Government urgently needs large numbers in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Usual entrance salaries: Stenographers, $1,200; typists, |i,ioo; 
bookkeepers, $1,100 and $1,200 a year, aside from any temporary 
bonuses allowed. Higher-salaried positions are usually filled through 
promotion. 

The Government constantly maintains a list of available rooms 
in private houses in Washington, and conducts attractive residence 
halls to accommodate a limited number. Living conditions are con- 
siderably improved. 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained from 
the Secretary of ^e Local Board of Civil Service Examiners at the 
postoffice or custombouse in any city. 

U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Contributed to United States Government 
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regulated by boards created for no 
other purpose than to see that the great 
mass of citizens secured a square deal 
and abuses of power prevented. If this 
be true there is no sufficiently good 
reason why the Moving Picture Indus- 
try should not also come under the 
jurisdiction of a board to regulate and 
set a standard of decency for the 
screen in every City and Town in 
Massachusetts which will be at least 
creditable to the tradition of our State. 
Does it not seem strange that in other 
states at the present time similar legis- 
lation is receiving consideration which 
means that the entire country is aroused 
and proposes to clean the filth from 
the screen. 

One can scarcely believe that film 
companies produce pictures unfit for 
public exhibition. Nevertheless, they 
do. Not long since a large number of 
the legislatures of Ohio visited the pro- 
jecting room of the censor offices to 
witness eliminations that had been or- 
dered by the Board. Some women who 
were interested in this work were pre- 
sent, and upon a few scenes bemg 
shown they bowed their heads in shame 
and took their departure. It will not 
be denied but that it is often a difficult 
matter to determine the merits or de- 
merits of a photo-play. However, it 
will be agreed by every intelligent and 
respectable citizen of the state that when 
a film or part of the same is manifestly 
•within any of the following classes the 
right to exhibit it should be forever 
prohibited : 

Pictures of a sensuous nature which 
tend to excite sexual passions. 

Pictures intended to blaspheme the 
Diety and bring into disrepute the 
Christian religion. 

Pictures of a coarse, vulgar character 
containing scenes of suggestion. 

Pictures which unduly aggravate re- 
ligious strife and hatred. 

Pictures assembled in such a manner 



BOSTON, MASS 
Moving Picture Censorship 

Few comprehend the magnitude of 
the motion picture industry. By good 
authority it is estimated to be fifth in 
the United States from the standpoint 
of capital involved. As a factor in 
instruction, amusement, and general 
influence, it has had few parallels and 
is yet in its infancy. 

Because of its proportions and the 
legitimacy of its object, it is entitled to 
consideration from the government, 
both state and national. But the gov- 
ernment in its consideration must not 
overlodk the duty it owes to its citizens. 
The state must not forget that countless 
thousands view motion pictures daily, 
that a great percentage of these are chil- 
dren of tender years whose minds and 
lives are being shaped by their environ- 
ment, and that by reason of the mar- 
velous manner in which a motion pic- 
ture appeals to the mind through the 
eye, each day there go forth innumer- 
able suggestions for good or evil, de- 
pendable upon the character of the film 
witnessed. Therefore there can be no 
question of more vital concern to the 
state. 

The opposition to such a bill will 
state that there is no need of such legis- 
lation and further more it will be a 
severe additional tax on the promoters 
who will claim it will drive them out 
of business. To this argument I want 
to say that there isn't a large industry 
today which does not feel the restraint 
of government to a greater or lesser 
degree and this was brought out solely 
by abuses which the captains of in- 
dustry allowed to go on unchecked. I 
refer especially to our railways, gas and 
electric light service and the great 
liquor traffic all of which have been 
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that they become technical lessons in 
crime and immorality. 

Pictures which arouse race prejudice 
and are inciting in their nature. 

Pictures containng scenes so ghastly 
and gruesome that they are dangerous 
for women and children to behold. 

Pictures that proclaim traitorous and 
anarchial doctrines and those intended 
to ridicule the legally constituted au- 
thority of the nation and state. 

Pictures of every kind and character 
wherein the evil shown outweighs the 
moral of the story. 

It certainly will not be disputed that 
pictures clearly within any of the above 
classifications should not be exhibited. 
This being true, the problem confronts 
the state as to the most logical means 
to employ to protect its citizens, es- 
pecially children, against dangerous and 
harmful films. To this there is but one 
solution, which is— STATE CENSOR- 
SHIP. 

In April, 913, the Ohio Legislature in 
its wisdom passed a law establishing 
The Ohio Board of Censors to consist 
of three members, said law requiring 
that all films be passed upon by this 
Board before being exhibited in the 
State. A penalty was provided against 
anyone who exhibited a film that had 
not been approved. The Board began 
censoring on September 22, 1913. and 
continued until December 31, 1915, 
when the work was suspended pending 
a decision by the United States Su- 
preme Court on the constitutionality of 
the law. This decision was rendered in 
April, 1914, and settled the proposition 
that exhibiting motion pictures does not 
come within the constitutional provision 
relative to free speech and the press. 
In other words, it decided specifically 
that a state has a right to regulate the 
exhibition of motion pictures. 

As is true with all new laws, the 
legislators could not foresee the many 
contingencies to arise thereunder. Some 
of the film companies and exchanges 
took advantage of the law in many 
ways. They counterfeited the stamp of 
approval of said Board and took the 
stamp of approval given for an ap- 
proved film and placed it upon a film 
which had been rejected. Yet the ex- 



hibitor was the only party who could 
be prosecuted and the real wrong-doer 
would go free. In many instances it 
was found advisable to order certain 
scenes eliminated rather than reject the 
entire film, and many times the ex- 
changes and film companies failed to 
make the eliminations, yet no penalty 
was attached. 

In 1915 another bill was introduced 
in the General Assembly. This act 
sought to make the original law more 
workable and effective, to correct the 
violations by making the exchanges re- 
sponsible, and to cure many other de- 
fects relative to its enforcement. 

The National Board of Censors, 
which is a self-appointed organization 
under the influence and control of the 
film companies and which is without 
any legal status or authority to enforce 
its rulings, strenuously opposed this 
amendment. After the measure was 
carefully considered it passed both 
branches of the legislature with an 
overwhelming majority and went into 
operation August 27, 1915. 

The motion picture propaganda as a 
whole is ever opposed to censorship 
laws from a financial standpoint. It 
costs them $1.00 per 1000 feet as a 
censorship fee in Ohio and of course is 
an inconvenience to them. They and 
their adjunct, the National Board, op- 
pose all forms of legalized censorship. 
Naturally because of their interests 
their representations cannot be relied 
upon. They misrepresent the work of 
the censor board in every manner pos- 
sible. 

Ohio has been the pioneer state in the 
censorship movement. Kansas and 
Pennsylvania have followed and many 
others will soon be in this rank. The 
state is the only logical unit. If a film 
is objectionable for one city it is like- 
wise for every city in the state, and 
vice versa if the film is good. Censor- 
ship must have back of it the executive 
authority of the State. The movement 
in Ohio was not a political issue; the 
law was passed in 1913 and was per- 
fected in 1915 regardless of the political 
faith of the legislators, who supported 
it in both instances overwhelmingly. It 
is not associated with any other issue. 
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As heretofore stated the motion pic- 
ture propaganda will ever oppose cen- 
sorship which censors. In the meantime 
the manufacturer can protect his inter- 
ests by making clean films. 

Fraternally, 
M. A. O'BRIEN, Jr. 
Local No. 4, Boston, Mass. 



PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

To the Editor: 

We are suffering from the snuffling 
flattery of a group of publicists, who 
keep telling the "masses" that they are 
the only force society contains. We are 
making an idol of "democracy." Pub- 
lic opinion, now the weapon of the 
demagog, now the dupe of the hypo- 
crite, and at times the master of the 
sincere genius, has, of course, great 
power. But public opinion bears the 
same relation to men that reputation 
has to man. It may, and in time it 
does, reflect character. But public opin- 
ion, as it swings hither and yon every 
twenty-four hours, is no more the 
power of the people than the tides are 
the ocean. 

Our Leaders Are Our Prophets, 
True or False 

"America,*' said one of the shrewd 
analysts of 1918, "is the most senti- 
mental nation on earth." It is as skit- 
tish as a tender-mouthed steed, and 
therefore the power or the victim of its 
leaders." How would you identify the 
"will of the masses" today? In Con- 
gress, three votes can state it. The 
vaunted public press, its ear to the 
ground (?)', has usually two opposite 
views in every city, and each side as- 
sures the other that it is a stranger to 
the truth and an enemy to the public 
weal. Granting that the late World 
War was a critical epoch in the history 
of society, then Woodrow Wilson made 
the destiny of the coming ages. Had 
he gone in early, as Roosevelt would, 
Russia would be a monarchy, Germany 
a kingdom, and the pre-eminence of the 
people, particularly the "working" peo- 
ple, would be little beyond what it was 
in 1914 or in 1915. Our own conceit or 
our flattering orators would have us 
think the deep thinking Americans rush- 



ed him in, that we telepathed ravished 
Belgium and drowning fellow-citizens 
out of the subconscious mind of a great, 
justice-loving nation to his judgment. 
But we did not. We elected him because 
he kept us out of war. I think that 
election was in November, 1916. In 
1917 we went in. It was leadership, 
phophetism, purely and directly. 

The present economic movements are 
so patently the product of leadership as 
to be startling. I am not discussing 
their merits, but their causes. The 
Russia intelligensia, few in number, but 
brave to desperation, went down to the 
people and used their power as truly as 
an engineer controls his machine. The 
German professors molded, through 
three generations, "a system of govern- 
ment which could not be conquered" to 
their compatriots. In our own country, 
in 1896, a man made himself the stand- 
ard-bearer of half our people by a 
phrase, the famous, "Thou shalt not 
press down the golden crown of thorns 
upon the brow of American labor." 
Now we are assured that labor is, but 
must cease to be, a commodity; the 
sentence is in many editorials, and it 
"will be shouted in tearful tones on 
street corners. The other day the 
papers gravely announced that the Re- 
publican Shibboleth for its 1920 cam- 
paign would be Americanism, not In- 
ternationalism. Who's who in the 
couplet? Lodge, of Harvard, and Wil- 
son, of Princeton. Oh, the dear people, 
how they have lain awake at night to 
originate thought and evolve wisdom! 

The Meanest or the Falsest Thing 
About It AU 

Some men are either hypocrites or 
mistaken. Karl Marx is credited with 
the theory that leaders do not lead, but 
they are thrust to the head of the pro- 
cession ar^ have sense enough to trot 
fast and thus escape being run over. 
"Luther, Knox, Wesley, Cromwell, Na- 
poleon, Washington, Lincoln, Newton, 
Darwin, Pasteur, Stevenson, Exlison, 
Tesla, Marx, Lenine, Clemenceau, 
Roosevelt, Lloyd George, Gladstone, are 
the products of their times." They are 
just as much so as is an egg the 
hen that laid it; as is an organ the 
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musician that plays it; as it is a book 
the mind that writes it. Shame on the 
sophist that confuses our thinking. 
Pity the ignorance that advocates such 
a fallacy. 

The fool says in his heart, "There is 
no God." Then he starts to make one. 
The crowning sin, crime or blasphemy 
of the theory is the proposition that 
God is not real ; that His prophets are 
not sent, and that religion is at best a 
personal opinion. Our young men are 
being taught this ; our schools are basing 
deductions on this principle, and we are 
trying to build up a brotherhood of men 
out of their occupations and the houses 
in which they dwell. Even God could 
not make a man out of the dust of the 
earth without breathing into him of 
Himself. For the sake of truth, uplift 
and salvation, let us get back to the 
right relationships of cause and effect. 
Let environment and circumstances and 
avocations become the garment of gen- 
ius, not its gifts. Especially must' we 
realize that God never inspires dirt nor 
gold nor machines, but only men. Some 
are His prophets, some are His agents, 
some are His messengers. But as such 
they are His men. Others are of 
Satan, of passion, of destruction. Be- 
tween them we must discern. By their 
fruits they must be judged. Away with 
the befogging deifying of the masses, 
and that pessimistic fatalism, which ob- 
scures the duty to seek whom we shall 
obey as our prophets ! 

Next in importance to the Church we 
believe that Organized Labor has re- 
lieved more oppression arid raised the 
standard of living higher than any other 
agency, so we can all look forward to 
the Happy Christmas season, and whilst 
it seems that the peace and good-will 
which the angels proclaimed has laid 
dormant, who will dare say that we are 
not nearer the happy fulfilment, in these 
times. True it seems the old world is 
pretty well troubled and perplexed, but 
let us keep our heads and our hearts 
during these days of reconstruction. 
Let us be builders of stone and hewers 
of wood. 

Has any body here seen Kelly? Yes, 
Jim came among us a few years ago, on 
a clearance card, and has installed some 



of the largest jobs in the city. At 
present he is superintendent of the city 
of Philadelphia district for the A. B. 
See Elevator Company, and is popular 
with all our members. 

W. B. McALISTER. 
Local No. 5, Phila., Pa. 



PITTSBURGH, PA. 

To the Editor: 

Local No. 6 has not appeared in this 
journal for some time. The reason is 
that we have three journalists and each 
renigs in favor of the other two, and 
this month I am willing to be the goat 
and expose my ignorance of things in 
the Pittsburgh district. 

Conditions in other towns are more 
to my knowlejdge for the past year. 
Thanksgiving Day is past and the dawn 
of a new year looms on the not very 
distant horizon. What have we to be 
thankful for during the year just clos- 
ing and what hopes have we for bet- 
tering our conditions this coming new 
year ? 

Many of us have suffered keen dis- 
appointments and severe losses. Yet 
we are not total failures, for we have 
progressed during the year, and many 
things we owe to the help of others 
and are thankful for. 

In this district labor has been haras- 
sed almost to the breaking point by state 
and municipal police, and the end is not 
yet. Pittsburgh being the center of 
the iron and coal industry of the na- 
tion all minds are turned on us, and 
watching every move that is made on 
both sides. You brothers of distant 
cities who depend on the daily papers 
for your information, don't know the 
real situation. The daily papers being 
the paid agents of the corporations, only 
divulge such information as is favor- 
able to the corporations, and to keep 
labor in a state of confusion. 

The thing for labor to do is to not 
patronize those papers who do not print 
the plain facts, and thus direct the 
public mind in the right channel. Our 
fighting togs are on, and while at 
present it looks like a loosing fight, 
with the miners and steel men going 
back to work, we are going to win in 
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the good old American fashion, in the 
very near future through diplomacy. 

The large corporations are going to 
find their hands tied, and be compelled 
to recognize the unions and treat with 
their men as organizations, or go down 
in financial ruin. 

We have got to continue this fight to 
a final victory or stay in bondage for 
another twenty-five years. The year 
1920 is going to see many changes in 
management of large steel mills and 
mines, all for the betterment of labor 
because of the fight now being waged. 

The prosperity of the year 1920 de- 
pends altogether on labor, for without 
labor many of our so-called financial 
kings would soon be paupers, and their 
sons and daughters, in place of fondling 
automobiles and poodle dogs, would be 
glad to join the bread line and march 
to the soup kitchen. We are very much 
in hopes that employers will soon wake 
up and see the justice of labor's de- 
mands and be conscientious enough to 
grant them so that we may get settled 
down to a real enjoyment of labor and 
make the year 1920 the most prosperous 
of the nation. 

The government has not done much 
to reduce the H. C. L. It looks more 
like an investigation to increase the 
cost of living, every time the govern- 
ment starts an investigation the cost of 
the investigated commodity increases. 
Why? Labor has not stood together 
and elected the right men to office. We 
have evaded our duty on election day 
by staying away from the polls or al- 
lowing the smooth tongue, cigar or 
drink of the shrewd politician to swerve 
our better judgment. Why vote for a 
man we know is not right because he 
happens to be running on the ticket of 
a favorite political party? 

Let us get away from selfish motives, 
and don't overwork the personal pro- 
noun "L" Try the noun "we" for 
awhile and give the other fellow a 
chance. After all, no man can do much 
by himself. Somewhere there is an- 
other fellow that has helped to lift him 
up. Don't try to grab all the glory. 
Modesty is a virtue we all love and 
the more mddest a man is about his ac- 
complishments, the surer we are that he 



has done something great. The time 
has come when America must take the 
leadership of the nations of the world. 
The European nations have outlived 
their usefulness as leaders. The world 
war demonstrated that. This is God's 
country, so let us all be real Americans 
and improve our opportunities for 
leadership. 

Don't let the idea of money, money, 
money. Grab, grab, grab. Get, get, get. 
Keep, keep, keep, be the only thing on 
your mind. The day will come when 
the jurisdiction of the A. F. of L. will 
be bounded on the north by the north 
pole, on the south by the south pole, on 
the east by the rising sun and on the 
"west by the setting sun. 

Our veteran journalist. Jack Schultz, 
is the proud owner of an auto that has 
not increased his articles to the jour- 
nal. Jack says every time he takes the 
machine out of the garage the tele- 
phone poles move out into the streets. 
So naturally his assistant. Brother 
Jackson, assists in getting the auto to 
the hospital. Sometimes Jack is on 
top but oftener he is under. 

When he gets that car on Schenley 
Oval it's time to throw away your split 
second watch and get an eight day 
clock. What he lacks in speed he 
makes up in time. 

The social and committee activities of 
our business agent are too numerous 
to allow him much time to give the 
journal the news of Local No. 6. 

President H'opkins controls the ele- 
vator system in the First National Bank 
Building and if he stays there another 
year he will control the bank. 

The last seen of Liz Hopkins he was 
on a slow train in West Virginia and 
has not been heard of since. 

Brother Ira Evans is doing well on 
the change over at St. Francis Hospital. 
You should hear him sing, 'T Don't 
Want to Get Well." Ira is develop- 
ing a wonderful voice, assisted by Bro- 
ther T. Carey. 

Brother Geo. Markel has become very 
extemporaneous since he bought a farm 
arid moved his family over into beauti- 
ful Ohio. Geo. does the elevating while 
the rest of the famliy cultivates. He 
will soon have his hennery equipped 
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with hoisting machinery to collect the 
fruit and take the chickens up to roost. 

Brother Straight has got some home 
with the old ladies of Wilkinsberg. 
John wishes that job would continue 
indefinitely. 

Jack Allen is in Cumberland, Md., for 
Otis. Just what he is doing we don't 
know, but we know he will tell us when 
he gets back. 

Numerous brothers have not been 
heard in meeting for many moons. But 
Brother Burkhart gets there when there 
is some bull to shoot. 

Brother P. E. Cryder is assisting the 
judges of Allegheny County in main- 
taining decorum on the elevators in the 
County Building. Brother Jess Cryder 
is still maintaining the terminal ware- 
houses and is beating old H. C. L. from 
busted bags and boxes that otherwise 
would take French leave with some 
other fellow. 

Local No. 6 has a committee out gath- 
ering data for our new agreement which 
comes up the first of next May. And 
to say they will have volumes for the 
surprise of our employers is putting it 
very mildly. 

Much has been said about the **Sun- 
shine" that prohibition has brought into 
so many homes and so little has been 
said of the "moonshine" that has been 
brought into so many other homes, that 
one notices the comparison. We were 
given to understand that with prohibi- 
tion food would be more plentiful and 
cheaper but the opposite has been the 
result. Less beer, less food, and higher 
prices. 

With best wishes to our international 
and membership at large for a Very 
Merry Christmas and a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 

Yours truly, 
C. E. DUNN. 

Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



WASHINGTON. D. C. 

To the Editor: 

I am enclosing a picture of the float 
that Local No. lo of this city carried 
down Pennsylvania avenue on the night 
of October 28, 1919, in organized la- 
bor's big demonstration. The parade 



was given in honor of Samuel Gom- 
pers, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It was estimated 
that, more than 50,000 union men and 
women were in line of march. 

The erection of this float was done by 
Brothers Harry Wellen, H. Landon, R. 
Zimmerli, C. Crump, W. Herbert, J. 
Fouller, J. Yokum, J. Herrity and J. 
Proctor. 

We were very successful in the occa- 
sion. 

Fraternally yours. 
J. W. PROCTOR. 

Local No. 10, Washington, D. C. 



MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

To the Editor: 

Fortunately this writing finds the lo- 
cal correspondent at his own fireside and 
therefore should be more or less able 
to swell the columns of the monthly 
journal for its next issue, but this I am 
afraid will not be the case. Although 
we will put forth our best efforts to 
give all the happenings of interest that 
have transpired here. 

The writer attended the last weekly 
school meeting of the Local No. 15 
members in conjunction with their em- 
ployers', which meetings are held regu- 
larly every Tuesday evening, and ac- 
cording to the large attendance at the 
meeting of December 2nd these school 
meetings should prove a decided suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Leo Gluckstein, a former mem- 
ber of Local No. 15, now with the 
Alliance Engineering Co., gave a series 
of explanatory lectures on several elec- 
trical elevator equipments, and we all 
agree that his ability in this direction 
was very much appreciated by all. 

Several other questions of practical 
installation procedure were discussed 
aiid it was gratifying to note how eager 
and unselfish the various members con- 
tributed to the discussion, from their 
own experience at different classes of 
work. 

And all this linked together with the 
regular everyday routine of work, I am 
sure, will very often help and facili- 
tate the different phases of the work 
for us all, for new ideas will lead to 
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better accomplishments and with more 
ease and safety. 

A question box is at hahd at these 
school meetings into which the mem- 
bers are asked to place on a card, ques- 
tions and inquiries relating to their line 
of work encountered between meetings 
or which may be of general interest 
to all. These are then taken into dis- 
cussion at the meeting and the proper 
solution arrived at, to the benefit of the 
craft at large. 

We would like to see more of our em- 
ployers attend these meetings and more 
regular. Although their attendance has 
been fair and their support to the ven- 
ture pledged; we look forth to their 
regular attendance hereafter, not for- 
getting to impress upon our local mem- 
bers to try and attend every meeting, 
as well as any visiting Elevator Con- 
structor who may be in our citj* on any 
of these Tuesday evenings. 

These meetings are held at the Bahn 
Frie Turner Hall, 12th street and North 
Avenue. Most of the members of Lo- 
cal No. 15 are at present in the city 
with the exception of Joe Hepting at 
Green Bay, Wiss. ; and Geo. Molkentien 
at Madison, Wis., where the writer ex- 
pects to join Brother Molkentien the 
coming week. We will of course miss 
the school but there is no doubt at all 
that we will be operating so to say a 
daily one, on a smaller scale, for it is 
almost inevitable that when two or more 
of the craft meet that elevators soon be- 
come the topic. 

We can report the return from mili- 
tary service of Henry Gans and J. 
Kruger. This, according to my knowl- 
edge, bring all our boys safely back 
from "over there,*' and many thrilling 
stories can be told by No. 15 members 
who help make history. W« are all 
very thankful that none of the twelve 
or more stars on our service flag had to 
be changed to gold, and sincerely sym- 
pathize with the various locals who were 
not so fortunate in this respect, as well 
as with any that must mourn the loss 
of one who gave his all. 

Among other items I must report the 
sudden death of our fellow workman, 
Henry Duell, who was, up to the time 
of his death, employed as the black- 



smith at the Heller Elevator Works. 
Although Mr. Duell was not a member 
of our local, we all remember Henry 
a capable workman and one fully con- 
versant to hammer out to detail the 
many and irregular shaped forgings 
submitted to him in our line. Henry 
Duell was at the game for a period of 
many years and we all regret his loss 
and extend our sympathy to his family. 

This will conclude my present writing. 
Wishing the members of Local No. 15 
and all members of our craft a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
Fraternally yours, 
LOUIS G. KOSTER. 

Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 



M2EMPHIS. TENN. 

To the Editor: 

Just a word from Local No. 30 to 
wish yourself and all the brother locals 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. The Otis Ele- 
vator Company are now in their new 
quarters, 187 Madison Ave. They have 
a beautifully furnished office, and an 
up-to-date machine shop in the rear of 
the building. 

Mr. George Gray of Jacksonville, Fla., 
has been transferred, to the Memphis 
office, and I believe he likes the change 
very much. H?e is quite a favorite 
among the boys. 

Well, here goes for the fun of the 
season.* A week or so ago, the Four 
Fanwus Hunters ventured into the 
woods, after an extended hunt, lasting 
from early morn, till late at night. The 
tired hunters returned with one squirrel 
among them. But this luck did not 
worry them, not at all, the same "Big 
Four" tried their luck once more. This 
time they were after ducks, but some 
one must have sent the ducks word that 
the "Famous Big Four" were on their 
trail, as all they got was wet and 
muddy. However, they still have hopes 
of some day killing a duck or two. For 
your information the "Famous Big 
Four" are as follows: Mr. J. L. Gray, 
manager Otis Elevator Co.; Brothers 
W, N. Claunts, E. C. Bailey and N. An- 
derson. 
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By the way, Brother Bailey bought 
himself a new gun for the season. Dur- 
ing the shooting contest his gun proved 
to be a **blunderbus" and not a shotgun. 
Said gun is now for sale, cheap. 

Not long ago Brother Kelly, not find- 
ing the life of an elevator constructor 
exciting enough for him decided he 
wantdd to soar into the clouds, so a 
committee escorted him to a nearby 
aviation field, where his desires could 
be granted. After having filled out the 
customary blanks as to where he wanted 
his body sent and etc., also signing a 
statement that he would not hold the 
aviation company liable in case of ac- 
cident, he was securely strapped in a 
fast scout plane, and was soon off on 
his little "hop" into the clouds. 

On his return to the earth a very re- 
markable thing was observed. "Sure is 
some sport," remarked Brother Kelly, "I 
expect some day, it will be possible to 
take plumb dimensions from a plane." 

However, Brother Kelly hasn't a 
thing on the writer. A few weeks ago 
while hoisting a heavy car used for au- 
tomobiles, the chain block suddenly 
broke, allowing the car to drop from 
above the second floor to the pit Some 
ride I assure you. I was confined to 
my room for several days. On this trip 
I was escorted by Brothers Claunts and 
Clarke. This is exciting enough for me. 

Well, Mr. Editor, if I am not fined 
for letting you in on the family "se- 
crets" this time, maybe I will tell you 
more about them in my next letter. 
Again wishing you a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy and Prosperous New Year, 
I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
M. RAY JONES. 

Local No. 30, Memphis, Term. 



DETROIT. MICH. 

To the Editor: 

Brother Ernest Steele, of Detroit, has 
returned from the army and is once 
again engaged in the peaceful occupa- 
tion of an elevator constructor, being 
employed by the Otis Elevator Co., 
having started to work Nov. i, 1919. 

Like most others who saw real active 



service he is somewhat reluctant to 
relate his experiences. Having cor- 
responded with him for some time and 
in answer to one of my letters, I re- 
ceived the following: 

Friend Jack: 

Well, Jack, I will endeavor to give 
you a brief outline of my whereabouts, 
etc. During the time I was in the 
army. I enlisted, as you know, in 
Windsor along in Feb., 1916, with the 
99th Battn. In April we went to 
London, Ont, and there we were 
equipped for our journey overseas. 

Towards the end of May we left 
London for overseas and we had a 3- 
day journey to Halifax, where we em- 
barked on the Olympic for Liverpool. 
We had a pleasant voyage and perfect 
weather. From Liverpool we went to 
Otterpool, Kent, and went in to camp 
there for a few weeks until we were 
moved to West Sandling, Kent, where 
•we did our training. I spent June and 
July in this camp and in August I 
was drafted to the 20th Battn. in 
France. I sailed from Southampton 
and landed in Le Havre, France, where 
the Canadian Base Depot was at that 
time. 

As a rule the new drafts spent sev- 
eral weeks at this base and got a pretty 
stiff training in what the boys called 
the bull ring. It was here that we re- 
ceived our full equipment and ammu- 
nition. I was there for only two days 
and then I left to join the 20th Battn. 
near St. Omer in northern France. 

They had just come out of Belgium 
from the line near Ypres and were on 
their way south to the Somme. We 
entrained for most of the journey but 
we had a lot of hard marching to do 
as well. Along in the early part of 
September we were in the vicinity of 
Albert. We took part in two differ- 
ent engagements of the Somme battle; 
our front was near the town of Cour- 
cellette. I wasn't up forward in either 
one but was close enough to get the 
first taste of back area shell fire. 

After the Battn. was reinforced as 
they had pretty heavy casualties we 
moved up north again and went into 
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BRO. E. STEELE 
Detroit Local, No. 36, I. U. E. C. 



the line in the Loo's sector near Lens. 
This was a very quiet front and we 
hadn't much to bother us but the bad 
weather and mud. We spent four 
months in this part of the line and 
we used to come back to the town of 
Bully Grenay when we were reHeved. 
This town was only about 2 miles 
back of our front line. 

On the 17th of January, 1917, we 
made a brigade raid on this front. We 
went over about 7.15 in the morning 
and after the first snowfall of the sea- 
son. This was about the first daylight 
raid that had been made up until this 
time. 

We had quite a few casualties, all 
from shell fire and machine gun fire. 
They took 100 prisoners on the brigade 
front. We were relieved by the ist div. 
and moved back to a place called Bruoy 
for a short rest. From there we moved 
to the Vimy front and went in to the 
line about half way between our old 
front and Arras. We spent about two 



months doing the regular trips in the 
line and preparing for the Vimy attack. 
When we came out of the line we en- 
camped around Mont. St. Eloi on this 
front. 

This had been a pretty hard winter 
on account of the continuous rain and 
the ground was in such condition that 
it was hard work to walk over it let 
alone carry a load. 

On the 9th of April, Easter Monday, 
the attack on Vimy Ridge started. The 
town right in front of us was named 
Thelus and we were through there by 
noon that day without any opposition. 
After the ridge was taken the line was 
established about 5 miles on the othei 
side of the ridge. The town of Vimy 
was at the foot of the ridge. It was 
a very important position because the 
land for miles over the ridge was all 
flat country. 

We were on this front for about a 
year. Along in August, 1917, the 
Battn. was in an engagement called 
Hill 70, near Lens. I was at the Divi- 
sional School at the time. It was a 
good place to be. The school was lo- 
cated at Liers near Tillers and about 
30 miles back of the line. Along in 
October we moved up to Belgium and 
went in the line for two trips at Pas- 
chendale. This was the worst time I 
had out there as the country was a sea 
of mud. We were sure glad to leave 
Belgium when we left Ypres about the 
loth of November headed south again 
to our old sector around Vimy. 

We didn't do much the winter of 
1917-18 and when the German offensive 
began in March we were out on rest 
at Guoy Sewins back of Vimy. We got 
orders to move to a place about 10 
miles east of Arras and we were at- 
tached to the 3rd army as a flying col- 
umn. We went into the line on this 
front and along in April I transferred 
to a machine gun battn. During the 
attack at Amiens, on the 8th of August, 
1 918, I was wounded and went to the 
hospital at Rouen. 

I was transferred from there to 
Trouville as they started clearing the 
forward hospitals out. I didn't get 
back up the line until a few weeks be- 
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fore the armistice and then we were 
just following up the German rear 
guard. 

We were the first troops in Valen- 
ciennes and a number of other smaller 
towns on the main road to Mons. Af- 
ter the armistice we marched on 
through Belgium and along about 
Christmas we were near Brussells. We 
stayed in this area until I left for 
England in April last. I had two 
leaves during the time I was out there. 
One in December, 1917, and again in 
December, 191 8. 

We were granted leave for 14 days. 
All the money we had coming and free 
transportation. I spent the summer in 
England and on September 6th, left 
Liverpool on the Cunard liner Orduna 
for Halifax. We landed in Halifax on 
the 14th and we had a good trip across 
and fine weather. At Halifax I re- 
ceived my discharge and proceeded on 
in the general direction of Detroit. 

Upon my arrival I will get in touch 
with you. Remember me to the boys. 
Yours truly, 

E. Steele. 

The members of Local No. 36 were 
glad to meet Ernest once again and 
gave him a warm welcome. 

Fraternally yours, 

JOHN JULIAN. 
Local No. ^6, Detroit, Mich. 



RICHMOND, VA. 

To the Editor: 

As Local No. 51 has not had any- 
thing to say in the journal since their 
organization, we would thank you very 
much for a small space in the Decem- 
ber issue. 

On September 9, 1919, Brother Her- 
rity, of Local No. 10, of Washington, 
D. C, organized Local No. 51 with a 
membership of sixteen, since then we 
have increased our membership to 
twenty mechanics and fifteen helpers. 

On November 12th Mr. VanAlstyne 
was in Richmond in company with 
President Feeney, and signed our first 
agreement. 

We feel very much encouraged at 
signing our first agreement to date 



from November i, 1919, and extend to 
April 30, 1921, with a scale of eighty- 
five cents per hour for mechanics and 
sixty cents per hour for helpers, with 
a forty-eight hour week. We prev- 
iously worked fifty-four hours at a 
rate from fifty to sixty-two cents per 
hour for mechanics and forty and forty- 
five cents for helpers. 

The men are very much enthused 
over the organization and we expect to 
have one of the best locals in the 
country before many years. 

We were very sorry that President 
Feeney was unable to spend any time 
with us due to urgent business at 
Washington, D. C, and trust that he 
will be able to visit us again when 
business is not so urgent, that we may 
show our Virginia hospitality to him 
or any of our International Officers. 
Fraternally yours, 
R. O. WALKER. 

Local No. 51, Richmond, Va. 



PEORIA. ILL. 

To the Editor: 

As you have never heard from Local 
55 of Peoria I will try and enlighten 
you as to the kind of a live wire we 
are. Our business agent and president, 
Charles Clarke, is at present on a job 
at Bloomlngton for the Otis Elevator 
Co. Brothers Bill Hutson and Brewer 
are working on a job at Lewiston. 
(Brothers Charles Kruse and Light have 
just completed and turned over an ele- 
vator which the Otis Elevator Company 
installed in a fine new garage in Henry. 
Imagine the line of spectators who 
came to give "the once over" to the 
first frieght elevator to be installed in 
their city. We have plenty of work as 
there are a good many buildings going 
up in Peoria and vicinity. The Otis 
Elevator Company is installing 5 ele- 
vators in the Peoria Life Building, 2 at 
the American Milling Co., at Bartons- 
ville, and have just completed and 
turned over 7 elevators in Peoria. 

While our local is still young we are 
growing stronger each week as each 
week sees us add a few more mem- 
bers to our Local. The boys are getting 
60 and 75 cents the hour on our new 
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contract which went into effect October 

25. 

Will not take any more space in your 
valuable columns but will try to write 
a little each time so as to let you 
know that Local No. 55 is small but 
mighty. "Watch us grow." 

Fraternally yours, 

D. A. LIGHT. 
Local No. 55, Peoria, 111. 



fp.urchased more than $9,800,000 in 
War Savings Stamps and Liberty 
Bonds, and the miners are credited 
with having increased coal production 
from 590,000,000 tons in 1916 to 684,- 
000,000 tons last year." — United States 
Treasury Bulletin. 



THIS THE MINERS DID 

"Union Labor has every right to 
be proud of the patriotic record 
made by the United Mine Workers 
throughout the last three years. The 
report of the secretary-treasurer, 
William Green, made to the National 
Convention of the Mine Workers at 
Cleveland, showed that 53,812 mem- 
bers had served in the American 
forces during the war, of whom 3.333 
had laid down their lives. The inter- 
national and local unions together 



BLISSFUL IGNORANCE 

Kolden, the New York "birdman," 
had in his shop a taciturn parrot. Day 
after day it sat silent on its perch, in- 
different to every question. At last a 
Cuban lady came into the shop and 
spoke to it in her native tongue. 

The parrot brightened up at once, 
opened its beak and emitted a jubilant 
volley of vehement Spanish words. 
Wlien the parrot finally ceased speak- 
ing, the lady turned to Mr. Holden and, 
blushing violently asked: 

"Do you understand Spanish?" 

"No," he replied. 

"Thank God!" she replied, and left 
the shop. 
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NOTICE TO SECRETARIES OF 
LOCAL UNIONS 

Local Secretaries are requested to 
peruse the Directory of Officers and 
inform the Editor if there have been 
any changes made that do not appear 
in the Journal. 



Correspondent to Journal — ^Walter 
Snow, 673 W. Madison St 



LOCAL UNIONS 
Local No. I, New York City, N. Y. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays in 

each month at Central Opera House, 

205 E. 67th St. During July, August, 

September, second Thursday in month. 

Office and day room, 208 E. 54th St. 

Telephone — Plaza 4448. 
Day Secretary— Frank Eagan, 208 E. 

54th St 
President — Andrew Eagan, 208 E. 54th 

Street 
Vice-President— Ted Zatrapelak, 208 E. 

S4th St. 
Recording Secretary — H. de Granby, 

287 Audubon Ave. y 

Financial Secretary— John McCarthy, 

208 E. 54th St. 
Treasurer-^Fred Grant, 208 E. 54th St. 
Business Agent — Ed. Smith, office at 

Central Opera House, telephone. Plaza 

4448; Chas. E. Tiernan, 208 E. 54th St 
Correspondent to Journal — ^Wm. Haven- 

strite. 



Local No. a, Chicago, 111. Meets first 

and third Monday in month at 673 

W. Madison St, Rooms 504-505. 
President— Wm. Turner, 760 S. Kost- 

ner St. 
Vice-President — R. Osborn, 2733 W. 

38th Place. 
Recording Secretary — William Pease, 

1351 S. Karlov Ave. 
Financial Secretary — ^J. Dorack, 1230 

S. Avers Ave. 
Treasurer — L. Larson, 3250 Evergreen 

Avenue. 
Business Agent — ^Walter Snow, 673 

W. Madison St., Rooms 501-502, 

Phone, Haymarket 723. 



Local No. 3, St Louis, Mo. Meets 
first and third Thursdays in month 
at Unity Hall, 2651 and 2653 Locust 
Street 

President — Fred. Doyle, 6556 Scanlan 
Ave. 

Vice-President — Dean Patterson, 4219 
W. A. Easton Ave. 

Recording Secretary — Louis Volk, 
4715 Ray Ave. 

Financial Secretary — O. P. Klein, 447 
Eichelberger Ave. 

Treasurer — F. H. Burmester, 5362 
Moffitt Ave. 

Business Agent— Wm. Angermeyer, 
2651 Locust St., phone Central 586. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^Wm. Anger- 
meyer, 825 Angelna St 

\B^4al No. 4, Boston, Mass. Meets 
\ ' ^pecond and fourth Thursdays in 
month at 386 Harrison Ave. 

President — Frank B. Bean, 33 Gay- 
head St., Roxbury. 

Vice-President — John A. Scrilner, Ab- 
bot Rd., Reading. 

Recording Secretary — Wkn. J. Cas- 
serly, 104 Geneva Ave., Roxbury. 
Tel., Roxbury 165 iM. 

Financial Secretary — ^Wm. Rosbor- 
ough, 20 Crocker St, Somerville. 

Treasurer — Olaf Benson, 519 Colum- 
bus Ave. 

Business Agent — ^J. C. Macdonald, 
386 Harrrison Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^J. C. Mac- 
donald, 386 Harrison Ave. 



Local No. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. Meets 
first and third Tuesday in month at 
Bricklayers* Hall, 707 N. Broad St 

President— Charles P. Fisher, 2516 
Corlies St. 

Vice-President— C. Wolf, 3013 N. 
Warnock St Phone, Tioga 75^4 W. 
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Recording Secretary — Wm. B. McAl- 

ister, 128 N. Walton St. 
Financial Secretary — ^John Young, 

4617 Ludlow St. 
Treasurer— J. S. Irwin, 3637 N. 17th 

Street. 
Business Agent — Robert Smith, 210 

Heed Bldg., 1213 Filbert St., Phone 

Locust 5531. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. B. 

Macalister. 



Local No. 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets 
first and third Wednesdays in 
month at Washington Trust Co. 
Building, Fifth Ave. and Washing- 
ton St., 5th floor. 

President— W. F. Hopkins, 1308 
Protchard St., 20th Ward, Sheri- 
dan P. O. 

Vice-President — ^J. G. Hopkins, 6108 
Broad St. 

Recording Secretary — C. E. Dunn, 159 
Henderson St, N. S. 

Financial Secretary — G. J. Husak, 
2020 Sarah St., S. S. 

Treasurer — ^J. A. Crydcr, 756 Wood- 
bourne Ave. 

Business Agent — H. Dl Rowan, Room 
507, Washington Trust Co. Bldg., 
Fifth Ave. and Washington St. 

Correspondent to Journal — ^Jack 
Schultz, 317 Sweetbriar St. 

Local No. 7, Baltimore, Md. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in 
month at Carpenters Hall, 715 N. 
Eutaw St. 

President — W. Koerber, 3639 Dorscy's 
Lane. 

Vice-President — N. Long, Morrell 
Park, Md. 

Recording Secretary — L. O. Dorsey, 
241 1 W. North Ave. 

Financial Secretary — H. Holland, 
2^7 East North Ave. 

Treasurer — ^J. H. Fox, 920 W. Fay- 
ette St. 

Business Agent — ^Wm. Dowling, 214 
S. Sticker Street. 



Local No. 8, San Francisco, Cal. 
Meets first and third Fridays in 
month at Harmony Hall, 200 Guer- 
rero St. 

President — Ed. Poole, 1621 Dolores 
Street 



Vice-President — Edw. McGee, 717 
Guerrero St. 

Financial Secretary — E. Maring, 2629 
Diamond St. 

Recording Secretary — Wm. Manley, 
1607 Woolsey St.. Berkeley. 

Business Agent — Edw. McGee, 717 
Guerrero St. 

Treasurer — J. W. Carlen, 5368 Locks- 
ley Ave., Oakland. 

Correspondent to Journal — Edw. Mc- 
Gee, 717 Guerrero St. 



Local No. 9, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meets first and third Fridays in 
the month at Union Temple Hall, 
24 Washington Ave., S. 

President — Emil Skoglund, 1414 Penn 
Ave., N. 

Vice-President — C. K. Wisehart, 4223 
Blaisdale Ave. 

Recording Secretary — C. K. Wise- 
hart, 4223 Blaisdel Ave. 

Financial Secretary — S. Barton, 11 15 
E. Thirty-seventh St. 

Treasurer — E. T. Spriggs, 220 Lowry 
Annex, St. Paul. 

Business Agent — Jerry Provo, 3338 
i8th Ave., So. 



Local No. 10, Washington, D. C. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 

in the month at Pythian Temple, 

Ninth St., above K. N. W. 
President — Chas. F. Crump, Ballston, 

Va. 
Vice President — Harry A. Landon, 

404 R. L Ave., N. W. 
Recording Secretary — Robt. Zimmer- 

li. 24 Seaton Place, N. E. 
Financial Secretary — J, F. Herrity, 

Ballston, Va. 
Treasurer — J. O. Whiting, 906 

Seventh St., S. W. 
Business Agent — ^John W. Proctor, 

Ballston, Va. 
Correspondent to Journal — ^John W. 

Proctor, Ballston, Va. 



Local No. iz Cincinnati, Ohio. MeeU 
first and third Fridays in month at 
Bricklayer's Hall, Clarke and John 
Streets. 

President — H. C. Weeks, 235 Van 
Voast Ave., Bellevue, Ky. 

Vice-President — Conrad Marqua, 615 
State Ave. 
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Recording Secretary — William Vos- 

lamber, 2900 Jefferson Ave. 
Financial Secretary — B. J. Veeneman, 

1054 Rittenhouse St 
Treasurer — John Gerhardt, 3014 Col- 

erain Ave. 
Business Agent — B. J. Veeneman, 1054 

Rittenhouse St. 



Correspondent to Journal — Louis 
Koster, 417 Twenty-third Ave. 



Local No. 12, Kansas City, Mo. 

Meets first and third Thursdays in 

month at Labor Temple, 14th and 

Woodland Sts. 
President — H. L. Altman, 3819 Mor- 

rell St. 
Vice-President — A. S. Wyckoff, 2201 

Charlotte St. 
Recording Secretary — J. A. Altman, 

4625 Montgall St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

J. W. Boyd, 2412 Indiana Ave. 

Local No. 14, Buffalo, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Thursdays in 
Johnson Park Hall, Cor. Johnson 
Park and S. Elmwood Ave. 

President — Edw. Deuchler, 32 Indian 
Church Road. 

Vice-President-— J. Reichard, 16 Per- 
shing Ave. 

Recording Secretary — A. DeLamarter, 
15 Tremaine Ave. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
F. N. Steep, 35 Coe Place. 

Business Agent — A. DeLamarter 43 
W. Tremaine Ave., Sta. H. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. L. 
Johnson, 269 Niagara St. 



Local No. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. Meets 
first and third Fridays in month at 
Bahn Frie Turner Hall, 12th and 
North Ave. 

President — G. Lorenz, Room 205 Bris- 
bane Hall. 528 Chestnut St 

Vice President — Fred J. Rosenberg, 
Jr., 1120 N. Pierce St 

Recording Secretary — Louis J. Vier- 
thaler, 1366 Buffum St 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
H. J. Olson. TT20 Seventeenth St 

Business Agent — G. Lorenz. Res., 894 
Thirty-third St Offke, Brisbane 
Hall, 528 Chestnut St 



Local No. z6, New Orleans, La. 

Meets first and third Thursday In 
month at Exchange Place, near Ca- 
nal St. 

President— S. A. Wooledge, 2635 Mi- 
lan St 

Vice-President — John Carey, 1548 
Constance St. 

Recording Secretary — Robt Pattison, 
2910 Palmyra St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Anthony Suhren, 2451 Leharpe St 



Local No. 17, Cleveland, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Cleveland Federation of 
Labor Hall, 310 Prospect Ave. 

President — Henry Roentgen, 1977 W. 
looth St 

Vice-President— Rolle B. Lake. 7817 
Lockyear Ave. 

Recording Secretary — J. I. Lloyd, 1108 
E. 74th St. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer- 
Charles Spoerke, 3126 W. 43d St 

Business Agent— John Bishop, 2450 E. 
9th St, phone. Main 2887. 

Correspondent to Journal — L. Par- 
ker, 9926 Denison Avenue. 



Local No. z8, Los Angeles, CaL Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Labor Temple, 538 Maple Ave. 

President— Thos. L. O'Brien, 424 So- 
lano Ave. 

Vice-President— Geo. Beckwith, Alta- 
dena. Cal. 

Recording Secretary — Charles R. 
Glaeser, 412 S. Daly St 

Financial Secretary — William Little, 
3930 Dossey St 

Treasurer— Dwight F. Copley, Box 
964, Bell. Cal. 

Correspondent to Journal — Geo. Mi- 
kelson, 839 E. 46th St 



Local No. 19, Seattle, Wash. MeeU 

first Thursday in month at Labor 

Temple, 6th and University. 
President — Alexander Parks, 7829 

Straud Ave. 
Vice-President — Wm. Tabor, 420 East 

73rd St 
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Recording Secretary — L. S. Grandy, 

815 E. 75th St 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer.— 

F. H. Bitter, 2513 Sixth Ave. 
Business Agent— Perry Dashnow, 734 

Post Street. 
Correspondent to Journal— Joe Mc- 

Leod, 8312 Fifth Ave., S. 



Local No. 21, Dallas, Tex. Meets first 
and third Tuesdays in mronth at La- 
bor Temple, Young and Evergreen 
Streets. 

President— M. E. Byrd, 436 W. Page 
Street. 

Vice-President— W. G. Sparks, 1821 
Gould St. 

Recording Secretary— Chas. Byus, c|o 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Financial Secretary— J. Hallmark, 408 
Penbrook St. 

Business Agent— Chas. Byus, care of 
Otis Elevator Co. 



Local No. 22, Montreal, Canada. 

Meets first and third Tuesdays in 

month. 
President— John Germain, 46 Mas- 
son St. 
Vice-President— James Green, 119 

Manufacturer St. 
Recording Secretary — Arthur Durand, 

643 Brebouef St. 
Financial Secretary— Frederick J. 

James, 1618 Chabot St. 
Treasurer — Joseph Brosseau. 327 

Beaudry St. 
Business Agent — Harry D. DuflF, 282 

Revard St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Frederick 

J. James, 1618 Chabot St. 



Local No. 23, Portland, Ore. Meets 
second Thursday in month at Dam- 
mien Hall, 4th and Washington 
Sts. 
President— Geo. Fiandt, 1274 E. Tay- 
lor St 
Vice-President— Chas. Hobbs, 170 

Twelfth St. 
Recording Secretary — ^J. Geil, 613 
Mulberry St. 

R. V. Clark, 1021 E. 28th St., N. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer- 
Correspondent to Journal — ^J. Geil, 
613 Mulberry St. 



Local No. 24, Birmingham, Ala. 

Meets first and third Mondays in 

month at Brown Marx Building, ist 

and 20th Sts. 
President — Thomas Rogers, 2323 

Second Ave. 
Vice-President— C. W. Horton 
Financial Secretary — I. Smith 
Recording Secretary — ^J. B. Oldham, 

229 Woodward Bldg. 
Treasurer — R. C. Gilmore 
Business Agent— J. B. Oldham, 239 

Woodward Bldg 



Local No. 25, Denver, CoL Meets 

second and fourth Thursdays in 

month at Club Building, 1729 Ara- 

phoe St. 
President— G. Dl Rogers, 321 Fox 

Street. 
Vice-President— A. E. Utter, 2801 

Gilpin Street 
Recording Secretary— W. C. Rogers, 

1326 Columbine St. 
Financial Secretary — V. G. Wahl, 761 

Lipan Street. 
Treasurer— D. W. Watson, iii Fox 

Street. 



Local No. 27, Rochester, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Engineers' Hall, TJ Main St 
West 

President— G. Wider, 671 Meigs St 

Vice-President— E. Angel, 5 Marshall 
Street 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer— 
G. Fegan, 5 Hobson St 

Financial Secretary— C. Johnson. 72 
Avis St 

Business Agent— O. Neilsen, 663 
Seward St. 

Correspondent to Journal — Wm. Hem- 
pel, 112 Scranton St. 



Local No. 28, Omaha, Neb. Meets 
second and fourth Fridays in month 
at Labor Temple, i6th and CapiUl 
Ave. 

President— S. S. Webster, 3426 
Parker St 

Vice President— F. G. Petersen, 41 15 
Charles St 

Recording Secretery— O. N. Ketchum, 
2417 Parker St. 
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Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
J. Hardinger, 3210 N. 72d St. 

Business Agent — Dl J. O'Keefe, 3840 
Franklin St. 

Correspondent to Journal — J. Hard- 
inger, 3210 N. 72d St 



Local No. 30, Memphis, Tenn. Meets 
second and fourth Thursday of eack 
month at Carpenters Hall, 95 S. 2nd 
St 

President — W. N. Claunts, 1024 Cum- 
mings St 

Vice-President— W. M. Fuller, 2161 
Guiton Ave. 

Recording Secretary — F. Collins, 328 
Winchester Avenue. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — E. 
C. Bailey, 623 Poplar Ave. 

Business Agent— J. W. Kelly, 124 Ex- 
change Ave. 

Correspondent to Journal — R. Jones, 502 
Manassas St. 



Local No. 31, Houston, Texas. Meets 

second and fourth Tuesday in 

month at Odd Fellows Hall, 720 

Rusk Avenue. 
President— R. S. Wray, care of Otis 

Elevator Co. 
Vice President— Roy Blanke, care 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Recording Secretary — L. L. Penn, 

1701 Mcllhenney Avenue. 
Financial Secretary — L. L. Penn, 

1701 Mcllhenney Avenue. 
Treasurer — I. A. Murphy, Route i. 

Box 163 D. 
Correspondent to Journal — R. E. 

Newe, 604 Prince Bldg. 



Local No. 32, Atlanta, Ga. Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Thursdays in month 
at Labor Temple, 112% Trinity Ave. 

President— J. S. McGloughlin, 13 Va- 
nira St. 

Vice President— J. H. Voyles, 82 
Windsor St 

Recording Secretary — G. S. Radford, 
8 Third Ave., Oakriurst 

Financial Secretary — H. H. Hughes, 
268 So. Pryor St. 

Business Agent — F. R. Martin, Box 
No. 20, Colledge Park, Ga. 

Correspondent to Journal — G. S. Rad- 
ford, 8 Third Ave, Oakhurst. 



Local No. 33^ Des Moines, Iowa. 

Meets second and fourth Monday 

in month. 
President— W. D. Ferrts, 1518 Capitol 

Avenue. 
Vice-President — ^Jas. Edwards, 828 5th 

St 
Recording and Financial Secretary — 

Oliver Stanley, 1022 W. 12th St 
Treasurer — B. L. Snell, 710 Dixon St 
Business Agent — C. C. Walker, 844 

4th St 
Correspondent to Journal — Oliver 

Stanley, 1022 W. 12th St 



Local No. 34, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Meets second and fourth Thursdays 
at Labor Temple, 138 W. Wash- 
ington St 

President — Chas. S. Dunlap, 346 N. 
Noble St 

Vice-President — ^John Noll, 912 North 
La Salle St 

Recording Secretary — Howard Osti- 
weg, Labor Temple. 

Treasurer — Glenn Cruzan, 846 Tem- 
ple Ave. 

Business Agent — E. H. Large, 606 
Dorman St 

Correspondent to Journal — C. B. 
Tyler, Terre Haute, Ind. 



Local No. 35, Albany, N. Y. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays in 
month at Federation Hall, 106 State 
Street 

President — Wm. J. Long, 16 Barrow St 

Vice-President— J. McCarthy, 156 Ham- 
ilton St 

Recording Secretaiy — Chas. Nichol- 
sen, 58 Elberon Place. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — ^A. 
H. Anderson, 48 19th St., Troy, N. Y. 

Correspondent to Journal — Chas. 
Nicholsen, 58 Elberon Place. 



Local No. 36, Detroit, Mich. Meets 
second and fourth Monday in month 
at Fraternity Hall, 140 First St 

President— Thos. Lahiff, 1452 Mc- 
Kinley St 

Vice-President — Herman Truse, 1099 
Twenty-third St 

Recording Secretary — Thos. Schwei- 
gert, 851 Eastlawn Ave. 
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Financial Secretary — Frank Snyder, 
1252 Wabash Ave. 

Treasurer — Alex. Simpson, 218 Tire- 
man Ave. 

Business Agent — ^J. Julien, 408 Hodges 
Bldg. Phone, Main 1455; Residence, 
West 89J. 

Correspondent to Journal — F. T. An- 
derson, 431 Berwick Ave. 



Local No. 37, Columbus, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Hall, 171% N. 
High <=^ 

President — Paul Smith, 970 Delaware 
Avenue. 

Vice President — Carl Naegele, 645 S. 
Park St. 

Recording Secretary — Scott Thorne, 
309 W. First Ave. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Geo. Hedrick, 190 N. 19th St. 

Business Agent— G. Weber, 640 S. 5th 
Street. 

Correspondent to Journal — Carl Nae- 
gele, 645 S. Park St. 



Local No. 40, Youngatown, Ohio. 

Meets every second Friday in 

K. of C. Building, Hazel St. 
President — Thomas Sturgeon, 634 

Pine St. 
Vice-President— Don. H. Foltz. 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. D. Lawrence, 123 St. Louis Ave. 
Financial Secretary — G. H. Pardcy, 

1020 Burkley Ave. 
Correspondent to Journal — G. H. 

Pardey. 



I^cal; No. 41, Springfield, Mass. 

^ Meets first and third Mondays in 

' '^feach month at Cooks and Waiters' 

v^' Hall, 275 Dwight St. 

President — ^J. W. Foy, 10 Armory 

Court. 
Vice-President— Edw. Wik. 8 Searlc 

Street. 
Recording Secretary — ^Thos. Lohan, 

26 Wolcott St. 
Financial Secretary — E. Olson, 29 

Woodside Terrace. 
Treasurer— Thos. Lohan, 26 Wolcott 

Street 



Local No. 38, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Meets first and third Thursdays at 
Walker's Bank Bldg. 

President — A. M. Thaxton, Farming- 
ton, Utah. 

Vice-President— W. R. Clark, 137 
Vidas Ave. 

Recording Secretary— E. B. O'Neill, 
361 E. 2ist South St. 

Financial Secretary — C. B. Miller, 
i8th Floor. Walker Bank Building. 

Treasurer — Frank Sheppard, 170 Clay- 
bourne Ave. 



Local No. 39, Providence, R. L Meets 
first and third Fridays in month at 
Peck's Hall, 27 Westminster St. 

President— E. W. Parker, 480 West- 
minster St. 

Vice-President— Chas. O'Rielcy, 55 
Langdon St 

Recording Secretary — Wm. Wyman, 
Norwood, R. I. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
William Henry, Tj Trenton St., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Business Agent — D. A. Phillips, 22 
Wendall St., Riverside, R. I. 



Local No. 42, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

President — Daniel Driscoll, 610 Sham- 
rock St.. S. W. 

Vice-President— Bert Gower, R. F. D. 
No. I, Grandville, Mich. 

Recording Secretary — E. Prinz, R. F. 
D. No. 9. 

Treasurer — Daniel Driscoll. 610 Sham- 
rock St., S. W. 

Business Agent — Melvin Griswold, 
51S Adams St., S. El 

Correspondent to Journal — E. Prinz, 
R. F. D. No. 9. 



Local No. 43, Utica, N. Y. Meets 

second and fourth Friday in month 

at Labor Temple, Dcvereaux and 

Charlotte Streets. 
President — Fred Kirwin, 904 Mary St 
Vice-President — Chas. Austin, 816 

Park Avenue. , 
Recording Secretary — Frank E. 

Batchelor, 1304 Neilson St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Harry Kates, 907 Downer Avenue. 
Business Agent — John Rees, 1414 

Sunset Avenue. 
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Local No. 44, Toledo, Ohio. Meets 
second and fourth Wednesday in 
month at C. L. U. Hall, Cherry and 
Summit Sts. 

President — Geo. Davis, 758 Lotus St. 

Vice President — J. Flick, care Otis 
Elevator Co. 

Financial Secretary — J. H. Biddle, 
care Haughton Elevator Co. 



Local No. 45, Akron, Ohio. Meets 

every Tuesday at C. L. U. Hall, 

5 East Buchtel St. 
President— James Gilbert— 743 Bisson 

Avenue. 
Recording Secretary — Victor Mcu- 

nier, 96 S. College St. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

Wm. Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 
Business Agent — - . H. Crozier, 242 

Lake St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Wm. 

Long, 746 Wooster Ave. 



Local No 46, Rock Island, 111. Meets 

Industrial Home Building, Rock 

Island, 111. 
President— F. W. Harris, 1829 24th 

Ave., Molinc, 111. 
Vice-President — A. C. Gustafson, 

519% Nineteenth St. 
Recording Secretary — R. F. Harris, 

1803 5th Ave., Molfne, 111. 
Financial Secretary — R. F. Harris, 

1803 5th Ave., Moline, 111. 
Business Agent — C. F. Southwick, 518 

W. 9th St., Davenport. Iowa. 
Correspondent to Journal — W. C. 

Grant, 2715 Sixteenth Avenue, 

Moline, 111. 

Local No. 47, Wbrcester, Mass. Meets 
\ ' first and third Friday in month in 

\^ Labor Temple, 62 Madison St. 

President — Michael J. Keating, 30 

Wachusette St. 
Recording Secretary — John Lund- 

quist, 180 Vernon Street. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Owen B. Lloyd, 263 Chandler St. 



Local No. 48, Charleston, W. Va. 

Meets third Monday in month. 
President— C. A. Plaster, 403 Penn 

Ave. 



Recording Secretary — C. T. Bulling- 

ton, South Charleston, W. Va. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

C. T. Bullington, South Charleston, 

W. Va. 
Business Agent — R. Hoffman, 1440 

Madison St. 
Correspondent to Journal — Frank 

Moore. 



Local No. 49, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Meets first and third Thursday in 

month at Moose Hall, 127 E. Bay St. 
President — R. L. Pearson, 2035 Mar- 
ket St. 
Vice-President — Willie Gundlack, 

1835 Hill St. 
Recording Secretary — John H. Vin- 

ing, 1201 Lackawanna Ave. Phone, 

Phile 5842W. 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 

John H. Vining, 1201 Lackawanna 

Ave. 
Business Agent — Milo McKee, 813 

Parker St 
Correspondent to Journal — D. W. 

Rail, 645 Charles St. 



Local No. 50, Toronto, Canada. 

Meets second and fourth Monday 

in month at Toronto Labor Tem- 
ple. 
President — ^Wm. Summers, 46 Morse 

Street. 
Vice-President — Wm. J. Adams, 49 

Pancher Avenue. 
Recording Secretary — J. W. Adams, 

49 Poucher St. 
Financial Secretary — F. Stackdale, 27 

Vanaul Street. 

Treasurer — J. Clark, 321 Bain Ave. 

nue. 
Business Agent — W. Summers, 46 

Morse Street. 
Correspondent to Journal — J. W. 

Adams, 49 Poucher St. 



Local No. 51, Richmond, Va. 

President — C. E. Murdoch, 415 N. 23d 
St. 

Vice-President— H. B. Powell, Dun- 
barton, Va. 

Recording Secretary — Wm. A. Mack- 
ey, 103 S. Beech St. 

Financial Secretary — E. C. Chittum, 
926 W. Main St. 
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Treasurer — R. E. Woody, 607 China 

St., Richmond, Va. 
Business Agent — Wm. A. Mackey, 

103 S. Beech St. 
Correspondent to Journal — R. O. 

Walker, 2904 E. Broad St. 



Local No. 52, Norfolk, Va. 

President — R. Nelson, 3 Jackson PI. 

Vice-President — A. B. Warburton. 

Recording Secretary — H. V. Ether- 
idge. No. 2 Colley Apt. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
H. J. Burch, Jr., 824 Reservoir Ave. 

Business Agent — R. Nelson, 3 Jack- 
son PI. 

Correspondent to Journal — H. V. 
Etheridge, No. 2 Colley Apt. 



Local No. 53, Fort Wajme, Ind. 

President— W. F. Wright, 915 Edge- 
water Ave. 

Vice-President — W. M. Merchburger, 
1419 Dodge Ave. 

Recording Secretary — V. O. Lepper, 
looi Home Ave. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — 
Cleve Beyers, 1308 Sinclair St. 

Business Agent — W. F. Wright, 915 
Edgewater Ave. 



Local No. 54, Sioux City, la. 
Acting Recording Secretary — R. M. 
Coughlin, 1814 E. 7th St. 



Local No. 55, Peoria, 111. 

President— Charles Clark, 409 Mil- 
man. 
Vice-President — J. F. Lawitzka, 120 

Hancock St. 
Recording Secretary — E. E. Kruse, 

525 Monson St. 
Treasurer — G. Eckerman, 1206 N. 

Adams. 
Financial Secretary — Chas. Truse, 313 

W. Madison. 
Business Agent — Charles Clark, 409 

Milman. 
Correspondent to Journal — D. A. 

Light, 404 Howett St. 



INITIATED 

Local No. 2 — F. Gaynor 
J. Grace 

D. Davidson 
W. Hood 

F. Ross 
J. Meyers 
R. Cullen 
W. Koeford 
J. Carlisle 
H. Mann 
F. Johnston 
L. Rothbauer 
Wm. Morse 
C. Hendricks 
Geo. Pease 

F. Kelly 
J. Watson 

E. Struppek 
Local No. 3 — Herman Kaehler 

Wm. Patterson 
Gus Farfc 
John H. Ryan 
John L. McGowan 

Local No. 4 — Jas. Parks 

J. L. Ritchie 
Gus. Werner 
Riggs Marocchi 
Al. Stone 
W. H. Bailey 
H. W. Sanborn 
John Barton 
Arch MacDonald 
John F. Mahan 

Local No. 5 — C. Rangnow, Jr. 
R. Schernek 
V. McClure 

Local No. 8— E. S. VanSlyke 
Armand Naux 
A. P. O'Brien 
J. Menjoulet 
C. Archer 
Bryon Bean 
John Fredrick 

Local No. II — James L. Ryan 

Local No. 12 — Howard Jackson 

G. M. Jillson 
Local No. IS — Gustav Bossliardt 

Albert Olsen 
Local No. 16 — Christian Fischer 
Local No. 17 — ^J. C. Johnson 

H. Loheiser 
Local No. 21— G. B. Bell 
R. E. Dacon 
L. A. Huckabee 
T. E. Simmons 
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INITIATED— Continued 

Local No. 27— G. H. Stooks 

Local No. 28— O. N. Miller 

W. K. Whittaker 

Local No. 31 — J. E. Dfrennen 

G. T. Waycott, Jr. 
Geo. E. Cooper 
Jack A. McGuire 

Local No. 34— H. C. Stark 

Local No. 41 — A. M. Kuhn 

Local No. 45 — W. Baker 

L. L. Swartz 

Local No. 50 — William Monie 
W. H. Iveson 
John Evans 
J. Green 
J. Boldnic 
H. Hogan 

Local No. 51— C. H. Hall 

A. F. Carkton 
C. D. Patterson 
J. T. Wells 
T. H. Wells 

E. L. Everett 

F. E. Walton 
M. W. Brown 
Wm. R. Lay 

Local No. S3 — Chas. Bassett 
Cleve Byers 
Willard Gush 
John Kundrat 
Walter Lasar 
W. Merchberger 
R. K. Miller 
T. Snyaer 

Local No. 55 — Claude Thompson 

A. Raistrick 

B. Enfield 

R. L. Campbell 
E. Lips 
A. R. Benson 
Robert Fuel 
John P. Wilson 
Stanley Durban 



REINSTATED 

Local No. 14 — Addison Eckler 
Local No. 36 — E. Steele 



REINITIATED 

Local No. 2 — R. Addison 
D. Noonan 
H. Gering 
A. Rumley 
Local No. 49 — G. W. Walzer 
Local No. 53— V. O. Lefpper 
Local No. 55 — ^James A. George 



CLEARANCE CARDS ISSUED 


Card 


Local 


No. 


No. 


1526 


3— H. A. Leach 


1527 


49 — B- E. Curry 


1528 


19— Robert Ploehn 


1529 


I— M. J. Graf 


1530 


4 — ^James D. Roberts 


1531 


2— Wm. Trimble 


CLEARANCE CARDS DEPOSITED 


Card 


Local 


No. 


No. 


1493 


24— J. P. Hogan 


1494 


45— F. Cobey 


1502 


36— L. L. Ryan 


1503 


6 — Wm Myers 


1507 


36— Hugh Allen 


1509 


31— Tom Files 


1511 


2 — A. George 


1514 


45— J. B. Biddle 


1515 


36— Emile Wold 


1518 


53— Wm. F. Wright 


1520 


8— John Fredrick 


1521 


7— E. R. Rhea 


1523 


45 — ^John F. Knirs 


1524 


55— Chas. Truse 


1525 


15— Chas. Pohl 


WITHDRAWAL CARDS ISSUED 


Card 


Local 


No. 


No. ' 


A 174 


42— B. E. Beckwith 


A175 


14— John Potthoff 


A176 


44 — L. C. Gens 


A177 


14 — Edward Spang 


A178 


8— M. Grimes 




SUSPENDED 


Local 


No. 6— Wm. Orr, Jr. 




H. K. Foster 




E. S. Breidinger 


Local 


No. 23 — Ed. Lachapelle 


Local 


No. 31— A. C. Downard 


Local 


No. 44— Chester Cone 




EXPELLED 


Local 


No. 7— Wm. Frietag. 



PRECLUDED 

Local- No. 5 — John Foley 
Local No. 8 — G. P. James 
P. J. Downs 
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REMITTANCES 


5 51 — P. C. Tax, etc., supplies 


Date 


Local 




6 2 — P. C. Tax, etc., supplies 


Nov. 


No. 




6 8— P. C. Tax, etc. 


12 


49 — Supplies 




6 4— P. C. Tax, etc., supplies 


12 


50— P. C. Tax, etc. 




8 28— P. C. Tax, etc. 
8 27 — P. C. Tax, etc. 


13 


17— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 


8 6— P. C. Tax, etc. 


13 


36— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 


8 55 — On account 


13 


47— P. C. Tax, etc.. 


supiplies 


9 37— On account 


13 


55— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 


10 41— P. C. Tax, etc., supplies 


13 


30 — On account 




II 50 — P. C. Tax, etc., supplies 


15 


19— P. C. Tax, etc.. 


supplies 


11 46— P. C. Tax, etc. 

12 48— On account 


18 


I — On account 
10— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 




18 


SPECIAL REQUEST TO SECRE- 


18 


46 — On account 




TARIES OF LOCAL UNIONS 


18 


39— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 


Secretaries of local unions arc re- 


18 


6— P. C. Tax, etc. 




quested to send in their monthly re- 


18 


45— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 


ports at the end of each month. 


19 


9— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 


Secretaries are also requested to 
state international number of mem- 


19 


5— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 


bers referred to on monthly reports. 


on 


49— P. C. Tax, etc. 
21— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 




^\j 




21 




21 


2— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 


The Price of the New 


21 


7— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 


Emblem Button 


22 


38 — Supplies 




26 


32— P. C. Tax, etc. 




Remains the Same 


26 


12— P. C. Tax, etc. 




26 
29 


II— P. C. Tax, etc. 
47— P. C. Tax, etc. 




jg^ 


29 


15— P. C. Tax, etc. 




m^m. 


29 


30— P. C. Tax, etc.. 


supplies 


Cfi9 


29 


54— On account 




Igr 


Dec. 








I 


17 — To balance account 


The style and design are 


I 
I 
2 


7— P. C. Tax, etc. 
55— P. C. Tax, etc. 
44— P. C. Tax, eic. 




the same as the original but- 
ton, proportionately reduced 


3 


23— P. C. Tax, etc. 




to one-haU inch diameter. 


3 
3 


14 — P. C. Tax, etc. 
31— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 


Solid gold (guaranteed). 


3 
3 


52— P. C. Tax, etc. 
9— P. C. Tax, etc. 




Price 75 cents 


3 


5— P. C. Tax, etc. 






4 


3— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 


Orders taken by the Local 


5 


21 — On account 




Secretaries. 


5 


24— P. C. Tax, etc., 


supplies 









TO IKSURB PROMPT INSERTION, all official matter and oommnnlcatioiis 
should reach this office before the SIXTH of the month preceding publication. 
FRANK J. SCHNRIDBR, Editor 

40t-4O4 Perry BoUdlnc, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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